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» 1262, Church towerat Arques, 346 
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» 12603. A bit of Renaissance at 
Dieppe, 346 

» 1264. Church towers at Dieppe, 
364 

» 1265. St. Jean du Doigt, 422 

Vannes, 422‏ .1266 وو 

н 1267. Guimilíau, 422 

» 1268. Spiresand spirelets in Brit- 
tany 422 

» 1269. Josselin, 422 

» 1273. Penmarch, 422 

» 1274. St. Nolf, 422 


» 1275. Pontcroix and Carnac, 422 

» 1276. Quimper, 422 

» 1277. The sculpture hall, the Tate 
picture galleries, 400 


SANT Pol de Leon, 422 
Sarzeau, dormer at, 418 
Science and art schools, Frome, 24 . 
Sculpture hall, National Gallery of 
British Art, 400 
Seville cathedral, the altar plece, 400 
Shackleford, Surrey, **Norney," 234, 
235, 238 
Sheflield public museum extension, 309 
Shop front, Quimper, old stone, 419 
Sketches at the Glasgow architectural 
assoclation exhibition, 400 
Sketches in Brittany by T. Rafies 
Davison, Christmas No., December 15 
Sketches in Paris by T. Raffles Davison, 
292, 310 
Spires and spirelets at Josselin and 
Ploerme), 422 
SCHOOLS :— 
Baptist schools at Maningham, Brad- 
ford, 58 
Board school at Exeter. 328 
King's college, 6 
Technical school, Leamington, 112 
Technical schools at Frome, 24 
Stamford union workhouse, 274 
States house design, Guernsey, 42 
St. Jean du Doigt, 422 
St. Nolf, 417, 422 
Stratford house, Cannon-street, E.C., 


220 

Street archítecture, examples of London, 
220 

TECHNICAL schools, Frome, 24; 


Leamington, 112 

Tower at Arques church, 346 

Towers at Dieppe, 364 

Tower of St. Mary, Yate, Gloucester- 
shire, restoration. of, 274 

Town hall, Hitchin, new, 184 


UNION offices, Wandsworth, 480 


VANNES, old doorway, 414; dormers, 
418; views from river and harbour 
422; group of old houses, 451; stairs 
to the Mairie, 447 


WANDSWORTH union offices a 
design for the, 480 

Westminster, design for a house at, 238 

Windermere, ' Broad Leys,” 256 

Window tracery in St. Noyt chapel, 
Britanny, 448 

Wokingham, “ Glebelands," 76, 54 

Woodbury Down, clubhouse at, 328 

Workhouse, Stamtord, 274 


YATE, Gloucestershire, S. Mary's tower 
274 
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Episcopal residence, Bristol, 130 

“ Glebelands," Wokingham, 6 
Group of old houses at Vannes, 451 
۰۰ Headland,” Limpsfield, 202 

House at Northwood, 184 

House at Westmeston, 220 

Ightham moat, 238 

Modern French country house, a, 288 
* Norney," Shackleford, Surrey, 220 
S. Catherine’s court, Bath, 163 

The old “ Pelican "inn, Bath, 738 
'Two country houses, 292 


IGHTHAM moat, 238 
Inn, the old “ Pelican," Bath, 73 


JOSSELIN, 422. 449 
KING'S collcge school, 6 


L'ART nouveau at tlie Grafton galleries, 
24 

Leaded lights, some designs іп, 400 

Lead work at the central school of 
handicrafts, 90 

Leamington free library and technical 
schools, 3rd premiated design, 112 

Le Варе memorial, Vannes, 422 

Library and technical schools, Leaming- 
ton, free, 112 

Limpsfield, ** Headland,” 202 

London street architecture, Stafford 
house and Abchurch house, Cannon- 
street, and 43, Essex-street, Strand, 220 


MANCHESTER cathedral, new build- 
ings at, 4 

Mearns' convalescent home, Folkestone, 
58 

Memorial to Le Sage, Vannes, 422 

Meripedic, confessional at, 4495 church, 
415 . 

Moat, Ightham, 238 

Modern French country house, a, 288 

Municipal buildings, Plumstead, fist 
premiated design for, 346 

Museum extension, Sheffield, 310 


NATIONAL gallery of British Art ex- 
tension, the, 400 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, new Presbyterian 
church, 130 

Newspaper offices, design for, 364 

“ Norney,” Shackleford, Surrey, 234, 235» 
238 

Northwood, house at, 184 

No, 43, Essex Street, Strand, W.C., 220 


OLD dovecote, near Bath, 256 

Old stone shop front, Quimper, 419 

Oxtord, Robinson memorlal tower and 
new buildings, New College, 184 


PALACE, archbishop's, Canterbury, 148, 
166 

Panels illustrating the art of printing 
at Messrs. Jubb & Sons’ works, 
Huddersfield, 166 

París, exhibition buildings, notes at the, 
292; the Elysee Palace Hotel, 310; 
a new bullding in the Champs Elysees, 
310 

“ Pelican ” inn, Bath, the old, 73 

Penmarch, 422 

Ploermel, sketches at, 416 

Plumstead municipal buildings, first 
premiated design, 346 

Pontcroix, 422 


QUESTEMBERT, oid dormer, 420; old 
doorplate, 449 
Quimper, 419, 422 


RENAISSANCE at Dieppe, a bit of, 
346 
Robinson memorial tower and new build- 
ings, New College, Oxford, 184 
RAMBLING SKETCHES BY Т, RAFFLES 
DAVISON :— 
No. 1250. L'art nouveau at the Grafton 
galleries, 24 
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Church tower at Arques, 346; at Dieppe, 
364 

CHURCRES :— 
Chapel at Archbishop's palace, Canter- 

bury, the, 148, 166 
Church towers, 
Arques, 346 _ 

Guétrande, 422 
Josselin, 422 
Meripidec, 415 
Noyallo, 422 
Penmarch, 422 
Pioermel, 422 
Questembert, 449 
Quimper, 422 
S. Jean du Doigt, 422 
S. Mary's, Yate, Gloucestershire, 274 
8, Nolf, 422 P. ۱ 
S. Pol de Leon, 422 

Clubhouse at Woodbury Down, 328 

College school, King's, 6 

Concert hall, Glasgow exhibition, 1901, 
452 

Confessional at Meripidec, 449 

Convalescent home, Folkestone, Mrs. 
Mearns’, 58 

Country house on a Surrey estate, a 
small, 130 

Country cottages, four, 202 


Dieppe, 364; at 


DARTMOOR, old font cover, 256 

Dieppe and Arques, 346 

Dieppe, towers at, 364; a bit of Rerais- 
sance at, 346 

Door and chain from the Musée Plantin 
Moretus, Anvers, details of, 382 

Dormer at Sarzeau, 418; at Questem- 
bert, 420; at Vannes, 418 

Dovecote, near Bath, old, 256 


EXETER, design for 8. Thomas board 
school, 328 

Exhibition buildings at Paris, notes of 
the, 292 

Extension of the Natlonal Gallery of 
British Art, 400 


FINGER plate design, a, 9o 

Fireplace, an old English, 256 

Firescreen design, a, 400 

Fleur-de-1ys tracery іп St. Noyt chapel, 
Brittany, 448 

Font cover on Dartmoor, an old, 256 

Folkestone, Mrs. Mearns' convalescent 
home, 58 

Four country cottages, 202 

Free library and technical, schoo! at 
Leamington, 112 

French country house, a modern, 288 

Frome technical schools, first premiated 
design, 21 

Fulham public baths’ competition, first 
premiated plan, 342 

Furniture, garden, 94 


GARDEN furniture designs by C. H. B. 
Quennell, 94 

Guimillau, 422 

Glasgow architectural association ۰ 
hibition sketches, 400 

Glasgow exhibition buildings (1901), the 
concert hall, 462 

Glass panel, suggestion for Favrile, 24 

“ Glebelands," Wokingbam, 76, 94 

Grafton galleries, L'art nouveau at 
the, 24 

Guérande, 422 

Guernsey States House design, 42 
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HITCHIN, new town hall, 184 
Holiday sketches by David Berenger, 
382, 462 
Hotel, the Elysee Palace, Paris, 310 
HousES:— 
Á small country house for a Surrey 
estate, 130 
Club houte at Woodbury down, 328 
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ABCHURCH house, 
' E.C., 220 

Altar piece, Seville cathedral, 400 

An old English fireplace, 256 

Antwerp, two windows from S. Jacques, 


Cannon. street, 


382 
Archbishop's palace, Canterbury, the, 
148, 166 
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appreciable indeed, and quite large enough for the already 
overcrowded state of the profession. Moreover the number 
isincreasing surely and steadily,which shows plainly enough 
that in course of time it will certainly be considered 
absolutely essential by all architectural students to go in 
for the Institute examinations. 

Of course we know it may be argued that the Insti- 
tute is selfish in the matter by thus making the ex- 
aminations a passport into their ranks. But the com- 
pulsory examinations are sup to give an added 
value to the letters which membership of the Institute 
entitles a man to add after his name. And, therefore, to 
all intents and purposes, an architect wbo has passed the 
R.I.B.A. examinations, and becomes a member of the Insti- 
tute is registered asa duly qualified architect. The Society 
of Architects have followed 5uit, and their members will here- 
after be known as qualified and registered practitioners. 
And now we are asked to believe that this is not 
sufficient, but that we must go to Parliament and beg 
them to do what we are already doing on our 
own account. We cannot quite see the force of this. 
Things are progressing, and we shall find before very long 
that the Institute examinations will be regarded as abso- 
lutely essential, and that the cases where students do not 
undergo them will be exceptional. Then the public, also, 
will discover the fact, and will distinguish for themselves 
between the “duly qualified" and the unlabelled ones. 
They will take care that they have an architect with a 
label on. Really we do not see the use of this fresh 
endeavour to make compulsory registration the basis of 
the salvation of the architectural profession. 
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` COMPULSORY REGISTRATION AGAIN. 


tects is in the air again. Tbe Council of the Society 
Architects, with quite praiseworthy persistency, are 
once more endeavouring to awaken a definite interest in 
the subject by the holding of a series of conferences in 
various provincial centres. The first of these was held at 
Sheffield last week, and a report of the meeting will be 
found elsewhere in our present issue. Тһе result was the 
passing of a resolution in favour of the compulsory regis- 
tration of architects, and the promotion of a Bill in Parlia- 
ment for this purpose. Some attempt was made to amend 
the resolution by making it merely an expression of ap- 
proval of the principle of registration; but Mr. Marsland, 
the hon. secretary of the Society of Architects, who opened 
the discussion with a paper on the subject, said that the 
time for passing abstract resolutions had gone by, and the 
meeting favoured his opinion almost unanimously. 

With the aims of those who are thus agitating for com- 
pulsory registration we have considerable sympathy. To 
desire the purging of the profession of architecture from the 
presence in its ranks of incompetent and ignorant prac- 
titioners, and to seek to give the public confidence in the 


Tre question of the compulsory registration of archi- 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


E regret to hear of the death of Professor 6۲ 
Fletcher which occurred at his residence at West 
Hampstead on Tuesday after a brief illness. Mr. Fletcher 
was well known as Professor of Architecture and 
Building Construction at ¡King's College. He had 
also a high reputation as an expert in all legal 
questions affecting property and land, and his books 
on dilapidations, quantities, and such like matters 
have come to be regarded as standard text-books on their 
respective subjects. In conjunction with his son, Mr. 
Banister F. Fletcher, A.R.I.B.A., he also published a 
* History of Architecture" not so very long ago. Mr. 
Fletcher was elected an Associate of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects in 1860, and a Fellow in 1876. He 
was a district surveyor for West Kensington and part 
of Lambeth. It is somewhat of a melancholy coinci- 
dence that we should this week illustrate the 
new buildings for King's College School, for which 


the late Professor and his son are the architects, | 


and that the buildings should have been opened the day 


“after his death. Mr. Fletcher was for a short time М.Р. 


for the Chippenham Divison of Wiltshire ; and, latterly, 
Colonel of the Tower Hamlets Rifle Volunteers. 

Tuz Salford Corporation at a meeting held on the sth inst. 
approved the award in the barracks site competition, 
recommended by the Health Committee. The award was 
as follows :—1ist premium, of £30, to Design No. 3, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Henry Lord, F. R.I.B.A., of 42, John Dalton 
Street, Manchester ; 2nd Premium, of £20, to Design No. 
11, Submitted by Messrs. Ashley & Armstrong, 50, 
Berners Street, Oxford Street, London, ۷۷۰ : 3rd Premium, 
of £10, to Design No. 1, submitted by Messrs. W. R. 
Sharp & Fred Foster, 28, Deansgate, Manchester, The 
eleven sets of designs submitted in the competition will be 
on view at the Salford Town Hall from the roth to the 


228 inst. 


WANTED, а new bandstand for the Crystal Palace. For 
this, competitive designs are invited by the Palace 
directors, and they ofler premiums of 30, 15, and 7 guineas 
for the three best designs. А professional assessor is to 
be appointed. ‘‘ The directors reserve to themselves the 
right іс make what use they may think fit of any of the 


premiated designs." 


Тнв annual art exhibitions of London are to receive an 
addition in the shape of a show of black-and-white work 


And most of us are aware of the builder who 
when called in to advise about alterations is always 


profession by closing it to all except those duly qualified 
by examination and registered as such, are excellent 


motives enough, and, whatever one may think about the 


means to be employed to achieve these desirable objects, 
as set out in the Society of Architects' propaganda, we at 
least wilingly give all credit to the registrationists for 
sincerity of motive. The meeting at Sheffield, for instance, 
seemed quite in earnest as to the desirability of architects 
being competent to act up to their profession, and with 
such laudable desire we are sure everyone who has the 
best interests of the profession at heart will agree. We all 


of us have had experience of men calling themselves 


architects who were no more entitled to be called such 
than to be designated members of the Privy Council. One 


individual comes to our mind as we write. He had a kind of 


big builder's material yard, and on a wall in great letters 


was inscribed “ So-and-So, Plasterer,” and other trades 


too numerous to mention, whilst the brass plate on his office 
door announced also that he was an architect and sur- 


veyor. 


prepared to give a sketch, not merely for such .work but 
also for a whole building. One cannot, therefore, but be 
in sympathy with all sincere desires and attempts to. put 
a stop to this state of affairs. : 

We think, however, that this renewed agita- 
tion in favour of compu оу registration is a little 
beside the mark in view of the work which the Royal 
Institute of British Architects has achieved this past few 
years in regard to architectural examinations. This 
examination system has been a great success if we may 
judge by the large numbers who have availed themselves 
of it. Last year 104 candidates passed the Preliminary 
examination, bringing up the total of probationers on the 
register to 1,098; 95 passed the Intermediate examina- 
tion, and 31 passed the Final. Altogether 357 candidates 
. were examined last year. At the examinations just lately 
concluded, there was a larger number than ever of can- 
didates for the Preliminary, over 200 we believe ; and the 
Intermediate and Final were well attended. Yet Mr. 
Marsland thinks that “ until men find that, by undertaking 
a courseofstudy and passing an examination, they are placed 
in a better position in the eyes of the public than the man 
who s no qualification at all,it is very unlikely 
that an appreciable number of men will voluntarily come 
forward and avail themselves of this means کی‎ Institute 
examinations ] of entering the profession." We don't know 
what Mr. Marsland regards as “ап appreciable number,” but 
we think that the number of candidates examined by the 
Institute during the past few years has been very 
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Court Palace. Every visitor knows Queen Anne's Draw- 
ing-room, which is in the centre of the east wing of Wren's 
building. The beautiful ceiling represents Queen Anne 
dressed in purple and ermine in the Chariot of Justice. 
Over her head is a ctown held by Neptune and Britannia, 
while surrounding are various figures representing Peace 
and Plenty. It has now been found, says the London 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, that the whole 
of the walls were similarly painted by Verrio to represent 
Queen Anne's apotheosis as Queen of the Sea in the four 
great quarters of the globe. Latterly some of the more 
modern pictures hanging on the walls were removed to 
Kensington Palace, and it was decided to thoroughly 
clean the room. Then it was found that the walls 
were, about 1735, hung with silk damask, and in 
1833 they were actually “papered.” Оп carefully 
stripping the paper off the walls it was seen that 
the Vandals who first obscured the frescoes had done 
immense damage by cutting away much of Verrio’s 
work to insert the battens on which they stretched the 
canvas to hold the damask covering. By carefully nursing 
every bit of the design, however, the decorators have been 
able to reproduce the fragments of the pictures which 
were torn away by the workman's hammer. Contrasted 
with the King's Staircase and its heroic mural paintings by 
Verrio representing the “ Triumph of Bacchus," it is said 
that the “new” Verrios in Queen Anne's Drawing-room 
are infinitely better in colour and design. The drawing- 
room was the last room Verrio painted, as his eyesight 
failed him. Queen Anne gave him a pension of £200 a 
1 and rooms at the Palace, where һе із reported to 

ave died in 1707. The Office of Works have also Just 
obtained direct control of Wolsey’s Kitchen, a vast 
chamber in good preservation, with a tremendous fireplace 
and the “dogs” and spits actually in use in the great 
Cardinal’s time. Many other interesting relics make this 
kitchen well worthy of inspection. 


We have received a very interesting series of photographic: 


views of scenery in north-eastern England, including the 
counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
Durham, and Yorkshire. The views are published by the 
North-Eastern Railway' Company, whose lines and con- 
nections touch the districts referred to. The company 
issue a very useful lodging and hotel guide, also some 
excellent pocket-guides to “ Teesdale,” “ Тһе Yorkshire 
Coast," &c. 


WHAT seems very like a clear evasion of the Parliamentary 
provisions made for the rc-housing of inhabitants displaced 
from an area containing 20 or more houses is attributed 
to the London School Board in connection with their 
acquirement of a site in Wood Street, Bethnal Green. 
The site contained 21 houses, but the Board scheduled 
only 13 in their Bill of 1895, the remaining eight being 
scheduled in the Bill of 1896. Thusthey considered them- 
selves to be under no obligation to re-house the tenants 
so displaced. The Earl of Hardwicke, in drawing 
attention to the facts of the case in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday evening, said it was perfectly clear that, if the 
London School Board acquired more than 20 houses, the 
standing order of their lordships' House compelled them to 
submit a scheme to the Home Secretary for the re-housing 
of the persons displaced. He further said the School Board 
had pursued the policy of which he complained on more 
than one occasion, and he hoped the Government would 
see that the, Board, and the Education Department as 
well, did not continue to pursue that policy. Perhaps the 
ventilation of this grievance in the House of Commons on 
Friday last, and in the House of Lords on Tuesday, will 


lead to a clearer and more definite understanding between. 


the Home Office and the School Board in regard to this 
very important matter. 


TWENTY THOUSAND POUNDS has been offered to the West 
Hartlepool Town Council for the erection and endowment 
of a hospital in that town. The offer has been gratefully 
accepted. The donors are the representatives of the late 
Colonel Cameron. | 


THE Select Committee of the House ot Lords concluded 
their inquiry into the provisions of the London County 
Council’s Improvement Bill, dealing with the new 
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under the auspices of the Society of Illustrators. A com- 
mittee has been formed to arrange the details, and no time 
is to be lost in carrying the scheme into execution. The 
exhibitions will be limited to work by the members of the 
society, with possibly an exception here and there to 
admit of drawings by distinguished foreign illustrators, to 
whom invitations may be issued by the committee. 


THE fresco which has just been completed at the Royal 

Exchange by Mr. Ernest Crofts, К.А., has been unveiled 

during the past week. The fresco, which is the gift of the 

Mercers’ Company, is descriptive of the opening of the 

a Poya Exchange by Queen Elizabeth and Sir Thomas 
resham. 


AMONGST the pictures disposed of at Christie's on Satur- 
day, the following lots may be noted :—Portrait of a young 
lady, stated to 5e by Reynolds, but denied to be so by the 
Times, 2,800 gs. ; Sir Joshua Reynolds' portrait of Horace 
Walpole, 950 gs. ; portrait by Raeburn of Colonel Francis 
Scott, 680 gs. ; the Romney portrait of Maria, third daugh- 
ter of Andrew Lord Archer, and wife of Henry Howard, 
48o gs. T. Gainsborough, portrajt of the wife of Colonel 
Hamilton, 750 gs. ; and a pastel in an oval by J. Russell, 
“ The Persian Sibyl,” signed, and dated 1797, engraved by 
John Ogborne, and *' purchased by the present owner from 
the grand-daughter of the artist” 1,150 guineas.; С. 
Troyon, a woody landscape, 1,300 gs; А. Watteau, 
"La Musette,” a scene іп the gardens of a chateau, 
engraved by Moyreau, 1,380 gs. ; and a portrait in pastel, 
attributed to M. Quentin de la Tour, of Charlotte 
Philipinne de Chastre de Cange, Marquise de Lamure, 


450 Es. | 


А riNE Set of four panels of old Beauvais tapestry, in goed 
condition, representing аса scenes, with large-size 
figures and rich scroll border, measuring 21 ft. by шо ft., 
15 ft. by 1o ft., and two about 1o ft. square, was put up 
for auction at Messrs. Foster's gallery in Pall Mallon the 
29th ult. After keen competition the set was knocked 
down for £3,000. | 


Tuz will of the late Mr. E. Armitage, К.А., directed that 
after his wife's decease his trustees should, after providing 
for the payment of certain legacies, distribute the sum of 
£10,000 among charitable institutions or hospitals entirely 
at their discretion. “ But I direct,” the will went on to 
state, “ that the consumption hospital at Ventnor, Isle of 
Wight, and the Artists’ General Benevolent Society shall 
benefit most largely." When Mrs. Armitage died she 
ueathed £10,000 to the Artists’ Benevolent Society, 
and the trustees under these circumstances proposed to 
give the money at their disposal to other institutions. 
hey accordingly took out a summons for directions, and 
. under the terms of the will Mr. Justice Kekewich decided 
that they were free to take that course. But Mr. D. G. H, 
Gordon, as representing the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Society, appealed, and the case on Monday came before the 
Court of Appeal, composed of the Master of the Rolls, the 
President of the Probate Division, and Lord Justice Romer. 
At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, their Lord- 
ships came to the conclusion that a twofold obligation was 
imposed on the trustees, first not to leave out either of the 
two institutions named, and secondly, to give them some- 
thing more than was given to any other charitable institu- 
tion. They therefore allowed the appeal, but directed that 
the costs of both parties as between solicitor and client 
should come out of the estate. 


Major-GENERAL Sir Joun F. D. DONNELLY, K.C.B., 
having retired from the secretaryship of the Science and 
Art Department, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord President 
of the Council, has made the following appointments :— 
“ Sir George W. Kekewich, K.C.B., the present Secretary 
of the Education Department, to be also Secretary of the 
Science and Art Department. Captain W. de W. Abney, 
C.B., to be the Principal Assistant Secretary of the Science 
and Art Department. Mr. W. Tucker, C.B., to be the 
Principal Assistant Secretary of the Education Depart- 
ment. 


ÁN interesting discovery has been made by Lord Esher 
and other officials of the Office of Works at Hampton 
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of Watnall Chaworth and Watnall Cantelope, near 
Nottingham. Information and conditions may be obtained 
from Mr. C. J. Spencer, clerk, Public Offices, Basford, 
Notts, and the date for sending in the plans is the’ 17th 
of August next. 

THIRSTY East LONDON. 


The Select Committee of the House of Lords last week 
rejected the East London Waterworks Co.s Bill, which 
proposed giving the company powet to take more water 
from the Thames, and to spend / 1,400,000 on new works. 


LocAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 


At the annual conference of the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Municipal and County Engineers at Cardiff last 
week the President commented on the Local Government 
Board in no flattering way. He accused them of, in many 
instances, hindering rather than helping in sanitary pro- 
gress, and of following instead of leading sanitary science 
and public health advancement. ''One sometimes won- 
dered whether there was such an authority as the Local 
Government Board; and, if so, whether they ever sat in 
council as a Board and debated upon the important ques- 
tions affecting local goverfrment and public health." He 
contended that the Board should be an elected body com: 
posed of men who had been trained by long service in the 
great municipalities of the country. Such a board would 
always be in entire sympathy with the progressive aims 
and aspirations of municipal and county public life, and 
would aid and encourage due and ۳۴0۵6۲ ۰ 
The official reply would be interesting reading ! 


A CONSECRATED STATION, 


If—as I believe the theory is—the consecration of a 
church extends to Mother Earth beneath it, then the new 
Lombard Street Station is unique! It is under the old 
church of St. Mary Woolnoth, at the junction of King 
William and Lombard Streets, about 100 ft. below the 
road level. The church's temporary foundation consists 


thoroughfare from the Strand to Holborn, on Tuesday, 
and the Bill was ordered to be reported to the House. 


The Bill has now passed both Houses. 


IT was announced, at a meeting of the Manchester City 
Council on Wednesday, that a citizen of Manchester was 
prepared to spend £30,000 in the erection of a hospital 
for the treatment of cases of phthisis, and also intended to 
spend a further sum of from £10,000 to £15,000 in laying 


out beautiful walks for the use of the patients. 


THE 145th general meeting of the Society of Arts was held 
on the 28th ult., Sir John Wolfe Barry, the chairman ofthe 
council, in the chair. The secretary, Sir Henry Trueman 
Wood, read the report of the council, which gave an ac- 
count of the proceedings of the society during the past 
The Albert Medal of the society had been awarded 
to Sir William Crookes for his chemical and physical re- 
searches and their practical outcome. The Swiney Prize, 
granted every fifth year fora work on jurisprudence, had 
been awarded to Dr. Dixon Mann for his book oh “ Foren- 
sic Medicine and Toxicology." Several other prizes had 
also been awarded, and a list was given of the medals for 
“he Prince of Wales was 


re-elected president, and the new council for the year 


year. 


papers read during the session. 


1899-1900 was elected. 


Two large improvement schemes were officially sanctioned 
by the London County Council on Tuesday. The ойе is 
the embankment of the Thames from Victoria Tower 
Garden, Westminster, to Lambeth Bridge, widening Mill. 
bank Street, and laying out as a garden the land between 
the river and Millbank Street. The scheme is subject to 
the Government widening Abingdon Street, and the cost 
will be £580,000, towards which it is expected that the 
Westminster Vestry will contribute £100,000. The other 
improvement is the widening of Mare Street, Hackney, 
between the North London Railway and the Triangle, at 
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at a cost of about Z s8o,ooo, one-fourth to be contributed 
by the Hackney Vestry. Other improvements were also 
approved by the Council, viz :—The widening of Goswell 
Road, Clerkenwell, which will cost £209,500, the Vestries 
of Clerkenwell and St. Luke contributing /20,000; the 
widening of Nine Elms Lane, between Wandsworth Road 
and Battersea Park Road, costing £136,400, of which 
Battersea Vestry will contribute Z 15,000; the widening of 


of iron girders. 
Real ESTATE. 


Our Cousins’ term applies to City land! The Court of 
Common Council have determined to give £10,000 for. 
certain ground in Fleet Street for the widening scheme. 


° : 
ELECTROLYSIS. 


The manufacturers of “ Carbonising Coating,” lately. 
referred to in my Notes, kindly send me these: interesting 
particulars :—The superintendent of the Dayton Water- 
works, U.S.A., calculates that 17,000 ft. of main pipe must 
be relaid on account of damage done by electrolysis. Mr. 
H. P. Brown, electrical engineer of New York, has been 
making tests at Dayton, and stated the results recently at 
the annual session of the American Society of Municipal 
Improvements, held in Washington. He showed a section 
of c.i. pipe taken up at a point about half a mile from 
the power-house of one of the electric railways. It had 
been rendered so soft that an ordinary. penknife would 
make incisions in it; and the pebbles near it were dis- 
covered to be electroplatéd by the metal from the pipes. - 
The experiments also proved that the area affected was 
much wider than has been generally believed, extending, ` 
as it does, over a radius of more than half a mile from the - 
power station. Chemical analysis of the encrustation on 
the pipes showed a loss of so per cent. of iron, while the 
amount of carbon had not been reduced. It was, moreover, 
clearly demonstrated that the proximity of the pipes to the 
conductors had much to do with their deterioration: 4 ft. 
away the iron deteriorated rapidly. US oe 


SMOKELESS PowpER EXPLOSIONS. 


The American War Department is examining a telescope 
intended to disclose the locality of smokeless powder 
explosions, The inventor is Mr. Fessenden, professor of - 
electrical engineering at the Western University of 
Pennsylvania. The flash of smokeless powder is stated ` 
to be too white for the naked eye to detect in daylight. 
Mr. Fessenden endeavoured to constructa glass which 
should give the usual effect of flame at night, and reddish 
brown lenses, placed in telescope or eyeglass frames, were 
found to solve the problem. The details are preserved as ` 


a military secret, 


Camberwell New Road, costing £52,000, to which Cam- 


berwell Vestry will give £5,000; and the widening of 
Kentish Town Road, costing £10,700. It was alsoresolved 
to contribute /52,750 to the widening of the Tower 
Bridge northern approach by the City Corporation, being 


one-half of the cost. Altogether these sanctioned improve- 
ments are estimated to cost something like /1,570,000. 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
Ву CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.Inst.C.E. 


MECHANICS APPLIED TO ENGINEERING. 


| HAVE just received from the publishers, —Longmans, 
Green & Co —a very admirable book by Professor John 
Goodman, of the Yorkshire College, Leeds, entitled, 
“ Mechanics applied to Engineering." Ав hope to have 
the pleasure of noticing it at length in these columns, I 
content myself for the present with simply stating that it is 
sndispensable to those preparing for the following examina- 
tions :—The Associate Membership of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers: The B.Sc. and B.A. degrees in En- 
gineering conferred by British Universities: The 
Advanced and Honours Stages of the Science and Art 
Department in Applied Mechanics and Machine Con- 
Struction: and the City and Guilds of London Technolo- 
gical in Mechanical Engineering. An Irish medical friend 
of mine always ejaculates “ Good тап!” when approving 
of any proposition, and, adopting his phraseology, I say 
emphatically, * Good Man! Good Book”! ! 


CoMPETITION FOR SEWERAGE SCHEME. 


The Basford Rural District Council invite competitive 
plans for the sewerage and sewage disposal of the hamlets 
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THE R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 


JUNE, 189g. 
T" E following candidates have passed :— 
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Tue FINAL. 

R. T. Barker, London; H. T. Bromley, London; 
H. H. Dunstall, London; H. E. Gilford, Notting- 
ham ; Charles Hale, Kettering ; John Hunt, London ; G. E. 
Kendall, London; T. G. Lucas, Hitchin; H. A. 
Neubronner, London; ۷۷۰ G. Ross, London; W. M. 
Settle, London; T. Sharpe, Kendal; H. F. Traylen, 
Leicester; T. H. H. Vowles, Oldham; P. J. Warman, 
London. 

THE INTERMEDIATE. 

C. L. Fleming-Williams, London; L. G. Detmar, 
London; Douglas Wood, Hull; J. W. Grove, Reigate; 
Н. W. Cubitt, Lowestoft; S. J. Halse, ed M. 
Kent, Norwich; L. L. Bright, Nottingham; A, R. 
Robertson, London; T. H. Gibbs, London; H. ۰ 
Simpson, Edinburgh; E. B. Norris, Birmingham ; W. M. 
Dean, Gravesend; P. ). Haywood, London; H. B. 
Mackenzie, Cardiff; M. Stillman, Cheltenham; R. R.Gall, 
London; H. A. Rowbotham, Denbigh; C. E. Monro, 
Glasgow; H. W. Hobbiss, Birmingham ; S. R. Oakes, 
Manchester; W. St. Leger Crowley, Cardiff; P. A. 
Hinchliffe, Barnsley; W. J. Davies, London; A. М. 
Peart, Newcastle, Staffs ; . A. Slater, Peterborough ; 
F. C. Wrigley, London ; R. T. Grove, London. 

THE PRELIMINARY. 

S. J. W. Adkins, Hastings ; R. J. Archibald, Middles- 
brough; T. M. Arthur, Airdrie, N.B.; R. A. Barber, 
Reigate; A.J. Barclay, Montrose; W. J. R. Barker, Man- 
chester; H. C. Bartholomew, Eastbourne ; T. A. Beavan, 
Cardiff; F. R. Berry, Lincoln; C. T. Bevis, Southsea ; 
Rr Bonwick, London ; G. A. Boswell, Wolverhampton ; 
F. E. Bowdler, Shrewsbury ; H. M. Bowes, London; H. 
P. Briggs, London ; F. H. Bromhead, Tipton, Staffs; C. 
F. Callow, St. Leonards-on-Sea ; V. Calvert, Bradford ; 
W. N. Castelloe, London ; R. P. Chamberlain, Leicester ; 
C. B. Cleveland, Cambridge; W. B. Colthurst, Taunton ; 
R. O. Constant, Eastbourne; G. H. Craney, London; 
B. E. Crockett, London; H. G. Culver, London ; W. R. 
Davison, London ; D. W. Day, Leicester; H. Dawson, 
Sheffield ; W. J. Delbridge, London ; Miss C. M. Dale, 
Brixton; A. P. Dowglass, Reigate; E. Н. Edleston, 
Manchester ; J. A. G. Elliot, Edinburgh ; E. M. Ellis, 
London; T.C. Evans, Hanley ; N. B. Fairweather, London ; 
. W. Farmer, London ; W. H. Garwood, Sap 
I Glendinning, Halifax ; L. M. Gotch, Kettering; E. Т. 
Goff, Lowestoft; H.J. Gravenor, London; C. I. Greenhow, 
Newcastle; E. G. H. Gunn, London; H. Hall, Hastings ; 
T. W. Hamilton, Greenock; J. L. Hampson, Bolton ; 
T. G. L. Hanks, Reading ; E. L. Haynes, St. Albans ; J. H. 
Hargreaves, Manchester; F. W. Hayward, Taunton; 
A. W. Heath, Eastbourne; James Henry, London; J. B. 
Hector, Aberdeen ; P. T. Hildesley, London; B. C Hill, 
Bristol; H. Hill, South Shields; Miss F. F. Hobsoh, 
Belfast; A. F. Holden, Chesterfield ; W. F. C. Holden, 
Cambridge; G. O. Howship, London; C. J. S. Holcombe, 
London; R. J. Hughes, Llanfairfechan ; F. J. Humphrey, 
Worthing ; C. W. Hitchcox, Newport, Mon. ; O. Ingham, 
Elland, Yorks; R. W. Ingleby, Sunderland; T. W. 
Jacobs, Cardiff; G. H. ер Bournemouth; ). M. 
enkinson, Sheffield; E. N. Johnson, Newport, Mon. ; R. 
Johnston, Swindon; L. Judge, London; E. M. Joseph, 

ondon; E. R. Kennedy, Belfast; L. Kesteven, London ; 
F. Lansdown, Lincoln; M. C. M. Leggett, Reading; 
T. S. Lello, Sheffield; L. Long, London; R. Longden, 
Burslem ; C. G. McDowell, Dublin; J. N. K. McKilliam, 
London; A. D. MacLaren, Manchester; S. Maddock, 
Frodsham, Cheshire; W. P. Major, Somerset: A. J. 
Marshall, Windsor; R. P. Marshall, Sheffield ; I. Massey, 
Bolton; J. G. P. Meaden, London ; F. Meakin, Derby; 
H. E. Moore, Redcar, Yorks; Т. A. Millar, Glasgow ; 
H. S. Morris, London; E. J. Mundell, Poole, Dorset; 
J. Myers, London; N. T. Myers, Watford; W. R. 
Osborne, Swindon; F. Osler, Halifax; J. Owen, Blaenau 
Ffestiniog, Wales; W. B. Oxley, Leicester; C. E. L. 
Parkinson, Chelmsford ; A. G. Parker, Worcester ; C. T. 
S. Paul, Bristol; C. H. Perkins, Wokingham; P. C. 
Pilling, Bolton; Alan Potter, London; Miss B. Potts, 
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Fire Tests. 


The British Fire Prevention Committee are conducting 
some useful tests this month, amongst them are :—The fire 
resistance of skylights and casements glazed with patent 
wire-glass, by Messrs. Pilkington $ Co., of St. Helens; 
the inflammability of a matchboard partition, constructed 
by the British Non-Flammable Wood Co. ; the fire resist- 
ance of a hollow matchboard partition filled with silicate 
cotton, made jointly by Messrs. Anderson and Broadbent ; 
the comparative fire resistance of ordinary sashes glazed 
with 32-02. glass, plate glass, and lead lights, and the 
comparative fire resistance of a 2-in. solid teak door, and 
a similar one of oak. The official reports are carefully 
prepared, and must in time lessen the labours of our over- 
worked firemen. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


” KING'S COLLEGE SCHOOL. 


PROFESSOR BANISTER FLETCHER AND SONS, ARCHITECTS. 


MELANCHOLY interest attaches to our illustrations 
this week in that Professor Banister Fletcher, the 
senior partner of the firm of architects responsible for 
the design of these new buildings, died on Wednesday. 
King's College School was opened іп 1813, having 
been founded as part of the Royal Foundation of 
King's College, London, by Royal Charter of King 
George IV. bearing date the fourteenth day of August, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine. The school 
was from the first, and still is, under the government of the 
Council of King's College. Until 1897 the school was 
carried on at King's College in the Strand. In that year 
the council, in view of the superior advantages of a 
country over a town site, and of the.officially recognised 
need for a school of the first rank in this neighbourhood, 
decided to remove the school to its present situation facing 
Wimbledon Common. The site possessed the advantage 
of large buildings already in existence, and easily adapt- 
able for school purposes. But it was recognised from the 
first that it would be necessary to supplement the existing 
building at an early date. 

As a first instalment of the complete design or the 

rmanent buildings, the council have erected the large 

all and class-rooms which were opened on the 6th inst. 
(yesterday), by Field-Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, K.G 

The new school buildings consist, on the ground floor, of 
six new class-rooms, each 24 ft. by 17 ft. and 12 ft. in height. 
These open off a corridor 7 ft. wide, and are connected by a 
still wider corridor with the old school buildings. On the 
upper floor is the great hall, which measures 84 ft. by 42 ft. 
6 in. and which has a height of 20 ft. to the tie beam. This 
is one of the largest school halls in England. It is covered 
with an ornamented open timber roof of queen post type. 
The walls of the hall are of red brick, which gives it a 
bright and warm appearance, the roof being stained a dark 
colour. There will eventually be a gallery across the en- 
trance end of the hall as shown in the interior view. 

The exterior of the building is faced with red bricks. 
The traceried and mullioned windows are executed in 
Corsham Down stone. Thestonework and carving have 
been executed by Messrs. Flint Brothers, of Kennington, 
from the architects’ detail drawings. 

Special attention has been paid to the heating and 
ventilation of the building, so as to bring it up to modern 
requirements. Fresh warmed air is introduced over venti- 
lating radiators, and is drawn from each class-room through 
an air trunk inthe corridor floor into a heated main upcast 
flue. A continuous stream of warm fresh air is thus con- 
tinually passing through the class-rooms, which have ап 
equable temperature throughout. The great ball is also 
thoroughly heated and ventilated. 

The style the architects have selected is of the collegiate 
type, but with sufficient modern feeling to differentiate it 
from previous examples and give it a character of its own. 
The large windows at the ends of the great hall are of 
ample proportions. In the flanking towers to the front are 
the staircases to the great hall, and the upper parts are 
used as record rooms for the school archives. 
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examinations were not compulsory. Не maintained that, 
until men found that by undergoing a course of study and 
passing an examination they were placed in a better posi- 
ticn in the eyes of the public than the man who possessed 
no qualification at all, it was unlikely that an appreciable 
number of men would voluntarily come forward and avail 
themselves of this means of entering their profession. 
Mr. Marsland then proceeded to discuss the advantages 
of registration, which he enumerated as follows :— (1) 
Closing the doors to incompetent men; (2) raising the 
standard of the profession; and (3) obiaining the confi- 
dence of the public and State recognition. In conclusion, 
Mr. Marsland gave a general outline of a Registration ۶ 
applicable to the architectura] profession, which pretty 
closely followed the lines upon which the Bill already pre- 
sented to Parliament was drafted. 

The following resolution was then moved by Mr. 
Vallance: “ That this meeting cordially approves the 
principle of statutory examination and registration of 
architects, and is of opinion that it is desirable, in the 
interests of the public and the architectura] profession, to 
promote a Bill in Parliament for the attainment of this 
object." 


Mr. Wigfull seconded. 
Mr. Bryden, in supporting, said they had been punished 


perhaps more than anybody as a result of this want of 
registration. The thanks of architects generally were due 
to the Society of Architects for taking up this matter.— 
Mr. Fenton believed that a large majority of the members 
of the Sheffield Society were in favour of registration. 
They did not want to go in opposition to the Royal 
Institüte, to which they were affiliated, but they would be 
glad if the institute would take it up, not 'only in the 
interests of the younger members, but of the profession 
generally.—Mr. G. S. Haslam approved of the resolution, 
believing that legitimate members of the profession could 
only protect themselves by such a method. | 

Mr. J. Smith agreed that Mr. Fenton had voiced the 
general opinion of the members of the Sheffield Society, 
but with the resolution in its present form he was afraid 
many of them would not agree. He did not think it was 
wise at this juncture to promote a Bill in Parliament. 
They had a great many leaders of the profession against 
them, and the Royal Institute, to say the least about it, 
was rather apathetic on the subject, and with such a divi- 
sion amongst themselves he was afraid that any Bill would 
be doomed to failure. He suggested an alteration in the 
resolution, by leaving out the reference to the promotion 
of a Bill. 

Mr. Mitchell- Withers did not think the time was ripe 
yet for the promotion of a Bill, and, moreover, sufficient 
explanation had not been given of the method of examina- 
tion to justify them in supporting the resolution as it . was 
submitted to them. —– Мг. Buck thought it would be best 
to win over the Royal Institute before proceeding to 
Parliament. 

Mr. Smith moved an amendment to take out the words 
after "registration of architects " and to substitute “апа 
is in favour of every wise and practical effort being made 
to realise this registration." — Mr. Mitchell- Withers 
seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Marsland expressed the opinion that the time had 
gone by for abstract resolutions, and in the end the reso- 
lution was carried, the amendment only securing four 


supporters. 


Banbury; J. C. Piocter, Ycik; J. W. Ramsbottom, 
Stockport; K. Н, Read, Reading; F. S. Reynolds, Bir- 
mingham; H. J, Richardson, St. Leonards-on-Sea; 
H. P. Roberts, Cardiff; A, Round, Birmingham ; W. S. 
Rumsby, Bournemouth; G. S. Salomons, Manchester; 
F. Sanderson, Guisborough; J. M. Sheppard, London ; 
A, W. Sherwood, London ; G. D. B. Shepherd, London ; 
C. F. Skipper, London; C. H. Smith, London; A. 
Smithers, London; E. G. W. Souster, Northampton ; 
. À. Speir, Cardiff; H. Spencer, Notts; W. R. Spurr, 
atley; F. A. Sprules, London; E. Stockwell, Leeds ; 
R. H. Stone. London; M. J. *tyles, Rugby; F. Sutton, 
Reading; W. H. Swann, Nottingham; J. R. Sykes, 
Brighton; T. J. Tatham, London; J. E. Taylor, London; 
C. J. Thomp son, London; C. Thorp, Manchester; F. J. 
Too p, Lincoln; J. N. R. Vining, London; T. ; 
W atkins, Ramsgate ; J. Wilcock, Shipley, Yorks; J. R. 
Wilkinson, South Shields; F. Willey, York; S. G. N. 
Willson, London; W. H. B. Wright, Lincoln; C. S. 
Yates, London; Thos. Young, South Shields; L. S. 


Y oungman, Bournemouth. 


AN АЕСНІТЕСТ5! CONFERENCE AT 
SHEFFIELD. 


CONFERENCE of architects was held on Friday 
۸ last at Sheffield under the auspices of the Society of 
Architects (London) to discuss (a) the Statutory Registra- 
tion of the Profession; and (b) the Rights of Light and 
, Air. Mr. Walter L. Emden, the President of the Society 
of Architects, was in the chair. 
THE QUESTION OF REGISTRATION. 

In regard to this question Mr. Emden, in opening the 
proceedings, said that the society were holding these pro- 
vincial meetings in order to obtain expressions of opinion 
on this important subject. He was anxious that the Royal 
Institute of British Architects should take up the question, 
but up to the present they had contented themselves with 
passing resolutions, and there were many who felt that the 
time for some action had now arrived. Whilst doctors, 
dentists, and lawyers had their compulsory examinations, 
any man—a coalman, or an oilman, or anyone else could 
place a brass plate on his door announcing that he was an 
architect and surveyor. It seemed to him that examina- 
tion and registration were necessary before this kind of 
thing could be stopped. In every other civilised country 
there was compulsory examination, but in England they 
were behindhand in this matter, which was not only of 
great importance to their profession, but also to the public 
at large. 

Mr. Ellis Marsland, the hon. secretary of the society, 
next read a paper on the subject, in which he detailed 
the proceedings which led up to the production of the 
Architects’ Registration ВШ in 1887, and the reconstructed 
Bill of 1893. Mr. Marsland then went on to point out 
the need for something like unanimity amongst architects 
before further definite progress could be hoped for, and 
said that the present series of provincial meetings organised 
by the Society of Architects was for the purpose of bring- 
ing architects together in order that their opinion might 
be more clearly ascertained and understood. He com- 
plained of the inaction of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in the matter, and their opposition to the 
present Bill. If they would but take the question up and 
see it through, they would, he said, have the hearty 
co-operation of the Society of Architects. Mr. Marsland 
then proceeded to explain what registration meant as far 
as those who were responsible for the Architects’ Regis- 
tration Bill understood it. It meant, he said, that every 
man practising architecture should be duly enrolled in an 
official register under an Act of Parliament, and be re- 
sponsible for his professional actions, and that no one be 
allowed to practise until he has been duly enrolled. In 
the future it meant that no one would be allowed to 

ractise architecture until he was duly qualified and had 
een found so by undergoing a qualifying examination. 
Referring to the professions of law and medicine, 
Mr. Marsland contended that the profession of 
architecture as much required the benefits of 
registration as they did. The failure of the institute 
panacea of an examination system lay in the fact that the 


Tue RIGHTS oF LIGHT AND AIR. 
The discussion upon this subject was opened by Mr. 
Emden, who read a paper upon it, which we give else- 


where. 
Mr. Smith then moved, and Mr. Haslam seconded, 


“That with a view to lessening the costly litigation and 
delay now attendant upon questions relating to light and 
air arising out of building operations, it was desirable, in 
the interests of the public and the architectural profession 
alike, that all such questions should be submitted to and 
decided by a technical tribunal in connection with the 
local municipal authority, before the commencement of 
the work.” ۱ 

The Chairman said this plan had been tried in Scotland, 
had been in force there, in fact, for very many years, and 


had proved a great success, 
Mr. Hubbard did not see why the local authority should 


interfere. 
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THE R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 


JUNE, 189g. 
T E following candidates have passed :— 


THE FINAL. 

R. T. Barker, London; H. T. Bromley, London; 
H. H. Dunstall, London; H. E. Gilford, Notting- 
ham ; Charles Hale, Kettering ; John Hunt, London; G. E. 
Kendall, London; T. G. ucas, Hitchin; Н. А. 
Neubronner, London; W. G. Ross, London; W. M. 
Settle, London; T. Sharpe, Kendal; H. F. Traylen, 
Leicester; T. H. H. Vowles, Oldham; P. J. Warman, 
London. 

THE INTERMEDIATE. 

C. L. Fleming-Williams, London; L. G. Detmar, 
London; Douglas Wood, Hull; J. W. Grove, Reigate; 
H. W. Cubitt, Lowestoft; S. j; Halse, London ; J. M. 
Kent, Norwich; L. L. Bright, Nottingham; A, R. 
Robertson, London; T. H. Gibbs, London; H. D. 
Simpson, Edinburgh; E. B. Norris, Birmingham ; W. M. 
Dean, Gravesend; P. [. Haywood, London; H. B. 
Mackenzie, Cardiff ; M. Stillman, Cheltenham ; R. R. Gall, 
London; H. A. Rowbotham, Denbigh; C. E. Monro, 
Glasgow; H. W. Hobbiss, Birmingham ; S. R. Oakes, 
Manchester; W. St. Leger Crowley, Cardiff; P. A. 
Hinchliffe, Barnsley; W. J. Davies, London; А. М. 
Peart, Newcastle, Staffs ; . A. Slater, Peterborough ; 
F. C. Wrigley, London ; R. T. Grove, London. 

THE PRELIMINARY. 

S. J. W. Adkins, Hastings ; К. J. Archibald, Middles- 
brough; T. M. Arthur, Airdrie, N.B.; R. A. Barber, 
Reigate; A.J. Barclay, Montrose; W. J. R. Barker, Мап- 
chester; H. C. Bartholomew, Eastbourne ; T. A. Beavan, 
Cardiff; F. R. Berry, Lincoln; C. T. Bevis, Southsea ; 
H. I. Bonwick, London; G. A. Boswell, Wolverhampton ; 
F. E. Bowdler, Shrewsbury ; H. M. Bowes, London; H. 
P. Briggs, London; F. H. Bromhead, Tipton, Staffs; C. 
F. Callow, St. Leonards-on-Sea ; V. Calvert, Bradford ; 
W. N. Castelloe, London; R. P. Chamberlain, Leicester ; 
C. B. Cleveland, Cambridge; W. B. Colthurst, Taunton ; 
R. O. Constant, Eastbourne; G. H. Craney, London; 
B. E. Crockett, London; H. G. Culver, London ; W. R. 
Davison, London ; D. W. Day, Leicester; H. Dawson, 
Sheffield ; W. J. Delbridge, London ; Miss C. M. Dale, 
Brixton; A. P. Dowglass, Reigate; E. Н. Edleston, 
Manchester ; |. A. G. Elliot, Edinburgh ; E. M. Ellis, 
London; T. C. Evans, Hanley ; N. B. Fairweather, London ; 
) W. Farmer, London; W. H. Garwood, Norwich; J. 


T. Glendinning, Halifax ; L. M. Gotch, Kettering ; E. T. 


Goff, Lowestoft ; H.J. Gravenor, London; C. I . Greenhow, 
Newcastle; E. G. H. Gunn, London; H. Hall, Hastings ; 
T. W. Hamilton, Greenock; J. L. Hampson, Bolton ; 
T. G. L. Hanks, Reading ; E. L. Haynes, St. Albans ; J. H. 
Hargreaves, Manchester; F. W. Hayward, Taunton; 
A. W. Heath, Eastbourne; James Henry, London ; J. B. 
Hector, Aberdeen ; P. T. Hildesley, London; B. C. Hill, 
Bristol; H. Hill, South Shields; Miss F. F. Hobson, 
Belfast; A. F. Holden, Chesterfield ; W. F. C. Holden, 
Cambridge ; G. O. Howship, London ; wer S. Holcombe, 
London; R. J. Hughes, Llanfairfechan : F. J. Humphrey, 
Worthing ; C. W. Hitchcox, Newport, Mon. ; O. Ingham, 
Elland, Yorks; R. W. Ingleby, Sunderland; T. W. 
Jacobs, Cardiff; G. ۰ jeu Bournemouth; J. M. 
enkinson, Sheffield ; E. N. Johnson, Newport, Mon. ; R. 
Johnston, Swindon; L. Judge, London; E. M. Joseph, 

ondon; E. R. Kennedy, Belfast; L. Kesteven, London ; 
F. Lansdown, Lincoln; M. C. M. Leggett, Reading ; 
T. S. Lello, Sheffield; L. Long, London; R. Longden, 
Burslem ; C. G. McDowell, Dublin; J. N. K. McKilliam, 
London; A. D. MacLaren, Manchester; S. Maddock, 
Frodsham, Cheshire; W. P. Major, Somerset: A. J. 
Marshall, Windsor; R. P. Marshall, Sheffield ; I. Massey, 
Bolton; J. G. P. Meaden, London; F. Meakin, Derby; 
H. E. Moore, Redcar, Yorks; T. A. Millar, Glasgow ; 
H. S. Morris, London; E. J. Mundell, Poole, Dorset ; 
J. Myers, London; N. T. Myers, Watford ; R 
Osborne, Swindon ; F. Osler, Halifax; J. Owen, Blaenau 
Ffestiniog, Wales; W. B. Oxley, Leicester; C. E. L. 
Parkinson, Chelmsford ; A. G. Parker, Worcester ; C. T. 
S. Paul, Bristol; C. H. Perkins, Wokingham; Р, ہا‎ 
Pilling, Bolton; Alan Potter, London; Miss B. Potts, 


Fire Tests. 


The British Fire Prevention Committee are conducting 
some useful tests this month, amongst them are :— The fire 
resistance of skylights and casements glazed with patent 
wire-glass, by Messrs. Pilkington & Co., of St. Helens ; 
the inflammability of a matchboard partition, constructed 
by the British Non-Flammable Wood Co. ; the fire resist- 
ance of a hollow matchboard partition filled with silicate 
cotton, made jointly by Messrs. Anderson and Broadbent ; 
the comparative fire resistance of ordinary sashes glazed 
with 32-oz. glass, plate glass, and lead lights, and the 
comparative fire resistance of a 2-in. solid teak door, and 
a similar one of oak. The official reports are carefully 
prepared, and must in time lessen the labours of out over- 
worked firemen. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


r KING’S COLLEGE SCHOOL. 


PROFESSOR BANISTER FLETCHER AND SONS, ARCHITECTS. 


MELANCHOLY interest attaches to our illustrations 
this week in that Professor Banister Fletcher, the 
senior partner of the firm of architects responsible for 
the design of these new buildings, died on Wednesday. 
` King's College School was opened іп 1813, having 
been founded as part of the Royal Foundation of 
King’s College, London, by Royal Charter of King 
George IV. bearing date the fourteenth day of August, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine. The school 
was from the first, and stil] is, under the government of the 
Council of King's College. Until 1897 the school was 
carried on at King's College in the Strand. In that year 
the council, in view of the superior advantages of a 
country over a town site, and of the officially recognised 
need for a school of the first rank in this neighbourhood, 
decided to remove the school to its present situation facing 
Wimbledon Common. The site possessed the advantage 
of large buildings already in existence, and easily adapt- 
able for school purposes. But it was recognised from the 
first that it would be necessary to supplement the existing 
building at an early date. 

As a first instalment of the complete design or the 

rmanent buildings, the council have erected the large 

all and class-rooms which were opened on the 6th inst. 
(yesterday) by Field-Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, K.G 

The new school buildings consist, on the ground floor, of 
six new class-rooms, each 24 ft. by 17 ft. and 12 ft. in height. 
These open off a corridor 7 ft. wide, and are connected by a 
still wider corridor with the old school buildings. On the 
upper floor is the great hall, which measures 84 ft. by 42 ft. 
6 in. and which has a height of 20 ft. to the tie beam. This 
is one of the largest school halls in England. It is covered 
with an ornamented open timber roof of queen post type. 
The walls of the hall are of red brick, which gives it a 
bright and warm appearance, the roof being stained a dark 
colour. There will eventually be a gallery across the en- 
trance end of the hall as shown in the interior view. 

The exterior of the building is faced with red bricks. 
The traceried and mullioned windows are executed in 
Corsham Down stone. Тһе stonework and carving have 
been executed by Messrs. Flint Brothers, of Kennington, 
from the architects’ detail drawings. 

Special attention has been paid to the heating and 
ventilation of the building, so as to bring it up to modern 
requirements. Fresh warmed air is introduced over venti- 
lating radiators, and is drawn from each class-room through 
an air trunk in the corridor floor into a heated main upcast 
flue. A continuous stream of warm fresh air is thus con- 
tinually passing through the class-rooms, which have an 
equable temperature throughout, The great hall is also 
thoroughly heated and ventilated. 

The style the architects have selected is of the collegiate 
type, but with sufficient modern feeling to differentiate it 
from previous examples and give it a character of its own. 
The large windows at the ends of the great hall are of 
ample proportions. In the flanking towers to the front are 
the staircases to the great hall, and the upper parts are 
used as record rooms for the school archives. 
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examinations were not compulsory. He maintained that, 
until men found that by undergoing a course of study and 
passing an examination they were placed in a better posi- 
ticn in the eyes of the public than the man who possessed 
no qualification at all, it was unlikely that an appreciable 
number of men would voluntarily come forward and avail 
themselves of this means of entering their profession. 
Mr. Marsland then proceeded to discuss the advantages 
of registration, which he enumerated as follows :—(1) 
Closing the doors to incompetent men; (2) raising the 
standard of the profession; and (3) obtaining the confi- 
dence of the public and State recognition. In conclusion, 
Mr. Marsland gave a general outline of a Registration Act 
applicable to the architectural profession, which pretty 
closely followed the lines upon which the Bill already pre- 
sented to Parliament was drafted. 

The following resolution was then moved by Mr. 
Vallance: “ That this meeting cordially approves the 
principle of statutory examination and registration of 
architects, and is of opinion that it is desirable, in the 
interests of the public and the architectural profession, to 
promote a Bill in Parliament for the attainment of this 


object.” 

Mr. Wigfull seconded. 

Mr. Bryden, in supporting, said they had been punished 
perhaps more than anybody as a result of this want of 
registration. The thanks of architects generally were due 
to the Society of Architects for taking up this matter.— 
Mr. Fenton believed that a large majority of the members 
of the Sheffield Society were in favour of registration. 
They did not want to go in opposition to the Royal 
Institute, to which they were affiliated, but they would be 
glad if the institute would take it up, not only in the 

unger members, but of the profession 


interests of the yo 
generally.—Mr. б. S. Haslam approved of the resolution, 
believing that legitimate members of the profession could 


only protect themselves by such a method. = 
had voiced the 


Mr. J. Smith agreed that Mr. Fenton 


general opinion of the members of the Sheffield Society, 


but with the resolution in its present form he was afraid 
many of them would not agree. He did not think it was 
wise at this juncture to promote a Billin Parliament. 
They had a great many leaders of the profession against 
them, and the Royal Institute, to say the least about it, 
was rather apathetic on the subject, and with such a divi- 
sion amongst themselves he was afraid that any Bill would 
be doomed to failure. He suggested an alteration in the 
resolution, by leaving out the reference to the promotion 
of a Bill. 

Mr. Mitchell-Withers did not think the time was ripe 
yet for the promotion of a Bill, and, moreover, sufficient 
explanation had not been given of the method of examina- 
tion to justify them in supporting the resolution as it . was 
submitted to them. —Mr. Buck thought it would be best 
to win over the Royal Institute before proceeding to 
Parliament. 

Mr. Smith moved an amendment to take out the words 
after "registration of architects ” and to substitute “апа 
is in favour of every wise and practical effort being made 
to realise this registration." — Mr. Mitchell-\Vithers 
seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Marsland expressed the opinion that the time had 
gone by for abstract resolutions, and in the end the reso- 
lution was carried, the amendment only securing four 
supporters. 

THE RIGHTS OF LIGHT AND AIR. 

The discussion upon this subject was opened by Мі. 
Emden, who read a paper upon it, which we give else- 
where. 

Mr. Smith then moved, and Mr. Haslam seconded, 
“That with a view to lessening the costly litigation and 
delay now attendant upon questions relating to light and 
air arising out of building operations, it was desirable, in 
the interests of the public and the architectural profession 
alike, that all such questions should be submitted to and 
decided by a technical tribunal in connection with the 
local municipal authority, before the commencement of 
the work." 

The Chairman said this plan had been tried in Scotland, 
had been in force there, in fact, for very many years, and 


had proved a great success. 
Mr. Hubbard did not see why the local authority should 


interfere. 


. C. Procter, Үсік; J. W. Ramsbottom, 
. H. Read, Reading; F. S. Reynolds, Bir- 
H. j. Richardson, St. Leonards-on-Sea; 
H. P. Roberts, Cardiff; A, Round, Birmingham; W. S. 
Rumsby, Bournemouth; G. S. Salomons, Manchester; 
F. Sanderson, Guisborough; J. M. Sheppard, London ; 
А, W. Sherwood, London ; G. D. B. Shepherd, London ; 
C. F. Skipper, London; C. H. Smith, London; A. 
Smithers, London; E. G. W. Souster, Northampton ; 
W. R. Spurr, 

atley; F. A. Sprules, London; E. Stockwell, Leeds ; 
R. H. Stone. London; M. J. *tyles, Rugby; F. Sutton, 
. R. Sykes, 

Brighton; T. J. Tatham, London; J. E. Taylor, London; 
C. J. Thomp son, London; C. Thorp, Manchester; F. J. 


Banbury ; 
Stockport ; 
mingham ; 


. A. Speir, Cardiff; H. Spencer, Notts ; 


Reading; W. H. Swann, Nottingham; J 


Too p, Lincoln; J. N. R. Vining, London; T. 


W atkins, Ramsgate ; J. Wilcock, یت‎ Yorks; |. R. 
ork; S. G. N. 


Wilkinson, South Shields; F. Willey, k ; 


Willson, London; W. H. B. Wright, Lincoln; C. S. 
Young, South Shields; L. S. 


Yates, London; Thos. 
Y oungman, Bournemouth. 


AN ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE AT 
SHEFFIELD. 


CONFERENCE of architects was held on Friday 
last at Sheffield under the auspices of the Society of 


Architects (London) to discuss (a) the Statutory Registra- 


tion of the Profession; and (b) the Rights of Light and 
Mr. Walter L. Emden, the President of the Society 


, Air. 
of Architects, was in the chair. 
THE QUESTION OF REGISTRATION. 

In regard to this question Mr. Emden, in opening the 
proceedings, said that the society were holding these pro- 
vincial meetings in order to obtaín expressions of opinion 
on this important subject. He was anxious that the Royal 
Institute of British Architects should take up the question, 
but up to the present they had contented themselves with 
passing resolutions, and there were many who felt that the 
time for some action had now arrived. Whilst doctors, 
dentists, and lawyers had their compulsory examinations, 
апу man—a coalman, or an oilman, or anyone else could 
place a brass plate on his door announcing that he was an 
architect and surveyor. It seemed to him that examina- 
tion and registration were necessary before this kind of 
thing could be stopped. In every other civilised country 
there was compulsory examination, but in England they 
were behindhand in this matter, which was not only of 
great importance to their profession, but also to the public 
at large. 

Mr. Ellis Marsland, the hon. secretary of the society, 
next read a paper on the subject, in which he detailed 
the proceedings which led up to the production of the 
Architects’ Registration Bill in 1887, and the reconstructed 
Bill of 1893. Mr. Marsland then went on to point out 
the need for something like unanimity amongst architects 
before further definite progress could be hoped for, and 
said that the present series of provincial meetings organised 
by the Society of Architects was for the purpose of bring- 
ing architects together in order that their opinion might 
be more clearly ascertained and understood. He com- 
plained of the inaction of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in the matter, and their opposition to the 
present Bill. If they would but take the question up and 
see it through, they would, he said, have the hearty 
co-operation of the Society of Architects. Mr. Marsland 
then proceeded to explain what registration meant as far 
as those who were responsible for the Architects' Regis- 
tration Bill understood it. It meant, he said, that every 
man practising architecture should be duly enrolled in an 
official register under an Act of Parliament, and be re- 
sponsible for his professional actions, and that no one be 
allowed to practise until he has been duly enrolled. In 
the future it meant that no one would be allowed to 
Рвезе architecture until he was duly qualified and had 

een found so by undergoing a qualifying examination. 
Referring to the professions of law and medicine, 
Mr. Marsland contended that the profession of 
architecture as much required the benefits of 
registration as they did. The failure of the institute 
panacea of an examination system lay in the fact that the 
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Mr. Mitchell-Withers moved that the words “in con- | those actually engaged in these trades, and no attempt is 
nection with the local municipal authority " be omitted, | made to provide for the amateur student of drawing and 
and this amendment was seconded by Mr. Wigfull. painting. The school is exceedingly well-equipped with 

Tbe Chairman, replying to questions, said the local | all appliances for carrying on practically the crafts em- 
authority would be by far the most convenient body, as | braced, and with fine examples of old work to serve as a 
the same set of plans which had to be submitted before | stimulus. "The staff is composed of specialists, of distinc- 
buildings were commenced would do for the light and air | tion in their particular subjects, working under the general 
examination. This technical tribunal could not be final, | direction of Mr. G. Frampton, A.R.A., and Mr. W. R. 
because a party not satisfied with the decision had | Lethaby. | 22. 
recourse to the ordinary law, but іп Scotland it was very During the third session, just completed, the school has 
rarely that the ordinary law was resorted to. The expenses been very successful, not only in attracting students (nearly 
in connection with the tribunal. were very small indeed, | 600 having been in attendance), but also in the quality of 
because the gentlemen constituting the tribunal were | the work done, in which there is a distinct advance upon 
experts, and therefore expert evidence was not needed, | last year. At the general competition in March last for 
and much cost was saved. | art scholarships and exhibitions offered by the Technical 

The resolution was carried, only two gentlemen sup- | Education Board, open to all art schools and classes in the 
porting the amendment. Votes of thanks were accorded | London area, no less than 47 awards out of a total of 150 
to Mr. Marsland and the President for their papers, and | were made to students of the central school, to the work of 
Mr. Emden, in responding, thanked the Sheffield friends which special commendation was given in the report of the 
for their reception. examiners, Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., and Mr. Selwyn 

| Image. Thestudents appreciate and profit by the facilities 
given them for gaining an all-round view of their crafts, 
such as is no longer possible in the rigidly subdivided 
workshop. 

Within the limits of the present temporary premises, no 
great development is to be looked for. But a small class 
for ornamental writing (suitable for illuminated addresses) 
is contemplated for next session, which commences on. 
September 18tb. Full information as to this or any other 


classes can be had qn application to the curator at the 
school. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 


HE members of the above association held their annual 

. excursion and dinner on Saturday last, July Ist. 
1 hese excursions are arranged for the purpose of studying 
and sketching both old and modern work ; and it was 
decided this year to visit Chester, so as to afford mem- 
bers an opportunity of becoming more closely acquainted 
with the half-timber style of buildings for which that city 
is world-famed. Тһе party, numbering 3o, left Dublin on 
Friday night. Saturday morning was devoted to the 
Cathedral, where the members were welcomed by the 
Dean, who kindly drew their attention to the chief 
points of interest in the building. The cloisters and the 
beautiful caryed woodwork in the choir were greatly 
admired; but the interior of the Cathedral has suffered 
somewhat from injudicious restoration. After lunch the 
party made a tour of the city under the guidance of Mr. 
Minshull of the firm of Douglas & Minshull, the well- 
known Chester architects. 1ٴ‎ his gentleman spared neither 
time nor trouble in his efforts to assist the visitors. 

The annual dinner was held in the evening at the Green 
Dragon Hotel, the President, Mr. George Sheridan, 
A.R.I.B.A., ın the chair. Amongst those present were :— 
Mr. Minshull, Mr. MacArthur Butler, Mr. J. Holloway, 
Mr. F. A. Butler, Mr. C. H. Asbwortb, Mr. M. J. Tighe, 
Mr. J. H. Webb, Mr. A. Scott, Mr. T. Coleman, Mr. C. 
H. Mitchell, Mr. F. Hicks, Mr. H. Allberry, Mr. P. F. 
O'Sullivan, &c. After dinner the usual toasts were pro- 
posed and duly honoured, and the rest of the evening 
passed pleasantly, enlivened by music and songs contri- 
buted by the members and visitors. The excursion was 
most successful, in spite of rather inclement weather, and 


many of the party availed themselves of the privilege 
afforded to stay over an extra day. ` 


—— 
BIRMINGHAM'S PROPOSED NEW ART 


GALLERY. 


HERE wasa long discussion at the Birmingham 
City Council meeting on Tuesday upon the question 
of the enlargement of the Council House and the pro- 
vision of a new Art Gallery. | 
The Lord Mayor submitted a report by the General 
Purposes Committee, and in moving its adoption referred 
to the various suggestions which had been brought before 
the committee for the utilisation of the Edmund Street 
site recently acquired, stating that the most important 
requirement put forward was the scheme for a new Art 
Gallery. The question arose as to what was to become of 
the present Art Gallery. There were serious difficulties in 
the way of converting it into offices, as it would involve not 
only great structural alterations, but the abandonment of 
receptions at the Council House on a scale which might 
be considered commensurate with the importance and 
dignity of the municipality. Тһе existing accommoda- 
tion for pictures was found to be not only inadequate, but 
necessitating the assembling together of works which, in 
such association, killed one another, and instead of pro- 
viding means of education for the student, were really a 
source of confusion. The committee, under these circum- 
stances, proposed that a new picture gallery should be 
erected on the other side of Edmund Street, and that the 
present gallery should be maintained as an industrial 
museum. The proposed new art gallery must necessarily 
have a top-light, and be on an upper floor; and the 
proposed that the ground floor and basement, whic 
would thus be placed at disposal, should be utilised for 
the Health Department and the Water Department, for 
whose requirements additional accommodation was impe- 
ratively necessary. This would set free the offices now 
occupied by the Health Department for the extension of 
the Public Works Committee's quarters. The General 
Purposes Committee now proposed to go to an architect 
and obtain a sketch plan of a building to cover about 
17,500 square feet out of the total area of the site and 
providing for an art gallery and offices for the Health 
Committee and the Water Committee, They would then 
come before the Council with a mature proposal, and take 
instructions as to by what process a final architect was to 
be chosen. It was in contemplation to consult Mr. Aston 
Webb, architect of the Victoria Courts, who was prepared 
to assist them with sketch-plans, and to act as assessor on 
the final plans in the event of competition, Mr. Webb 
himself being precluded by the pressure of his other pro- 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


N exhibition of considerable interest will be opened to 
the public at the Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
316, Regent Strect, opposite the Polytechnic, on Monday, 
July 1oth, and remain open throughout the week from 2 
(noon) to 8.30 p.m. daily. Тһе work done by students 
includes :— Bookbinding, silversmiths’, goldsmiths’, and 
jewellers’ work, chasing and engraving, enamelling, stained 
glass, ornamental leadwork, stonework (by architects), 
woodcuts in colour (by a method based on Japanese prac- 
ae embroidery, wood carving and gilding, &c., also 
modelling and designs for various processes. Admission 
will be free. 

The school was established in November, 1896, by the 
Technical Education Board of the London County Council, 
to meet a definite want, viz., to provide for apprentices, 
journeymen, and others engaged in the morte artistic 
trades, such training, subsidiary to the workshop, as each 
student may require in relation to his special craft. ۰ 
mission to the school is, within certain limits, restricted to 
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The Chairman, іп moving the adoption of the report, 
after observing that for the third seaeon explorations had 
been made on the site of a prehistoric city near the village 
of Phylákopi, in the north-west of Melos, representing the 
earliest capital of the island of Melos, said the prehistoric 
deposit found there belonged to the interval between the 
earliest culture traceable onGreek soil and thelaterMycenean 
age. Theearliest pottery found at Phylákopi was primitive 
unpainted ware, hand-made and hand-polished, such as 
was found in the early cist-tombs of the Cyclades. Next 
in age to this came a series of vase fragments with painted 
geometric designs ; and to this again succeeded in chrono- 
logical order a series of fragments known as “Therzan’’— 
i.e. belonging to the class found in the island of Thera 
(Santorin. The work of these three periods was all, of 
course, pre- Mycenean. A circumstance of peculiar interest 
in connection with the excavations at Melos was the 
discovery that the ancient town at Phylákopi must have 
been a prehistoric centre for the manufacture and export 
of implements made of obsidian. Melos, as Mr. Hogarth 
observed, seemed to be the only place in the Levant where 


obsidian, a volcanic product, occurred in a highly vitrified 


state; and it was probable that during a very long period 
Melos was a centre from which obsidian work was exported 
to the islands and coasts of the /Egean. Professor Jebb 
then turned to the proposed exploration of Crete. Mr 
Arthur Evans, associated with the director of the British 
School at Athens, had already made an appeal for aid 
towards this enterprise, which well deserved! a response, 
especially as the sum required, £5,000, was certainly a 
modest one in regard to the interest of the results which 
might be expected. The High Commissioner of the Powers 
in Crete,' Prince George of Greece, was favourably disposed 
towards the scheme, and, with his approval and support, 
certain sites in Crete of historical importance and repre- 
sentative character had already been reserved for British 
exploration. One of these was Cnosos, the city of Minos 
and Dedalus, the centre of the ancient sea-power and the 
earliest home of Cretan art. There was a mound at 
Cnosos, containing remains of.a prehistoric building, 
which Schliemann desired to excavate, and which 
would be one of the first objects of investigation. 
Another site was Prasos, a seat of Cretan life at a 
very remote period, where an atchaic inscription had been 
discovered in a dialect to which the key had yet to be 
found. A third was Lyttos, where fragments of ancient 
laws had been upearthed on the acropolis. Another site 
secured for their explorers was the cave of Psychro, on 
Mount Dikte, the legendary birthplace of Zeus. Broadly 
speaking, the great interest of prehistoric Crete consisted 
in its character as the first 2۳78628 station, or 
stepping-stone, of the earliest civilisation which passed 
westward from Egypt. Archzologists had told them, as 
the result of recent research, that Crete bore witness, 
among other things, to the existence of a system of sign- 
writing older than the use of the Phoenician alphabet, and 
even to an intercourse with Egypt which might date from 
3,000 or possibly 4,000 B c. Nothing could be fitter than 
that Englishmen, after taking a leading part in ameliorat- 
ing the present condition of Crete, ould resume, in a 
scientific spirit, the task of investigating its earliest 
civilisation. After referring to Mr. Duncan ۵ 
recent visit to the island of Cos, Professor Jebb mentioned 
the proposal to establish an English school of archeology 
at Rome. Hellenic studies would certainly gain thereby, 
as well as those which were more specially concerned with 
Roman or Italian literature and archeology. It would 
cost less than a school at Athens, for the obvious reason 
that it would not have to bear the charges of excavation. 
In conclusion, he expressed a hope that the objects and 
advantages of the Hellenic Society would be made more 
widely known. 

The motion was seconded, and the report adopted. 

Mr. D. G. Hogarth, director of the British School at 
Athens, gave a short account of the work of the school 
during the last year, and urged the desirability of the 
exploration of Thessaly, hitherto an almost untouched 


field. 
سس سره‎ pr سس‎ 
THE Darlington joiners, who recently made application 


for an advance of a halfpenny per hour to 844., have re- 
ceived an intimation from their employers that the 


advance will be granted. 


fessional engagements from submitting more than prelimi- 
nary plans. There was, no doubt, a very strong feeling in 
the town in favour of tbe establishment of a natural 
history museum. He (the Lord Mayor) should him- 


self dearly love to see such an institution established. 
He believed it would tend greatly to the mental ad- 


vancement of the working classes, but the Council 
must go slowly. Не had realised, after going some- 
what quickly with various committees during twelve 
months, that they must hold their bands for a time, and 
allow a natural growth of their resources to take place 
before they embarked on anything that was not absolutely 
necessary. He should hesitate even to put forward the 
scheme as far as they had if he were not convinced that 
it was absolutely necessary, and that the expenditure must 
be undertaken in one direction or another. As to the 


Water Department, they must either expend a lot of 
money on the present offices in Broad Street with very 

It was likewise 
obvious that the Health Department must extend; but as 
to a natural history museum and other luxuries, he thought 


inefficient results, or adopt this new plan. 


they must ask their advocates to wait. 
After a lengthly discussion, and the rejection of an 


amendment to refer the report back for further information 
as to the cost of the scheme, the committee's proposals 


were agreed to. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


HE Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery in their 
T 42nd annual report, which has been submitted to the 
reasury, state that they “ have for some time past viewed 
with considerable anxiety the great and continuous 
increase in the market price of all portraits painted by the 
great masters of the British school, both past and present. 
They have long felt that the annual grant ot £750 for 
purchase of portraits was insufficient to enable them. to 
secure, except by good fortune, historical portraits by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, and other painters of 
equal eminence.” They have, therefore, forwarded a 
memorandum to the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury 
asking them to give the matter their careful consideration, 
though they do not make an immediate demand. The 
gallery was open on Sundays from April 3rd to October 
3oth, and the number of visitors was 9,845, giving an 
average of 318 per Sunday. The total number of visitors, 
however, showed a decline, '* due toa great extent to the 
great diminution in the number of visitors to London in 
the summer, in consequence of the war between America 
and Spain," and there was also a continued decrease in 
the number of persons admitted on payment of 6d. on 
students' days. The total number of visitors admitted in 
1898 was 124,972, of whom 108,135, in addition to the 
Sunday visitors, were admitted free of charge. The 
standing rule of the trustees as to the lapse of ten years 
from the date of a person's decease has been suspended in 
the case of “ Mr. Gladstone ” and “ Sir John Peter Grant,” 
in accordance with the previous decision as to Mr. Watts's 
munificent gift to the nation. In the case of Professor 
Huxley” the rule has been suspended, ‘ both on account 
of Professor Huxley's eminence as a scientific authority 
and in recognition of Mr. Collier's patriotic motive in 
painting the portrait and presenting it to the nation." 


——— 
THE RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN GREECE. 


HE annual meeting of the Hellenic Society took place 
on the 29th ult. under the presidency of Professor 
Jebb. 


The Hon. Secretary (Mr. George А. Macmillan) read 
the report of the council for the session 1898-99, in which 
it was said that the work of the society had been carried 
on with energy and success. Important excavations had 
been carried on in the island of Melos, and some work had 
also been done at Naucratis. Grants had been made of 
f 100, as usual, to the British School at Athens, and of £ 50 
a year for three years in aid of the new Platonic Lexicon, 
to be published by the Clarendon Press, under the editor- 
ship of Professor Lewis Campbell. The ordinary receipts 


of the society had risen from £789 during 1897-98 to £820. I 
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in appointing a technical court to deal with these 
matters ; and the payment of its costs would be the merest 
fraction of tbose to wbich building owners are now put. 
The secret of this wasteful and improper system lies, like 
all other wasteful systems, in the uncertainty of the extent 
and value of the rights affected ; and, until these can be 
decided before commencing to build by an independent 
decision from a Court to which it is compulsory to go, as 
in Scotland, this wasteful and improper system will grow 
and scandalise our reputation as businesslike and honour- 
able men. 

The suggestion that I would make is: that a technical 
court under the London County Councilin London, under 
the corporation іп provincial towns and cities, should be 
established, and every building owner should be com- 
pelled to deposit a full set of the plans of any new building 
or material alteration of a building with the authority, 
paying such fee as may be deemed necessary ; and that the 
authority should then require the owner to give notice to 
all the adjoining owners who may be affected, and after 
examining the plans, to ascertain if there is interference 
with any rights of light and air or other easements ; then 
the tribunal should proceed to hear the objectors and the 
building owner, and, after hearing, decide as to what 
beight, &c., the building can be carried without inter- 
ference with the lights and easements of the objectors. 
The fact that such a decision was given before building 
operations were commenced, and before the building 
owner was pledged to his contract with his builder, would 
of itseif be a substantial boon apart from the great saving 
of time and money, and the absolute prevention of black- 
mailing by factitious and petty cases beu raised and the 
avoidance of expensive actions. 

I fail to see that anyone could suffer injury by this course; 
and the good arising from it,as I think 1 have shown, 
must undoubtedly prove a valuable help to the public and 
the professional men alike in building operations. There 
is no doubt that when cases are carried on, men's feelings 
and men's judgments get involved and warped, and cases 
are carried in consequence to such lengths that thousands 
are spent on small and petty matters, which in themselves, 
taken at the very largest valuation, would not represent 
more than a tithe of the costs which are incurred. 

I in no way wish to pledge myself or the Society of 
Architects to the details or the exact methods by which 
this beneficial change should be brought about, but I sug- 
gest what seems to me a simple means, that is, an extension 
of the powers of the Building Act Tribunal in London, 
and oÍ provincial local authorities, by which to accomplish 
it. The fees charged could be made to cover all the 
expense of the court and its attendant officers, and would 
then be moderate enough to prove a mere drop in the 
ocean compared with the present wasteful process. Future 
discussion on this subject may devise better means, but 
anyway it is, in my opinion and I trust it is the opinion of 
all those to whom I speak, necessary that the settlement 
of this subject should not be longer delayed and that the 
remedy should be applied at an early date. The society 
have presented a petition to the Lord Chancellor, and I 
have also laid before the London County Council a notice 
of motion for the Building Act Committee to consider this 
important question, and 1 hope for the hearty and sub- 
stantial support of this meeting. 

One difficulty is that the question does not appeal 
directly to the great body of the public who, though they 
may suffer in certain ways, only suffer occasionally and for 
the most part indirectly, but those who build and have 
built will, I am sure, feel the force and necessity for the 
remedy which we advocate, and I trust they will use also 
their best endeavours to bring it about. 1 trust, too, that 
the efforts of leading men, both architects and surveyors, 
as well as those of the legal profession, will not be wanting 
in the necessary effort to bring about a reform so greatly 
needed, which will once and for all sweep on one side 
the exaggeration of claims of a petty and improper 
character with all the attendant waste of clients’ money 
which comes in their train, and protect more thoroughly 
from infringement legitimate rights of light, air, and other 
easements. 


= 


Tuz Aberdeen Town Council have decided to extend the 
fish market at a cost of about £6,500. 


RIGHTS OF LIGHT AND AIR. 
Ву Т. WALTER L. EMDEN, J.P., L.C.C. 


VERY practical work, and one of the first importance, 
which is being undertaken by the Society of Archi- 
tects, is that of bringing about some change in the law 
which (without affecting the rights of property) shall pre- 
vent the vast waste of time and money, which every year 
is literally thrown away in negotiating and litigating over 
questions raised as to rights of light and air. | 
Every architect and surveyor knows well the annoyance 
which be and his client often suffer when proposing to 
erect buildings. It is no exaggeration to say that in some 
cases a building, the erection of which may greatly im- 
prove the surrounding property, is attacked on all sides 
by questions of light and air ; and a crop of ten or a dozen 
cases may be raised against it, many of them often of the 
most trivial nature, and it must be an especially luck 
ore owner who commences and completes his build- 
ing without any such claim being made. Almost all of 
these cases arise from, or are encouraged by, the uncer- 
tainty as to what does or does not constitute the legitimate 
rights of an adjoining owner; and I am afraid it is only 
truth to say that the desire of gain largely affects a number 
of the claims made, and the fear of being stayed by an 
injanction, and the risk of large costs in fighting an action, 
induce the building owner to pay sums of money far 
larger than the damage warrants. 

Look for an instant at what has to be faced by a build- 
ing owner, and it will be seen at once that the risks must 
often enough curtail building enterprise and seriously 
impede those who wish to rebuild. Everyone seems to 
think that a building owner is fair game for compensation. 
It is only natural that each surveyor should desire to look 
first to his client’s interest ; and the state of uncertainty as 
to what are or what are not a client’s exact rights tends 
to prevent a settlement and produce a lawsuit. The same 
thing affects the solicitors when they come on the scene, 
and consequently not only do the professional costs get 
piled up by further expert evidence being called in, but the 
law’s uncertainty makes litigation almost inevitable. In 
order, therefore, to protect the interests of a client an 

injunction is obtained, and I fail to see that the architect 
` ог solicitors can be blamed if they take this step where 
the case may be of a trivial character, even if they think 
their client is likely to obtain a monetary benefit by so 
doing larger than the real value of the damage. 

These cases, too, depend so much on technicalities, 
whilst the necessity to bring home to judge and jury the 
facts as they are is so great, that models and numberless 
plans have to be prepared, and experts at expensive rates 
are called in order to prove fully the views of each side to 
those who have to try and decide the case. What wonder 
is it, then, that these cases become enormously expensive, 
and thousands of pounds are every year more or less 
wasted in costs : this very expense is the opportunity of 
the man with small rights to obtain from the building 
owner a large sum of money, which he will rather pay than 
try the case with its attendant risks of costs and delays. 
I venture to think that noinquiry into this subject could be 
made without disclosing not only the great number of these 
actions, but their wasteful cost and the trivial character of 
the majority. I am sure that every honourable profes- 
sional man is desirous of avoiding this useless waste of 
money and of preventing blackmailing opportunities. The 
council of this society has set to work to make a deter- 
mined eflort in the direction of preventing this useless 
waste, which affects not only the public, but the honour of 
professional men. 

There is no doubt the question isa difficult one to deal 
with when first approached, because it is not desirable 
that vested interests and the rights of property should be 
interfered with; but it seems to me that the object which 
we have in view may be obtained without any such inter- 
ference, and the waste which has been and is a growing evil 
justly and effectually prevented. In Scotland, the Court 
of the Dean of Guild deals with these questions, and the 
canny Scot is saved much annoyance and expense; and, 
conservative as we may be in England, there can surely be 

no reason why we should not adopt some similar or 
suitable means to accomplish the same end here—the 
Building Act Tribunal, which, in dealing with Building Act 
cases in London, has shown that there can be no difficulty 
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question whether to take it down altogether, or have it put 
into a safe condition. The owner, Miss Maitland, decided 
to preserve it. In carrying out this work it was found 
necessary, says the Scotsman, to tie the walls of the entrance 
hall together with malleable iron tie-rods. Parts of the 
walls which had fallen down, and other parts which had 
become loose, had to be taken down and rebuilt. The 
whole of the walls outside and inside were pinned and 
pointed with Portland cement. The accumulations of 
many years had to be removed from the top of the vaults, 
which were levelled up and covered with concrete to 
preserve the arches. The work is now nearing completion, 
and shows a very fine specimen of the domestic architecture 
of the latter end of the sixteenth century. 

A short’ description of the building may be of interest. 
When erected it had occupied two sides of a square, with 
the door in the angle, and consisted of an entrance hall 
with the main stair leading up to the first floor. The rest 
of the ground floor was arched over, and the light pene- 
trated the vaults from slits in the external walls. Over 
the vaults меге placed the living rooms, and over these 
the bedrooms. Turrets with fine moulded corbellings 
are placed on each of the corners of the north elevation, 
whilst in the centre of the east wall a bow window, carried 
on similar corbelling, contained the turnpike stair which 
led to the bedrooms. Another turret had at one time 
existed on the south-west corner of the entrance-hall, but 
this had been removed at some previous alteration. The 
kitchen and offices of the old mansion have been incorpor- 
ated into the present estate office, but the kitchin fire- 
place still remains, and is large enough to have roasted an 
ox whole at one time. 

The estate at Sauchie, although famous as the site of 
the battle of Sauchieburn іп 1488, is sometimes confused 
in historical writings with Sauchie, near Alloa, the old 
seat of the Schaws of Sauchie. In the fourteenth century 
Sauchie in Stirlingshire was in the possession of the Col. 
quhouns of Luss, the Exchequer Rolls for 1391 showing 
that Mykilsalchy was in the hands of the king because the 
heir of the deceased Sir Robert of Culqwan had not 
entered. Sauchie continued in the same family until the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century, and there can be 
no doubt that the old mansion house, or castle, as it is 
sometimes called, was built as a residence by the 
Colquhouns. About 1675 the estate of Sauchie was 
acquired from the Colquhouns of Luss by Alexander Glass, 
one of the family from whom the sect known as Glassites 
take their name, and his son John succeeded in 1684. 
After the Glasses came an English family named Cheap, 
and ultimately the estate was purchased by the late Mr. 
Ramsay of Barnton, from whom it has descended to its 
present owner. 


— a a mame 


THE TUDOR HOUSE AT BROMLEY-BY-BOW, 
To Parks Committee of the London County Council, 

apparently dissatisfied with the recent decision of the 
Council to retain on the new recreation ground at Bromley- 
by-Bow the old Tudor house, known as Rutty's house, 
intend to make a further effort to eflect its removal. In 
a report to the Council on the subject they state that, 
having again visited the building, they are stil of 
opinion that it should be removed, They think that 
any member of the Council who inspected the house 
would find it impossible to vote for its preservation. They 
point out that the area of land, including the site of the 
house, is less than 14 acre and they consider it undesir- 
able that such a small space in a thickly crowded 
district should be further restricted by allowing any house 
to remain upon it. They mention that the interior of the 
house is in such a dilapidated state that to restore it 
would mean to rebuild it, in which case any historic 
interest would be lost, whilst if the building were retained 
for the purpose of being used as a public library such 
structural alterations would have to be made that few, if 
any, of the interior fittings of the house would remain. 
Considering, therefore, that the house in its present state 
could serve no useful purpose and that if restored its con- 
struction would preclude its use as a public building, and 
considering also that the Council purchased the land for 
the purpose of an open-air recreation ground, the com- 
mittee are strongly of opinion that the building should be 
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THE CONCERT HALL FOR THE GLASGOW 
EXHIBITION, 1901. 


OME further definite particulars, descriptive of the 
large Concert Hall, which is to be erected in connec- 
tion with the Glasgow International Exhibition buildings, 
have been furnished to the Glasgow Herald by the archi- 
tect, Mr. James Millar. The hall is to be erected in the 
square in front of Kelvingrove Museum. The plan is 
remarkable, says our contemporary, for the carefully con- 
sidered arrangements for the comfort and convenience of 
the public, as well as for the attention which has evidently 
been devoted to the important matter of acoustics. The 
building is circular in plan, and measures 143 ft. in width 
by 162 ft. from the back of gallery to the organ case. Its 
internal diameter is almost as great as that of the Albert 
Hall, London, and, with the exception of this building, 
its floor area will be greater than that of any hall of a 
similar kind in the kingdom. А fine effect will be obtained 
by the arcade of semi-circular arches supported on columns 
which surrounds the building, with the exception of the 
portion occupied by the orchestra and chorus. А note- 
worthy feature in connection with the plan is that the 
orchestra and chorus are not recessed in any way, but 
accommodation is provided for them in a staged gallery, 
the whole of which falls within the circular line of the 
building, an arrangement similar to that of the Albert Hall, 
where the sound of the orchestra is heard to great advan- 
tage. 

At the main entrances are two reception-rooms, which 
will be fitted up in a luxurious fashion, as it is intended 
that the principal ceremonial functions which may take 
place from time to time in connection with the exhibition 
will be held in this hall. In connection with the stage are 
two large retiring-rooms, with lavatory and dressing-room 
accommodation for the use of the chorus and orchestra. 
Access to the gallery is obtained by four spacious stair- 
cases, which communicate on the ground floor with a 
corridor roft. wide, which surrounds three-fourths of the 
building. The auditorium is entered from this corridor, 
doors being placed at frequent intervals, so that the hall, 
although crowded, may be cleared in the shortest space of 
time. The staircases, although communicating with this 
corridor, are provided with separate exits to prevent crush- 
ing. The auditorium will accommodate 2,500 persons and 
the gallery 1,500, so that the total seating accommoda- 
tion is 4,000. The platform is arranged to seat an 
orchestra of 100 performers and a chorus of 400 
persons. A grand organ wil occupy the central 
space over the platform, and is kept back in such a man- 
ner as not to separate or break-up the chorus in any way. 
The construction of the hall is intended to be of steel 
framework, covered with fibrous plaster slabs. The 
umbrella-shaped roof rises to the height of 70 ft. at the 
centre, and will be partly glazed; the large cupola on the 
top acts as a ventilator. The elevations show a charming 
and appropriate treatment of the exterior in a style which 
may be described as Venetian, with mullioned windows 
filled with cusping in the upper parts, giving a light and 
sparkling effect to the facade. It is proposed to heat the 
building by means of hot water, so as to render it more 
comfortable in cold weather. In the 1888 Exhibition the 
concert hall—which, by the way, was an extension of the 
main avenue —was not heated in any way, and consequently 
very uncomfortable at times. On this occasion the hall is 
isolated from the main buildings, so that the performances 
are not so liable to be disturbed by people moving about 
as is the case when the hall simply forms а рай of the 


exhibition building. 


A dime 


OLD SAUCHIE MANSION HOUSE. 


T E preservation of this fine old roofless ruin, adjoining 
the estate office at Sauchieburn, has been carefully 
effected. For a long period it has been gradually getting 
into a dilapidated and ruinous condition. This has been 
caused mainly by the ivy, which, through the course of 
years had become so strong that it had penetrated through 
every nook and crevice ofthe building, filling up the vents, 
bulging out the walls, and rendering it unsafe to go near 
the place. Sodangerous had it become that it became a 
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cleared away, and the site used as an open space. They 
suggest that, in order to give members of the Council 
an opportunity to visit and inspect the house, the final de- 
cision of the matter should be deferred till the autumn, 


when they will again recommend that the house be cleared 
away. 


the executive. Mr. Moss Flower reported that progress 
was being made in the movement for amalgamating all 
sanitary inspectors' associations, and also that action was 
being taken towards the establishment of a benevolent 
fund. At the close of the conference, which included the 
reading of papers on various subjects, the members were 
entertained at luncheon by Councillor Bence at Bennington 
Hall. In the course of the proceedings the Mayor pre. 
sented to Mr. Moss Flower a silver-gilt bowl on ebony 
stand in recognition of his services as hon. secretary for the 
past four or five years. 
— ng не 


NEW PUBLIC BATHS, LEITH. 


HE public baths which have been erected by the Cor- 

poration of Leith, in completion of the scheme 
inaugurated in celebration of Her Majesty's Jubilee, and 
which includcd the purchase of Victoria Park, are now 
ready for use. The total cost of the building, including 
the registrar's office, which occupies a portion of the site, 
is about £12,000. The building is to be called the Leith 
Victoria Baths. The external elevation is of red sand- 
stone, and is of a classic character. The swimming bath 
is 75 by 35 feet, with a depth of 7 feet at the 
deep end, and 3 feet at the shallow end, and is 
flanked on each side with dressing-boxes, of which 
there are about sixty, with a spectators' gallery 
overhead. The design, although simple is effective and 
attractive. Trapeze, swing rings, shoot, and diving plat- 
form have been erected. Electric light is used throughout. 
Wave and spray arrangements have also been introduced, 
the former being utilised as a scummer, and the latter for 
ventilation produced by the spray of cold water cooling the 
atmosphere. The usual accessories have been introduced, 
namely, douche and foot baths, lavatory, office, and 
waiting-room. Seven plunge baths have also been pro- 
۷1060. There is, besides, a billiard-room with accommo- 
dation for two tables. The baths have access from the 
main entrance and from Corunna Place, off Bonnington 
Road. It is anticipated that in the winter months when 
the weather is too severe for bathing, that the water may 
be run off and the area of the bath used as a public hall. 
А novel system of heating has been introduced. The baths 
adjoin the electric light station, and the exhaust steam 
from the engines thereof, which is ordinarily discharged 
into the atmosphere, has been utilised for the heating 
of the swimming pond, the domestic hot water supply, and 
the installation of heating pipes for heating the whole 
premises, thus doing away with the necessity for a boiler 
and other expensive arrangements, as also a continuous 
attendance of stokers and firemen. The whole place is 
constructed so that it may be in compliance with the Act 
of Parliament applying to public halls. As a swimming 
bath it holds from 500 to 600 spectators, and as a public. 
hall it will hold from 1,000 to 1,500 people. 65۰ 
terior caught the attention of the head of the museum, and | Kinnear, Moodie & Co. were contractors for the mason 
it was thereupon preserved, and remains attached to the | work, Messrs. J. & D. Sutherland for the carpenter and 
museum as a specimen of the best style of Saracenic | joiner work, Mr. T. Macpherson for the plumber work, and 
domestic architecture and decoration. It is intended | Messrs. Field & Allan did the tiling work from floor to 
that the house shall be left entirely intact, with Arab | ceiling. The remainder of the contractors were also Leith 
cooking implements, furniture, &c., just asit was occupied, | people. The whole of the work has been executed under 
so that visitors to Tunis may realise the appéarance of an | the superintendence, and from the designs, of Mr. George 


Arab house of the best description before the spread of | Simpson, town architect. 
European ideas had spoilt local taste. ë 


| == NOTICES OF MEETINGS. 
SANITARY INSPECTORS’ CONFERENCE AT ۱ 


CHELTENHAM. 


HE annual conference of the Western Branch of the 
Sanitary Inspectors' Association was held at Chelten- 

ham on the rst inst. The members, to the number of about 
40, met in the Council Chamber, under the presidency of 
Mr. W. J. Press, of Burnham. Mr. Moss Flower (hon. 
secretary) read the report, which stated that ı2 had. 
joined the branch during the year, the present member- 
ship being 74. The election of officers then took place, 
and resulted as follows :—The Right Hon. C. Seale- 
Hayne, M.P., President; Mr. J. W. Kirley (chief sanitary 
inspector, Bristol) Chairman; Mr. W. Garland (Barn- 
staple), Vice-Chairman ; and Mr. A. E. Hudson (Chelten- 
ham), Hon. Secretary. Messrs. Addiscott, Casley, Leat, 
Siddall, Veale, and Drake were elected as councillors on 


—— I ——À 
TUNISIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


N his new report on Tunis, Sir Harry Johnston 
describes the recent efforts of the French authorities 

to preserve the Carthaginian, Roman, and Saracen remains 
in the Regency. An admirable museum of Carthaginian 
and Roman antiquities has been established at Carthage, 
and the collections are being constantly increased by care- 
ful excavations made under the direction of Pére Delattre 
on the site of Carthage. In addition M. Ganckler has 
established in the old Bardo Palace, five miles from Tunis 
the Museum El Alaoui ('Alawi), where Roman remains 
and Arab art are equally well represented. During the 
past year the department of which M. Ganckler is the 
head has undertaken the repair of the triumphal arch of 
Aphrodisum, near Kef, and the uncovering and repair of 
the Roman baths at Tobarka, of the aqueducts of the 
Sukra, and of certain Roman cisterns and fountains. At 
Bir-Ftuha a great semi-circular basilica has been dis- 
covered and cleared, the decorative mosaics being removed 
to Tunis. On the heights of the Odéon two Roman villas 
of relatively late date have been cleared ; their mosaics 
were in layers which represent the gradual progress of the 
art. Near Goletta an interesting mosaic, sevən métres 
square, has been brought to light. 1 represents a 
Roman mansion with various hunting scenes, and 
a temple of Apollo and Diana. To the south-east 
of Zaghwan ап interesting Christian church has 
been discovered containing a baptistery in the form 
of a cross entirely paved with mosaics. One of the 
disles had been closed by an immense stone coffin lid 
from a pagan sarcophagus, ornamented with bas-reliefs of 
the Three Graces surrounded by the four seasons. This 
object has been removed to the Alaoui Museum, where 
also have been placed some very beautiful and perfect 
statues recently discovered near Carthage, and some large 
mosaics, one of which illustrates the land of Egypt, with 
crocodiles, hippopotami, and apes. In Arab art the 
mosaics at Kairwan are being judiciously preserved, and 
the layers of whitewash removed. The Alaoui Museum 
has just come into possession of a beautiful little house in 
the very best style of Saracenic art and architecture which, 
unknown to the authorities, existed in the Bardo Palace 
alongside the museum, and only separated from the latter 
by a thick wall. It was inhabited for years by the widow 
of a Bey of Tunis long since dead, and was entered from 
outside by a mysterious door. When the lady died Arab 
workmen were about to destroy the house, when the in- 


Architéctural Association.—July 15th. Visit to 65 
Dyke. Train leaves Euston at 2.20 p.m. ۱ 

North of England Institute of Mining and Mechanical 
Engineers.—]uly 12th. General meeting at Furness Abbey 
Hotel. 11 a.m.; excursion at 1.25 p.m. to Millom. July 
13th, 9.20a.m. Excursion to Barrow. 

People's Palace Architectural Society.—July 8th, 3 ۰ 
Visit to Parke's Museum, Margaret Street, 
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for the Vestry's observations thereon. No repl ha 
been received, but the Public Health Committee of dk 
London County Council are to further consider the matter 
next week. | 

The peint, of course, is whether the Carlton Hotel 
Bene sbould be compelled to conform to the 

ondon County Council’s by-laws in this matter of 
soil-pipes. It would certainly be a serious and costly 
undertaking to have to remove the nine soil-pipes cóm- 
plained of to the outside of the building. Yet if it had 
occurred in connection with a smaller building belonging 
to plain Mr. Smith, we guess the plain man with the plain 
name would have had to do the work over again. It may 
be quite possible for these soil-pipes at the Carlton Hotel 
to be sanitarily safe, but the London County Council's by. 
law has been broken nevertheless; and does the mere 
infliction of a fine remove the onus of the proprietors of 
the hotel to comply with that by-law? ۷۷۵ cannot tbink 
it does. One knows well enough that modern sanitarians are 
thoroughly agreed as to the needs be for compelling all soil- 
pipes to be placed outside a building. Mr. Judge remarks 
that “it may be satisfactory to һауе soil-pipes inside our 
buildings, but it is not seemly to havethe law disregarded." 
We think it very unsatisfactory for soil pipes to be fixed 
inside a building, and are certainly of opinion that the 
London County Council by-law is a thoroughly right and 
proper one from a sanitary point of view. The more open 
to view and above-board our sanitary arrangements are 
the better. 

Of course, one cannot help admitting that it would 
possibly be inflicting a hardship on the proprietors of the 
Carlton Hotel if they were compelled to rearrange their 
soil-pipes, and we think it would have been best if the in- 
fringement of the by-law could have been detected by the 
County Council officials before the work was all completed. 


Yet there the matter stands, the by-law has been broken, ۰ 


and a dilemma has been created which will not easily be 
surmounted. We shall be interested to see what the St. 
James's Vestry and the London County Council will do in 


the matter. 


—ə isa 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HERE was oncean eminent lawyer who made amateur 
T architecture and building a speciality. He also 
wrote a comic treatise on the art of building, and further 
enlivened the dull prose of architectural journalism by 
humorous character-sketches of the leading architects of his 
day. Some of his views upon the architects and architec- 
ture of his time are uncommonly amusing. Perhaps the 
most funny part of this eminent lawyer's fun, however, 
has been his attempt to give comic illustrations of 
how-not-to-do-it in architecture, in a real live form. 
His principal object-lesson іп architectural failures, 
and how to compass them, was in connection with S. 
Albans Abbey. Here he spent thousands of pounds in 
demonstrating the pretentious ignorance of architects who, 
seeking to ignore precedent in church restoration, yet failed 
to design anything new that was fit to be seen. His 
demonstration was very complete, and even wayfaring 
men, though fools, may read, mark, and learn. But his 
demonstration has also served as a practical commentary 
upon the views set forth in his comic treatise on building. 
For a correspondent writes us as follows respecting the 
building work forming the subject of the demonstration : 
—‘ The new stonework in many parts is showing signs of 
speedy decay. In some places the masons have already 
substituted new stone for the disintegrated portions placed 
there a few years ago. But the many instances of decay 
seen all over the exterior of the immense fabric are caus- 
ing grave apprehension, almost amounting to alarm, in 
the minds of the powers that be." It only needed this 
result to put the copíng stone of folly upon the action of 
those who permitted this eminent lawyer to demonstrate 
his views about modern architects and their work in such 
disastrous fashion upon one of England's national archi- 


tectural heirlooms. 


ScoTCHMEN are саппу, but Scotchwomen are somtimes can- 
nier. One of these latter just lately sent round to the archi- 
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THE NEW CARLTON HOTEL. 


NOTHER elaborately appointed hotel has now opened 

its doors to the public, viz., the Carlton Hotel, in 

all Mall. This hotel has great advantage in point 
of situation, and the directors appear to have fully 
realised the importance of placing an hotel of first-rate 
character on this site. Besides the exceptional character 
of its situation, the hotel has the advantage of having a 
free access of light and air on three of its sides, an 
opportunity the architects, Messrs. Isaacs & Florence, 
have made the most of. We are told that in this hotel 
wil be found realised “the brilliant and practical idea 
of combining the business of the hotel proper with a 
fashionable restaurant trade." We did not know that 
this was a particularly brilliant or novel idea, and should 
imagine there are two sides to the question, many people 
preferring an hotel which was not open to the general 
"restaurant public." In excellence of appointment it 
would be hard, if indeed possible, to surpass it. Yet the 
restraint which has been exercised in the furnishing and 
fittings is agreeable and pleasing. White painted bed- 


room walls, and cream-toned walls in the palm court and 
salle-d-manger, produce an air of simplicity and refinement 


which is particularly agreeable after the way in which we 


have been dosed in most modern hotels with gorgeous 


colourings and costly materials. The Palm Court at the 


Carlton 15 an excellent feature, though we think an oppor- 
tunity has been lost in not making a pretty glazed roof to 
it. The salle-d-manger is not a cheerful apartment in the 
daytime, but will, of course, be allright at night. The 
white painted walls of the bedrooms are, we consider, ar 
excellent innovation on the usual methods. 

Whilst we appreciate the fact of the new decorative 
scheme, and hardly think it possible to have too much 
white in a London hotel (if it be kept white), still we can 
scarcely believe that this tame Adam's design will be * the 
last word" on hotel decoration. Surely some one will! 
arrive to give us something original before long, and 
some remnant of all our clever modern manufactures will 
be left to take the place of this eternal and not always 
satisfactory plaster work. Where are our faience, our 
enamelled iron, “ newellite," hard woods, «с. ? 

If hotel proprietors want to give us something really 
first-rate, why don't they build up bedrooms and parlours 
with panelling of cedar wood, mahogany, satin wood, pine, 


and oak? And why have we still so little development of 


the “fitment ” system, with its endless opportunities for 
useful cupboards, pleasant seats, and cosy corners ? There 
are great chances still in store for those who would builä 
up an hotel in a thoroughly artistic and engaging manner. 
One of the apparent drawbacks in the Carlton Hotel, 
namely, the small size of its public entertaining room, 1s 
something of an advantage, for small rooms are much more 
comfortable and pleasant. Moreover the Carlton is only 
to accommodate 300 residents, so that it is not one of the 


“ mammotk ” type, and will no doubt be all the more 


appreciated on that account. 


THE L.C.C. BY.LAW IN REGARD 
TO SOIL PIPES. 


HERE has been some discussion upon the fact that a 
number of soil-pipes run inside the Carlton Hotel con- 
trary to the by-laws of the London County Council in force 
under the Public Health Act, and a fine was inflicted in 
April last by Mr. de Rutzen at the Marlborough Street 
Police Court in respect thereto. Since then the question 
has been raised whether or not the soil-pipes should be 
removed to the outside of the building, and Mr. Mark H. 
Judge has written the London County Council on the 
subject. They have passed Mr. Judge's communication 
оп to the St. James's Vestry, Westminster, with a request 
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report to the Board as to the report of Mr. Bradfield, and 
as to tbe sanitary condition of the school. The Home 
Office nominated Mr. H. T. Seward, and upon his report, 
the Works Committee at last week's meeting of the School 
Board recommended that no further action should be 
taken with reference to Mr. Bradfield. On the motion of 
Lord Morpeth, chairman of the Works Committee, the 
motion was agreed to. 


THERE appears on the front page of a Philadelphia even- 
ing paper of June 6th last a curious hotch-potch of news. 
First of all we are told that “the body of the ‘ Barefoot 
King of Hawaii' has been taken surreptitiously from its 
tomb near Honolulu." Then follows the “ Amusement 
Calendar," and next some rather grim typhoid fever statis- 
tics. These latter, by the way, are scarcely edifying reading 
so far as the sanitary management of Philadelphia is con- 
cerned. Тһе record is as follows:— Cases reported since 
yesterday, 13; deaths reported since yesterday, 3; cases 
reported since January rst, 6,587; deaths reported since 
January ıst, 936. 


AMONGST the pictures disposed of at Christie's on Satur- 
day were the following:—P. R. Morris, “ Sons of the 
Brave," 410 guineas ; Briton Riviere, “ Cupboard Love," 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1882, sold with the copy- 
right, 360 guineas. 


Tue Benson Memorial in Canterbury Cathedral was on 
Saturday unveiled by the Duchess of Albany. It takes the 
form of an altar tomb erected against the wall of the 
north-west tower, close to the spot where rest the remains 
of Dr. Benson—the first archbishop buried in the 
cathedral since the interment of Cardinal Pole. The 
altar tomb is surmounted by a slab of Irish black marble, 
on which the effigy lies under a lofty canopy. The sides 
are enriched with carved panels inlaid with black marble 
and containing three shields of enamel bearing the arms 
of the See and of the late archbishop. In the pediment 
ofthe canopy is a group in high relief representing the 
resurrection of our Lord. The panelling at the back under 
the canopy is painted and gilded, and bears on scrolls 
texts and mottoes for which directions were left by the 
late archbishop. The archbishop is represented clad. in 
the Westminster cope, with pastoral staff, the hands to- 
gether raised in the attitude of prayer. The monument 
was designed by Mr. Т. G. Jackson, R.A. ; Mr. T. Brock, 
R.A., designed the figures in the canopy; the enamels 
were executed by Mr. Nelson Dawson. 


THE extension of the new British Art Gallery at Pimlico 
(Mr. Sydney R. J. Smith, F.R.I.B.A., architect) is now 
externally complete, and the work of finishing the interior 
is rapidly proceeding. "With this new addition the gallery 
will be one of the largest and best adapted for its purpose 
of any art galleries in the kingdom. Тһе gallery has been 
opened long enough now to afford some fair idea of theinter- 
est taken in it by the public. The report for last year shows 
that there were 190,000 visitors to it, and there is good 
reason to believe that the numbers will be at least as great 
this year. On week-days the numbers average between 700 
and 800 a day, except on Saturdays, when they rise to 
about 1,000, and about the same on Sundays. 


In the course of some excavations at the Tower a dis- 
covery of very great interest has, it is stated, been made 
by the officials of the Office of Works, who are super- 
intending the work. Тһе workmen, in digging a trench, 
came upon an underground passage. Further careful in- 
vestigation has revealed traces that formerly it probably 
led from the Traitors' Gate on the river to the White 
Tower. Other finds have also been made in the shape of 
a human skull,a glass bottle or jar containing a liquid, 
several cannon balls, and a quantity of bones. These 
latter are to be reported upon by experts. In the mean- 
while the search in the newly discovered underground 
passage is to be continued, under the guidance of com- 
petent archaeologists. 


IT has long been a fact that the protection from fire of the 
priceless treasures stored in Windsor Castle has been very 
inadequate, and that a new brigade— composed of members 
of the various departments in the castle, having à 
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tects in the town in which she lives a letter inviting them to 
submit designs for two houses, each with shop, stabling and 
stores in “теге” (sic). Says this good lady:—: The 
facings of the houses can be done in stock brick with terra- 
cotta fancy facings if required, two storey with attics, 
Queen Elizabethan style suggested. So far as I can see 
at present, I require a plan and design for the two houses 
and offices, with specification and bill of quantities, and 
estimates of the probable costs. I shall pay for the design, 
plan, specification, and bill of quantities I consider most 
suitable گر‎ 5 5s., and reserve the right to make terms with the 
designer as to carrying out the work under his supervision 
ot direction, the design, plan, specification I accept to be 
my sole property." We are given to understand that the 
cost of the work involved would run to not less than 
£ 1,200, so that this canny bit Scotswoman is offering just 
about one-tenth of the ordinary professional fee for designs 
and quantities without superintendence ! However, we 
are glad to be told that the properly recogrised qualified 
architects of the town declined to have anything to do 
with the job. 


ARCHITECTS are invited to submit competitive designs for 
the adaptation of, and additions to, certain residential 
premises in Workington for the purposes of a town hall. 
The Corporation offers premiums of £40, £20, and Z ro for 
the three best designs, but makes the following stipulation : 
—* The premiated designs will become the absolute pro- 
perty of the Corporation, to adopt in whole or in part, 
without further payment, and the architect whose designs 
are selected may be required to carry out the work, in 
which case the premium will merge into the commission." 
In the selection of the designs the committee will be 
advised by a competent assessor. А guinea deposit is 
required for the particulars, which can be obtained from 
the borough surveyor, Mr. W. L. Eaglesfield, and the date 
for the delivery of designs is the 1st of September. 


THe Tunbridge Wells Technical Education Committee 
offer the following prizes for the best designs suitable for 
execution in Tunbridge ware:—For coloured designs: 
(1) Z3 35.; (2) /228.; (3) £1 15. For uncoloured designs : 
(1) £2 25. : (2) ZI 1s.; (3) 10s. 6d. The designs will be 
Judged by Mr. Walter Crane, and must be delivered on or 
before Saturday, September 3oth, 1899. Full particulars 
of the competition can be obtained on application to the 
Town Clerk. 


Tue Ayr Town Council have decided that the Town Hall 
be rebuilt on the old site and on the old level at the town's 
expense, and that the local architects be asked to send in 
competitive plans— the cost not to exceed Z 10,000. 


THE remains of the late Professor Banister Fletcher, 
F.K.1.B.A., were interred at the Hampstead Cemetery on 
Monday afternoon last. 


Tuz Birkenhead Town Council are just in time, Almost 
at the very last moment of the 19th century they have 
decided to abolish privy middens and uncovered and 
underground ashpits. As it is, the local sanitary historian 
will not find much matter for congratulation in baving to 
record the fact that—“ it was not until quite the close of 
the 19th century that the sanitary authorities of Birken- 
head agreed that open privy middens and ashpits were 
insanitary and a danger to the public health."  Birken- 
head,as an important municipality, js very many years 
behind the times in regard to this matter. 


THERE was some little stir made a short time back about 
certain alleged unsatisfactory sanitary and drainage 
arrangements at the Brentwood Industrial School. In Feb- 
ruary last the London School Board considered reports of 
the committee on the same subject, in which the com- 
mittee recommended the Board to confirm their action in 
calling upon Mr. Bradfield, the assistant architect for 
repairs, who was concerned with the sanitary arrange- 
ments of the school, to submit his resignation. The 
matter was referred back to the committee, and at a later 
stage the Home Office was requested to furnish the name 
of و‎ surveyor or sanitary expert who might inquire and 
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THE SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 
J programme for the meetings for the coming 
. Session (1899-1900) in connection with the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors has already been 
arranged as follows :— 


1899. 
Oct. 10.—Annual Dinner. 
Nov. 14.—Lecture: “ Some old Derbyshire Houses.” 
J. R. Wicrurr, A.R.I.B.A. 


“ Oriental and Indian Architec- 


Dec. 12.— 7 
ture.” 
Professor T. Косек Situ, F.R.I.B.A. 
1900. 
Jan. ہو‎ 7 “ Suggestions for dealing with the 
Law as to Light and Air in 
Building Cases." 
T. WALTER EMDEN, J.P., P.S.A. 
Feb. 13.— ; «А Parish Church." 
C. HopasoN FowLer, F.S.A. 
Mar. 13.— 5 “Тһе Architecture of the 15th 


Century and Early Tudor 
Period." 
C. M. Hapnrizrp, A.R.I.B.A. 


April 10.—Annual Meeting, Election of Officers, «с. 
€—ÁÓ— 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
HE annual general meeting of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund was held on the 11th inst. in the theatre of 
the Royal Institution, and an address was given by Major- 
General Sir Charles W. Wilson, F.R.S, R.E., on his 
recent travels in Moab and Edom. Lord Amherst of 


Hackney was in the chair. 
The report, of which part was read by Canon Dalton, 


gave an account of the excavations on the historical site of 


Tell-es-Safi, supposed by many Biblical students to be the 


ancient Gath, begun successfully by the fund under Dr. 


Bliss and Mr. Macalister, and described recently in the 


Times. The report acknowledges the services to excava- 


tors in Palestine of Professor Flinders Petrie by his 
researches in pottery at Tell-el-Hesy in 189o. 

last year £3,000 was contributed to the fund, of which 
£400 came from the United States, but further help was 
needed. 

scholars had largely supported statements іп the Bible, 
and the results went back to times even anterior to those 
of Scripture, and reached even the prehistoric age. 


report was adopted. 


During the 


The excavations and researches of modern 


The 


Sir Charles Wilson, in the course of his address, said 


that the excavations in Palestine were of great import- 
ance, because the face of the country was now in course 


of rapid transformation. 
in their treatment of the many valuable finds in the 


The Arabs were most unskilful 


country, and if explorers and archaologists did not bestir 
themselves, irreparable loss might ensue. Among other 
anticipations it was expected that further research would 
bring to light many remains of the Macedonian period, but 
unexpected obstacles had met them. Thete had recently 
been a great medizval revival, and monasteries and other 
religious buildings had sprung up;'and in the erection 
of these buildings much damage was sometimes done to 
the remains of antiquity, and records of the past, and 
especially of the Crusades, had in many cases vanished. 
The site of Capernaum itself had ‘suffered, and in 1865 
the Franciscans Bad built on the ancient synagogues; 
and a map of the seventh century of Egypt and Pales- 
tine had been almost destroyed. The Jewish colonies 
had also altered the appearance of the land in another 
way, and wastes had been turned into flourishing fields. 
In 1882, when he visited the country, there was no trace 
of cultivation in the Jordan valley; now it was full of 
corn and olives. It was said that the Jews were no 
agriculturists, but the present state of their ancient home 
was proof to the contrary. His visit to Moab and Edom 
was a very short one, but it enabled him to realise its 
character and throw a wholly new light on his former 
conceptions. Much of the country was very rich. Cut 
up with deep ravines, there were fertile valleys in the land, 
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thorough knowledge of the structure, the situations of 
the apartments, and the whereabouts of the treasures— 
was necessary. This has now been formed, whilst a 
new engine-house has been erected, furnished with an 
up-to-date fire-engine and appliances. The newly 
organised brigade will be periodically drilled by a super- 
intendent of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. The cost of 
the maintenance of the equipment and appurtenances of 
the brigade will be borne by the Office of Works. 

THE Southport Winter Gardens, comprising the opera 
house, pavilion, circus, conservatory, aquarium, and other 
properties, were sold on Wednesday by the representatives 
of the old company to Mr. Maxwell (Messrs. Maxwell & 
Tuke, architects, Manchester) for گر‎ 141,000, with interest 
at 4 per cent. on the share capital since the contract was 


entered into, nearly two years ago. 


Tue Westinghouse Electric Company, of the United 
States, are, according to the Central News, to immediately 
begin the construction of workshops at Manchester, 
practically duplicating their Pittsburg establishment, and 
capable of employing five thousand men. Lord Kelvin 
will be the electrical adviser of the company in this 
country, and Mr. George Westinghouse, the inventor of 
the air brake, will be directly associated with the enter- 
prise. One hundred acres of land have been acquired on 
the Trafford Park Estate, near Manchester, 40 acres of 
which will be occupied by the new works. The works 


and will employ British labour. 


en een 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


en 


L'ART NOUVEAU AT THE GRAFTON 
GALLERIES. 


HOUGH there is a good deal of bric-a-brac about this 
show, the coloured windows and sculpture form im- 
portant items in the collection, and to tbe former we 
referred the other week. To find something tasteful and 
fresh in the design of a purse is truly a marvel nowadays, 
when we have searched wearily and hopelessly through the 
shops for something which can be called artistic and useful. 
Curiously enough, too, we find little or nothing in the way 
of glass which is both artistic and cheap, whilst the more 
costly the productions the worse they generally are. It 
would be practically impossible for an English firm to 
place before the public a show of artistic objects to equal 
those included under the title of L'Art Nouveau. Lamps, 
purses, jewellery, vases, plaques, and mosaic in this show 
are marked by admirable refinement and often originality. 
The marvels of glass manufacture are great, and they have 
been turned to delightful results under the directing 
enthusiasm of M. Louis Tiffany. We illustrate a hang- 
ing lamp, in which the glass is blown through a light metal 
frame, producing a beautiful eflect of concave surfaces. 
The reader would hardly believe that the pressure caused 
by this blowing of the glass often breaks the bars of metal. 
We have already advised our readers to study the beauties 
of Messrs. Tiffany’s * Favrile ” glass. 


THE FROME TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 
(FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN.) 
SILCOCK AND REAY, ARCHITECTS, BATH. 


We can congratulate the Frome authorities on having 
adopted such an excellent design for their new technical 
Schools. The plan is very simple, but the architects have 
obtained as an expression of it some admirable elevations 
of a good English type, in which an instinctive feeling for 
proportion has led to a very pleasing result. It is curious 


so little of good proportion and pleasing emphasis in 
architectural designs. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE. 
C. M. CHILDS, ARCHITECT. 


Qur readers will appreciate some good points both in 
plan and elevation of this simple design. 


. will be backed by a million and a half of British capital, 


. that nowadays, with so much cleverness about, there is 


— — 
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THE CARLTON HOTEL, PALL MALL. 


HIS latest addition to our metropolitan hotels was 
formally opened on Wednesday evening. With the 
exterior many of our readers will be familiar. Тһе late 
Ar. C. Phipps gave the keynote to its design in his 
facade for Her Majesty's Theatre in the Haymarket, which 
practically forms a portion of the whole of this huge block 
of buildings. Messrs. Isaacs & Florence (architects of the 
Hotel Victoria, the Holborn Viaduct Hotel, and the 
Coburg Hotel) were called in as architects for the hotel 
when Mr. Phipps died, and have carried out the whole of 
the work, modifying considerably, however, Mr. Phipps's 
exterior design. 

The entrances to the hotel and grillroom are in the 
Haymarket, that leading to the salle-d-manger and 
restaurant in Pall Mall. Taking these departments, for 
convenience sake, in inverted order, we would observe that 
the visitors pass from Pall Mall through a vestibule into 
an inner quadrangle, styled the Palm Court, which is 
covered with glass and is intended to serve for the 
admittedly necessary feature in all modern hotels —a 
lounge. Atthe end of the Palm Court, opposite to the 
Pall Mall entrance, is a terrace reached by marble steps, 
leading to the salle-a-manger. This terrace is protected 
by a gilt railing specially designed, and, as the name of the 
court would indicate, there is a profusion of palm trees to 
justify its adoption. 

The restaurant, so approached, extends for the full width 
of the site from the Haymarket to the Opera Arcade. The 
north wall, facing the entrance, is treated with a tresllage, 
which, in time, will be covered with foliage. 6 
dining rooms, for the entertainment of parties of from 20 
to 40 in number, are also provided on this floor, together 
with reading and smoking rooms. The grillroom is in 
the basement, approached by a separate staircase and 
entrance from the Haymarket. 

Coming now to the hotel proper, the visitors are received 
at the entrance hall, where will be found the enquiry and 
manager's offices and the passengers’ and luggage lifts. 
On the entresol floors are bedrooms for visitors and accom- 
modation for the managerial staff of the hotel. 

The upper floors have been so planned that suites of 
apartments, resembling flats in the accommodation they 
afford, are provided, containing three, four, or five rooms, 
with bathrooms, lavatories, and all other conveniences. 
Service rooms will be found in sufficient number to ensure 
prompt attention to the wants of the visitors, and tele- 
phonic arrangements will be a special feature of the hotel, 
as every bedroom has a stand placing its occupant directly 
in communication with all the departments of the estab- 
lishment, as well as with the central exchange. ` 

In the construction of the building special attention has 
been paid to the sanitary arrangements, and due provision 
made for ventilation, light, and air. In regard to the latter, 1t 
should be noticed that the edifice is exceedingly well off, 
having the advantage of receiving light and air on three 
of its sides, namely Pall Mall, the Haymarket, and the 
Opera Arcade. | 

Throughout the building use has been made of Danville 
asbestic plaster, a fireproof material, which forms the 
substance of the modelled relief ornament, encases the iron 
girders, and protects generally the wood and iron work 
construction from the action of flame. Provisions, satis- 
factory to the London County Council, have also been 
made for rapid escape in case of emergency by carefully 
planned staircases inside the building and an external iron 
staitcase, which communicates with every floor. from the 
roof downwards to the concrete flat over the Opera Arcade, 
from which iron ladders lead to Charles Street and Pall 
Mall. So far, therefore, as modern appliances go to en- 
sure this desideratum, the Carlton Hotel may be pro- 
nounced to bea fireproof building. All this part of the 
work has been suggested and carried out under the 
experienced direction of Mr. E. O. Sachs. 

The building has been erected in the most substantial 
mannet by Mr. Henry Lovatt, of Wolverhampton. The 
works incidental to sanitation, heating, ventilation, electric 
lighting, decoration, and furnishing were entrusted to, and 
most satisfactorily performed by, Messrs. Waring, of 
Oxford Street, who һауе had to combat with and overcome 
many adverse influences in the nature of ‘strikes, &c., 


which were very puzzing to the traveller. Tbe physical 
character of the country corresponded in a marvellous 
degree with the descriptions in the Bible, In Palestine 
there was now a curious conflict going on between Russia 
and the Greek Church, and the Greeks had actually placed 
the Turkish flag on the campanile of a Christian church. 
The Greeks resented the intrusions of the Russians and 
the establishment of schools in which the Russian lan- 
guage was taught. Sir Chatles Wilson illustrated by 
means of lantern slides the various places of interest which 
` he had visitéd. А cordial vote of thanks was passed at 
` the conclusion of the address. | 
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GREENSTED CHURCH, ESSEX. 
REENSTED, in Essex, is a tiny village of less than 
100 inhabitants, and the curious little ancient church 
is worth noting. А correspondent writes: - . 
“This church, the external length of which is 22 yards, 
. dates back to the ninth century, and was for a time the 
resting-place of the body of King Edmund, whose remains 
were deposited there in 1013 before their final interment at 
Bury St. Edmunds, which town takes its name from the 
fact of that interment. The original portion of the church 
bears evidence of its great antiquity. The sides are com- 
posed of the split trunks of great oak trees, the top part of 
each being cut to a thin edge and let into a deep groove in 
the log of oak which acts as a plate, the portion to which 
the roof is secured and pinned. The bottoms ofthe upright 
timbers are mortised into the sill, and their edges are 
grooved, with tongues of oak let in between them, so as to 
make the whole firm and weather-tight. There are 24 
timbers in the south side and 25 in the north side; andthe 
nave is 29 ft. long, 14 ft. wide, and 53 ft. high to the top of 
the plate. This original portion of the church was 
probably built as a shrine only, as there are no windows in 
the side, the only available light having been ftom a couple 
of quaint dormer windows on either side. The chancel, 
built of brick, was added in the early part of the 16th 
' century, and has three windows, one on either side and one 
` at the end. These, as well as the dormer windows, are of 
stained glass. The tower and spire are of wood, and 
probably of later date than the chancel ۸ great proof 
-also of the antiquity of the centre part of the church is 
that there are several churches in the neighbourhood of the 
I3th and 14th centuries, and in none of these instances is 
there so rude a form of building." 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


HE follewing is the prize list of the department of 
architecture, presided over by Professor T. Roger 
Smith, F.R.I.B.A. Fink Акт. —Donaldson Silver Medal. 
C. J. Strachan. 2nd Prize. A. C. Wallingford. Second 
Class. G. O. Howship. Third Class. L. R. Cargill, T. J. 
Tatham.— Construction, Donaldson Silver Medal. К. 
H. J. Mayhew. 2nd Prize. C. J. Strachan. Certificate 3. 
B. F. Hartnoll. Third Class. W. C. Bravham, S. T. 
Clarke.—CLASSES MAINTAINED BY THE CARPENTERS’ 
Company :—Architectural Drawing Class. Prize. А. А. 
Lermit.—Constructional Drawing Class. 154 Prize. R. 
E. Elwes. and Prize. J. H. Davies. зга Prize. W. C. 
Symes. Second Class. J. F. Ashby, W. C. Bramham, ۰ 
Ridout, C. H. A. Wade.— QUANTITY SURVEYING. Advanced 
Class Prize. T. A, Burr. Second Class. T. H. Smith, Е. 
C. W. Stacey. Third Ciass. S. Cansley, EF. A. King.— 
Elementary Class. 1st Prize. E. D. Ford. 2nd Prize. G. 
Waghorn. Second Class. А. G. Carter, W. M. Epps, R. 
L. Roberts. Third Class. L. Benjamin, W. J. Holt, ۰ 
A. S. Pettit, R. M. Wallace. | 


en жы е T 


А new Council Chamber and parocbial buildings have 
been erected by the Paisley Parish Council at a cost of 
about £6,500. The new buildings were designed by Mr. 
T. G. Abercrombie, and are situate in the north-east corner 
of the crossing of Back Sneddon and Maxwell Street, 
Paisley. 
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These tombs were probably sepulchra] monuments of the 
beehive class. All vestiges of them have disappeared, but 
a large number of monuments have been collected, and 
enclosed within rails on the supposed sites. These carved 
slabs, Mr. Macmillan suggested, were the covers of the 
tombs in which were laid the Norse, Scottish, and Irish 
kings. To the north of these lies the cathedral, 
which is dedicated to Mary. Its low tower 
is a most conspicuous object from Iona Sound. 
The cathedral consists of a nave, central tower. 
transepts, choir, south aisle of choir, and sacristy on north, 
side of choir. The interior is 148 ft. in length, and the 
width across the transepts is 7ı ft. Тһе tower 
at the crossing is 70 ft. high, and rests on pointed 
arches. In the tower are four ne window openings, 
each filled with varied tracery of elegant design, but of 
late date. Adjoining the church on the east are some 
remains of monks’ dwellings and the chapter house. At 
the north-east angle, outside the nave, are foundations of 
a cell, or chamber, in which it is said the shrine and bones 
of St. Columba were placed. In the chamber are stone 
coffins, having one entire slab on each side, and the foot 
and headstones still stand. In the cathedral, on the 
floor beneath theeast window, is an iron cage made to 
enclose an ancient stone said to have been the pillow of 
St. Columba. Near the cathedral is a slight eminence 
known as the “ Abbot's Moünd," which, tradition says, 
St. Columba ascended the day he died, and blessed the 
scene of his labours—'* Urto this place, albeit so small 
and poor, great homage shall yet be paid, not only by the 
kings and peoples of the Scots, but by the rulers of bar- 
barous and distant nations with their people also. In. 
great veneration shall it.be held by the holy men of other. 
Churches." To the west of the doorway is St. Martin's Cross 
(erected to St. Martin), 14 ft. high. It is finely carved, 
with later Celtic ornamentation and figures. But the 
cross is so covered with lichen that it cannot fail to have 
a damaging effect. The monument isa relic of the past, 
worthy of better preservation. The islanders have 
developed a keen commercial instinct, and are assiduous 
in offering for sale native products—at high prices. 

Leaving Iona, the Island of Tiree was next; 
reached, and here a landing was effected at Scar- 
nish, but, owing to a lack of time, it was impossible 
to visit and examine all the objects of antiquity there. 
Bishop Reeves considers that Tiree was second only to 
Iona among the numerous Scoto-Celtic Columban founda- 
tions, and was one of the favourite resorts of Ireland's 
most noted pilgrims and ecclesiastics. The principal 
objects of interests were a cross at Soroby, the site of 
Brigid’s Church, Archain Church, Kirkapoll, and the 
churches of Cilchennick and Kilmoluag. This being the 
first place visited where gneissic rocks appeared, the 
geologists in the party landed in strong force, and carried 
away a considerable portion of the island. А visit to the 
Island of Coll was included in our itinerary, but the visit 
was abandoned. | | 

On the morning of the 22nd, after an early breakfast, 
Canna Island was reached and a landing made. 
Canna Harbour is natural formed between Carina 
and Sanday Islands. Near the landing place, аге; 
the remains of a tower, perched on a lofty rock, on which, 
Pennant says, “Тһе tower was built by some jealous 
' regulous ' to confine a handsome wife in." In the yard 
of the completely ruined ‘church are several objects of 
interest. One isa cross having grotesque characters on 
one face, and the other, which is distinctly the earlier face, 
is limited to Celtic art patterns. Another object, the use. 
of which was much canvassed, was a flat stone, having in 
its centre a hole about three inches in diameter. There 
was alsothe bottom portion of a saddle quern. The saddle 
quern was the only kind of corn-grinding appliance in 
North Britain before the advent of the Romans. Pre. 
served at the house of the Laird is a remarkable stone, 
which has one face a cross shaft of an uncommon pattern, 
and on the reverse side symbols which conclusively show 
that stone, previous to its Christianisation, was a pagan 
object, and symbolic of the Phallic cult. Other 
objects and places of interest in the island were not visi- 


In Sanday Island there has been erected by the Mar-. 
quis of Bute a Roman Catholic church, designed in the 
Romanesque style, Неге it may Fe ‘stated that ‘these: 


ted. 


during the tíme the structure has been in progress. The 
hotel will be open for the reception of visitors ia the course 


of a few days, when the final arrangements as to the staff 


have been completed. 


AN ARCHZEOLOGICAL TOUR. 


(Continued from Fage 467.) 


HE tour of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
and the Cambrian Arcbaological Association, of 


which we gave some account week before last,seems to have 
Leaving 


been a most interesting and enjoyable one. 
Oronsay on 21st May the party proceeded to the Island 


. of Iona, and our contemporary, the Shrewsbury and Border 
Counties Advertiser, gives some further description of the 


buildings and objects of archaeological interest noted 
by the party on their tour, from which we take the 
following :— 

At the landing place at Port Ronan, near the village 
which the inhabitants call ** The Street," the party was met 
by the Rev. Archibald Macmillan, who has compiied an 
interesting and accurate description of the island and its 
antiquities, and the party was conducted by him to the 
various objects of interest. The first visited was Maclean's 
Cross, which stands on the roadway to the Nunnery. It 
is a ı5th or 16th century monument, having on one 
face raised floriated ornaments. On the other side is 
a small draped figure of Christ crucified, and some 
emblems which would indicate that it is a cross intended 
to commemorate some warrior who had turned cleric. 
Thence to the Nunnery. This was founded for Benedic- 
tine nuns іп the last years of the 12th century. A more 
ancient nunnery is said to have existed on a neighbouring 
island. The ruins cf the later building consist of the 
foundations of a cloister, a convent church on the east, on 
the south the refectory. The church of the Nunnery, now 
greatly ruined, was entire in 1765, when it was described 
as having one end arched and very beautiful. The choir 
was vaulted, was raised about two feet above the latter, 
and lighted by two pointéd windows. A peculiarity of 
this church is that the clerestory windows are placed 
above the columns—not above the arches, which the 
latter bear. The medieval nunnery flourished for 
almost two centuries. It was dependent on the 
abbey, and like it was under the invocation of St. Mary. 
Close to the Nunnery is Temple Ronan. The pre- 
sent medieval structure, of probably the 14th century, 
was once used asa parochial church. A little further on 
is the site of Cill Cainnech, which is marked only by some 
sepulchral monuments in its cemetery. Between this and 
the Abbey stands Temple Oran. Oran seems to have been 
the first of his fraternity who died upon the island. 
Adamnan, who wrote the * Life of Columb,” shows that 
the primitive church was built of timber, and had an 
erdam, or side chamber, which served as sacristy. This 
was superseded at an early period by a stone church, which 
again gave place to the present edifice. There is no east 
window ; and the altar probably stood in front of a niche 
in the south wall, which lies behind the spot traditionally 
known as Oran’s grave. Тһе doorway has been described 
as Norman, but it is more probably Irish-Romanesque. 
The ornament of the arch is Scottish in style, and ofa later 
period than the jambs, and there seems to be a difference 
in the character of the masonry of the upper and lower 
portions of the wall around the door. The early 
Christian Irish, we are told, usually interred their 
dead to the south and east of their churches, and 
in the cemeteries where but one church exists 
they seldom buried to the west, and seldom if 
ever to the north of the chapel. Consequently, apart from 
tradition, which makes the Temple Oran the site of Oran’s 
grave, and made the Relig Oran the chief and most sacred 
cemetery on the island, the site of the former in the north- 
west corner of the latter is that which the disposition of 
the cemetery would indicate as the probable site of the 
church around which the famous Relig Oran grew. This 
was described by Dean Monro in 1594, when three tombs, 
like little chapels, bore inscriptions on their gables, stating 
that the northern one was the tomb of the Norse, the cen- 
tral of the Scottish, and the southern of the Irish kings. 
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evidence fixes approximately their date, but throws no 


light on who the people were who butlt them. Fragments 
of Samian ware have been found in some cases, and this 
and the style of masonry would indicate that they are 
comparatively late. The example at Dun Carloway 1s one 
of the best preserved of the brochs. 

An opportunity was afforded here of examining some of 
the Claughauns (or dwelling-places) of the crofters. Тһе 
walls of these primitive dwellings are formed of stones dry- 
laid, s.e., without mortar, and are from 4 to 6 ft. thick, and 
about 6 ft. in height. The wooden frame of the roof rests 
on the centre of the walls, and is covered with straw, 
which is firmly tossed on, and not laid on as reeds. This 
loose covering of straw is held down by ropes of the same 
material, weighted at the end with stones. There are no 
leaves to catch the wind, and as the roofs are pitched they 
are eminently suited to withstand the storms of winter. 
The tops of the walls, which take the supports of the roof, 
are covered with grass rods, so that the drainage of the 
roof is checked and carried to the outside of the wall, thus 
keeping the inside comparatively dry. Access to the out- 
side of the roof is along the top of the wall, and from this 
platform repairs and renewals are made. Light is 
admitted by small apertures in the roof. Іп some cases 
these are glass-covered; in others they are simply holes 
made in the straw, which could easily be blocked with a 
wisp of grass. The interior of the huts is thus somewhat 


dark, and the gloom is barely improved by a lively prat. 


fire, which is kept constantly burning winter and sumuier 


on a large hearth-stone in the centre of the living apart-- 


ment. There is no chimney—the peat smoke having to 
find its way as best it may through the roof. . The condi- 
tion of the atmosphere of the room can be better imagined 
than described. The floor is simply mother earth beaten 
hard by constant use. An iron crook from the roof carries 
the kettle and cooking pot. 

The next place of call was North Rona, a speck in the 
North Atlantic. The Jast inhabitant of the island was 
Donald Macleod, King of Rona. who left it in ۰ 
Teampull Kona (or the oratory of St. Rona) is a character- 
istic type of the primitive Christian structure not associated 
with a monastic establishment, and «һоміпр no evidence 
of transition from Pagan form. The chapel has two 
chambers, the eastern of which is plainly the earlier. 
Externally, the building is a weathered heap of stones. 
The older chamber, or chancel, is 11 ft. біп, by 7 ft. 6 in., 
and g ft. 3 in. in height, the side walls converying until 
they are about 2 ft. apart at the top. The roof is of slabs 
laid from wallto wall. There is a small square doorway 
at the east end. The windows агз flat liatelled, and the 
whole building bears ample evidence of its great antiquity. 
Another, but later, building, now destroyed, called Team- 
pull nam Manach (Chapel of the Monk) once stood near 
Rona's chapel. Іп the churchyard are several rude 
truncated stone crosses; and one of these attracted the 
almost undivided attention of the male members of the 
party. This cross, the tallest, stands 2 ft. біп. in ۰ 
It is pierced with a triangular group of three small round 
holes, the import of which has not been explained The 
cross is remarkable for another feature, which does not 
appear to have been observed by those who previously 
examined the stone. 1 bears the figure of a male person, 
nude, the head, limbs and other parts of the body being 
clearly discernible when viewed in favourable light. It 
is evidently a rude attempt to renresent the Crucifixion. 

Stromness, on Orkney mainland, ninety-three miles from 
North Rona, was the next point. The Orkney islands 
are exceptionally rich in prehistoric remains, chambered 
tumuli. stone circles, cist burials, and brochs. One 
authority has estimated 2,000 tumuli, and  anotber 
has enumerated 70 brochs The larger stone circle 
at Stennis, known as the Ring of Brogar, is the most 
remarkable in the kingdom. It stands oa moorland 
gently sloping towards Loch Stennis. There is а ring of 
pillar stones, the original number of which appears to have 
been 60, placed about 17 ft. apart, and forming 
together a circle of 340 ft. in diameter. Thirty-six stones 
or their remains, are now visible. Outside the circle 15 a 
circular trench, 3o ft. wide, the diameter of theentrenched 
circle being 366 ft. Kirkwall Abbey was visited by many 
of the party. From an architectural point of view, 
perhaps, the finest features of the abbey are the east 
window, the four pointed lights of which are surmounted 
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islands—Canna and Sanday—were not affected by the 
Reformation, the wave not having reached these places, 
and the islanders remained Roman Catholic. 

The next place visited was Dunvegan Castle, one of the 
most interesting castles in Scotland, and which has the 
reputation of being probably the oldest inhabited resi- 
dence in Scotland which retains its castellated features. 
The Macleod of Macleod, the Lord of Dunvegan, met the 
party outside the castle walls, and extended a hearty wel- 
come. The Macleods of Dunvegan are one of the oldest 
families in the kingdom. The progenitor of the race was 
Leod, son of Olave the Red, King of Norwegian Man and 
the Isles, from whom the clan derive their name. The 
present head of the clan is Captain Norman Magnus 
Macleod, C.M.G., the 23rd of his line, and after 23 
generations of strife and vicissitude it is pleasing to find 
the Macleod chief still occupying the ancient stronghold of 
his race. The castle is built on a rock, naturally fortified 
on one side, and this, as would be gathered from the name, 
was probably the site of an earlier fortress. The earliest 
portion of the present structure is a square fortalice, which 
is said to date from the ninth century. Im other parts the 
style varies from the rudest to bits of French Renaissance 
and Scottish Baronial. The Macleod took the party 
through the castle, and explained the various points of 
interest. | | | 

From Dunvegan to Rodil in Harris—a distance of forty. 

five miles. Harris is barren and mountainous, the highest 
peak being 2,229 ft. in height. Near the base of Roneval 
(1, 506 ft.) lies Rodil, a pretty, land-locked bay. Неге is 
ound St. Clement's Church, restored in recent years. It 
contains a very interesting recessed arch over an effigy 
on the east of the transept, showing elaborately 
sculptured panels and voussoirs, and there are some 
other effigies of knights in armour. The tower of the 
church is partly built upon a crag, and built into the 
tower are three Sheil-na-gig, which айога further evid- 
ence of the lateness in these parts of the Phallic religion. 

The party then proceeded to Callernish, in the island of 
Lewis, and near the head of Lough Roag. Неге there 
are four circles, one of which is one of the most remark- 
able of any known. This consists of a circle of twelve 
stones arranged round a centre stone, standing 17 ft. high 
and 54 ft. broad. The other stones vary from ro ft. to 
13 ft. high. The circle is about до ft. in diameter. Lead- 
ing up to this is an avenue 27 ft. wide, of two lines of 
massive stones, each line being about 270 ft. long. А 
single line of stone runs out from the east side of the 
circle, and a similar one from the west. On the south side 
there is a similar singleline. The whole thus forms the out- 
line of a rude Celtic cross. When this circle was explored 
by Sir James Matheson, there was discovered, between 
the central stone and the eastern side of the circle, the 
lower part of а circular-chambered cairn, 20 ft. in diameter. 
The passage into this was 2 ft. wide, on the east side of 
the cairn, and led to a central chamber consisting of two 
compartments, the larger 6 ft. g in. by 4ft. 3 in., and the 
smaller at back 4 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 7 in. The floor presented 
evidences of cremation. 

The next placetouched at was Dun Carloway,where there 
is a building known as a “ Pictish Broch." "There does not 
appear to be any justification for associating these build- 
ings with tbe Picts, further th&n the circumstance that 
they are almost exclusively limited to the land of the Picts, 
and their traditional connection with that people. Dr. 
Munro, of Edinburgh, kindly explained the structure of 
the brochs. They are peculiar to Scotland, and none have 
been found outside its limits. They are built on the same 
plan generally, and consist of a hollow circular dry-built 
tower, usually about 60 ft. in diameter and 50 ft. high. The 
walls are about 15 ft. thick, solid for about 8ft., and from 
there upwards they are chambered, the chambers being 
about 3ft. wide and about the height of a man. The 
ceilings are of large slabs. "These chambers are repeated 
every 5 ft. or 6ft., and run round the towers except where 
they are crossed by rude stairs. The only opening to the 
outside of the tower is a narrow tunnel-like passage. The 
central chamber resembles a circular shaft, 3oft. in 
diameter, with perpendicular walls about 5۵1۲. high, 
pierced by small openings for the ventilation of the 
chambers in the wall. “These towers are numerous in 
Scotland, a total of 374 being recorded. No stone weapons 
have been found in the structures. This fragmentary 
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Gigha, which lies a tew miles to the southward of Eilean 
Mor, and this place was reached in the afternoon. The 
visit to this island was made on the recommendation of 
Principal Rhys, for the purpose of having a reputed Ogam 
inscription carefully examined. | 

From here the party made for Belfast, which they duly 


reached after a most interesting and enjoyable trip. At. 


Belfast the party, previous to dispersion, visited the Giant's 
Ring and Cromlech and Drumbo Round Tower, Portrush, 
Dunluce Castle, the Giant’s Causeway, and the Boyne 


Valley. 
— “Ê 
THE COUNTY COUNCIL'S BUILDING 


REGULATIONS. 


N Monday, at the Surveyors' Institution, Westminster, 

a tribunal of appeal, consisting of Mr. Arthur Cates 
(chairman), Mr. J. W. Penfold, and Mr. A. A. Hudson, 
heard the appeal of Mr. R. H. Barnes, the owner of pro- 
perty at York Road, Lambeth, against the refusal of the 
Building Committee of the London County Council to 
pass his plans for rebuilding his premises. Mr. Stuart 
Bevan, instructed by Mr. M. A. Orgill, represented the 
appellant; and Mr. Seymour Berry appeared for the 
London County Council. From the opening statement of 
counsel it appeared that the appellant is the owner of the 
lease of 54 and 56, York Road, Lambeth, the property of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. No. 56 is at present 
a public-house, and the appellant proposed to pull down 
both proprieties and rebuild them as licensed premises. 
In April last be instructed Mr. Robert Sawyers, F.R.I.B.A., 
to draw out plans, which were submitted to the local 
surveyor, and at his invitation sent to the London County 
Council. These plans were declined by Mr. Wyatt, acting 
for the County Council; and accordingly amended plans 
were sent in, which were no more successful. It was against 
the refusal of the' Council to pass these amended plans 
that the appeal, under sections 41 and 43 of the Building 
Act, was made. Тһе premises had а frontage of 54 ft. 
to York Road, and a return frontage of 40 ft. to Vine 
Street, on which it was proposed to build a large dining- 
room, which would be a great convenience to the district. 
They had provided an open space of 150 ft., which was 
all they were legally required to do. The licensing justices 
had considered the plans and had agreed to sanction the 
scheme. Mr. Seymour Berry, for the London County 
Council, urged that the appellant should so modify his 
plans as to give an equivalent air space to that at present 
existing. The chairman said the members of the tribunal, 
having viewed the premises, thought they might rightly 
and properly allow the appeal. They made no order as 


to costs. 
ee 


BEAUMARIS CHURCH RESTORATION. 


[^ the Anglesey County Court on Tuesday, before his 

Honour Sir Horatio Lloyd, an action was heard in 
which Mr. W. R. Jones, builder and contractor, sued Mr. 
Von der Heyde and the members of the restoration com- 
mittee of the Beaumaris Parish Church for £40, being the 
balance of a contract. Mr. Herbert Williams was for the 
plaintiff, Mr. S. R. Dew for certain members of the com- 
mittee, and Mr. Emery Davis (Birmingham) for the Rev. 
J. Williams Meyrick, the rector of the parish, who was also 
Joined as a defendant. 

From the opening of counsel, it appeared that the plain- 
tiff, who is a former churchwarden, and the present mayor 
of the borough, contracted to restore the east end of the 
church, which, including the window, was in a dilapidated 
state. In the specifications it was provided that the glass 
and emblems in the old window were to be utilised. The 
plaintiff's tender of £210 was accepted, the funds being 
raised by subscription. In the course of the works, the 
rector advised the contractor that the tints of the margin 
were not in consonance with the window, and other mar- 
gins were, at his suggestion, put in. To this proceeding 
the committee demurred, and withheld the amount now 
sued for. If, said counsel, the rector would climb down 
and apologise, the balance might be paid over to the plain- 
tiff, to whose work no exception was taken, 
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by a handsome wheel window, and the doorways in the 
west front and south transept. The building dates from 
1137, and has been the silent witness of many vicissitudes. 
In 1620 (on the authority of an entry in the cathedral regis- 
ters) the building was used as a timber yard— timber is of 
great value in the Orkneys. The Bishop's Palace (now in 
ruins) at Kirkwall may be described as a parallelogram, 
consisting of a lower storey of vaulted crypts, over which 
was a tier consisting of three rooms, one a great hall, and 
two smaller, one of which abutted on the round tower, which 
is the principal remaining feature of the palace. Above 
the middle tier referred to, were the sleeping apartments, 
and above these the attics. The tower has an external 
diameter of 28 ft., and at the base of this is a peculiar 
five-sided vault. 

The Earl’s Palace—another ruin—was built by Patrick, 
Earl of Orkney, about 1600. It consists of two sides of a 
quadrangle, the southern side of which is 8o ft. and the 
eastern 88 ft. At the north-west angle of the eastern 
block is a tower about 26 ft. square, and at the other angles 
are corbelled turrets. It was originally of four storeys, ex- 
cept at the southern end of the eastern block, where was 
placed the great hall, covered by a high pitched roof. The 
entrance was on the south side. The chapel was only 9 ft. 
by 7 ft. 6 in., showing that the earl's wants in this way 
were easily met. The kitchen has one of the huge fire- 
places of the date of the structure, in which an entire ox 
might be roasted with ease. The great hall is 56 ft. by 
20 ft., in height to ridge of roof 34 ft. It contains two ۰ 
places, and on the pillars of the larger one are the coronet 
and initials of Patrick, Earl of Orkney. We may add that 
the cathedral contains the tombs of the Irving family, from 
whom came Washington Irving. 

The county of Caithness is remarkably rich in pre-his- 
toric and later remains—chambered tumuli, groups, and 
alignments of stones, cist-vaens and brochs. Of the last 
there are 8o in the county, and a goodly proportion of 
these are to be found at Keiss, where a number have been 
explored by Sir Francis Tress Barry, Bart., М.Р. for 
Windsor. Among the objects found were pieces of rude 
pottery, several with impressed chevrony ornamentation, 
Samian ware, a small crucible with a portion of melted 
bronze adhering to the bottom of the interior, bone pins 
and combs and implements of deer-horn and a comb of the 
same material, rudely shaped stone cups, querns of various 
patterns, stone mortars, stone lamps of Roman pattern, 
whorls, whetstones, fishing-line sinkers, and a small num- 
ber of bronze articles, and moulds for casting bronze 
articles. The food refuse showed seal, whale, edible shell 
fish, and bones of the common domestic animals and red 
deer, the great auk, and other birds. Some of the stone 
stairs of the brochs were as perfect as when they were 
made, and in one internal passage the stone bolt and stone 
door were found in position. One of the jars of pottery, 
when restored, measured :7 in. in height and 174 in. in 
diameter at the mouth, tapering to 7 in. at the bottom. 
There were also stone axes, hammers, and various other 
stone implements. А large collection of the finds in the 
local brochs were placed in the grounds and within Keiss 
Castle for the inspection of the visitors. 

On the homeward voyage the island of Eilean Mor was 
first stopped at. Тһе island contains the remains of St. 
Carnaig's Church. The building is 37 ft. 5 in, long and 


20 ft. wide, and is divided into aisle and chancel by a 
gabled wall, pietced by a semi-circular arch 12 ft. high b 
7 ft. wide. The chancel has a peculiar feature: a barrel- 


shaped vaulted roof, over which is a chamber or loft. The 
nave is roofless, but the walls have putlock holes, showing 
that a chamber existed above, and the presence of a 
chimney in the western gable would indicate that the 
priest used this as a dwelling place. In the southern side 
of the chancel there is an arched recess in the wall con- 
taining the mutilated effigy of an ecclesiastic. The 
thickness of the walls is about ай. It was evident that 
when the present church was built interest in the old stone 
crosses had died out, as we found portions of well-carved 
crosses used in the structure. But one cross has been 
preserved, and now stands near the church, and the stump 
of another stands on an adjacent eminence. The former із 
about six feet in height, and on the east face there are 
carvings representing a man on horseback, and a non- 
descript animal resembling an elephant. The latter bears 
an inscription in early medieval characters. 

The last island visited in the course of the sea trip was 
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M.P., expressing the opinion that the scheme should be 
accepted by the vestry with a proviso that such accept. 
ance be conditional on the contribution being spread over 
the larger area. = 

In the course of the discussion an amendment was moved 
by Mr. Hayter, L.C.C., and accepted by the mover and 
seconder of the original resolution. The motion as 
amended was agreed to on a division by 33 votes to 19. It 
assented to the contribution of £100,000, subject to: the 
understanding (I) that the charge fall upon the area of 
Westminster as reconstituted by the London Government 
Bill of this Session, and that provision be made in the 
County Council's Bill to this effect ; and (2) that the space 
on the east of Millbank-street from Victoria Tower Garden 
to Lambeth Bridge be converted into a public garden. 


— — d 


THE INSTITUTE OF SANITARY 
ENGINEERS. 


T a meeting of the Election Committee held on the 5th 
inst., the following new members were elected, viz :— 
Fellows: G. A. Humphreys, Llandudno; J. P. Mumford, 
Durban, Natal. Members: W. Campbell, Hanley ; E. A. 
Dixon, Gosport; |. Davies, Carmarthen ; С. H. Lawton, 
Wirksworth, Derby ; B. L. Pritchard, Brecon; H. Siddons, 
Derby. Associates; R. W. W. Carter, Cromer; ۰ 
Dickinson, Windsor : H. G. Waters, Redhill. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HE 48th. annual meeting of the Birkbeck Building 
T Society was held on the 6th inst. The report states 
that during the financial year just closed the gross receipts 
have amounted to £17,857,629, exceeding by more than 
one and a quarter million the gross receipts of all the 
incorporated building societies in England and Wales, 
numbering 2,297, as shown by the Chief Registrar's return 
presented to Parliament on the 4th April last. The sum 
received on account of subscriptions during the year is 
£263,653, and the amount withdrawn £218,280, thus 
showing an increase of £45,373 for the year, and bringing 
up the total due to investors to £934,269. The amount of 
deposits received during the same period is گر‎ 4, 
and the sum withdrawn £14,933,292, being an increase of 
£659,862 for the year; the total increase of subscriptions 
and deposits together is therefore £705,393. The total sum 
now standing to the credit of the shareholders and 
depositors exceeds eleven millions—the exact figures being 
£11,051,925—the highest on record. 

The investments, including £825,026 cash at bankers’, 
have been increased by nearly three-quarters of a million, 
and the total now stands at eleven and a-half millions. Of 
this amount, upwards of two and a-half millions are in- 
scribed in the books of the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England, whilst the sum invested in Consols and 
other British Government securities is 71,687,300. The 
balance of assets in excess of liabilities is £466,893, the 
whole of which is invested in Consols. 

There has been a large accession of members during the 
year, numbering 3,128. In the banking department 2,241 
current accounts and 7,072 deposit accounts have been 
opened, making altogether 12,441 new accounts, being an 
average of 1,036 per month. The register of shareholders 
now contains the names of 14,626 members, and in addition 
there are 19,867 current accounts and 54,579 deposit 
accounts, thus bringing up the total of members and 
depositors to 89,072, being the largest number on record. 
The shares in existence at the close of the year number 
74.512, being also the largest number yet attained. 

Since its establishment the society has returned to the 
shareholders and depositors over two hundred million 
pounds sterling (£209,824,380), the whole amount having 
been repaid upon demand. The amount advanced to bor- 
rowers has been £3,863,335, the amount of interest and 
bonus paid to investors and depositors is upwards of three 
million sterling, the exact figures being گر‎ 3,598,633, and the 
invested funds now exceed eleven and a-half millions 
sterling. 
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, Mr. Dew took exception to the contract, which was un- 


stamped, and the plaintiff paid the penalty of £11. 

In continuing his evidence, the plaintiff said that after 
the committee had selected the borders. which were varied, 
he was asked to take them to the rector, who was a 
member of the committee, but never attended its meetings. 
Тһе rector selected a green tint, and said he would make 
it right with the committee. A correspondence was put 
in, in which the rector was pressed to attend the meetings 
of the committee, and requested not to cause further un- 
pleasantness by giving independent orders to the con- 
tractor whilst the restoration was proceeding. 

In cross-examination, the plaintiff said that he had not 
made a penny out of the contract, as, being churchwarden 
at the time and a member of the committee, he did not 
intend to do so. He admitted having written to the com- 
mittee that the responsibility for altering the glass rested 
with the rector, and he took it for granted that the rector 
had been in communication with the honorary secretary or 
some member of the committee. | 

Mr. Dew submitted that the plaintiff had put himself out 
of court by admitting that he had not carried out his 
contract in accordance with the instructions of the 
committee. _ ۳ 

After hearing the evidence, his Honour entered judg- 
ment for the plaintiff for £30 in respect of the window, 
remarking that the committee were justified in defending 
the action, and would be repaid their taxed costs. The 
remaining Z 10 there was no reference to. 


DAMAGES FOR INJURY TO FOUNDATIONS. 


M R. JUSTICE WILLS and a special jury were en- 
L gaged all day on Saturday.at Lancaster Assizes in 
hearing three actions, tried as one, against the Morecambe 
Warwick Revolving Tower Company. The plaintiffs were 
certain owners of property in the vicinity of the defendants' 
tower. | 

. The case for the plaintiffs was that since the erection 
of the defendants’ tower their houses have been seriously 
damaged, and are giving way owing to the subsidence of 
the foundations. It was contended that the erection of 
the tower on a foundation of cement, the whole weighing 
about 400 tons, had caused the subsidence of land adjoin- 
ing. Mr. Johnson, C.E., of Bradford, gave the result of 
borings of the subsoil at each side of the tower, showing 
a thick bed of very soft clay, and it was put forward by 
the plaintiffs that the foundation of the tower was upon 
this clay, which had given way, and so caused the houses 
of Highfield, which adjoin, to give way and lean over. 

For the defendants it was contended that the foundation 
was put on a solid bed of gravelly marl, and therefore 
could not have caused any depression. and further that the 
damage to the houses was caused by weak foundations, and 
the drawing from the land of water. 

A large number of witnesses were called, and the jury 
returned verdicts for the plaintiffs to the total amount of 
£784 7s. 5d. Judgment was entered accordingly, with 
costs. | 


WESTMINSTER IMFROVEMENT SCHEME 
AND THE VESTRY. 


“THE Vestry of St. Margaret and St. John, West- 

' minster, held a meeting on Wednesday evening to 
discuss tbe adjourned motion by Mr. R. W. Granville- 
‚Smith, L.C.C , approving the general outlines of the West- 
minster improvement scheme, and pledging the vestry to 
recommend to the council of the new borough of West- 
minster as constituted by (Ве London Government Bill the 
contribution of a sum not exceeding £100,000. In connec- 
tion, with the subject a letter was read from Mr. C. ). 
Stewart, Clerk of the London County. Council, enclosing 
copies of the resolutions upon the matter passed by the 
council on the 4th inst.. and asking to be informed whether 
the vestry agreed with the council’s decision, so that the 
necessary application to Parliament might be proceeded 
with, A letter was also read from Mr, W. Burdett-Coutts, 
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physical qualities, especially to the fact that the liquids 
containing bacteria dry more slowly or quickly upon the 
various paints. Professor Loeffler, who attended the lec- 
ture, attached considerable practical importance to the 
result, and recommended the use only of oil-paint in hos- 
pitals, schools, barracks, and other buildings. 


A nn авас‏ .سس 


THE L.C.C. WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


T Tuesday’s meeting of the London County Council the 
۸ Finance Committee submitted the half-yearly state- 
ment of works executed by the Works Department up to 
March 31st last. The statement deals with 14 works. 
Three of these were commenced previous to the reorganisa- 
tion of the department, and they exhibit a balance of cost 
above estimate, or a loss of £4,864. On the remaining 
works, which were commenced under the present manage- 
ment, there has been a balance of cost below estimate, or 
a saving of Z403. The balance ofloss on the half-year 
amounts to £4,461. Thetotal loss on the operations of the 
department since its creation in 1892 up to March 31st last 
has been £45,32/. Тһе loss made on works commenced 
under the late management has been £55,104, whilst on 
works commenced during the present management there 
has been a saving of £9,777. Оп the jobbing works 
carried out since 1805 there has been а total saving of 
£ 8,040. 

There was as usual a considerable amount of adverse 
criticism respecting the loss at which the department had 
been worked, but Mr. Ward (the late chairman of the 
Works Committee) pointed out that the department had 
executed works to the value of about گر‎ 1,000,000, and the 
excess of cost over estimates only averaged 2} or 3 per 
cent., which he did not regard as out of the way. - Bricks 
had gone up 25 per cent in value, iron and steel 33 per 
cent, lime and cement almost as much, and labour had 
also gone up. It was not surprising that on such a rising 
market the estimates were exceeded. But for that cause 
the profit of the jobbing works would have been very large 
indeed. No credit had been given to the department for 
the moral effect which its existence had exercised upon 
contractors in keeping down their estimates. 

Eventually the report was adopted, and excess votes 
were passed to covet the losses made during the half 
year. 


TRADE NOTES. 


HE extensions to the Butler Street Schools, Liverpool, 
are ‘being warmed and ventilated by means of 
Shorland's patent Manchester grates, the same being sup- 
plied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


Messrs. E. H. SHoRLAND & BROTHER, of Manchester, 
have recently supplied their patent Manchester grates to 
the Isolation Hospital, Braintree. ` 


Tue heating of the Unitarian Chapel, Lord Street, 
Oldham, and Messrs. Reckitt 4 Sons’ new offices, Ransom 
Lane, Hull, is to be effected. by Spencer’s patent 
“ Ventilo” radiators, the patentee and sole maker of 
which is Мг. W. F. Spencer, Crossbank Works, Oldham, 
and 145, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., who is 
also installing the apparatus. 


Messrs. WM. Porrs & Sons, clock manufacturers, ۰ of 
Guildford Street, Leeds, and Town Hall Buildings, New- 
castle-on- Tyne, have just fixed four new skeleton cast-iron 
dials, 7 ft. each in diameter, fitted with the white opal 
glass for illumination, in the tower of the Town Hall, 
Darlington, for the Mayor and Corporation, and to the 
orders of their surveyor and engineer, Mr. Thos. Smith. 
They have also put in new quarter chimes to Spennymoor 
Church clock, West Durham ; new illuminated clock at 
Yorkshire Penny Bank, Middlesborough ; and new illumi- 
nated clock with two outside dials at Dewsbury Road, 


Leeds. 


MORE HYDRAULIC POWER FOR 
MANCHESTER. 


INCE the Corporation of Manchester began to supply 
hydraulic power, early in the year 1894, the demand 
for this form of energy has steadily increased. Almost 
before the erection ob the Gloucester Street pumping 
station was completed, it was found that the power it was 
calculated to provide was likely to be taken up within a 
year or two, and it was therefore decided to erect a 
second station, which opened last wesk. Тһе plans for 
the new building, which has been erected in Pott Street, 
Ancoats, were prepared by Mr. }. W. Beaumont, and the 
designs of the machinery and ironwork by Mr. L. Holme 
Lewis, the engineer and manager. When the whole ofthe 
work is completed, the plant will have the same capacity 
as that at Gloucester Street Station. At present, how- 
ever, only two of the six sets of engines are erected, 
but it has been thought necessary to place the contract for 
two more sets; the remaining two will be put in when the 
demand seems to warrant it. The contracts already let 
and nearing completion amount to £35,921 75. 4d. 

The machinery contains several features of novelty, one 
of which is a means for utilising the energy which the 
ordinary water supply contains before it passes to the 
storage tank. This is used for driving the machinery 
which conveys the coal to and the ashes from the boiler 
furnaces, and also for driving the mechanical stokers. It 
18 expected that a very substantial saving in the cost of 
working the installation, as compared with that at Glou- 
cester Street, will accrue from this arrangement. {т- 
proved methods have also been adopted for discharging 
the coal from the boats and for weighing it before it is 
delivered into the coal store and for feeding the coal into 
the boiler furnaces. Provision is made for utilising all the 
water from condensed steam. The pipes in the engine 
and boiler houses are all arranged on the duplicate or 
circuit system, and sufficient access is given to all parts of 
the machinery, pipes, and fittings. The station is to be 
lighted by electricity, which will be generated by the 
hydraulic pressure on the premises. Thearrangements for 
this purpose are neat and compact. The dynamo is driven 
direct from the shaft of the hydraulic motor, and both are 
mounted on the same bed-plate. The pressure in the mains 
is intended to be maintained at not less than 1,000 lbs. to 
the square inch, this pressure being found to be ample for 
all ordinary purposes. When greater pressures are re- 
quired they can be obtained by means of *''intensifiers ” 
fixed on the consumer's premises. The length of hydraulic 
mains laid in the city is nearly sixteen miles. The pipes 
are of various sizes, ranging from six inches to three inches 
internal diameter. “he Corporation claim that they are 
supplying power, taking the difference of pressure into 
account, at a lower price than any other corporation or 
company in the country.. 


HYGIENIC VALUE OF PAINTS. 


| EGARDING the effect of various paints upon bacteria, 

R Dr. Heimes has recently delivered a notable lecture 
before the Greifswald Medical Society. It does not 
appear to be an unimportant matter for the sanitary con- 
ditions in a building with what kind of paint 
the walls are covered. Heimes (states the Farben 
Zeitung) conducted the following experiments: Не 
took equally large pieces of oak, poplar, and pine wood, and 
of iron and cement plates, and covered each piece with 
oil-paint, size-paint, lime-paint, or enamel-paint, as well 
as with a few proprietary compositions. After the paint 
had dried perfectly, the plates were coated with cultures 
of various disease-inciting bacteria. In this condition the 
plates were laid іп an incubator, in which an ordinary 
room temperature was maintained. From time to time a 
‚little was scraped off from the surface of the plates in order 
to examine them as to the amount of live bacteria present. 
The result was that upon oil-paint coatings the bacteria 
were found to die off quicker than on articles coated with 

other pigments. On enamel paint the bacteria die more 
slowly, and still slower on lime and size paint. This 
heterogeneous behaviour is probably not due to the 


` chemical properties of the paints, but to the different 
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Tuz foundation stone of the new Central Hospital, Liscard, 
was laid on the 6th inst. The building will cost £15,000, 
and is designed by Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke, of Manchester. 
One pavilion will first be erected with male and female 
wards for 20 beds each, also a couple of small private 
wards for two patients each. When completed, the build- 
ing will consist of three pavilions capable of accommodating 
120 beds. It will be fully equipped with an operating 
theatre and the latest requirements for hospitals. The 
administrative block will accommodate the whole staff 
required for the three pavilions. 


THE large new church of St Augustine, erected by the 
Roman Catholic congregation, Langloan, Coatbridge, was 
opened on the 2nd inst. The building is in the Early 
Decorated style, with nave and aisle, chancel, and chapels 
on either side. The nave is divided into seven bays. 
There are the usual recesses for confessionals, and a bap- 
tistery. There is a gallery for the choir, and organ in a 
transept off the south aisle. Тһе internal length of the 
church is 128 ft., the width being бо ft., and the height 
бо ft. The church accommodates about 1,000 persons, 
and has cost about Z10,000. Pugin & Pugin, of London, 
were the architects. 


AN Ostend correspondent says the Belgian Government 
has voted گر‎ 1,090,000 to be expended this year on public 
works at or near Ostend. Of this amount, £80,000 is to 
be spent on the dock extension scheme at Ostend which 
was begun last year, and where nearly two thousand men 
are now employed. The sum of £260,000 is to be spent 
on the Bruges ship canal, connecting Bruges with the 
North Sea. Good progress has been made with this work 
in the last two or three years, and it is to be completed in 
1903. On improved railway and station accommodation 
at Ostend and other centres, £750,000 is to be spent. 


AT the last monthly meeting of the Mansion House 
Council on the Dwellings of the Poor, the hon. secretary, 
Mr. John Hamer, read the report of the work done during 
the month. It showed that insanitary conditions had been 
dealt with in Marylebone, Whitechapel. Mile End, Cam- 
berwell, Hammersmith, Greenwich,|St. Pancras, Islington, 
Woolwich, St. George-the-Martyr, Newington, West 
Ham, Hackney, Kensington, Lambeth, Clerken well, St. 


George's East, Leyton, and the City. The number of 


houses inspected during the month was 716, of which 187 
were sent in to the various authorities, 248 dismissed as 
having no nuisance, 125 dismissed as having the defects 
complained of remedied, whilst 156 were left in abeyance, 
repairs being in hand. 


Tue shareholders of the Great Eastern Railway Compan 

have approved the promotion in Parliament of a Bi 

authorising the construction of the London, Walthamstow, 
and Epping Forest Railway. Тһе new railway will be 
thirteen miles and three-quarters long; it will start at 
South Place, Finsbury, and run to High Beach, Epping 
Forest, having junctions with the Great Eastern near 
Tottenham and Clapton, so as to enable trains from Palace 
Gates, Enfield, Walthamstow, Hertford, and the Cambridge 
main line to run to South Place. The Great Eastern have 
entered into an agreement with the promoters to pass a 
minimum of бо trains а day each way over that portion 
of the railway lying between the junction at Clapton and 
South Place, a distance of about three miles and three- 
quarters. It is proposed to work the line by electricity. . 


وىه 


NOTICES OF MEETINGS. 


Architectural Association.—July ı5th. Visit to Graemes 
Dyke. “rain leaves Euston at 2.2o p.m. 

Perth Architectural Association. — July 15th. — Visit to 
Brahan House, near Tulloch. Meet there at 2.30 p.m. 


Ж» AK 


DESIGNS TRADE MARKS 
WHITE, &, WOODINGTON, Patent, Agents, 
.SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.O. 


81 Үжлвв EXPERIENCE. GHEST CES. ODERATE CHARGES. 
FULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION. 
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JOTTINGS. 


R. C. E. STROMEYER, chief engineer of the Man- 

chester Steam Users’ Association, has been ap- 

pointed a member of the General Board of the National 
Physical Laboratory. | 


THE cost of the street improvements carried out in the 
immediate vicinity of the Manchester Cathedral has been 
between £40,000 and £50,000. 


THE Leeds Baths and Cemeteries Committee have decided 
to recommend the city Council to purchase an estate of 
about 45 acres, situate off Harehills Lane, for the pur- 
pose of a burial ground, at the sum of £20,000. 


MR. GEORGE GRAHAM, chief engineer of the Caledonian 
Railway, has recently died. He was the oldest official of the 


company, and was engaged in the laying out of the line., 


H e was in his 78th year. 


CoNSIDERABLB alterations and improvements are to be 
carried out at the Chelsea Hospital for Women. They 
include the enlargement and modernising of operating 
theatre, new hot-water service, new lift, installation of 
electric light. The cost will be nearly £3,000. 

THE monument to be erected in memory of Robert Schu- 
mann, at Zwickau, in Saxony, will be unveiled on July 
8th, 1901, the 915 anniversary of his birth. It will cost 
about 30,000 marks, and will be the work of Herr Johannes 
Hartmann, of Leipzig. 

MANCHESTER is to be provided with a new Hospital for 
Consumption and Diseases of the Throat and Chest, the 
entire cost being defrayed by Mr. W. J. Crossley. Of 
course the cost of its maintenance will have to be met 
by the charitable public. The hospital is to be erected at 
Delamere or in some suitable part of mid-Cheshire. 


THE foundation stone of a new church for the parish of 
St. Jude’s, Hanley, was laid on the 3rd inst. The church 
will consist of a nave, with aisles on either side, a chancel, 
with organ chamber, and priest's vestry on the north side, 
and a morning chapel on the south side. The building 
will be of red bricks, with stone dressings, and the roof will 
be covered with tiles. The church is to accommodate 800 
worshippers, and the cost of the new building will be about 
£7,000. Messrs. Scrivener & Sons are the architects. 


THE offer of Mr. Pierpoint Morgan to light the interior of 
St. Paul's Cathedral with electricity has been accepted, 
and experiments in lighting the vast building have now 
been made, These, says the London Сйу Press, have 
proved most satisfactory, and arrangements are in progress 
to equip the cathedral with a most complete installation of 
electricity. It is estimated that the cost of the work will 
be £5,000, which is the amount of Mr. Pierpoint Morgan's 
offer. If, however, that sum is exceeded, the balance will 
be met by the donor. 

THE work on the Simplon Tunnel, the longest in the 
world—it will surpass Mont Cenis and St. Gothard—pro- 
ceeds (says the Pall Mall Gazette) with such speed that it 
is expected that the railway passing through this new 
opening in the Alps, and uniting Italy with the centre of 
Europe, will be inaugurated in 1904. For this event, the 
influence of which will be felt far beyond the borders of 
Italy, Milan, which will benefit more than any other town, 
is preparing great festivities, the principal attractions of 
which will be furnished by the International Exhibition. 


THE new deep-water dock at Workington will be built by 
a syndicate at the head of which are Messrs. Steer, Lawford 
& Co., London. The Workington Corporation will sub- 
scribe £150,000 (half in debentures and half in ordinary 
shares), will provide two-fifths of the promotion money, and 
have proportionate representation on the board of the new 
company. Тһе dock is to be built on the north side of 
the town, and the syndicate will buy out Lord Lonsdale’s 
present dock and harbour. These terms are approved by 
Council and ratepayers. 
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do the work for one-third the amount of his bill, he ac- 
knowledged that he was bound by it, butsaid that he had 
lost money by being held strictly to the specifications for 
the contract work, and had taken this means for recovering 
a part of his loss, adding that he hoped the bill would be 
passed, as he had always been allowed before, in public 
work, to make up in tbis way any losses that he might 
have sustained in carrying out his contract. It is, we hope, 
unnecessary to say that, for once, he failed to receive the 
benefit of this amiable rule, and was allowed for his work 
the price that he had agreed to do it for, and no more." 

These sorts of dodges to squeeze a profit are not un- 
known in this country, but one cannot help reflecting that 
their existence is due in some measure to encouragement 
received at the hands of architects not over particular as 
to the way in which the contract may be carried out, so 
that the result is not altogether bad. What is required 
is that an architect shall always act as if the interests of 
his client were his own, which, to all intents and purposes, 
they are; that he will allow no material departures from 
the specification; and that all that competent and con- 
scientious oversight and control can do to ensure a proper 
and satisfactory result shall be done. We have never 
been in favour of open competitive tendering though we 
know it has the somewhat doubtful advantage of tending 
to cut down prices. We believe it best in all cases 
where good work is required to limit the tendering to a few 
selected builders, known to the architect as reliable and 
competent men. In this way one gets the little, perhaps 
necessary, competition, and at the same time the com- 
petitors are men one can depend upon not to cut prices too 
fine in order to obtain the job. But doubtful and unknown 
men are to be avoided as religiously as snakes. For there 
is more anxiety and loss attendant upon the proper super- 
visicn of doubtfnl contractors than can ever be recouped 
simply by very low tendering. Cheap prices generally 
mean inferior materials and poor workmanship, and these, 
so far as building is concerned, are dear at any price. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


o~ Thursday next, the 27th inst.,will be held the proposed 

joint conference of 12 representatives of the National 
Association of Master Builders and 12 representatives of 
the associated operatives, unions of the building trades to 
discuss the terms of a “ general settlement," on the basis 
of an agreement having for its aim the establishmeat of a 
more perfect order of labour management in the building 
trades. It isto be hoped that some definite arrival at 
a mutual understanding respecting the reference of points 
of dispute in the future to a joint conciliation board, or, 
failing that, to independent referees, may render the re- 
currence of strikes with their disastrous consequences an 
impossibility. There never was, and there never can be, 
a more suicidal policy in the industrial world than to 
attempt to settle a trade dispute by a strike, or a lock. 
out. 


THE results of labour disputes, if carried on to the bitter 
end, ate nearly always more or less disastrous to those 
most immediately concerned. Іп an official report, just 
issued, dealing with the coal-mining industry in the State 
of Illinois last year, Mr. Wyndham, the British Consul, 
furnishes some particulars concerning the prolonged sus- 
pension of operations in the mines — which occurred in con- 
nection with a dispute on the question of wages and the 
right to employ free labour as against union labour—and 
the reign of terror to which it gave rise; and remarks that 
although the strike accomplished a material increase in 
miners’ wages throughout the State, yet when losses іп- 
curred by the strikers in time and wages are taken into 
consideration the very small advance gained per ton is 
a mere drop in the ocean, and the loss to be made up 
will take years of work at the increased wage. The 
consul points out that, although the American miners 
went on strike, the stock of coal on hand was sufficient 
not only to supply local needs, but to permit of a large 
exportation abroad, where coal was required owing to 
the strike in the Cardiff district. This and the engineers' 
strike, he says, have probably done more to assist the 
prosperity of American collieries and factories to the pre- 
sent and future detriment of British enterprise than years 
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DOUBTFUL CONTRACTORS. 


N architect's responsibilities to his client under the 
contract are neither few nor light. “he conserving 
of the client's interests whilst dealing fairly with the con- 
tractor is not the least onerous and difficult job. With 
responsible, conscientious builders—and we are glad to 
know there are many such—an architect's difficulties and 
troubles are greatly lightened. But there are contractors 
and contractors, and in these days, when competitive 
tendering is resorted, to іп order to cheapen the cost of 
building, an architect is brought into contact with all sorts. 
Therefore, the selection of a competent, conscientious, and 
financially substantial contractor is a matter of the first 
consequence. It is not always easy, perhaps, to convince 
clients that the lowest estimate may be the dearest in the 
long tun, and we know that corporate bodies have a sort of 
idea that when a contractor makes a cheap contract it is 
the architect's duty to see that he carries it out according 
to the specification. So they will oftentimes accept a very 
low tender in the belief that somehow or other they will be 
able to compel the man submitting it to carry out all the 
provisions of contract and specification, even at a loss. 
Well, we have heard of contractors being ruined in this 
way, and that, certainly, is not a satisfactory business for 
either party. Very low tenders must, as a rule, be looked 
upon with suspicion, since no builder of business capacity 
and prudence would commit himself to the principle of 
undercutting. "Therefore, every architect having regard 
to his client's best interests would rigidly exclude all 
doubtful tenders, giving preference to those only which 
seem to be framed on a reasonable basis, and somewhat 
approximate to the architect's own calculations. The 
cheapest men are, as a rule, the most undesirable. 

Most architects are familiar with the little ways of the 
contractor who works on the cutting-out principle. Per- 
haps he manages to get hold of a job by the fact of his 
price being just not too low and the client's anxiety to 
secure a cheap contract. If the architect is particular 
about adherence to the specification and so forth, there is 
sure to be trouble. An architect of our acquaintance only 
the other day found a contractor going wrong on one of 
the jobs upon which he was acting as architect. He pulled 
the contractor up pretty short, the contractor “үрей,” 
and in the end was ordered to remove both himself and 
his plant within a given time. The contractor removed 
himself but not the plant, and the plant had to be removed 
under the direction of the architect. The final issue, we 
believe, remains to be determined in a court of law. 

A writer in the American Architect recently gave an 
interesting example of the contractor who tries to make up 
for short prices by curious practices. He says : “Once when 
wehad a publicbuilding incharge, a sub-contractor,then un- 
known to us, made hisappearance, and asked for an extra 
allowance for using a certain material on the roof. As the 
other estimates, to our knowlege, had been based upon 
using this material, we declined to allow an extra for it, 
and asked the sub-contractor why he did not estimate on 
it, like the others. He coolly answered that if he had 
done so he would not have got the job; this, of course, 
meaning that he had figured to get a higher price for what 
he secretly intended to do than the honest men who pro- 
posed to do just what the specifications called for. On 
being informed that nothing short of what the specifica- 
tions required would be accepted or certified for payment, 
the sub-contractor, after grumbling for two or three weeks, 
concluded to submit, and carried out this part of the con- 
tract, after the reluctant fashion of his kind. Meanwhile, a 
change was made in the building, which involved some 
extra work from the same sub-contractor. Before ordering 
the extra work he was required to fix the price for it, 
which he did, and the price was accepted. After theextra 
work was done he sent ina bill for it, amounting to three 
times the sum for which he had agreed to do it. Оп being 
confronted with his own letter, in which he had offered to 
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Government Board in regard to the erection of working- 
class dwellings. These conditions meant that people with 
children would not be able to avail themselves of the 
tenements. Sir J. Dickson-Poynder, M.P., the chairman 
of the committee, said they hoped by representations to 
the Local Government Board to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty. 


THE £10,000 won by the Duke of Westminster’s now 
famous horse, Flying Fox, in the Eclipse Stakes has been 
presented to the Royal Alexandra Hospital, Rhyl, of which 
the Duke is president, in order to enable the committee to 
proceed with the erection of the administrative block. 
Then the committee want a further £5,000 to complete 
the hospital,including furnishing, and they are also desirous 
of meeting with some generous donor to provide the 
necessary funds for building the third block for convalescent 
patients. 

THE restoration of Great Hampden Church and church. 
yard, where John Hampden, the patriot, lies buried, has 
proceeded satisfactorily during the past year, with the 
گر‎ 550 raised last summer. The plaster has been taken 
from the tower and west-end of the church, and the old 
flint and stone building has been restored to its original 
beauty. А new roof of oak has been placed on the tower 
with the old vane restored, and in other ways the ancient 
building has been greatly improved. Now it is proposed 
to repair the fine oak roof of the nave, and this, with the 
restoration of the north aisle, will cost nearly £ 500. 


Тне fiat of Pope Leo XIII. having now been given on the 
question of the sale of the former Pro-Cathedral of St. 
Mary, Moorfields, which Cardinal Vaughan had referred 
to the Sacred College in Rome, the removal of the edifice 
wil be speedily undertaken. Of the sum offered to 
Cardinal Vaughan for the valuable site, which is required 
for certain City improvements, and which exceeds 
£200,000, probably one-half will be added to the fund for 
erecting the new Metropolitan Cathedral at Westminster, 
and a new church and schools will be built within the 
district to meet the wants of the old parishioners. It is 
a matter for regret that the magnificent fresco of the 
“ Crucifixion,” above the high altar, by a celebrated Italian 
painter, will inevitably suffer destruction, as it has been 
fonnd impossible to remove it intact. 


А SCHEME for the rebuilding of the Chapel of St. Nicholas, 
within Carisbrook Castle, has received the cordial sanction 
of the Princess Henry of Battenberg, the Governor of the 
Isle of Wight. 

Tue Tudor House at Bromley Recreation Ground, about 
the preservation of which there has been so much ado, 
is safe until after the summer recess of the London County 
Council, as the Council decided on Tuesday to defer 
further consideration of the question till then. 


SoME ancient stones have been unearthed at Kirkintilloch 
whilst some workmen were engaged in cleaning the moat 
at the public park. Mr. M'Gregor Chalmers, architect, 
Glasgow, has made a careful examination of them, and 
states that some of them bear undoubted traces of 
Roman architecture, being distinctly marked by diagonal 
lines and other markings peculiar to Roman artisans. 
These, he reports, have been used in the construction of 
the fort in the Antonine Wall passing through the park. 
The bulk of the stones, however, are of a medizval period 
and no doubt belonged to Comyn's Castle, which was de- 
molished by Robert the Bruce. The Burgh Commission at 
their meeting last week agreed as to the interest and im- 
portance of the find, and it was ultimately decided to raise 
private subscriptions for the employment of an expert 
for the proper examination and identification of the stones. 


ANOTHER volume of the ** Popular County History Series," 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock, has just been issued. It 
deals with the history of Oxfordshire, and is edited by Mr. 
J. Meade Falkner. It will be found to be a very Inte- 
restipg narrative of historical facts connected with the 
county, and as Mr. Falkner has a very intimate personal 
knowledge of the county, his story may be taken as being 
reliable as well as entertaining. The following titles of the 
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-of competition under ordinary circumstances could have 
accomplished. 


THE competitive designs received for the new market 
extensions at Bradford were considered by the Bradford 
Corporation Markets and Fairs Committee on Tuesday. 
The committee awarded the first prize (£100) to Mr. T. 
C. Hope, architect, Kirkgate, Bradford, and the second 
prize.(£50) to Messrs. Mawson & Hudson, architects, 
Exchange Buildings, Bradford. Mr. Hope's plans show 
an elevation in conformity with the design of the present 
buildings, with a principal frontage to Northgate. The 
scheme includes the erection of a modern hotel—in place 
of The Jolly Butchers, absorbed in the market area—and 
the total cost is estimated at /20,000. 


WE are informed that the result of the New Central Stores 
competition at Wakefield is as follows: First prize, £ 50, 

‚to design marked “ Unity," the author being Mr. Abraham 
Hart, Wakefield; second prize, £30, о “ Ad Valorem,” 
author, Mr. W. Wrigley, Wakefield ; third prize, (20, to 
“ Congress," author Mr. F. W. Dixon, Manchester. 


Тне competition for a new workhouse at Okehampton has 
been decided in favour of Messrs. H. W. Wills & John 
Anderson, A.R.I.B.A., of Swansea, to whom has been 
awarded the first premium of so guineas. The second 
premium of 25 guineas has gone to Mr. J: P. Kay, 3⁄4, 
Prudential Buildings, Park Lane, Leeds. Тһе cost of the 
` new building is estimated at about £8,000. 


SOME thirteen sets of designs have been received in the 
Harrogate Kursaal competition, and Mr. Frank Matcham, 
of London, has been appointed professional assessor. 


IN point of colour, No. 6o, Finsbury Pavement, a new 
building, now completing in terra cotta and stone, is quite 
a success. The combination is in this respect decidedly 
pleasant, and will possibly lead to other like designs. The 
buff terra cotta framed in by the white stonework makes 
an excellent combination. 


AN interesting ceremony took place at the summit of the 
west front of Peterborough Cathedral on Friday last, when, 
in the presence of the dean and representatives of the 
Restoration Committee, the huge cross on the southern 
gable—the crowning point of the completion of the prin- 
cipal restoration of the huge facade— was replaced in posi- 
tion. The work of the restoration has been in progress 15 
years, and nearly ¿80,000 have been expended chiefly on 
ensuring the safety of the fabric. 


Tue total cost of the new asylum at Bexley Heath has 
been £420,000 instead of £350,000, the sum originally 

ovided ; and the London County Council were on 

uesday asked to approve a supplemental estimate for the 
£70,000 excess. Mr. Beachcroft, however, moved that a 
special committee be appointed to inquire into the circum- 
stances which had led the Asylums Committee to 
involve the Council in so large an expenditure, and this 
was seconded by Mr. Westacott. On a division Mr. 
Beachcroft’s motion was rejected by 68 to 38, and the 
supplemental estimate was approved. On the motion of 
Mr. Dickinson it was resolved that it be referred to the 
General Purposes Committee to inquire into the circum- 
‘stances of the case, a decision which was in our opinion a 
very proper one. 


TENDERS have been accepted by the Hornsey District 
Council amounting to £13,639 for the erection of 60 
artisans' dwellings at Highgate. Тһе rents will vary from 
бз. to gs. a week. The total cost of the scheme, including 
land and roads, will be 
£1,123, and the outgoing £1,035. The Council has 
completed 120 similar dwellings at Hornsey at a cost of 
£25,601, and for these there were at least six applicants 
per house. 

A PROTEST was made at the London County Council 
meeting on Tuesday, by Mr. Westacott against “ the 
ridiculous and absurd conditions” imposed by the Local 
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An East Finchley builder has just been awarded £8,844 
compensation in a claim against the New River Company 
for land taken, depreciation and loss of builder’s profits in 
respect of about five acres of freehold land forming a 
portion of an estate of ۲7۸ acres, situated on the Fortis 
Green Road, between East Finchley and Muswell Hill. 
The land was required by the company for the purpose of 
a reservoir in connection with the new supply to be derived 
from the Staines reservoirs. 


TWENTY-FOUR master and operative plumbers, applying 
for registration under the National Registration of 
Plumbers, attended at King's College on the 15th inst. 
for examination by the Worshipful Company of Plumbers. 
The candidates were from various parts of London and 
also from Grantham, Guildford, Harpenden. Leatherhead, 
Littlestone-on-Sea, Redhill, Sidcup, and Windsor. The 
practical tests included lead bossing, pipe bending, and 
joint making, and the examination questions included the 
subjects of roof covering, contamination of drinking water 
from faulty connections, arrangement of bath, sink, and 
closet wastes, drainage of town houses, and disconnection 
with sewers. The examiners were Mr. Charles Hudson, 
chairman of the Board of Examiners; Mr. F. Nichols, 
master plumber; Mr. C. Thomerson, representing the 
London Society of Associated Master Plumbers; and 
Messrs. F. Randall, G. W. Stacey, and G. Watts, repre- 
senting the United Operative Plumbers’ Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Seven candidates succeeded 
in passing the practical examination. 


— 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
Bv CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


To SAVE THE RECULVERS. 


REPORT on the encroachment of the sea at Herne 
Bay shows that the total destruction of the entire sea 
front is only a matter of time, unless some protection is 
at once constructed. In the course of twenty-four years 
the sea has encroached a distance of 350 ft. at one point, 
and 1,300 at another, and the sea front, for a distance of 
3,205 It., is now in a dangerous state and unable to with- 
stand the impact of the heavy seas. The Urban Council 
intends to carry out protective works at a cost of £7,000, 
and this, it 1s stated, will be the means of saving the 
historic Keculvers from destruction. 


A Bic ENGINEERING SCHEME IN CUMBERLAND. 


Particulars are to hand of a gigantic engineering scheme 
at Hodbarrow Iron Mines, in the south of Cumberland, in 
the form of a great sea embankment intended to keep the 
sea out of the workings of a very valuable mine. Some 
ten years ago a very large sum of money—approximating 
nearly £200,000 —was spent in the building of a sea wall 
for the same purpose. Ít is now proposed to go further 
seawards on a more ambitious scheme. The new wall 
will be in the form of an embankment with a puddled 
trench, and with rough squares of concrete tumbled down 
the bank as a breakwater for the sea. This new embank- 
ment will be 6,750 yards long, aad will enclose 170 acres 
of Jand, under which the new extension of the mine will 
be worked. Ore has been proved to exist in vast deposits 
under this area, and although the cost of the proposed 
scheme will probably be from £400,000 to £500,000, it is 
well worth the enterprise, as Hodbarrow ore is the best 
hematite in England. There is no sign of the exhaustion 
ofthe mine. 


FRENCH Coars! 


Few people are aware that when the Bank of England 
suspended cash payments in 1797, this step was caused 
by the panic resulting from the landing of 1,400 French 
troops in Pembrokeshire. They surrendered a few hours 
after landing, but, judged by the results achieved, this 
absurd enterprise was more than justified. The people, 
with their minds excited by this event, were easily hoaxed 
into the belief that anether force had landed. The alarm . 
spread from Bristol, where it was proposed that the 2,000 
French prisoners at Stapleton should be lowered into some 
collieries near by, so that their military guards might be 
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chapters will give an idea of the scope and arrangement of 
the work: Pre-Roman Oxfordshire, the Roman Occupa- 
tion, Saxons and Danes, the Normans, Henry I. and 
Stephen, Henry II., Richard I, John, Henry III., the 
Friars, the Early University, Wykeham and Wyclif, the 
Fourteenth Century, the Mediæval University, the Fifteenth 
Century, the Dissolution of Religious Houses, Mary and 
the Bishops, Elizabeth and the Catholics, James I., the 
Civil War, the Civil War and the Commonwealth, the 
Commonwealth and the Visitors, the Restoration: 
James II., the Eighteenth Century. 


THE Turner Exhibition at the Guildhall Art Gallery, which 
has jnst closed its doors, has proved a great success. It 
has been visited by 224,000 persons. Last year's exhibi- 
tion was attended by 206,852 visitors. At the next meet- 
ing of the Court of Common Council a proposal will be 
made for holding another, and possibly even more attrac- 
tive, loan exhibition at the Guildhall Gallery next year. 


Goop progress is reported in connection with the portrait 
group of four generations of the Royal Family by Mr. 
Orchardson, К.А. Тһе central figure is the Queen, and 
tbe other portraits are, of course, the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of York, and the young Prince Edward. 

THE pictures sold at Christie's on Saturday were neither 
very many nor greatly important. The principal lots were: 
“ Sheep on the Downs, near the Scheldt," by E. Verbeeck- 
hoven, 755 guineas; “ Loch Katrine,” by H. M'Culloch, 
with a rainbow (a boy with white mice and two children 
in the foreground, by W. Collins, R.A.), by W. Muller, 
400 guineas; “Sand Dunes," by B. W. Leader, R.A., 
584 guineas; and “Portrait of Mrs. Renny Strachan, of 
seaton and Tarrie, Forfarshire," by Sir H. Raeburn, К.А., 
850 guineas. 


Lord KeLvin has resigned the Chair of Natural Philo- 
sophy in Glasgow University, which he has occupied 
with such brilliant distinction ever since June, 1846. The 
Glasgow University Court have accepted the resignation 
with deep regret. 


THE post of secretary to the University Library, Cam- 
bridge, appears to be a much sought-after appointment. 
The salary is only £200 per annum, yet for the vacancy 
just filled by the selection of Mr. H. G. Aldis, secretary 
of the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, there were 
over 9oo applications received through the post. 


Tue Branksea Castle Estate, Dorset, was put up for sale 
yesterday week at the Auction Mart, but at £36,000 the 
island was withdrawn. The reserve price is گر‎ ۰ 
The historic estate of Imber Court, Thames Ditton 
(designed by Inigo Jones), a favourite residence of 
Charles I., came under the hammer last week, and realised 
£15,000, the purchaser being Mr. H. H. Marks, М.Р. 
The late Sir Christopher Sykes's Yorkshire estate of 1,157 
acres, together with Brantinghamthorpe Hall (a fine 
Elizabethan mansion), has been sold for £70,000 to the 
present occupier, Mr. J. E. Wade. 


Is a flat a house within the meaning of the Act? This 
point was raised in a case brought before the magistrate in 
the South- Western Court last week, wherein the owner of 
a number of residential flats in Cambridge Road, Batter- 
sea, was summoned by the Vestry of St. Mary, Battersea, 
for permitting to be occupied a newly erected house 
without obtaining a certificate that it had a proper water 
supply. Mr. C. W. Williams, who appeared for the defen- 
dant, raised the point as to whether a flat was a house 
within the meaning of the Act. But the magistrate said 
that in a recent decision a house was held to be a place 
capable of being used as a residence. A penalty of 40s. 
was imposed. 


CONJOINTLY the Glamorgan County Council and the Car- 
diff Corporation have resolved to establish a public health 


laboratory at Cardiff for the county of Glamorgan and 


the town of Cardiff. A bacteriologist is to be appointed 
at a salary of £300 per annum, to superintend the work of 
the laboratory. 
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RECLAMATION OF WasTE Lanps IN LIMERICK. 


The Limerick County Council, at their meeting last 
Saturday, considered a report prepared by the county 
surveyor, Mr. J. Horan, relative to a scheme for improved 
arterial drainage and reclamation of waste lands in Limerick. 
The matter was brought before the Council some time ago, 
and was referred to Mr. Horan for his report, which was, 
on the whole, favourable to the project. The expenditure 
on river regulation and kindred works Mr. Horan esti- 
mated at £120,000, and on reclamation £100,000. Не 

inted out that such works in the hands of corporate 

odies, like the new county councils, might be reproduc- 
tive. The basis of the scheme would be compulsory 
purchase of lands affected, and it would be necessary that 
statutory powers should be given to the County Council in 
such matters. It was assumed that every county in Ire- 
land would co-operate in the scheme. After some discus- 
sion a resolution was unanimously adopted stating that 
the County Council were of opinion that the matter should 
be dealt with by the Legislature, that power should be 
conferred on county councils generally to initiate such 
works, and that copies of the resolution be sent to the 
Chiet Secretary and others interested. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CARTWRIGHT MEMORIAL BUILDINGS, 
BRADFORD. 


ACCEPTED DESIGN. 
W. SIMPSON AND E. J. MILNER ALLEN, ARCHITECTS. 
E are pleased to be able to illustrate the plans and 
elevations of this very excellent design for the new 


art gallery, museum, and banqueting hall at Bradford, and 
which the Corporation have decided to carry out. 


GUERNSEY STATES HOUSE DESIGN. 


FRANK ATKINSON, ARCHITECT. 

We continue our illustration of this clever design, sub- 
mitted in the final competition adjudicated upon by Mr. 
Aston Webb, A.R.A. Mr. Atkinson secured first place in 
the first competition. We illustrated the view of Mr. 
Atkinson’s design in our issue of April 28th last. 


A aD 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

1 annual report of the Works Committee of the 

School Board for London, which has just been 
issued, gives an abstract of the work done during the 
year ended March 2sth, and shows the progress made in 
the provisfon of accommodation which has beer sanctioned 
by the Board and the Education Department. The com- 
mittee, of which Lord Morpeth is the chairman, state 
that compulsory powers were obtained in the Session of 
1897-98 over ten sites for new schools and additional land 
for 13 existing schools. 'The number of sites for new 
schools scheduled in the present Session is 24, and the 
number of sites for enlarging schools or playgrounds or for 
general improvements is 50. In some cases, however, 
sites have since been omitted from the schedule. During 
the past year the Board have agreed to purchase various 
interests in sites at a cost of £199,741, the surveyors’ fees 
in connection therewith amounting to /1,382. Ап idea 
of the extensive operations of the Board since it was 
formed may be gathered from the fact that the total cost of 
the sites purchased up to the enc of the year under review 
is £3,488,038, and the costs £459,654. According to a 
table prepared by the Finance Department, the average 
cost of the sites for 419 schools, the accounts for which had . 
been completed at September 29th, 1898, was £6 19s. per 
child, and the average cost per head of school buildings 
was {13 15s. 8d., and of the furniture and fittings 10s. 9d. - 
Up to Lady Day, 1898, the total number of permanent 
schools which had been erected and opened was 430; and 
during the year under review nine additional schools and 
13 enlargements were opened. As an indication of 
the districts where the limit of school provision has not 
yet been reached, it may be stated that the nine new 
schools, accommodating 8,942 children, were erected —two. 
in Finsbury, one in Greenwich, one in Hackney, one in ` 
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reduced. A financial panic took place throughout the 
country in consequence of the ridiculous fuss made. In 
Latimer's “ Annals of Bristol " we read that “ the hoarding 
of gold had become prevalent in the latter months of 1796 
in consequence of the invasion alarm, and when news 
arrived of an actual descent a rush was made on the banks 
for repayment of their notes. On Saturday, February 25th, 
the bullion in the Bank of England was reduced to 
£1,272,000, with every prospect of being exhausted on the 
following Monday. The Privy Council, however, met on 
Sunday, and ordered the Bank to suspend cash pay- 
ments.”’ 
Suspicious CONDUCT. 


The entomologist must not expect to be always 
thoroughly understood, says Science Siftings. The ways 
of scientific men sometimes appear ‘strange, mysterious, 
bordering even upon the insane, to those who are 
uninitiated. On one of the recent blazing hot days a 
naturalist was chasing butterflies through a meadow 
belonging to a farmer, when the latter came out and 
viewed him with manifest anxiety. But when the efforts 
of the man of science had been finally explained, the 
farmer heaved a sigh of relief, remarking that “һе had 
surely thought, when he first saw him, that he had just 
escaped from a lunatic asylum ! ” 


SMOKE ABATEMENT. 


The Coal Smoke Abatement Society has made good 
progress and done useful work during its short existence, 
according to the Public Health Engineer. The editor 
is a member of the committee, and therefore has an 
intimate knowledge of the society’s doings. Knowing 
Paris—and, alas! London also—in November, I wish the 
society all success. 


“It’s an Itt WIND ۰ ۰ ۰ 


As a result of the late strike among Belgian coal miners, 
16,700 tons of English coal were imported last May at 
Ostend and Bruges. 


PARIS A SEAPORT. 


The Municipal Council have ‘favourably received ” 
M. Blachette's proposal that an application be made to 
the Minister of Public Works to approve the construction 
of a canal from Paris to the sea. 


ONE Way or CUTTING Down THE RATES. 


The municipal gasworks in Manchester made a net 
profit of £74,052 last year. Тһе Gas Committee decided 
on Wednesday to hand over £51,000 of that sum to relief 
of rates. During the year the number of gas consumers 
increased by 6,695, and the increased consumption of coal 
in the manufacture of gas was 20,000 tons. 


BREECH-LOADERS. 


The Editor of the Navy and Army Illustrated gives the 
following interesting information: “Тһе breech-loading 
system as applied to what are called arms of precision was 
known so far back as 1540; but the age was so decidedly 
wanting in mechanical skill that the idea was put to no 
practical use. In the seventeenth century the art of rifling 
the barrels of muskets was well known ; but,as no attempt 
was made to combine with it the principle of loading at 


the breech, the piece had to be loaded at the muzzle, апа. 


considerable power had to be applied to force the bullet 
into the groove of the rifling, so as to give it the necessary 
rotary motion. Іп 1823 Captain Norton, of the 34th Regi- 
ment, invented a bullet of a cylindro-conoidal shape, 
and this was really the basis from which ۰ all 
modern improvements started. His efforts, however, were 
not appreciated by the authorities, and nothing came of 
theidea. Thirty years later, Captain Minie, of the French 
army, invented the elongated bullet made upon Norton’s 
principle, which was afterwards so much used by Conti- 
nental armies, By the force of the explosion this bullet 
expanded, and so was forced into the grooves of the 
rifling, thereby giving a far longer range, greater penetra- 
tion, and much more precision. The Minié rifle was first 
used in the Russian war, It is also interesting to note in 
this connection that the revolver was first brought into 
use in European warfare during the Crimean campaign, 
and indeed more than one officer of the unfortunate Light 


Brigade owed his life solely to being armed with this form 


of pistol." 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
BUILDERS. 


H E annual conference of the National Association of 

Master Builders of Great Britain and Ireland opened 

at Plymouth on the ıgth inst. The delegates, numbering 

between 300 and 400, were welcomed by the mayor (Mr. J. 
Pethick). 

The half-yearly meeting of the association was held 
in the afternoon, Alderman W. Holdsworth, of Bradford, 
presiding. The chairman referred to the dispute as be. 
tween the master builders and the plasterers, acknow- 
ledged the services of Messrs. Cook & Edwards, and said 
that though all that was hoped for had not yet been 
achieved, the conference was not without its advantages, 
both to masters and men. Не regretted, however, that 
some of the terms of settlement had not been observed by 
the plasterers ; and announced that on the 26th inst. it 
was proposed to hold another conference with the 
plasterers with a view of adjusting differences and dis- 
putes arising over the interpretation of some of the terms 
of the previous conference. He hoped that the plasterers 
would see their way to abiding by the clearly defined terms 
of the last conference, and that the masters would be 
spared further painful conflict. 

The annual report dealt with the plasterers' dispute, and 
stated that the result of these struggles had brought out 
more strongly the desirability of all associations being 
federated and organised. 

The principal topic of discussion was the builders' 
relations with the plasterers; and representatives from 
Manchester and Bristol complained strongly of the attitude 
of the latter towards the builders, and their neglect to abide 
by the conference terms. Тһе Manchester representa- 
tives declared that the plasterers had demanded а 
rise of a penny in their wages as compensation for the 
lock-out, and the result was that members of the asso- 
ciation refusing this demand had been boycotted for a 
long time. It was said that unless the plasterers in these 
and other districts showed a different spirit a general lock- 
out would soon be brought about. 

The association appointed twelve delegates to attend a 
general conference of the trade unions to be held on 
Tuly 27th. 


ANA nun 


NEW LABOUR FEDERATION. 
HE National Council of the newly formed General 
Federation of Trades held its first meeting in London 
on Wednesday. Forty-four unions which had paid their 


‚entrance fees were represented, the total membership being 


close upon 350,000. Mr. Pete Curran, ofthe Gasworkers, 
was appointed president ; Mr. Mitchell, ofthe Engineers, 
secretary ; Mr. Maddison, of the Ironfounders, treasurer. 
Trustees and a committee of management were also 
named. London has been fixed for the headquarters, in 
preference to Manchester. It was agreed to adjourn until 
January next at Birmingham, when the council will meet 
to draw up plans for the annual meeting in August. 


— ¿j . 


A RECORD IN LOCK-OUTS. 


has been engaged (says the Daily Chronicle) in ۰ 
haps the most severe labour struggle that has occurred in 
any country. The unprecedented magnitude of this crisis 
may be gauged by the fact that all the men in the build. 
ing, engineering, and iron trades, and in the large number 
of trades connected with these, have been locked out, and 
that they number about 40,000, or one-half the industrial 
population of Denmark. А similar lock-out in England 
would involve at least one million workers, for the agricul- 
tural population is in proportion much larger in Denmark 
than in the British Isles. 

In no other country have the working men brought their 
organisation to such a high standard of efficiency. 
Practically, all the workmen of the country, with the 
exception of agricultural labourers, are members of trade 
unions. The Socialdemokraten has the largest circulation 
of any paper in Denmark. Its supporters have a co- 


nearly two months the little kingdom of Denmark‏ یو 


East Lambeth, two in West Lambeth, one in Marylebone, 
and one in Westminster; whilst the enlargements of or 
additions to existing schools, accommodating an additional 
4,065 children, were made in Finsbury, Greenwich, 
Hackney, Southwark, and Tower Hamlets. The cost of 
the new schools was £240,239. or £26 17s. 3d. per head, 
and of the enlargements £95,767, or £23 11s. 2d. per head. 

With reference to the provision of accommodation in the 
future, tenders were accepted during the year for erecting 
ten new schools, giving accommodation for 9,305, at a cost 
of £208,484, or £22 8s, 1d. per head. These schools will 
be situated one each in Chelsea, Finsbury, Hackney, 
Marylebone, and Tower Hamlets, two in Greenwich, and 
three in East Lambeth. Tenders have also been ac- 
cepted for erecting 11 enlargements, providing a total 
accommodation for 2,997 children, at a cost of /87,575, or 
کر‎ 29 45. 5d. per head. These enlargements will be carried 
out, one each in the City, Chelsea, Hackney, and Maryle- 
bone, two in Finsbury, two in Greenwich, and three in 
Southwark. With regard to the new schools, it should be 
stated that the tenders include the provision of halls, 
which are not counted in the accommodation of the 
schools, the provision of centres for cookery, 
laundry, manual training, or schools for special 
instruction, and also in all cases a drawing class- 
room. In three cases a playground is being 
provided on the roof; and three of the schools 
are being erected under special arrangements with 
a view to reducing the cost. Asto the enlargements, the 
variations in cost arise mainly from the fact that in en- 
larging the buildings the opportunity is taken to improve 
the existing schools by providing halls, &c., so as to make 
them thoroughly efficient; and in some cases the tenders 
include centres for cookery, laundry, manual training, 
drawing classroom, a chemical laboratory, a new house for 
the school-keeper, and a new drainage system. Tenders 
have also been accepted for providing four cookery centres, 
two laundry centres, complete domestic economy centres 
at three schools. 15 manual training centres, nine schools 
of special instruction. rooms for teaching upper 
standards at six higher grade schools, two 
centres for deaf children, housewifery centres at 
three schools, the enlarging of a blind centre, plant and 
installation for the electric lighting of the Shaftesbury 
Training Ship, drainage and sanitary works at 30 schools ; 
the amount of the tenders at 21 of the schools being 
£33,969; hot-water apparatus at many schools, and struc- 
tural alterations at various others. Тһе system of carry- 
ing out repairs to school buildings by workmen employed 
directly by the Board is being continued in nine out of 18 
districts, and also at the head offices, the staff employed 
numbering 83; and the whole of the repairs to furniture 
are being carried out by workmen employed direct by the 
Board, numbering 40. The rate of wages paid by the 
Board in the various trades is the same as is required by 
the Board to be paid by contractors to the workmen 
employed by them; and a wages clause is inserted in all 
contracts. 

At Lady Day last the following amount of school accom- 
modation was in course of provision :—Sixteen schools 
were being erected providing accommodation for 14,216 
children, and twelve enlargements giving an additional 
accommodation for 3,396 children. Thirty-five additional 
sites for new schcols had been or were being purchased, 
the schools to be erected on 28 of which would provide 
accommodation for 21,759. Six sites for new schools had 
been scheduled, but the accommodation of the schools to 
be erected on them had “not been determined. Twenty 
enlargements of schools had been sanctioned, providing 
extra places for 5,962 children, and the Education Depart- 
ment had also sanctioned the provision of sites, which 
would be scheduled next Session, in four districts. Two 
of these sites would provide 2,094 places, and the ac- 
commodation of the other two had yet to be determined. 
The report adds that the playgrounds of 241 of the 
schools are now open on Saturdays, and 47 on Sundays, 
for the use of the children. 


o o rene 


IT 15 stated that an American syndicate has purchased 
the famous volcano Popocatapetl in Mexico for half a 
million dollars. The object of the purchase is the more 
systematic and extensive production of sulphur. 
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actually sold at the Academy, and do not include the 
results of private sales or the sums paid for works executed 
on commission. 

The Academicians may congratulate themselves upon 
anextremely successful season, probably the best of the 
last decade. There seems to be no possible explanation 
of the extraordinary increase in the sales. The Chantrey 


. purchases are not exceptionally large, and only two really 


high-priced pictures—those of Mr. Napier Hemy and Mr. 
Colin Hunter— have been disposed of, yet the total srm of 
the sales at a very weak exhibition has sprung up suddenly 
more than 33 per cent.—from /13,000 to £21,000. 


موو 


THE PROPOSED DEMOLITION OF THE 
GREAT WALL OF CHINA. ۱ 


T is somewhat remarkable when China is on the eve of 
the introduction of Western methods of engineering, 
that she should be threatened, remarks Engineering, with 
the demolition of the most important engineering work she 
possesses, namely, the Great Wall, which, stretching from 
the sea at the 120th дер, of longitude, and fringing the 
northern frontier of the empire to the 10oth deg., 5 
as a monument to one of the greatest rulers China ever 
had. Erected two hundred years before Christ, for the 
urpose of keeping back the warlike Tartars, the Great 
Wall of China is older by three centuries and a half than 
the walls of Hadrian and Antonine in our own country. 
These latter were insignificant in comparison with the 
Chinese work, neither of them being nearly 100 miles in 
length, whilst the engineering feat of the Emperor Shih 
Hwangti extends from the shores of the Gulf of Pe-chi-li 
to the remote inland Chia-yu barrier gate, a distance of 
1,200 miles. The British walls have almost disappeared, 
being only traceable here and there by green mounds or 
shapeless fragments of masonry, except at a few points 
which owe their preservation to the care of the 
archeologist. The hand of time, aided some- 
times by tbe hands of tbe utilitarian builder, 
who has found some parts of the walls convenient 
quarries, has slowly but surely removed almost the whole 
of the work ofthe Roman engineers. Sbih Hwangti did 
his work in a most substantial manner, for his wall 
remains to-day in almost perfect condition. The conser- 
vative tendencies of the Chinese saved it from the ravages 
of the builder, and it has stood for centuries, not only asa 
wonderful monument of human industry and patience, but 
also a symbol of the immobility of Chinese civilisation. 
The wall proved to be of no avail to keep off the invader ; 
and probably its demolition may be intended to show, now 
that China has made a start in Western civilisation, she 
means to make up for her stationary condition during the 
past 2,000 years. It is stated that an American engineer 
is en route to China on behalf of a syndicate of Chicago 
millionaires, on whose behalf he isto take a share ín the 
expected big contract to be given out by the Chinese 
Government for the demolition of the wall. It is further 
stated that one French, two British, and three German 
firms are also bidding for the work, payment for which 15 
to be ample in the shape of rich concessions; so that out 
of the ruins of the wall there may arise great engineering 
and industrial works, which may change the whole future 
of China. 


fen 


FOLKESTONE PIER EXTENSION WORKS. 


VER fifty members and associates of the Society of 
Engineers on the 18th inst., visited the Folkestone 
Pier Extension Works and the Dover Colliery Works. 

These works comprise the extension, widening, an 
strengthening of the existing pier. Tbey are being carri 
out from the design and under the control of Messrs. 
Coode, Son, & Matthews, Mr. Wm. Rigby being the con- 
tractor for the work, Mr. H. T. Ker the resident engineer, 
and Mr. ). Grice the contractor’s agent. 

The existing pier is being extended for a length of 900 
ft., 300 ft. of this being in continuation of the line of the 
present work, and 600 ft. canted at an angle of 36 degrees 
so as to form a sheltering arm. The extension of the ۶ 
is composed throughout of Portland cement concrete 
blocks, weighing on an average 17 tons, the heaviest 
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operative bakery, which bakes excellent bread, to the 
value of half a-million kroner a year, at such low charges 
that it is able to keep down prices and yet have a large 
margin of profit. The Socialists are trying their hand, 
with the same success, at a co-operative butcher's shop. 
They have also a working men’s theatre, and a useful 
bureau for exchanging country children for town children 
during the summer holidays. Asa consequence of this, 
the farmers are siding with the locked-out men, and have 
oftered to feed and lodge their children free of cost during 
the lock-out. ۱ 

But the most interesting of all developments in connec- 
tion with the lock-out is the efforts made to utilise the time 
the men would otherwise have to spend in enforced idle- 
ness. А number of University professors and teachers 
who are in sympathy with the trade unions have com- 
bined to give a free series of lectures, mainly on history 
and science, to the workers. Others take them, in parties, 
round the museums and picture galleries, giving informal 
instructive talks. In the evenings recitals are arranged 
with the same end in view. 

The present lock-out is an organised attempt on the part 
of the Employers’ Federation to crush the trade unions of 
Denmark. A local strike of joiners in a town in Jutland 
led to a general lock-out ofjoiners, which was declared by 
the employers on Мау 2nd. The Central Committee of the 
Employers’ Federation thought the moment favourable to 
smash trade unionism, and accordingly on May ıoth they 
sent an ultimatum embodying eight demands, four of which 
constitute important alterations in the relations between 
employer and employed. These four chief demands are 
the following :—(1) The employer shall be the sole director 
of all organisation and arrangement of labour in his work- 
shops or factories. (2) No foreman or permanent employee 
shall belong to a trade union. (3) All agreements as to 
hours and wages shall be terminable on January Ist every 
year, instead of by notice given, within a number of days or 
weeks. (4) All agreements entered into between the two 
central organisations of employers and employees to be 
universally binding. 

It might have been foreseen that the working men would 
reject these demands. The men accepted the challenge of 
their employers, who were eager to force on this trial of 
strength at a time when, as they thought, the men were 
handicapped by their economic position. Thus on May 
24th the great lock-out was declared. 
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THE PICTURE SALES AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


HE present exhibition of the Royal Academy has been, 
perhaps, more generally abused, remarks the West- 
minster Gazette, than any of its predecessors. It is the 
fashion, of course, to compare each successive Academy 
unfavourably with those that have gone before, but the 
exhibition of 1899 has been attacked with altogethet 
exceptional virulence by critics of every shade of opinion. 
The poorness of the exhibition from the artistic point of 
view bas been admitted on all bands, and on its first 
opening it was even denied the negative merit of popu- 
larity. Subject pictures are more interesting tban any 
others to the average sightseer, and as there is an extra- 
ordinary lack of subject pictures in the exhibition, it was 
argued, not unreasonably, that if would be unattractive 
to the public. 

Yet the Academy of 1899, in spite of its badness 
(because of it, some people would tell us) and its want of 
subject pictures, has been a popular and a pecuniary 
success. Until the recent hot weather set in, the galleries 
were thronged daily, and the sales—to the consideration 
of which this article is devoted—show an immense 
advance upon those of the last two years. In the articles 
upon the same subject which appeared in the Westminster 
Gazette in 1897 and 1898, particulars were given of the 
pictures and other works of art disposed of up to July 15th 
in each year, by which time the sale season, at anything 
like full prices, is to all intents and purposes at an end. 
This year the same course has been followed, and the 
results show that thetotal sales, which fell from £16,384 155. 
in 1897 to £13,730 18s. in 1898, have risen this 
season to the large sum of £21,670. These amounts, it 
should be understood, include only the prices of pictures 
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of the respective owners, wherever necessary ond practic- 
able, on houses or other buildings; and, where not prac- 
ticable, by means of standard ventilating shafts on the 
footways or other suitable places. 

2. That every public ventilating shaft shall be fixed 
clear of any windows or chimneys, and arranged to ter- 
minate at a height above the level of the ridge of the 
building on which it is fixed, or nearest to which it 1s 
erected. ۱ 

3. That the ventilating shafts to be adopted be of the 
sizes and descriptions recommended in the report of the 
borough surveyor dated September, 1894, and since 
adopted as set out in this report ; or of such other sizes 
and descriptions, and situated at such distances apart, as 
the Highway and Sewerage Committee may from time to 
time, on the report of the borough surveyor, determine. 

4. That the borough surveyor be authorised to enter 
into negotiations with builders and others depositing plans 
from time to time in future for permission to erect ventilat- 
iog shafts of the requisite sizes and distances apart, on 
houses and other buildings in all public and private streets, 
for the effectual ventilation of the sewers, the Corporation 
offering as an inducement to make free of cost to the 
owners the sewer connection, and to lay up to the building 
line the private drain branch required for such building, 
as wellas the branch drain required for the ventilating 
shaft. 

5. That where a disconnecting trap is fixed on a private 
drain, a 4 in. ventilating pipe is, wherever practicable, to 
be provided by the owner and carried up the building from 
the drain on the sewer side of the trap, and terminating 
not less than 3 ft. above the eaves of the roof and clear of 
all windows. 

6. That the borough surveyor be authorized and directed 
to substitute shaft ventilation for any sewer grid which 
has, to his satisfaction, been proved a nuisance, and also 
to close such grid when the arrangements for the erection 
of the shaft have been made; and to regularly report to 
the Highway and Sewerage Committee the number which 
have been so closed. 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE BACTERIAL 
PURIFICATION OF SEWAGE. 


Bv Dr. S. Ripzar, F.I.C. 


I^ 1866 an experiment with London sewage as applied 
to land had already been made at Barking. The 
Metropolis Sewage Company obtained a concession to 
treat the sewage of North London, amounting to about 
2,000 tóns in و‎ or 10 hours, on five or six acres of grass 
land on a light gravelly soil. The experiment was not a 
success, either culturally or with regard te the cleansing 
of the eflluent. But when we come to the 200,000,000 
gallons daily of London sewage, it will be obvious that the 
requisite area of suitable land is entirely unattainable, 
This being recognised, and an extension of chemical treat- 
ment and precipitation having proved to be inadequate as 
well as costly, the Main Drainage Committee of the London 
County Council in 1891 determined on a series of ex 
periments at Barking outfall, on the lines of the Massa- 


chusetts researches. From the preliminary investigations: 


with small filters, it was considered that coke-breeze was 
the most suitable material, although burnt ballast was 
found to nearly equal it in purifying efficiency. Sand and 
gravel effected a greater clarification, but the removal of 
dissolved organic matter, as measured by the reduction in 
the oxygen consumed, given in Mr. Dibdin's report, was 
considerably less than with the coarser materials. More- 
over, there seemed a tendency for the effluent to become 
putrid, owing to deficient aeration from the closeness of 
texture, whilst the filter required frequent scraping and 
renewals. The average rate of working, including periods 
of rest, was 411,000 gallons per acre, or 250 gallons per 
square yard, in 24 hours. For eight hours a day the 
effluent ran continuously, the filters being kept full; the 
filter was then emptied, and allowed to rest for 16 hours. 
The figures given by Messrs. Dibdin & Thudichum, who 
conducted the experiments, are as follow :— Clarification 
as measured by the units of depth required to obscure 


* From a paper read before the Society of Arts, and published in the 
5001607 5 ۰ ۱ 
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blocks used being 20 tons. The work is built from a 
staging, covering the width of the pier, in two spans of 53 
ft. The centres of the spans longitudinally are 4o ft. 
apart. 

PV hen the work covered by the innermost bay has been 
completed, and the girders are available, the staging is 
taken down and re-erected at the outer end. Piles, 18 in. 
square, in clusters of four and six, are driven to form 
dolphins, this being accomplished by steam winches from 


cantilever pile engines. When the dolphins have been 


completed, the lattice girders, which have been removed 
from the inner end, are floated out on a barge, and lifted 
by the piling winch into position. The road on top of 
the girders is then laid, and the pile engines are ready to 
be run out for the next bay. Upon the top of the staging 
there are four travellers, or Goliaths. The two outer ones, 
from which the diving bells are suspended, are capable of 
dealing with a working load of 3o tons. The two inner 
travellers are used for block setting only, and their maxi- 
mum working load is 20 tons. 

The mode of procedure adopted for preparing the founda- 
tion is as follows:— Тһе sand, shingle, and soft material 
are removed by 12 cubic yar. grabs, worked from the 30- 
ton travellers. After the soft material has been removed 
the bells are lowered, with four men in each, to excavate 
the hard stratum and to level it so that the foundation 
blocks may be set on a perfectly level and even bed. Тһе 
diving bells are 12 ft. و‎ in. by ro ft. 6 in. by 6ft. 6in., and 
weigh 26 tons. When the beds have been prepared, the 
20-ton travellers, which in the meantime have been work- 
ing at a higher level, are brought forward to set the 
foundation blocks, after which the bells resume work. 

The work is brought up in lengths of about бо ft. at a 
time. The blocks in the underwater portion of the work 
are laid block on block without mortar joints, and the face 
blocks are joggled together, and to the next blocks in from 
the face, by round concrete joggles, which are deposited in 
bags by divers. Above L.W.O.S.T., the outer blocks 
are faced with granite blockers, and the blocks are bedded 
in mortar and the joints grouted. 

Berthing places for the steamers are provided, and these 
have two landings, one at cope level, for use at high tide, 
and one at 13 ft. below cope level, for use at half and low 
tide. The upper landing 15 supported by greenheart piles, 
which carry girders to form the deck. A sheltering parapet 
will be built on the west side of the pier, covering the 
railway platform, for the protection of passengers during 
rough weather. The level at which the Pier is now being 
founded is 34 ft. 3 in. below L.W.O.S.T., and at the 
extreme end of the pier the depth of the foundation will be 
42 ft. below L.W.O.S.T. The total height of pier at the 
head, from foundation to top of parapet, will be 86 ft. 6 in. 

The blocks for the pier are made in a yard conveniently 
situated. The concrete is made by two of Messent's mixers, 
each of one cubic yard capacity. It falls from the mixer 
into a hopper, from which it drops as required into 
Decauville wagons, which run on staging fixed at a height 
sufficient to allow the wagons to tip freely over the top of 
the block moulds. The moulds are struck three days after 
a block has been made, and the block, when six days old, 
is lifted by the yard traveller and stacked. Тһе blocks 
remain in the stacking ground for four weeks, and are not 
set in the work until they are five weeks old. Тһе cement 
shed has a capacity for 1,306 tons. It is divided into 100- 
ton bins, and each bin is large enough to give room for 
turning. 

The party afterwards visited the Dover Colliery Works. 


— — 


LEICESTER AND SEWER VENTILATION. 


REPORT on the question of sewer ventilation pre- 
pared by Mr. E. G. Mawbey, M.Inst.C.E., the 
borough engineer of Leicester, is to be considered at a 
meeting cf the Leicester Corporation. Mr. Mawbey’s 
report has already been discussed by the Highway, 
Sewerage and Sanitary Committee, who fully approved 
the recommendations contained in it, which are as follows : 
ı. That the closed manhole and lamphole covers be 
used in the construction of foul and storm water sewers in 
all public and private streets and roads, and that all such 
sewers be ventilated by high shafts, fixed, with the consent 
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advance. Yet whilst exclusive attention was given to the 
aerobic organisms, various schemes were proposed for the 
artificial aeration of the filters. . 

Under Lowcock's system, as deseribed in a paper read 
before the Institute of Civil Engineers in 1893, air was 
forced under an average pressure of 44 in. of water, 
either continuously or at intervals into the body of the 
filter, which was constructed at first of gravel, and after- 
wards, at Wolverhampton, of coke breeze. It is claimed 
that the filtering area required is thus reduced to 3:8 acres 
per million gallons, and that the percentage purification of 
the sewage is “ considerably over go per cent.” At thesame 
time, the expense of pumping air must needs be very great. 

About the same time Waring, in America, proposed a 
method of forced aeration which differs from Lowcock's 
mainly in the separate treatment of the sludge by means 
of “aerators.” Тһе system, which is somewhat complex, 
was first installed at Newport, N.Y., in 1894. 

This city was sewered under the combined system, and 
the liquid became frequently admixed with sea water 
entering the sewers, the effect being an increase of the 
suspended solids by precipitation of soap andother matters. 
This precipitation has been often noticed in tidal reaches, 
and has resulted in the formation of banks and deposits on 
the bed. It would seem that the lime and magnesia pre- 
sent in ordinary waters do not secure the removal of all the 
higher fatty acids as the greasy scum seen frequently in 
sewers. From examination of the soluble part of sewage, 
I have found that soda salts of oleic and other fatty acids are 
still present, especially in towns with a soft-water supply, 
owing probably to the influence of the ammonia formed, 
These soluble soaps are decomposed and precipitated by 
the high amounts of calcium and magnesium salts existing 
in sea-water so that the sewage of Newport contained un- 
usual amounts of soap curds. 

The sewage first passed through a settling chamber for 
road detritus, and was thence pumped alternately through 
either side of a divided tank containing a shallow bed of 
coarse broken stone to arrest the coarser solids. 6 
impurities in the section thrown out of use disappeared 
rapidly in its interval of rest." 

The liquid next passed slowly through four straining 
tanks filled with stones and gravel, whose function was 
said to be “ mere mechanical sedimentation." As soon 
as these became clogged a plug was drawn, and the 
sludge emptied into a separate “aerating tank,” filled 
with stones and gravel, where air was driven constantly 
through the mass, and, as soon as active bacterial action 
bad set in, the sludge was rapidly dissolved. 

Air was also forced through the straining tank till it 
was again in condition for use. Apart from the com- 
plexity of the system, we have here, in place of .the 
regular intermissions for rest and aeration as used in 
England, a continuous working, assisted by forced 
aeration, with its accompanying expense, at longer 
intervals, the compensating point being claimed that a 
larger volume of sewage can be treated. The action 
here is obviously entirely aerobic, but as we shall see later, 
can be obtained better by a preliminary anaerobic 
treatment. 

Follewing the success of the Barking experiments, an 
installation on the same principle was started at Sutton, 
Surrey, at the beginning of 1804. Тһе filters were of 
different materials, but again showed coke breeze to be 
the best, with burnt ballast as a good second, the latter 
being very simply constructed by digging out the 
clay to form a pit about 3 ft. deep, and filing it up 
with the same clay after burning, the cost of a filter of 
this kind, having an area of rather more than one-tenth of 
an acre, being given as less than £100, including all 
charges. It will be remembered that the cost of the Bark- 
ing one-acre coke filter was stated as £2,000. 

Up to this time the filters had been fed with an 
"effluent ;" that is, а sewage prepared by straining, 
partial chemical precipitation with lime and ferrous sul- 
phate, and sedimentation. In November, 1896, it was 
determined to abandon precipitation and to prepare the 
crude sewage, after the removal of the grosser particles by 
screens, by running it into a “bacteria tank " containing 
coarse burnt ballast, previously inoculated with a liquid 
containing the bacteria which had been found effectual. 
The fluid from the tank was further purified, as formerly, 
by coke breeze filters. 
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standard mark :—Burnt ballast, 1; coke breeze, 1; pea 
ballast, 12; sand, 21. Reduction of organic matter (оху- 
gen consumed) :—Burnt ballast, 43:3 per cent. ; sand, 46:6 ; 
pea ballast, 52:3; coke breeze, 62:2. Тһе report adds 
significantly “ the number of organisms in the tank effluent 
before filtration, and in the filtrates, was found to vary 
very considerably, those in the filtrate being generally pre- 
sent in larger numbers; but it soon became apparent . . . 
that the presence of a large number of organisms was 
evidence of the activity of the process of splitting up the 
organic compounds in the sewage matters passing through 
the filters. Here it is clear that the main purification was 
bacterial, and only the beginning of a further resolving 
change to be carried on in the river. It would undoubtedly 
have been an advantage if the biological process so 
initiated could have been allowed to develop a further 
stage in the filter, but the prescribed object of the experi- 
ments was the attainment of the highest rate of speed 


consistent with such purification as would remove the 


obvious objectionable characters such as odour, colout, 
and liability to putrefaction.” | 

The further experiments with a опе-асге coke breeze 
filter at Barking are well-known. As at Massachusetts, it 
was found that continuous running resulted іп clogging 
and a foul effluent, and that to obtain the best results 
the commencement must be made with small quantities 
of liquid, the filter, which was composed of 3 ft. of coke 
breeze and 3 in. of gravel, being at first merely filled and 
emptied twice daily. with a view to obtaining an active 
bacterial bed. Daily determinations were made of the 
oxygen absorbed, albuminoid ammonia, and nitrates. At 
the end of a month, when the highest efficiency was 
reached, amounting to 83 per cent. purification, the quan- 
tity of effluent was increased by stages to one million 
gallons daily, whilst the time of rest was shortened. Тһе 
filter was finally worked on the system which bas been 
found the best at Barking, Exeter, and Sutton, namely. 
alternate filling, resting full, and emptying with a periodical 
entire rest empty for complete aeration. At Barking, the 
filling occupied two hours, the standing full one hour, the 
emptying five hours, so that three cycles of eight hours 
were completed each day. From 10 p.m. on Saturday till 
6 a.m. on Monday the filter rested empty, making a period 
of 32 hours each week. This weekly rest involves the 
storage of the crude effluent in reservoirs for the corre- 
sponding period—a practice which has many objections. At 
Exeter, where the flow through the septic tank is continuous 
and no reservoirs are employed, the cycles are continued, by 
means of the automatic gear, throughout the entire week. 
Should a filter show signs of exhaustion, which occurs at 
long intervals, or rarely through accident, it is thrown out 
of use for one or two weeks till recuperated. 

The one-acre filter is still in use. It is reported that 
after five years’ working it is free from clogging, and its 
working capacity is not impaired. Its depth is now being 
doubled, to see whether any increase of efficiency will en- 
. sue from a deeper layer. 

At the period when it was believed that the purification 
of sewage was almost entirely effected by*chemical pro- 
cesses of oxidation, attention was divided between 
chemical methods of oxidation: by materials like the 
manganates, permanganates, chlorine, and others, which 
proved in practice to be expensive and not final, and 
mechanical devices for freely exposing to air, or even 
forcing it continuously or intermittently into the liquid. 
The patients are very numerous, and include the 
use of perforated screens, weirs, cascades, and the 
use of air heated, charged with vapour, or under 
pressure. Electrolysed sea water, and other elec- 
trical processes have also been tried without much 
success. Many of these have been started with an idea 
that the final products might have a sale which would help 
to balance the cost of the process. But since this hope has 
not been realised — chiefly on account of the great dilution, 
even a strong sewage only containing about тоо parts of 
total solids in 100,000, or o'1 per cent, a great part of which 
1s worthless inorganic matter, and only about 20 to 30 parts 
per 100,000 of nitrogen in all forms, with an even less pro- 
portion of other substances of value—it soon became evident 

that the only expenditure which covld beincurred wasthat 
which was rendered absolutely necessary for sanitary 
reasons. "Therefore the introduction of the natural, and to 
a great extent, automatic process, was an immense 
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report states that about half the sludge settles in these 
tanks, and is removed weekly, mixed with the dust 
screened out of the town refuse and sold as manure. The 
population of Oswestry is 10,000, the dry weather sewage 
300,000 gallons per day, and the water supply 20 gallons 
per head. Total cost of works (when completed) £1,800; 
annual working expenses, about £80. | 

Other experiments carried on during the past twelve 
months with the Sutton method on the sewage of Leeds at 
first showed considerable difficulties owing to ۳ sludging- 
up ” of the beds, but by increasing the periods of rest, 0 
as to allow the retained organic matter to be dissolved, 
and by the introduction of finer screens which remove a 
greater portion of the suspended solids (sludge) to be other- 
wise dealt with,more satisfactory results are being obtained. 
It is remarked, however, in the Leeds report, that if the 
resting period were too prolonged, “the large increase of 
capacity gained by rest was, to a great extent, lost within 
a short time ” (p. 33). Thus, after a suspension of 38 days, 
the capacity was reduced in a fortnight from 56,500 to 
45,800, or 10,700 gallons. 1 would venture to suggest as a 
reason that the long aeration had destroyed or enfeebled 
the anaerobes, and that the liquefaction was therefore sus- 
pended until an anaerobic state was restored. 

With Leeds sewage, the experience gained shows that 
400,000 gallons per day can be dealt with on half an acre 
of coarse bed and half an acre of fine bed, or one acre per 
day in all, after the grit has been removed in a settling 
tank, and the grosser solids (paper, fibre, &c.) screened off. 
This gives a minimum of so acres of beds for 20,000,000 
gallons ; but in order to have spare beds, it is recommended 
to һауе 70 or 80 acres, or say four acres per 1,000,000 
gallons. Leeds, under the old system, would have to deal 
with 300 tons of 'sludge per day, or say 100,000 tons per 
annum. Ву settling the grosser solids, the suspended 
matter could be reduced, according to the same report, 
from 37:2 grains per gallon to 25 grains per gallon, and the 
filter beds would not then sludge up. This leaves, how- 
ever, about one-third of the total quantity, corresponding 
to the roo tons of sludge per day of the present precipita- 
tion process, still to be disposed of. 


INSTITUTION OF HEATING AND 
VENTILATING ENGINEERS. 


HE summer meeting of this institution was held at 
Stourbridge on the 18th inst. on the invitation of the 
president (Mr. Walter Jones, of the firm of Jones & Att- 
wood, of that town). The proceedings opened with a 
council meeting in the board room of the Stourbridge 
Urban Council. After the council meeting, which was 
private,the president entertained the members at luncheon, 
and they afterwards drove to Messrs. Jones & Attwood's 
Titan Works. Here the members spent some time in 
inspecting the foundry and engineering and other depart. 
ments ofthe works. The party afterwards visited the glass 
works of Messrs. Thomas Webb & Sons, at Dennis. The 
rest of the afternoon was devoted to a drive through 
Kinver to Enville, where the party were allowed to visit 
the gardens of the Countess of Stamford and Warrington. 
. During the drive a halt was made at the Stewponey 
Hotel, where Mr. A. E. Grindrod, of Messrs. Renton, 
Gibbs & Co., Liverpool, read a paper on “ The Disfavour 
shown by Fire Insurance Companies to the High-pressure 
Heating Apparatus." Mr. Grindrod said he was glad 
they were now banded together in an institution to which 
they might bring the difficulties and troubles of the heating 
and ventilating engineer.  Undoubtedly, the greatest 
difficulty at the present time presenting itself to engineers 
fixing high-pressure hot-water heating apparatus was the 
disfavour with which the fire insurance companies regarded 
the system. Now they had met to discuss the matter he 
hoped they would arrive at some satisfactory measure, 
which would entirely remove this disfavour. He was 
quite sure a high-pressure apparatus, properly fixed, was 
perfectly safe, and could not possibly be the direct cause 
of fire, any more than other systems of heating. He had 
had a long experience with the system, and had never 
khown such an apparatus to set fire to any building,eyet 
for the last five years the disfavour of fire offices had 
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After three months’ working Mr. Dibdin was able to 
give a satisfactory report. The oxygen consumed by the 
organic matter was reduced by the tank 66 per 
cent, and by the filter beds to 86:5 per cent. 
The solids in suspension were reduced by the tank 

5 per cent, and by this and the filter 99'6 per cent., 
whilst the filtrate was practically clear, had no objectionable 
odour, and did not putrefy on keeping. The process has 
continued to the present time with satisfactory results, 
except when the filters were overtaxed, ‘‘ some of 
them," as Mr. Dibdin reports, “ having been purposely 
worked up to a rate of nearly three million gallons per 
acre per day, with the result that the bacterial action was 
evidently checked, as shown by a decrease in the produc- 
tion of nitrates and an increase in the quantity of organic 
constituents in the effluent. As the result of careful 
watching, however, no permanent harm was done, as the 
filters were immediately restored to their usual condition, 
when they proceeded to give good results." | 

This remark points to the conclusion that when there 15 
reliance on presumably aerobic filters and organisms for 
combined liquefaction and nitration, indiscriminately, in 
the same receptacles, the result is apt to be variable, and 
to depend on “careful watching," an inference that is 
borne out by Mr. Dibdin's figures as given in his later 
report of analyses during 1896 and 1897. 

The following are further particulars of the Sutton 
Works :— The bacteria tanks are three in number, contain 
33 ft. of burnt clay ballast, and are 183 square yards in 
area. The times required are: filing $ hour, resting 
full two hours, emptying 14 hour, resting empty two hours. 
Two or sometimes three cycles are completed per day, 
according to the flow. 

The population of Sutton is 13,000 and the daily dry 
weather flow of sewage, on the separate system, is 350,000 
gallons. At present only part of the sewage is treated 
bacterially. The beds have been working for the last 
three years, the coarse bed dealing with the screened 
sewage at a rate of about 100 gallons per square yard per 
day, and the fine bed at a rate of about 150 gallons per 
square yard рег day; 10 acres of beds are therefore 
required to treat 3,000,000 gallons of sewage per day after 
it has been properly screened. During the two hours of 
resting full, a mixture of organisms, of which I believe a 
great proportion are anaerobic, as indicated by the large 
production of nitrites, are liquefying the sludge. It was 
estimated that in the three tanks 8o tons of dry matter 
had been thus reduced from November, 1806, 
to December, 1897. During the period of resting 
empty, the aerobic bacteria are supposed to be at work, 
although, according to Mr. Dibden, no air enters except 
that drawn in whilst emptying out the liquid. The sub- 
sequent coke breeze filter is intended, under the same 
conditions, to be entirely aerobic and nitrifying. Here 
also the presence of nitrites may be remarked. It will be 
noticed, further, that the Sutton sewage has already been 
broken down to a very considerable extent, as shown by 
the 12:53 parts of free ammonia, and only 1:13 part of 
albuminoid. An automatic rotary screen is used to inter- 
cept the coarser matter before the sewage is applied to the 
tanks. The amount of this intercepted material is stated 
in Mr. Thudichum's recent paper (Society of Engineers, 
December 5th, 1898) to be about 30 barrow loads per day 
per 1,000,000 gallons. Mr. Thudichum also remarks that 
“ practical points requiring further investigation are the 
trapping of sand, the duration of life of the coarse beds, 
and the degree of fineness for the screens. In the septic 
(Cameron) tank everything organic may be permitted to 
enter. | 
At Oswestry the Sutton system was adopted in the 


beginning of 1898. The material for the beds was. 


obtained by screening from an old refuse tip, from which 
according to the engineer, everything excepting hard car- 
bonaceous matter had disappeared. The coarser portions 
are used for the ** primary " filters, 43 ft. deep, correspond- 
ing to the Sutton “ bacteria ” beds," and the intermediate 
portions for the “ secondary " filters, 4 ft. deep, intended 
to be equivalent to the Sutton coke breeze. "This screened 
refuse costs about 1s. 3d. per cubic yard in the filter beds, 
and is believed to be already charged with organisms. The 
crude sewage is not passed at once on to the beds, but is 
previously clarified by subsidence in settling tanks. The 


Princess Henry or BATTENBERG, On behalf of the 
Queen, on the 14th inst., laid the foundation-stone of a 
new church which is to be erected to the memory of the 
late Dr. Vaughan, Dean of Llandaff and Master of the 
Temple. The site of the new building, which will be 
known as Christ Church, is in Mortimer Road, Kensal 
Rise. The cost, including the first stage of the tower, will 
be £8,980. Mr. J. E. Cutts is the architect. 


TWENTY-FOUR master and operative plumbers, who came 
from different parts of London and from Grantham, 
Guildford, Harpenden, Leatherhead, Littlestone-on-Sea, 
Redhill, Sidcup, and Windsor, applying for registration 
under the National Registration of Plumbers, attended at 
King's College on Saturday for examination by the Wor- 
shipful Company of Plumbers. Seven candidates ۰ 
ceeded ій passing the practical tests, which included lead- 
bossing, pipe-bending, and joint-making. 


Is a gasometer a building? This point was raised in the 
Stranraer Dean of Guild Court on the ısth inst., when 
thelocal gas company submitted plans for a new gaso- 
meter, The Clerk to the Court said he considered. a 
gasometer was a building, but the Dean said it was a very 
nice question. So farasheread the Act there was nothing 
to give the Court authority. It was agreed to approve of 
the plan and “'sanction the erection of the gasometer so 
far as we legally may." | 


THE committee of tbe Robert Browning Settlement, Wal- 
worth, have secured from the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners a site for a men's club-house in the Walworth 
Road, at the corner of York Street, in which Browning 
Hall stands. In consideration of the objects aimed at, 
the Commissioners have granted а 999 years’ lease of the 
site, measuring 107 ft. by 23 ft., at th» low annual rental of 
£30. Plans have been prepared by Messrs. Spalding & 
Cross for a four-storey building, which will include a 
public coffee tavern and a gymnasium on the ground floor, 
with reading room, club room, chess room, bagatelle room, 
and kitchen above, whilst two large billiard rooms will be 
provided in the basement. 

THE new buildings of the London Hospital Medical 
College in Whitechapel were formally opened on the 18th 
inst. The new buildings, which with their fittings will 
cost altogether not less than £10,000, occupy the site of 
the old chemical theatre and laboratory. In the base- 
ment is the department of public health, and on the 
ground floor are situated the biological laboratory, class- 
rooms, and the materia medica museum. A chemical 
theatre and laboratories and the balance-room, physics 
and chemical laboratories, an operative surgery-room, and 
an anatomy class-room are on the first and second floors. 
The bacteriological department, with general laboratory, 
research laboratories, &c.. is situated on the third floor. 
Other portions of the building have been left for additional 
development. 


—— —_—— 
TRADE NOTES. 


T New Drill Hall, Weymouth, is being warmed and 

ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
& Brother, of Manchester: 


Tue heating of the new Bush Hill Park Board Schools, 
Enfield, London, and the new Municipal Buildings, 
Douglas, Isle of Man, are to be by Spencer's patent “ Ven- 
tils" radiators, manufactured and supplied by Mr. ۷۷۰ ۰ 
Spencer, Crossbank Works, Oidham, and 145, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. | ۱ 


WILLESDEN PAPER. 


ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY 


WILLESDEN 2-PLY. ۱ 
The best Underlining on the Market. Used by leading Architects. 


EXT +9917 0۰ 


Willesden Paper à Canvas Works, Willesden Junction, London, NW. 
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become more pronounced. Mr. Grindrod went on to say 
that most certainly the principal cause of the disfavour of 
the fire companies for the system was bad and incom- 
petent workmanship Having enlarged upon this, and 
given instances, he suggested they should approach the 
Fire Insurance Tariff Committee, in London, and lay their 
case before them. He thought it would be of great 
advantage in preventing incompetent workmanship, if the 
institution insisted upon members passing an examination 
d would prove them competent to do their special 
work. ۱ 
On the return of the members to Stourbridge a discussion 
took place on the paper, in the course of which the Presi- 
dent said he heard, оп the authority of a fire-office 
manager, that there was undoubtedly a much higher per- 
centage of accidents from the system of heating by high 
pressure than from low pressure. Several speakers drew 
attention to the point of workmanship as bearing on the 
question. A paper by Mr. Louis F. Pearson, of the 
Beeston Foundry Co, Nottingham, on 6 
Hot-water as a Heating Medium," had also been pre- 
pared for the meeting, but its reading was deferred. 

After the meeting the president (Mr. W. Jones) enter- 
tained the members to dinner at the Talbot Assembly 
Room, Stourbridge. 


— 
JOTTINGS. 


NEW Episcopal church is in course of erection in 
۸ Murieston Road, Dalry, Edinburgh, at a cost of some 
£7,000. It comprises nave, aisles, and sanctuary, with 
large hall, class-rooms, and vestries below. 


Tur Rev, A. W. Jephson, M.A.,,M.L.S.B., vicar of St. 
John’s, Walworth, has received a donation of £5,000 for 
the erection of a Young Men’s Institute at Walworth, the 
total now amounting to over £6,000. 

Tuz Bradford City Council have appointed Mr. Frederick 
Stevens as town clerk for the city, in place of Mr. 
McGuire, the late town clerk. The salary is £1,250 per 
annum. Mr. Stevens has been deputy clerk of the 
borough, and latterly has been acting as acting town clerk. 
In this latter capacity he had a salary of £750. 


THREE volumes of the first edition of Sir Walter Scott’s 
“ Waverley ” (1814) were disposed of at a London auction 
room last week for £109—a record price for this work. 
An MS. log-book kept by Captain Cook on his first voyage 
of discovery in H.M.S. “ Endeavour,” was sold at the 
same time and place for £76. 


Tuz Pressed Steel Car Company have contracted with 
the Carnegie Steel Company for a thousand tons of steel 
plates daily for ten years. The aggregate amount is 
nearly a thousand million dollars, and the New York cor- 
respondent of the Standard thinks the contract is possibly 
the largest ever made. 


Тне Doncaster Town Council in Committee recently 
appointed Mr. С. A. L. Prussmann, the chief assistant 
electrical engineer for the Bradford Corporation, to be 
the clerk of works at the Doncaster Electricity Works. 
There were between 60 and 7o applications, and the 
commencing salary is /200 a year. 


Амомс the engravings, etchings, and drawings sold at 
Sotheby's during the last few days were :—‘‘Shere Mill 
Pond,” by Seymour Haden, which realised £26 ros.: 
“ The Vesper Bell," by А. H. Haigh, 245; “ Christmas 
Gambol,” after Moreland, by J. R. Smith, £25 10s. ; 
fifteen drawings by Cignani, A. Caracci, &c., £150; 


“ Hon. Mrs. Norton," crayon by E. T. Parris, £46. 


Tue Lerwick School Board have just approved plans for 
anew school proposed to be built to accommodate the 
whole Standards from I. to VI. The plans which have 
been prepared by Mr. Wilson, architect, Edinburgh, pro- 
vide class-rooms to suit the requirements of the new Code, 
togefher with accommodation for cookery, drill, board- 
room, &c. Тһе estimatedcost is 27,000. 
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neither client nor architect could sufficiently excuse their 
conduct in the matter. This, again, was a case of business 
morality simply, and there are many such instances which 
call for the exercise of quick perception, high principle, 
and firm decision—essential elements of all satisfactory 


business transactions. 


What we wish particularly to insist upon, is that the 
artistic ability should not be counted all-sufficient, nor yet 
that a fair amount of practical knowledge in respect of 
construction and materials should be deemed a set-off 
against other deficiencies, but that whilst we rightly give 
the premier position to the artistic qualifications of the 
architect, and also consider a sound scientific education 
an absolute necessity, yet if an architect lacks business 
capacity and training, just in proportion will he fall 
short of that measure of success to which his other quali- 
fications might, perhaps, justly entitle him. : 


THE NEW WAR OFFICE BUILDING. 


HE following memorial has been drawn up with 
T reference to the plans for the proposed new War 
Office :— 

«We, the undersigned, believing that the building of a 
new War Office, on the historic site of the intended 
Whiteball Palace, offers a unique and last opportunity of 
realising, at least in part, Inigo Jones's grand design for 
the said palace—of which the banqueting hall alone was 
built—venture to approach her Majesty's Government in 
relation to this most important matter. We pray them to 
have models made and publicly exhibited of the proposed 
War Office, and of a suggested adaptation of Inigo Jones's 
design (now on view in the Victoria Gallery), which, it is 
believed, might without difficulty be made to meet all War 
Office requirements, whilst it would present a more 
imposing, symmetric, and extended front—immediately 
facing the Horse Guards—than the design that has been 
ofäcially adopted. Іп respectfully makipg this request we 
are only asking in the public interest, and for the sake of 
those who come after us, that all p care and pre- 
cautions should be taken to ensure the erection of a War 
Office building in all ways worthy of the site ;; and that 
by the public exhibition of models, as proposed, successful 

recedents, established in the case of designs for public 
uildings by her Majesty's Office of Works, should 'now 
be followed.” mM تک که‎ 

The signatures, which are chiefly those of members of 
the Upper House, were with one or two exceptions sent to 
Lord Wemyss within a few days of the issue of the 
memorial. The signatories are:—The Duke of Abercorn, 
Lords Aberdare, Abinger, Addington, Ailsa, Albemarle, 
Aldenham, Amherst, Annaly, Ardilaun, Arran, Ashburton, 
Bagot, Bangor, Bateman, Bathurst, Battersea, Berkeley, 
Bessborough, Brampton, and Brougham and Vaux, the 
Duke of Buccleuch, Lord Burton, the Bishop of Carlisle, 
Lords Castletown, Chelmsford, Chesterfield, Clanwilliam, 
Cork and Orrery, Crofton, Dartrey, De la Warr, Denbigh, 
de Vesci, Devon, Downe, Dunmore, Effingham, Egerton 
of Tatton, and Eldon, the Bishop of Ely, Lords Erroll, 
Falkland, Farnham, Ferrers, Fortescue, Galloway, Galway, 
Gosford, Granard, Greville, Grey, Haddington, Hardwicke 
Hatherton, Hawkesbury, Headley, Herries, Home, Jersey, 
Keane, Kensington, Kenyon, Kimberley, Kinnoull; 
Lawrence, Leigh, Llangattock, Loch, Lothian, Macnaghten, 
Malmesbury, Mayo, Meath, Midleton, Monteagle, Muncaster, 
and Nelson, the Duke of Newcastle, the Duke of Norfolk, 
Lords Northampton, Norton, Orford, Ormonde, Poltimore, 
and Ribblesdale, the Bishop of Ripon, Lords .Ripon, 
Roberts, Romney, Rookwood, Rothschild, Rowton, 
Sackville, St. Oswald, Saltoun, Sandwich, Saye and Sele, 
Scarborough, Shand, Sherborne, Sinclair, Stair, Stalbridge, 
Stamford, Stanley of Alderley, Stanmore, Stratheden 0 
Campbell Sufheld, Swansea, Temple, Templemore, 
Templetown, Tweeddale, Tweedmouth, Verulam, Warwick, 
and Waterford, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Wemyss, 
Lord Wenlock, the Duke of Westminster, Lords W harnclifte, 
Wilton, Wimborne, Winchilsea and Nottingham, Wolseley, 
and Wolverton, the Bishop of Worcester, Lord Wrottesley, 
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THE BUSINESS TRAINING OF THE 
ARCHITECT. 


HE business training of the architect is by no means 
1 the least essential part of an architect's professional 
education. And one of the chief advantages to be gained 
by. putting a youth into an architect's office is the acquire- 
ment of practical knowledge in regard to building con. 
struction, and the general business routine of architectural 
practice, and this is to be considered as essential а part of 
his educational curriculum, as is the study of architecture 
as a fine art. In all our advocacy of an artistic education 
for architectural students, we have never put on one side 
for a moment the absolute necessity for thorough in- 
struction in those practical and business qualifications 
without which no architect, however brilliant an 
artist, can achieve professional success. Тһе student who 
aims at being something more than a clever draughtsman 
must needs devote no inconsiderable portion of his time 
to the testing of theoretical knowledge by the light of his 
daily experience upon works in actual progress, and he 
must learn to assimilate the interests of client and con- 
tractor upon a sound business footing. Now, when a 
youth has the advantage of being placed in an office where 
a fair amount of work is always on the way, and if he is 
peres to visit regularly works in progress, we should 
ave no doubt of his receiving a sound, practical 
education, always provided he has the necessary aptitude 
and perseverance, without which all teaching isin vain. 

The business responsibilities of an architect are singu- 
larly numerous and weighty, for his oblizations extend, not 
alone to his client, but to a third person—the contractor 
employed by the client. Through him, as business man- 
ager, all dealings between the client and contractor are 
transacted, and he is responsible to the one and the other 
for thedue fulfilment of the mutual obligationson either side. 
And we have in this fact ample proof of the necessity for 
students taking up this department of architectural prac- 
tice with the most thorough determination to become 
masters of the multitudinous duties involved in its satisfac- 
tory conduct. Masters and teachers, too, should take care 
that ample facilities are afforded young beginners for gain- 
ing that knowledge and experience of business affairs which 
shall enable them hereafter to preserve the balance of fair 
dealing between client and contractor to the satisfaction of 
both parties to the contract. 

Numerous instances might be quoted to show the very 
real need for a careful business education on the part of 
the architect. In one case which we call to mind, a well- 
known manufactüring firm sued a firm of architects for the 
price of some goods supplied to the architects! order for a 
certain building being erected under their supervision. 
The architects repudiated their liability on the score that 
the goods were ordered for their client, whilst the manu- 
facturers’ agent declared that the architects ordered the 
goods on their own responsibility. As a result an action 
was brought by the manufacturers. The jury were locked 
up for some time without coming to a decision. But surely 
such trouble and annoyance could have been averted if 
there had been a little more vigorous attention to business 
matters by the architects. An unfortunate complication 
of this kind generally, we do not say always, arises from 
the want of business capacity on the part of the architect. 
It may be that the inexperience or carelessness on the one 
hand begets over-reaching and smart practice on the other ; 
but this only shows all the more need why our young men 
should be thoroughly initiated into a honourable and wholly 
satisfactory course of business practice. 

In another case we remember, there was a competition 
amongst a chosen number of contractors for a certain job. 
The lowest tender was, however, put on one side in favour 
of the one next in amount, and, of course, the contractor 
who had thus been shelved complained about the injustice 


ofthe thing. We quite agree with the contractor, and | the Archbishop of York, and Lord Lorne, ۰ 
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| ThE preparations for the exhibition to be held at Antwerp 


next month in honour of the tercentenary of the birth of 
Vandyke are now completed. The celebration will follow 
very closely the lines of the similar Rubens tercentenary 
22 years ago. There will be processions through the 
streets, several of the great master's works will be borne 
in the cortege, and at the Cathedral a special religious 
service will be given. But the principal and more solid 
part of the celebration will consist in the exhibition of a 
large number of Vandyke's works especially lent for the 
occasion, which will be held in a temporary building 
adjoining the new picture gallery or Musée de Beaux 
Arts. Here 106 paintings will be on view in four rooms, 
while in a fifth there will be a fine collection of photographs 
relating to subjects in the life of Vandyke. English owners 
are the largest contributors, their total out of the 106 being 
37, whereas Belgium herself comes second with 31. Most о! 
the countries of Europe send specimens, but considerable 
feeling has been caused by the refusal of the authorities of 
Genoa, which is exceedingly rich in Vandyke's works, to 
participate in the exhibition. The exhibition will be open 
from August 15th to October 15th, and the contents have 
been insured for £ 400,000. 


THE annual congress of the Royal Archaeological Institute 
was commenced at Ipswich on Tuesday, at the town- 
hall. The members met first of all in the town-hall, and 
were welcomed by the town clerk on behalf of the mayor 
of the borough, and by the Earl of Stradbroke, president 
of the meeting, in the name of the county. Sir Henry 
Howorth, M.P., late president of the Institute, delivered 
an address, in which he declared that the cardinal 
difference between the famous towns of this country and 
those of the continent was that the affairs of the former 
hadbeen administered by local effort and patriotism,'while 
the latter had been officered by paid servants, either of 
the Crown or the community. Various places of 
archaeological interest in the town were afterwards 
visited, and in the evening the historical and anti- 
quarian section was opened by Sir W. Brampton Gurdon, 
MES and papers were read by Miss Nina Layard and 
others. 


AN official pronouncement is forthcoming respecting the 
why and wherefore of the removal of the sculptures of the 
Parthenon at Athens to the British Museum. This 
official statement points out that the Parthenon marbles 
were suffering daily injury, and that there was no prospect 
of better care being taken of them. In the 50 years 
immediately before Lord Elgin four figures had entirely 
disappeared from the west pediment, and others had been 
much injured. The frieze was suffering in the same 
manner, and the Athenians of that day thought that they 
heard the sculptures that were removed groaning for the 
fate of those that were left behind. А further justification 
ofhis action is supplied by the additional deterioration 
which the sculptures that were left in position һауе suffered 
since Lord Elgin's time. "Whether this pronouncement on 
the part of the British Museum autborities will satisfy the 
advocates of restoration remains to be seen. 


Тне faculty applied for in respect to the proposed 
additions on either side of St. Dunstan's Church, to which 
we have previously alluded, has been granted by Dr. 
Tristram, in so far as regards the west side of the church. 


The bearing of the objections and protests on the part of 


the parishioners was held on Tuesday. The objectors 
placed their arguments before the Chancellor, and pointe 

out that although thechurchwardens had abandoned the pro- 
posal to build upthe open spaceon the east side they had not 
mended their case, since that would only make the scheme 
more detrimental to the architectural beauty of the church 
tower. In giving his decision, Dr. Tristram pointed out 
that no attempt had been made to rebut the evidence of 


. architectural experts given on behalf of the churchwardens 
| at the previous sitting. This was all in favour of the 


scheme as “ a thing of beauty," and personally he agreed 
with the architects. The evidence of hostility on the part 
of the ratepayers was waived aside on the ground that, 
in the Chancellor's opinion, the scheme would confer sub- 
stantial benefits on the parish. Finally, he was bound to 
grant the faculty, but it was upon the assumption that the 
trustees of St. Dunstan's had power to sell the land, and 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


Ts results of this year's National Competition of Schools 

of Art are not encouraging. True, there are plenty of 
medals and prizes given away, and there is a prodigious 
amount of painstaking effort to be noted in much of the 
premiated work. But there it seems to end—at least а 
good deal of it does. The gold medals are 12 in number. 
Two go to Battersea and two to Glasgow schools of art, 
and one goes to each of the schools at Birmingham, 
Croydon. Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, West Bromwich, 
and Pudsey. We shall refer in detail to the works 
exhibited at South Kensington hereafter. 


Tue R.I.B.A. suggestions for the conduct of competitions 
have evidently not yet reached Northfleet. For we find 
the school board of that outlying district of Gravesend 
inviting architects to give them a design for a school to 
accommodate 750 children, together with detailed specifi- 
cation, for the magnificent fee of 15 guineas! Whether they 
propose to employ the architect, whose design they thus 
offer to buy for fifteen guineas, they do not say. But 
one fact, at least, is made perfectly clear, that the design 
is to become the absolute property of the board for the sum 
named. Such a fee is of course utterly ridiculous; it 
is simply putting a premium on bad architecture and in- 
competent men. 


Four local architects were recently invited by the Build- 
ing Committee of the Blackett Street Presbyterian Church, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, to submit competitive designs for a 
new church and hall to be erected on a new site in College 
Road, almost opposite the Durham College of Science. 
Four sets of drawings were received, one set unsigned and 
the other three under the mottos “ Experientia Docet," 
“09,” and “St. Andrews.” The committee, after due 
consideration, unanimously decided in favour of the design 
marked “ St. Andrews," which proved to be the work of 
Messrs. Badenoch & Bruce, 55, Pilgrim Street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and they have been appointed architects for the 
work. 


WE hear that a competition for a new Board School in the 
Salisbury Road, Kilburn, for the Willesden School Board, 
has been decided by the assessor, Mr. W. S. Braithwaite, 
architect to the Leeds School Board, as follows :— rst. Mr. 
E. Lingen Barker, 89, Chan Lane, Е.С.; 2nd. Mr. 
W. G. E. T. Lawrence; and 3rd. Mr. S. W. Webb. 


А COMPETITION, limited to architects practising in the city 
of Norwich and the county of Norfolk, for new bank pre- 
mises, has been instituted by the directors of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Savings’ Bank. Premiums of 50 gs., 20 gs., 
and 10 gs. are offered, and an assessor will be appointed to 
assist the directors in coming to a decision. 


Tue conference between representatives of the National 
Federation of Building Employers and of the National 
Association of Operative Plasterers was held on Wednes- 
day in London, under the chairmanship of Mr. E.T. 
Cooke, editor of the Dasly News. The various points at 
issue were fully discussed, the meeting lasting over four 
hours. The proceedings were private, but at the close the 
secretary of the employers’ association stated that as 
regards the application for an advance of wages in Man- 
chester, it had been arranged that Mr. Deller, the secretary 
of the Society of Operative Plasterers, should visit that 
city with reference to the differential charges existing in 
the towns of Rochdale, Stalybridge, and Ashton-under- 
Lyme. Тһе question will then be referred to the execu- 
tive of the Lancashire and Cheshire Federation, to be 
dealt with by them during the next six days. The con- 
ference was adjourned till yesterday, when it was antici-: 
pated that the dispute in the Yorkshire building trade 
would be considered. 


Bv permission of the architect, Mr. G. C. Ashlin, К.Н.А., 
the Architectural Association of Ireland visited Portrane 
Lunatic Asylum on Saturday last. Mr. A. J. McGloughlin 
conducted the party over the building. А large number of 
members availed themselves of this opportunity of visiting 
the largest modern asylum ever erected in Ireland. 
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AT the London County Council meeting on Tuesday, in 
moving the adoption of a report from the Highways Com- 
mittee, recommending a large number of extensions in the 
existing tramway system both north and south of the 
Thames, Mr. Benn (chairman oí the Committee) said 
that the proposed extensions were of a very meagre 
character, having regard to the needs of London, which 
was far behind provincial cities in its tramway service. 
The proportion of tramways to every 100,000 of population 
was in London less than five miles, whilst Leeds had tea 
miles, Manchester 19 miles, Edinburgh 17 miles, 
Huddersfield 23 miles, and Dublin 32 miles. The сот. 
mittee were anxious to carry the local authorities with 
them, and especially the new boroughs. The policy of 
local authorities in the past had been to squeeze the tram- 
way companies, and some of them now thought that the 
same process should be applied to the Council. Тһе 
present proposals, which necessitated a capital expendi- 
ture of £641,000, were only the precursors of other larger 
proposals, which would be put forward later іп the year, 
for constructing light railways in unoccupied areas of the 
county, with a special relation to the housing problem. 


NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 
BY R. BROWN, Jr. 


S far as architectural design goes our theatres here are 
of a very mediocre character. They generally occupy 
back land and have a narrow entrance front to the street. 
One hardly ever knows who are the architects of these 
buildings. An “ Opera House ” is being built at Malden, 
an adjacent town to the north of Boston, from designs by 
Mr. Tristram Griffin. Part of the building will be given 
up to stores and offices, the ** opera house " proper occupy- 
ing the rear, with an annex three stories high containing 
I6 dressing-rooms, a property-room, and a scenery-roon.. 
The stage of the theatre will be 38 feet by 72 feet. The 
seating capacity of the auditorium is 1,300, and the cost of 
the building will be about 125,000 dols. 


Mn. C. H. BrackHaLL, whose name is familiar, no doubt, to 
readers of the British Architect, has designed a new build- 
ing to be erected on the site of the old public library. It 
is to be built by the Ame's estate. The mercantile part of 
the building will be ro storeys high, and will contain about 
300 offices. A theatre will also be built having a stage 
about 100 ft. wide and about so ft. deep from the footlights. 
The style of the interior wil! be Italian renaissance. The. 
exterior of the building on the Boylston Street front 
facing the common will be constructed entirely of Milford 
pink granite. 


IN preparing for the foundations of the new music hall a 
stiff stratum of blue clay was found, and on this account 
the customary piling for foundations to buildings in this 
Back Bay region (which was formerly water) has been 
abandoned in this case, and a solid concrete foundation 
filled in in lieu thereof. 


IN December of last year a commission was appointed by 
the Mayor to investigate the City Building Department, 
of which John S. Damrell is the chief. This commission 
was made up from names submitted by the Boston Real 
Estate Exchange, the Boston Society of Architects, the 
Master Builders! Association, and the Boston Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 


THE sum of 2,009 dols. was provided to meet the expenses 
of this commission. Asa result two reports have been sub- 
mitted which in detail go into the work and methods of the 
Department. The majority report enters into a criticism of 
the Department, while the minority report, which comes 
from the representative of the Master Builders' Associa- 
tion, sustains the chief and the department as it now stands. 
The general opinion is that the head of the Building 
Department should have more technical knowledge. 


A NEW building will be erected in Washington Street for 
mercantile purposes. It will be six storeys high with a flat 
roof, the frame will be made of steel, encased with brick, 


For this, no doubt, a good deal is due to the 


July 28, 1899. | 


that was a question that must be decided in a civil court. 
Notice of appeal was given, and there, for the present, the 
case remains. 


FuNERAL reform has won its way in spite of all the influ- 
ence that long established precedent could bring to bear 
against it. 
persevering, if somewhat unassuming, efforts ofthe Church 
Funeral Reform Association, who have at least done much 
in the circulation of educational literature on the subject. 
The association held their annual meeting the other day, 
and the report showed that the work was undertaken at 
small cost with generally gratifying results. Sir Dyce 
Duckworth, who presided, recognised the improvements 
which of late years have marked the performance of funeral 
rites. Cremation, however, he said he regarded in ordinary 
circumstances as a pagan mode of disposing of the 
dead. It must have its place, nevertheless, in any 
civilised community, and it was certainly advisable 
in the case of persons who had died from infec- 
tious disease. In such cases, in fact, cremation might 
well be made compulsory. Where intra-mural interments 
were allowed embalmment should be a necessary condi- 
tion, the more so as the process was now comparatively 
inexpensive. Afterwards Dr. Poore moved a resolution in 
favour of the adoption of greater simplicity and more 
strict accordance with sanitary law. In doing so he dis- 
sed of the popular notion that it was more healthy to 
ury bodies at a great depth than comparatively near the 
surface. It was also resolved to draw the attention of the 
Government to the desirability of legislation in the direc- 
tion of simplifying and consolidating the burial laws. 
Sir John Tavron, K.C.B. (of H.M. Office of V/orks), and 
Mr. Thomas Blashill (late architect to the L.C.C.) pre- 
sided at a series of fire tests undertaken by the British 
Fire Prevention Committee at their Regent's Park station 
on the 26th inst. The strictly limited company of visitors 
included representatives from the War Office, Admiralty, 
and other Government departments, as well as from the 
London County Council and the great insurance companies. 
The tests, which were conducted by Mr. Edwin O. Sachs 
(chairman), Messrs. Max Clarke, F. Hammond, Ellis 
Marsland, and Robert Mond, included some interesting 
Investigations with “ non-flammable ” wood, wire glass, 
and a ceiling of slag wool, and a number of very 
important results were obtained. The object of the 
test with “ non-flammable " wood was to ascer- 
tain in a reliable and independent manner whether 
thin boards (F-in. revated) would sustain or spread flame 
when in contact with fire of such high temperatures as 
1,000 deg. Fahr., for terms oí five, ro, ог 15 minutes 
respectively. Тһе wire glass both in skylights and 
windows was to show its resistance under a fierce fire 
Increasing to a temperature of 1,000 deg. Fahr., water 
being applied during and after the tests which lasted 30 
and 45 minutes respectively. The slag wool ceiling was 
to withstand a fire increasing to a temperature of 2,000 
deg. Fahr. for an hour, followed by the application of 
water, 
Mr. REGINALD Potts, clerk to the Cheshire County 
Council, has received the following letter from the Local 
Government Board with reference to an application to con- 
stitute a joint board to prevent the pollution of the Dee :— 
“ Local Government Board, Whitehall, July 19th, 1899.— 
Sir, —I am directed by the Local Government Board to 
advert to the application for the issue of a provisional 
order constituting a joint committee under section 14 (3) of 
the Local Government Act, 1876, in the basin of the river 
Dee. “The Board have had under consideration the report 
made by their inspectors, General Crozier and Dr. 
Sweeting, after the conference held at Chester on the 
subject, and they regret to find that the County Councils of 
Flintshire, Denbighshire, Merionethshire, and Salop still 
ofler determined opposition to the constitution of a joint 
board. In the circumstances it appears to the Board that, 
if they were to issue a provisional order compulsorily 
forming the joint district, it is probable that the order 
would be strongly opposed in Parliament, and, therefore, 
they have decided not to issue such an order.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, Н. C. Monro, Assistant 
Secretary." ۱ 


cluding works of Raphael, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and D. G. 
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and limestone facing, the walls to graduate from 24 ins. to 


16 ins. in thickness. The structure will be thoroughly fire- | Rossetti. The Circulation Department at South Ken- 


sington Museum has lent a collection, and there are 
also a number of works of the best-known artists in black 
and white. 

Mr. Walter Crane, in declaring the exhibition open, said 
that the name of Woolwich was rather more associated 
in the public mind with arms than with arts; but some of 
them would like to depose Mars and set up Minerva. At 
any rate, for the present the two powers were to walk side 
by side. Looking at London as a city, as some contended, 
of some beauty, one found patches of purple and gold con- 
centrated in certain places, and vast areas of sackcloth 
only. The attempt to distribute those patches of purple 
and gold more liberally and consistently was represented 
in such exhibitions as that which they saw in that hall, as 
the result of the energetic work of Mrs. Bridges Adams 
and her committee. There was no lack of material for 
embroidering London with the purple and gold of art. 
They only wanted to find out just where it ought to go, 
and who was willing to take the trouble of arranging the 
pictures. He thought that London, and England generally, 
might very wisely adopt some organisation for circulating 
exhibitions, so that collections of pictures could be passed 
on from one district to another, as was often done in 
Germany, and the whole country could get the benefit of 
the best art at a small cost, instead of confining the collec- 
tion to one town or district. Art, of course, was not solely 
comprised within pictures. It was not possible to separate 
any intellectual work of humanity from association with 
art, and it ought to be made a more familiar friend in the 
daily life instead of being only an occasional visitor. If 
refinement, beauty, and health were necessary things of 
life, art was useful, even in a positively utilitarian sense. 
Hard, calculating men of science were often great readers 
of fiction, and so, with regard to art, the workers ought to 
see that every side of their nature was supplied, lest they 
became a half-starved and a narrowly specialised race. 
Pictures, of course, would not do everything. The people 
must have bread and butter before cake. In many parts 
of London other work was more important than picture 
exhibitions. He belonged to a school that believed that 
the best decoration for an empty cupboard was a flitch of 
bacon; but if the cupboard was not as bare as Mother 
Hubbard's they might proceed to decorate the house in 
another way. He would like to see one township or 
district emulate another so that all might compete for the 
cleanest and most beautiful streets and open spaces, and 
the best fed and most intellectual and healthy inhabitants, 
and to gain those advantages for the people, art must take 
up her abode with them permanently. 


Lose . — . 


EXETER ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCHZEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


OME 25 members joined in the annual summer ex- 
cursion, making Newton Abbot their centre, on the 
ıgth inst. The first old building visited was the typical 
Elizabethan mansion of Forde, about half a mile from the 
station, where, by the kindness of Mr. Watts, the owner, 
the members were allowed to see the whole of the house, 
including the bed-rooms occupied by Charles I. and 
William of Orange on his way to Exeter. The oak panel- 
ling, staircase, and beautiful plaster ceilings with pendants 
were much admired. The house was the seat and property 
of the Reynell family, and afterwards the Earl of Devon. 
Leaving this, a lovely drive of about three miles brought 
the party to Haccombe, where the church of St. Blaize was 
inspected. The church has on plan a nave, chancel, and 
north aisle, south porch, and bell turret at the west end. 
There is an arcade of Transitional Norman work between 
the nave and north aisle, and many of the windows are of 
Early English date. There are many interesting monu- 
ments of Haccombes, Courtenays, and Carews (the present 
owners), and against the south doors are two horse shoes, 
as a reminder of a somewhat foolish freak of one of the 
young Carews, who said his horse would swim out with 
him the farthest into the sea at Torbay, which it did. 
Close by is Haccombe House, the present residence of the 
owners, the Misses Carew. The house was rebuilt about 
100 years since, judging by its style. 


proof. Special attention has been given to the heating and 
ventilating, fresh air being supplied by fans in the base- 
ment. Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis is the architect. 


تس | 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW BAPTIST CHAPEL AND SCHOOLS, 
MANINGHAM, BRADFORD. 
JAS. LEDINGHAM, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


HIS pleasing group of buildings is about to be erected 
T in Carlisle Road, Maningham. The buildings take 
the place of the Westgate Baptist Chapel and Schools, 
which are now situated in a neighbourhood which has lost 
its residential character and become a business centre. 
The architect is Mr. James Ledingham, Ғ.К.І.В.А., 
Bradford. 


Pu 


MRS. MEARNS'S CONVALESCENT HOME, 
=~ FOLKESTONE. 
W. A. HUGHES (LONDON), ARCHITECT. 


This building, which we illustrate to-day, was formally 
opened on the 25th inst., the ceremony being presided over 
by the Mayor of Folkestone (Alderman Salter, J.P.), who 
was assisted by Sir Edward Sassoon, M.P. for that 
division of the county. 

The home stands on a fine site overlooking the sea and 
Downs, of which it commands extensive views. The 
accommodation provides, on the ground floor, dining-room, 
matron’s room, general sitting-room, women's sitting-room, 
men’s sitting-room, kitchen, and other office accommoda- 
tion; also men’s and women’s lavatories, &c., hall and 
vestibule. On the first floor are 24 well-lighted and venti- 
Jated cubicles, and two large bedrooms are provided for 
sleeping accommodation. This floor also contains the 
matron's bedroom, two bathrooms supplied with hot and 
cold water, two warmed linen closets, two lavatories (each 
fitted with seven basins), and two w.c.’s. The front portion 
of the building has a second floor, which contains a private 
bedroom and sleeping accommodation for 10 persons, also 
two cistern-rooms and two store cupboards. 

The building is constructed with hollow walls, and is 
faced with red brick, with copings to gables, columns to 
verandah, and balustrading to balcony of buff terra-cotta, by 
Messrs. Stiff & Sons, Lambeth. Тһе inclosure walls to the 
front garden are built of cement concrete faced with rough 
cast, with terra-cotta caps to piers. The ground floor is 
separated from the upper portion by fireproof flooring. 
The building is heated on the low-pressure system, this 
part of the work being carried out by Messrs. Rosser & 
Russell. The electric light has been installed throughout 
the building by Messrs. Birgtheil & Young. "The floors of 
the scullery, larder, pantry, men's and women's lavatories, 
and the w.c.'s are paved with red tiles, and the walls are 
covered with “ newellite The walls of kitchen and bath- 
rooms are also covered with ‘‘ newellite.”” 

After an inspection of the building we can say that all 
the details have evidently been thought out with great 
care, The architect of the new building is Mr. W. A. 
Hughes, 3, Dean's Yard, Westminster, and the contractors 
were Messrs. Gregory & Co., Clapham Junction, who have 
carried out their work very satisfactorily. 


MR. WALTER CRANE ON АРТ. 

R. WALTER CRANE performed the ceremony of 
opening a loan picture exhibition at Woolwich on 
Saturday, organised by the Woolwich District Trade and 
Labour Council and the Co.operative, Temperance, and 
Friendly Societies of the district. The exhibition, which 
is to remain open for three weeks, is being held in the 
rooms of the Woolwich Polytechnic Institute, and consists 
of nearly 500 pictures of ancient and modern artists, in- 
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21 ft. by 22 ft. ; No. 3, 20 ft. by 17 ft.; No. 4, 20 ft. by 
16 ft., all from 15 ft. to 17 ft. high; also master's room, 
preparation-room to lecture theatre, girls' cloak-room, &c., 
and communication with the Nicholson Institute. 

In the master's room will be fixed an ancient plaster 
ceiling, carefully taken down from the r6th-century manot 
house, in the market place (lately pulled down by the 
Urban District Council), by Sir Thomas Wardle. Also 
round the walls will be placed some very old-painted 
chestnut wainscoting from the Cháteau de Lormont, near 
Bordeaux, formerly the residence of the Archbishops of 
Bordeaux, whose arms are painted on the panels. The 
Black Prince lived in this cháteau, and his son Richard, 
of Bordeaux, was born there. This wainscoting was 
rescued from destruction by Mr. Larner Sugden. 

The exterior of the new buildings is plainly but pro- 
portionately treated. The chief decorative features will 
be spandrils above the windows, symbolising the arts and 
sciences modelled by Mr. Broadbent, who was also 
responsible for the sculptured corner-stone. Mr. Grace, 
of Leek, is the builder, and Mr. M. Carding the sub-con- 
tractor for the plumbing, &c. Some old dilapidated 
cottages have been pulled down at the back, giving an 
open quadrangle for the public use, bordered by neigh- 
bouring trees, and vastly improving the light and air 
both for the new buildings and the Nicholson Institute. 
Another old block of cottages which stil hamper the 
buildings should be disposed of in tbe same way. 

The architects are visiting the best examples of the most 
modern technical schools both in this country and abroad, 
as the committee and their indefatigable cbairman, Mr. 
Hall, are determined to have the appointments and 
furnishing of the best and latest type. Mr. Kineton 
Parkes, the principal, is equally taking the closest and 
most energetic interest in everything connected with the 
enterprise. 


«м 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCILS 
TWELVEMONTHS' WORK, 


ORD WELBY, as Chairman of the London County 
L Council, reviewed the year's work at the Council's 
meeting on Tuesday, as is usual at this period of the year. 
Lord Welby took the reports of the numerous com- 
و سا‎ touching upon the chieí items of public interest in 
each. 

Dealing with the water question, the Chairman said the 
report of the Water Committee recapitulated the reasons 
that induced the Council to persevere this Session with its 
Bills for acquiring the undertakings of the companies and 
for supplementing them from Wales. In the summer of 
last year, Mr. Dickinson told them, the flow of the Thames 
fell ۶ below the minimum of 300,000,000 gallons daily 
estimated by the Balíour Commission. The flow of the 
Thames in September fell to 2oo,ooo,ooo gallons daily, of 
which the companies had the right to take 150,000,000, and 
did, in fact, during the slightly higher flow in August, take 
nearly 130,000,000. The failure of the Lee supply sub-. 
jected East London once more to a water famine. These 
facts convinced the Council that it was imperative in the 
interests of London to seek a new source of supply, and 
they asked Parliament for powers to obtain water from 
Wales. The House of Commons, however, rejected the 
Bill on the ground that it was inexpedieut that the Bill 
should be read a second time before the Royal Commission 


` on London Water Supply had made its report. The close 


of the Session had come, and tbe Commission had not as 
yet issued its report. Meantime the volume of water in 
the Thames had been falling as compared with previous 
years. On one day, indeed, in June it was only 158,000,000 
gallons, against 245,000,000, tbe smallest flow in June, 1898. 
He mentioned these figures because they appeared to him 
to convey a warning not to be neglected. Who could 
have foretold such figures at the time of the Balfour report, 
and what would happen if there was further reduction ? 
Considering the demands upon it, might not the Thames 
prove insufficient ? It must not be forgotton that it would 
require nine or ten years to obtain a supply from Wales, 
and time was passing. 

The Building Act Committee was entrusted by the 
Council with the task of administering a complicated law 
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From Haccombe the party drove to Wolborough, where 
they were met by Prebendary Tudor and Rev. H. Every, 
who kindly showed the members over the church, dedi- 
cated to St. Mary the Virgin. The duty here was formerly 
provided for by the Abbots of Tor. There is a handsome 
screen stretching across the nave and aisle, though the 
groining has been removed, and some of the canopies 
which originally adorned the rich parapet of the rood.loft 
have been fastened up against the front spandrils. On the 
north and south just outside the screen are two chantry 
chapels, around which the screens are carried. In the 
vestry is a quaint inscription in connection with some 
donation to almshouses for widows. It says that the 
widows who benefit by the gift shall be no ۲ gossapers, 
tattlers, or ale drinkers." Іп the south porch is a recessed 
niche like a fireplace with a flue, probably used as a place 
to put ‘processional candles"' in before entering the 
church. A similar one can be seen at East Ogwell. There 
are noteworthy tombs to the Reynell families. 

The next halting-place was at the interesting Church of 
East Ogwell. It has nave, chancel, north aisle, south 
transept, and south of the chancel a chamber over the 
vault of the Reynell family, for the repair of which some 
land was given by the family in 1723. 16 was erected in 
1650. Тһе screen does not seem to be the original one, as 
it never had any groining, whereas the ‘‘ newel " staircase 
to the rood-loft points to there being a groined screen at 
one time, The church was restored just as the present 
Archbishop was leaving Exeter for London and the 
present Bishop arrived, and the fact is commemorated by 
the heads of both being carved as terminals to a string 
underneath the sill of the east window. А short drive 
brought the members to the rectory, where the present 
rector and his wife kindly provided tea, which was much 
appreciated. Time prevented a visit being made to West 
Ogwell, so the next building visited was Lower Bradley. 
Here the Perpendicular chapel, witb its ** cradle " roof and 
the many quaint windows in the same style were examined, 
one little **oriel" being, as a member said, quite a 
'* dream.” 

A beautiful drive through the woods soon brought the 
party to Highweek Church, where Rev. S. G. Harris 
acted as guide. The church, dedieated to All Saints, 
stands on a lovely site to the north-west of Newton, 
and consists of nave, north and south aisle, and west 
tower, The tower arch is the oldest part of the church, 
dating from about 1200, and there is an interesting Per- 
pendicular font, with the arms of the Yardes, Ferrers, 
Bushell, and Bishop Lacey on the panels. The windows, 
south aisle, and west window of tower are of the Tudor 
style, inserted probably in the older walls. In the centre 
of nave roof is a large, richly carved “boss” with St. 
George and the Dragon on it. From here the party drove 
into Newton, and returned to Exeter, &c., by the 5.30 
train, having had a most enjoyable day, and many thanks 
are due to the secretaries, Rev. R. M. Fulford and Mr. 
James Jerman in regard to the arrangemeats. 


LEEK TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


HE corner-stone of the new technical schools for Leek 
was laid by the Duchess of Sutherland on the 24th 
inst. These buildings, which have been designed by 
Messrs. W. Sugden & Son, F.R.I.B.A., whose connec- 
tion with Leek extends for a period of over 50 years, are 
an extension of the adjoining Nicholson Institute, the gift 
of the late Joshua Nicholson, and which was the work of 
the same architects. | 
They comprise the following accommodation :—On 
ground floor: Chemical laboratory, 31 ít. by 22 ft.; 
balance-room, 13 ft. by 7 ft.; domestic school, 27 ft. by 
22 Ít. ; physical laboratory, 27 ft. by 20 ft., all over 15 ft. 
high ; manual instruction-room, 29 ft. by 20 ft.; weaving 
shed, 29 ft. by 30 ft., both averaging 18 ft. high, and 
lighted by ample north skylights; also entrance hall, boys' 
cloakroom, &c., and spacious corridors. There are 
separate entrances for boys and girls, in view of develop- 
ments in the future for secondary and higher education 
purposes. On mezzanine floor is the mistress's room, &c. 
On the first floor: Science lecture theatre, with gallery, 
31 ft. by 22 it. ; No. т class-room, 24 ft. by 22 ft. ; No. 2, 
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total acreage 40 per cent., from 2,656 to 3,753 acres. Much 
of this notable increase in acreage was private munificence, 
and he might remind them that Sir Sidney Waterlow had 
added £2,000 to the £6,000 originally presented by him to 
the Council in the hope of enabling them to acquire the 
freehold of Fairseat House. Nearly 70 acres of open space 
had been added during the year. The acquisition of 
Golder's Hill, on the north side of Hampstead Heath, in. 
creased greatly the amenities of the heath. In concert 
with the Technical Education Board beds of hardy typical 
plants had been prepared in several parks for use of 
schools. 

Mr. Bond, as chairman of the Technical Education 
Board, had satisfactory progress to record. The board had 
secured a promise from the commissions appointed to 
draft a constitution for the new University that they would 
include a faculty of engineering and a faculty of commer- 
cial education. They had been much engaged in an in- 
quiry, all important to themselves in other branches, as to 
the facilities in London for education in the building 
trades, and were proposing schools to take the place left 
vacant by the decay of the apprentice system. The board 
considered that their best results had been achieved in the 
teaching of the arts and crafts in Regent Street, at Cam- 
berwell, and at Bolt Court. It was interesting to note the 
progress of the board's work as measured by its expendi- 
ture, beginning іп 1893-94 with the modest sum of 74,528, 
rising in 1898-99 to £129,009, while the estimated ex- 
penditure of the current year was گر‎ 196,650. This amount, 
however, included outlay which it was stated would not 
necessarily recur. 

The Corporate Property Committee reported that at the 
close of last December the Council's lands and ground 
rents were valued at £2,542,818. Since 1889 41 public- 
house licences had been acquired and allowed to lapse ata 
cost of £53,850. The ground plan, which had proved 
itself to be of undoubted utility, now covered three- 
fourths of the area of the county of London. The 
Council's rent-roll for the year ended March 31st, 1889, 
showed /181,606 in rents accrued, while the rents received 
amounted to £179,628. 

The Rivers Committee reported that the 78 towns or 
villages, with a population of over 180,000, which, at the 
beginning of 1898, were polluting the Thames or its tribu- 
taries, diverted these pollutions from the stream during 
the year. Mr. Idris emphasised in this connection the 
need of purification for the river Lea. Sewage was dis- 
charged into the river, and an insufficient quantity or 
water flowed from it into the Thames. The committee 
were preparing a full report upon matter relating to the 
port of London and on the restoriog of the old service of 
the Thames as a highway. 

The report of the Water Committee recapitulated the 
reasons that induced the Council to persevere this Session 
with its Bills for acquiring the undertakings of the com- 
panies and for supplementing them from Wales. In the 
summer of last year, as Mr. Dickinson told them, the flow 
of the Thames fell far below the minimum of 300,000,000 
gallons estimated by the Balfour Commission. The House 
of Commons, however, rejected the Bill on the ground that 
it was inexpedient that the Bil should be read a second 
time before the Royal Commission on London Water 
Supply had made its report. The close of the Session had 
come, and the Commission had not as yet issued its report. 
Meantime the volume of water in the Thames had been 
falling as compared with previous years. Oa one day, 
indeed, in June it was only 158,000,000 gallons, against 
245,000,000, the smallest flow, in June, 1898. Considering 
the demands upon it, might not the Thames prove 
insufficient? It must not be forgotten that it would 
require nine or ten years to obtain a supply from Wales, 
and time was passing. 

The Highways Committee had earned their first expe- 
rienceia the working of municipal tramways, and Mr. 
Benu had rendered a first account of their stewardship. 
The undertaking of the London Tramways Company was 
purchased at a cost of £860,872. They resolved forth- 
with to revise the conditions of employment by raising 
wages to a scale equal to the best paid in London for 
similar work, while requiring one days’ rest in seven. They 
were advised that this would cost them £13,300. The 
committee, however, felt justified in anticipating that at 
the close of the financial year, £39,100 would be available 
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vital to the welfare of a human hive like London, but only 
made possible at all by moderation and, above all, unity of 
interpretation in those who enforced it. The committee 
wisely took care to ascertain the local opinion with re- 
ference to important matters, and it was satisfactory to 
learn that there were few instances іп which serious protest 
had been made by the local authorities or the parties 
against the Council's decision. The number of cases dealt 
with under the fire protection sections of the Factory and 
Workshop Acts proved that their duties had been evaded 
neither by the committee nor its officials. In consequence 
of the collapse of Abbey Mansions, the committee had 
been considering whether in any amendment of the Build- 
ing Act, in buildings exceeding a certain size, the floors 
and internal structure over which the district surveyor had 
now no authority should not be subjected to his power as 
well as the roof, walls, and foundations. 

The Improvements Committee, under Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, submitted a good record of work. Its chief 
achievement had been the scheme for a new street from 
Holborn to the Strand, which had now practically received 
the assent of Parliament. The gross cost of the improve- 
ment was large, but the net charge, after providing for the 
rehousing of persons displaced, was reduced to £774,000, 
and the committee saw hope for a more favourable result. 
There could be no question of the value of the improve- 
ment, and if the result corresponded to the estimates, 
which had been carefully framed, there could be little 
doubt that the money would be well laid out. 

One of the most important duties entrusted to the 
Council was the carrying into execution the provisions of 
Acts which provided for the housing of the working 
classes. The work was progressing, but they must hope 
for faster progress. The report of their committee showed 
the difficulties which beset the question. Of one thing he 
felt assured, and that was that the Council was fully alive 
to the importance of the subject, and was determined to 
discharge the responsibility under which it lay. He did 
not underrate the difficulties in acquiring suitable sites, 
the increase in cost of building, the restrictions which 
Government departments imposed upon them, and the 
onerous terms under which the Treasury required repay- 
ment of the debt. “They had not discharged their respon- 
sibility until they had either overcome those difficulties or 
shown satisfactorily that they were not to be overcome, and 
he would not for a moment admit the latter alternative. 
They all knew that the better was often an enemy of the 
good. He could not but hope that a part of tbeir work 
at least might be accomplished by the building of cottage 
dwellings in places easily accessible by tram or train. 

Mr. Yates again reminded them that the powers of his 
committee remained inadequate to their duties until the 
council was authorised to grant temporary as well as 
annual licenses for music and dancing, so that premises 
used for sucb purposes might be brought under its control. 
By arrangement with the chief officer the fire brigade 
would in future inspect places of public entertainment. 
The committee in their task of preventing fire would thus 
have the benefit of the most skilled advice, while the fire- 
men would become acquainted with the interior of the 
buildings. The lesson of the Paris catastrophe had not 
been lost, for in March last a fireoccurred at the Hammer- 
smith Theatre of Varieties in connection with a cine- 
matograph exhibition, which, but for che Council's regula- 
tions, might һауе been most serious. The public would be 
glad to note that the Lord Chamberlain, upon granting 
licenses for theatres in his jurisdiction, consulted the 
Council as to the structural fitness of the buildings. 

London was deeply interested in tke question whether 


its sewage could be satisfactorily disposed of by filtration | 


through coke beds and intermittent bacterial treatment. 
The experiments which the Main Drainage Committee 
had in hand were coniinued during the past year. The 
results so far obtained showed that the filters could remove 
the whole of the suspended matter from the crude sewage, 
as well as over 50 per cent. of the putrescible matter. Fish 
had lived for months in liquid effluent. The formation of 
a committee for the introduction of salmon into the Thames 
was interesting, and they might all hope that its experi- 
ments would prove in the end successful. 

The Parks Committee had always an interesting tale to 
tell. Since 1889-1890 the number of open spaces under 
the Council's care һай increased тоо per cent., and the 
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all parts of the country. In the afternoon the members 
visited the battlefield of Culloden. In the evening a meet- 


ing took place under the presidency of Treasurer Ross, 


president of the Inverness branch, when addresses were 
delivered by the delegates, dwelling upon the importance 
of organisation as desiderated by the Federation. Among 
the speakers were Mr. Leslie, Aberdeen; Mr. Robert 
Lamb, Edinburgh; Mr. Adam, Glasgow; Mr. Shaw, 
Dundee; Mr. Selkirk, Glasgow, secretary of the Federa- 
tion ; and others. | 


— sss 


FIRE PREVENTION. 


VIDENCE was tendered before the Select Committee 
on Fire Brigades on the 25th inst., on behalf of the 
British Fire Prevention Committee, by Mr. Edwin O. 
Sachs. ` | 
After dealing with the necessity of Government control, 
the advisability of fire inquiries or ‘‘ inquests,” and the 
establishment ofa training college for firemen, Mr. Sachs' 
evidence primiarily lay in the direction of the safety of life ia 
public buildings, such as theatres, and in the technical know- 
ledge of fire brigade officers. It further appeared that no 
control is at present exercised on the efficiency of private fire- 
men having posts in placesof public entertainment and the 
like, much less any control as to their knowledge of such fire 
preventive measures as a bona-fide fireman or watchman 
should be conversant with, and the result is, speaking 
generally, that the private staff of firemen in public 
buildings is of doubtful value 
Then, as regards the manning of fire brigades, Mr. Sachs 


laid great stress on the necessity of the building and ' 


mechanical trades being well represented, and that the 
ofticers, in particular, should be thoroughly conversant with 
construction and building materials. For officers in big 
towns, the retired Royal engineer officer was advocated as 
suitable commander, whilst for the officering of smaller 
brigades, Mr. Sachs seems to favour the local borough and 
town surveyors, the local engineers, architects or builders. 
The great importance of applying technical knowledge and 
the results of modern science to the арса of the fire 
service was particularly emphasised, and attention called to 
the fact that the fire service of the country was becoming 
ШЕКЕ апа more а technical problem than has been formerly 
the case, 


— mern 
SHAKESPEARE AND SANITATION. 


/ Incorporated Society of Medical Officers of Health 

met at Stratford-on-Avon on Saturday last for their 
summer meeting. There was a large attendance of 
members from all parts of the country. Dr. Gwynn, of 
Hampstead, the President, read a paper at the Town Hall 
on “Shakespeare and Sanitation." 

Sanitation as a science, he said, was so essentially a 
product of modern times that they might little expect to 
find reference to it in the works of Shakespeare. But such 
was not the case. Beginning with the poet's father, he 
recalled how, in April, 1552, he was amerced in the sum of 
twelve-pence for having what was known as а sterquina- 
rium, or dung-hill, in front of his house, to the injury of the 
public health. ‘lhe fine was mentioned in the municipal 
records, but it could not be said that John Shakespeare 
was any worse than his neighbours, for Adrian Quiney 
and Henry Reynolds, living in the same street, were 
fined at the same time for a like offence. Оп a later 
occasion the poet's father “stood amerced in four- 
pence" for failing to keep his gutter clean. Certain 
places in Stratford were appointed for the amass- 
ing of filth, which was removed twice a year, and 
Halliwell Phillipps bad described one of these common 
dunghills which stood near Shakespeare's residence, New 
Place, and had suggested that the poet's comparatively 
early death was hastened by the ‘‘tainted atmosphere 
of his environment." But Stratford was no worse than 
other towns at that time. People were expected to 
do their own scavenging, and it was not surprising to find 
that in 1564—the year the poet was born—the town was 
afflicted with a great plague, which carried off one-seventh 
of the inhabitants. The Town Council thought they had 
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for relief of the rates or for other purposes after payment of 
interest and sinking fund. ۸ remarkable feature of their 
administration had been the all-night service between 
New Cross and Blackfriars, and from Clapham to West. 
minster, an innovation that had proved itself at once a 
convenience to Londoners, and a source of profit to the 
Council. The committee was making experiments in 
electricaltraction. Professor Kennedy was investigating 
the subject, under their instructions. They trusted that 
ere long it may be practicable to adopt the system with 
great benefit to the metropolis. 

It was satisfactory to find tbat in spite of the ever- 
increasing demands of London the County Council rate 
was not ор In 1893-94 it wag 130. : in 1894-95, 
14d. ; in the two following years, 15d. ; in 1897 and 1898 
it fell to 14d., and in the present year to 13$d.—a rate very 
little in advance of that which was levied six years ago. 
This result compared favourably, he thought, with the 
progress of rates levied by other authorities. 

Before the year which he had been reviewing closed, a 
measure of immense importance to London was introduced 
into Parliament. That measure had now become law, and 
he was sure that he was speaking their sentiments when 
he said that they earnestly hoped that it would promote 
the good government of the metropolis. It would always 
be their wish to co-operate heartily with the new 
authorities which the Act created. 


مس سس a‏ 


THE ASPECT OF THE TOWN HOUSE. 


R. HALSEY RICARDO gives us his views on the 

town house іп the August number of the Magazine 

of Art. They are, as is usual with Mr. Ricardo's writing, 

very interesting. Upon that all important question of 

aspect and exterior surrounding, Mr. Ricardo makes the 
following observations :— 

In London it is almost a mockery to talk of the choice 
of aspects, there is so little left for one's selection, and the 
claims of locality are generally far stronger than the claims 
of aspect. But each aspect claims it own treatment 
architecturally, and often determines tbe position of the 
rooms. For instance, take a house in a street running 
north and south, and suppose that it faces east. Unless 
the street is of exceptional width, the sun will not shine 
into the front ground floor rooms at all. On the first floor 
there will be sunshine in the morning. Now, since іп 
London the drawing-room is not much used in the morn- 
ing, it would be a waste of good wholesome sunshine to 
plan the drawing-room looking on to the street; 
it should be at the back of the house, where it can look 
on the garden and enjoy the western sun. If the house 
should be so miserably placed as to have no garden, but 
only a yard, still much can be done with a raised terrace 


at the end of the yard, some trellis screens, flower-boxes, 


and shrubs in tubs. Each aspect has its own capa- 
bilities, and all may be said to be good, for each house 
has at the least two. The bald blank look of a north 
light is due in some measure to a disregard of its qualities 
when determining the position of the windows in the 
room. Windows on the north side should not go up to 
the ceiling ; they should be wide rather than tall — except 
to the basement floor—so as to get as much of the light 
reflected from coloured surfaces as possible, and from the 
clouds where they also are most coloured, and that is as 
they near the horizon. 
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SCOTTISH BUILDING TRADES' 
FEDERATION. 


Ta quarterly meeting ot the executive of this Federa- 
tion was held on the 18th inst. at Inverness. Repre- 
sentatives were present from Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, 
Aberdeen, and other southern centres. The chair was 
occupied by the president, Mr. James Leslie, builder, 
Aberdeen. The report of the secretary, Mr. James L. 
Selkirk, C.A., Glasgow, on the operations of the Federa- 
tion during ) quarter was submitted, and considered at 
considerable length. The discussion was of a thoroughl 
practical kind, and resolutions were arrived at that wi 


. lead to a more complete consolidation of the Federation in 
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up by two poles. The power is supplied by an overhead 
arrangement of two or three cables, with 15,000 volts 
tension, from the new electric power works on the river 
Kander, in the Bernese Oberland. The twelve trains which 
pass over the new line in either direction daily consist 
usually of a motor and a light car. The electric engines, 
which on emergency can also be used for passenger trains, 
are really intended to cope with the goods traffic, and are 
capable of drawing 120 tons over the whole line, including 
gradients up to rin 40. The journey from Burgdorf to 
Thum takes 1j hour, and opens up some fine hilly country, 
studded with prosperous farmhouses and rich villages 
hitherto almost unknown to the thousands of tourists who 
visit Switzerland every year. Тһе many who believe in 
the possibility of ultimately driving all the trains by means 
of the unlimited water-power of the rivers and mountain 
torrents which abound in Switzerland, are naturally 
watching the first experiment of a broad-gauge electric 
railway with extreme interest. 


JOTTINGS. 


1% Southport Town Council are seeking powers to 
d. borrow £ 55,000 for the extension of their electric light- 
ing works, and also for the purposes of providing further 
power for the electric trams, 


AFTER а prolonged discussion the Godalming Corpora- 
tion have resolved to purchase the undertaking ot the Frith 
Hill, Godalming, and District Water Company, the 
estimated outlay involved being £72,250. 


Mr. F. Musto, of Leeds, has been appointed teacher to 
the students in architecture and architectural design at the 
Leeds School of Art, and Mr. Joseph Priestley has been 
appointed teacher of quantity surveying. These classes 
are held with the support of the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society. 

THe new workhouse infirmary, Liskeard, Cornwall, is 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland's 
patent Manchester. stoves with descending smoke flues, 
patent exhaust roof ventilators, and inlet tubes, the same 
being supplied by Messrs E. H. Shorland & Brother, of 
Manchester. | 

۸ ScHEME for improving the Douglas Promenade is shortly 
to be submitted to the Douglas Town Council. It is pro- 
posed to build a new sea wall, and thus widen the Loch 
and Harris Promenádes over the whole length by 40 ft. 
The estimated cost is / 50,000, and it is contended that the 
increase in tramway royalties will more than cover the 
interest and sinking fund. The improvement would allow 
of electric traction being substituted for horse traction on 
the tramways, and permit of a more effective drainage 
system being laid. ۰ 


Tue death is announced of Mr. Thos. Bonnar, of Edin- 
burgh, senior partner of Thomas Bonnar & Son, decorators 
and art designers, 58, George Street. Mr. Bonnar belonged 
to a family which for generations has been connected ‘with 
Edinburgh and decorative art. Mr. William Bonnar, 
R.S.A., was an uncle of the deceased, and his father, the 
late Mr. Thomas Bonnar, of the firm of Bonnar & Carfrae, 
did much to raise the status and reputation of decorative 
painting in Scotland. Mr. Bonnar inherited the family 
taste and talent, and was associated with his father in some 
of his most admired work. The decorations of the Parlia- 
ment Hall at the Castle, of the St. Bernard's Mineral 
Well, and of other well-known work in the city are from 
his hands. Latterly he took an active part in obtaining 
the charter of the Imperial Institute of British Decorators 
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done everything expected of them when they cleansed 
the causeway in front of the Cross, swept the Clopton 
Bridge, and kept the path clear at the entrance to the 
Guildhall. À widow, named Baker, was employed at the 
yearly salary of 6s. 8d. and ‘was provided at the 
municipal. expense with a shovel, a broomstick, and a 
twig of trees, to perform the sanitary work of the town. 
There were many allusions m Sbakespeare's works to pure 
air, pure water, and pure food. It was one of his 
characteristic touches that his characters were surrounded 
by an atmosphere suitable to their moral tone. In 
illustration of this Dr. Gwynn quoted the lines in 
“ Henry V.” 
‘On mountains standing up in air 
Crowned with the golden sun." 


Infection and pestilence were frequently associated with 
the air. ۰ “ Pestilence hangs in our air," exclaimed John of 
Gaunt; and again, “ He shall not breathe infection in this 
air.” Listerian surgery was anticipated in the complaint, 
“ The air hath got into my deadly wound." In Shakes- 
peare's day the uses of pure water were little practised 
and still less understood, and as a beverage it was never 
used when any other drink could be obtained. The 
domestic well was passed over almost in silence, 
but the praises of wine were numerous. The good 
‘fare of thé period was also keenly appreciated, especially 
meat. Sir John Falstaff, too, was quick to detect 
adulteration. ‘You rogue,’ he exclaimed on а 
famous occasion, “there's lime in this sack!" То 
combat infectious disease the means adopted were 
to burn fires in the streets and cottages—in the latter 
rosemary and bay were burnt—windows were kept open 
and hung with green boughs .of oak and willow, and the 
floors were strewn with sorrel, lettuce, roses, and oak 
leaves, or sprinkled with vinegar and rose water. As to 
burials. on the stage the body of Ophelia was generally 
brought gn a bier covered with sweet-smelling herbs and 
flowers, “her. matden strewments." This was no doubt 
‚correct, and should be satisfactory to the advocates of 
.۶ earth to earth.” 7 

Lay her i' the earth ; 
And from Her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring! 


This surely was a more pleasant idea than the slow 
decomposition of the oaken coffin. Shakespeare had many 
sly hits at the medical profession, of wbich perhaps the 
most quoted was, “ Throw physic to the dogs; ГЇЇ none of 
it” He would take leave of the subject, beholding Sir 
John thrown into the Thames. To those who had to 
investigate the abomination of the smaller laundries of our 
great cities it might have occurred to regret the dis- 
appearance of the habit of washing linen in the running 


streams. 
A hearty vote of thanks was accorded Dr. Gwynn 
for his paper. | 
In the evening the members dined together at the 
Golden Lion Hotel. 
—— —,5-———— 
А NEW ELECTRIC RAILWAY IN SWITZER- 


LAND. 


WITZERLAND possesses electric tramways as well 

as electric mountain cable railways in plenty, but a 

full - gauge railway worked by electricity—a railway 

capable of accommodating a considerable passenger and 

goods traffic, and over whose lines the through traffic from 

other railways сап pass—is, writes a Swiss correspondent, 

a new thing in that country. This new line, which runs 

trom Burgdorf (оп the Great Central Railway) to Thun, 

.in the Bernese Oberland, was ned for traffic on 
Thursday, the 20th July. The gauge isthe usual one for all 

Swiss through lines—namely, 1,435 metres— so that all 

the rolling stock of other lines can pass over it. The 

auto-motor cars, with accommodation for passengers, weigh 

. 32 tons; the ordinary light passenger carriages, to be drawn 


. , by either motors or electric engines, weigh a little over 10 


. tons. Thegreater portion of the machinery of the motor cars 
is placed out of sight underneath the car. The contact 
between the car and the overhead cable. which has a 


tension of 830 volts, is effected by a so-called stirrup, held | 
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tory to an architect's professional reputation to see that a 
contractor duly fulñls his obligations. In fact, this is 
practically just what the client pays the architect for, and 
in this way it becomes his imperative duty to see that it is 
done. Ав we have said before, where the architect knows 
his contractor, and can repose the utmost confidence in 
bim, his burden of responsibility is very much lightened. 
Under other circumstances he incurs an unknown risk, 
against which he must, of necessity, take extra precaution. 
The insistance upon good work is by no means so 
thorough-going in the majority of cases as we should like 
to see it. We could name a few architects whom we 
know as having a mind of their own in regard to this 
question, and whose work is evidence in itself of the 
patient personal attention which has been bestowed upon 
the supervision of its execution. On the other hand there 
is a sort of idea abroad that a kind of passable standard 
may be accepted—a standard which cannot be called really 
bad or inferior, but which certainly cannot be designated 
first rate. Мо greater mistake could be made by a 
young architect than to let any such notion get possession 
of him. The best is always the best, and the best reputa- 
tion—the reputation most to be desired—is built up by 
the best work. “Good workmanship," said one of the 
most gifted of modern architects in these columns, “ has 
been in every age the very foundation of good architectural 
design.” We believe most emphatically that it is more 
than ever so to-day. There is nothing better than the 
best, and nothing cheaper than that which lasts the longest 
and wears the best. Which remark, in spite of its being 
something of the nature of a platitude, is the central 
principle of all that is sound and good in building. 


nn nen 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON COMPETITION 
WORKS. 


А 15 unusually interesting at South 
Kensington this year. It is quite refreshing to find 
some genuine artistic effort put forth in these competitive 
designs after the usual dull results. The designs for a 
mountain church appear to bespecially encouraging. The 
single framed sheet by George R. Bryce (West Scotland 
Technical College Art Class) is admirable, and takes a 
book prize. The pleasingly tinted elevations, plan, and 
section illustrate a capital late Gothic design, which is 
very nice in proportion and character (the ugly gable to 
the porch being the only blot) This is on the whole much 
more satisfactory than the design awarded a bronze medal 
by Harry Phibbs (Birmingham). This design, with a 
massive western tower, is striking in the monochrome view, 
but appears far less satisfactory in the geometrical draw- 
ings. The original, eccentric, and on the whole unpleasing 
design by Ernest A. W. Moore (Birmingham) takes a book 
prize It is regretful that this student's ability were not 
confined to the straight paths of good proportion and sim- 
plicity. A far better design is that by Charles Gascoyne 
(Nottingham),which has the merit of keeping in character. 
۸ very fair design of more elaborate character illustrated 
by very careful drawings is that by Frederic J. North 
(Birmingham), awarded a bronze medal. Amongst the 
hillside church desiguers we would rather be George R. 
Bryce with his book prize than the more highly placed 
students, for his perception of what constitutes good 
architecture appears far the best of thelot. An excellent 
design for a church, by Edward Rimmer (Chester), bespeaks 
sound study in Abbey Square, and, though following well- 
known work very closely, deserves the bronze medal 
awarded to it. "The design for a church, by Josiah Auty 
(Morley Technical School Science Class), does not surely 
deserve a bronze medal. Its want of good proportion and 
breadth take us right back to the days of our youth, when 
modern Gothic was a curious thing. It is retrogade work 
to see a fussy design and drawing awarded a prize. Cer- 
tain designs which have done duty in other places are again 
shown in competition, as, for instance, John A. T. Houston's 
(Glasgow?) clever concert hall design, which we have illus- 
‚rated ; this receives a bronze medal. The charming 
drawings by Wiiliam Haywood (Birmingham) for a Royal 
mausoleum are awarded a gold medal. Such charming 
drawings as these cannot be too frequently exhibited. A 
well balanced simple design of a technical school, hy 
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THE INSISTANCE UPON GOOD WORK. 


E have been amazed sometimes at the easy- 
going way in which architects will accept 
tenders for work entrusted to their care. One would 
almost think they had but slight understanding, or appre- 
ciation of their responsibilities in regard to the practical 
outcome of their work. The importance of the result is 
not to be measured merely by the satisfaction of one's 
client. The attainment of that may be a comparatively 
easy task, for clients as a rule cannot be expected to 
entertain more than a general and superficial idea as to 
the real character and value of the work from a practical 
int of view. Ап architect to a large extent builds up 
is reputation, we know, by the satisfying of his clients; 
he enhances it considerably by making his work command 
the appreciation of his fellow-architccts and of builders by 
reason of practicalexcellence in all the details of the finished 
result. And scarcely secondary in importance is the self- 
consciousness that this complement of excellence has been 
the result of a faithful and diligent exercise of personal care 
and attention upon the actual carrying out of his design. 

Naturally one of the prime essentials to ә successful 
issue is the employment of a satisfactory contractor. How 
much depends upon this any architect of experience knows 
fall well. It is next to impossible to insist on good work 
with a cheap contract, or a doubtful contractor. No archi- 
tect can confidently or rightfully expect the best of work 
and materials at a price which does not reasonably admit 
of it. But the client apprehends no difference ; he looks 
to the architect to secure the best result whatever the 
price or conditions of contract. Therefore, when ап 
architect, willingly, or unwillingly, entertains a contract, or 
contractor, he cannot have the fullest confidence in, he 
assumes a responsibility which is no mean addition to his 
legitimate functions as supervisor of the work. 

There are cases, however, in which other considerations 
than the mere question of cost is taken into account by 
clients, Sometimes it is desired to give a local contractor 
the preference, simply as such. This, of course, may 
seem right and proper in its way, but in a country place 
where perhaps a good house is to be erected, in which 
everything is to be of the best, an architect will usually 
find it absolutely necessary for the ensuring of good work 
and materials to employ a contractor of whom he has 
intimate business knowledge, and who is acquainted with 
the particular character and quality of the architect's 
design. An engineer of our acquaintance, who makes it a 
matter of personal pride and satisfaction to allow his name 
to be associated with no sanitary scheme which is not 
carried out in the most thorough and complete manner 
down to the minutest detail, complains sometimes of 
having to employ local contractors in country places. Не 
argues that the firms he usually employs know so exactly 
what bis specification means, and are so used to working 
under his instructions, that he knows he can, with 
ordinary careful supervision, be perfectly certain of 
thoroughly satisfactory results; whereas in the case of 
tbe local man he generally has to instruct him in re- 
gard to every detail, and to see that every instruction 
has been actually carried out, thus entailing an extra 
amount of care and responsibility on his part, alike un- 
necessary and irritating. And even then the chances 
are that the work will not be nearly so well or quickly 
finished as if one of his own selected contractors had 
undertaken the work. 

Where an architect may be compelled by stress of cir- 
cumstance to employ a contractor of whom Һе personally 
has no knowledge, it behoves him to be especially careful 
in the oversight of the work, and, providing the terms of 
the contract are, in his opinion, reasonable—that is, fair to 
the client and just towards the contractor— to see that it 
suffers in no detail by deviations from the specification. 
There is nothing unreasonable in seeing you get what you 
pay for if you buy an article in a shop, neither is it deroga- 
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tiom mer be made in regard to the charming low-relief, 
a seated figure of a woman by Ruby W. Levick (South 
Kensington). 

Amongst awards for measured drawings we note Ernest 
Turner (Peterborough), a silver medal. His drawings are 
most praiseworthy in their carefulness, and it is to be hoped 
he will before long make them vital and interesting also: 
they are certainly not that now. ` 

Amongst other measured drawings those by Horace ۳ 
Ash (Birmingham) appear the best. There is certainly 
something in presentment. We could hardly have believed 
Mr. Norman's Shaw's Scotland Yard building could have 
looked so uninteresting in the shaded drawing, b 
Harry Jones (South Kensington), awarded a bronze medal. 

À charmingly painted interior, full of light and atmo- 
sphere, is Ethel Leach's quaint church interior, 
awarded a bronze medal. ۸ beautiful drawing of a 
skeleton, full of delicate rendering, by Archibald Smith 
(South Kensington), took a silver medal. 


un fern oo 


THE SMOKE NUISANCE. 


E are delighted to welcome the awakened energies of 
\ the London local authorities in regard to the 
putting down of the smoke nuisance. There seems to 
have been more activity of late in setting the law in 
motion for the suppression of smuke from tall chimneys. 
This is a very good sign, and we are glad also to see 
that the London County Council are not going to let the 
railway companies off in regard to this matter, for they 
decided, at their meeting on Tuesday last, that the Public 
Control Committee should be authorised to take steps to 
enforce in the county of London section 114 of the 
Railway Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, which requires 
that every locomotive shall be constructed to consume its 
own smoke, and section 19 of the regulation of Railways 
Act, 1868, which provides that if a locomotive is con- 
structed to consume its own smoke, but fails to do so as far 
as practicable at the time charged in the complaint, the 
railway company owning such locomotive shall be deemed 
guilty of an offence against the section first named. This 
is an excellent decision, which we cordially approve, but 
an even greater nuisance than the railway engines are 
the steamships on the Thames, the smoke of which is in 
our opinion far greater in volume and density than that 
emitted by the railway engine. 

But, of course, the private householder is the greatest 
sinner of all. He stokes his fire at his own sweet will, and 
can emit his smoke all day long without any fear of pains or 
penalties of thelaw before hiseyes. Indeed, as we write we 
can see numberless chimneys pouring forth their usual 
smoke. Of course, one of these chimneys is not a nuisance 
likethatofafactory, a steamboat, orarailwa y engine, but the re 
are hundreds of domestic chimneys to one of those which 
we can proceed against for penalties. So far the encourage- 
ment offered the private householder to consume his own 
smoke — save in regard to his pipe or cigar —has not been 
very great. Plenty of patents for making fires consume 
their smoke have been tried and found wanting, whilst a 
very few have been only partially successful, being either 
too complicated or costly, or having restrictions as to the 
kind of fuel to be burned. It might be that if domestic 
grates could be devised for smoke-consuming fires, so as to 
be capable of general adoption, that property owners might 
be stimulated by a little of that legal pressure which is now 


brought to bear upon the factory owner, the railway com- 


panies, and steamship owners. It is in the direction of the 
domestic fireplace that the Coal Smoke Abatement Society 
should direct its most intelligent and persistent energies. 

We think most local sanitary authorities, and the bulk of 
the general public, are now practically agreed that the 
owners of tall chimneys on road, rail, or river are very 
wicked people, and should be dealt with according to law. 
But the householder who does not consume his own smoke 
is, in his measure, equally sinful, though possibly more 
helpless. We hope the Coal Smoke Abatement Society 
will be able to find ways and means of affording him a 
possible and speedy salvation from his dark and evil ways. 
By so doing they will accomplish one of the most beneficent 
sanitary reformations of modern times. 


Frederic 1. North (Birmingham) із awarded а National 
silver medal. A bronze medal goes to Horace [. Ash 
(Birmingham) for a sensible design for a technical school 
also. We cannot agree that an award should be given to 
such a design as that for a provincial town ball, by John 
Preece (Cardiff), as it is placing the standard of attain- 
ment too low. А classic design, large in manner and re- 
fined in detail, for a street bridge, by William S. Moyes 
(Glasgow) is awarded a bronze medal. 

Quite refreshing is the boldness and spirit shown in the 
detail drawing of a village inn design by Shirley Harrison 
(Leicester), This set of drawings worthily obtains a bronze 
medal. We cannot say the same for the country-house 
design by Percy Smith (Worcester), or the roadside hotel 
by Albert Pitcher (Worcester). The design by William 

homasson (Worcester) is better, and that by William 
Whipp (Rochdale) is better still; but it is the spirit of 
Inspiration which seems sadly wanting in these designs. 
Harold Henderson (Leeds) does better in his Yorkshire 

range, and Clement Stretton (Leicester) in the row of 
our cottages. Harold Henderson (Leeds) shows character 
in his bank and club designs awarded a bronze medal; it 
is, however, reminiscent of '* new movements” in architec- 
ture minus their point and interest. 

Amongst things architectural, come the design for a 
bachelor's room by George Montague Elwood (Holloway). 
The water-colour details of these are charming, the 

ictorial result as shown in the pen drawing is weird and 
ussy. Such admirable inventiveness would be worth much 
if well directed; it is a pity if South Kensington cannot 
help to control and direct talent of this sort. Mr. Wilson's 
wonderful ability has led to sad imitations in which curious 
ill-considered bench ends are an important item. One of 
horrid outline but of excellent low-relief ornament, is 
that by Pickford Marriott (South Kensington). Perhaps 
Mr. Harrison Townsend may be held responsible for the 
funny design of a settle by John M. Aiken (South Ken- 
sington), which is a bad climax to a good idea. 
- A downright sensible and pleasing design for a hall 
door by K. Maude Coggin (New Cross) is to be com- 
inended. Some of the metal work designs are to be com- 
mended. A nice gate design in wrought iron by William 
C. Piddington (Birmingham) is good in its simplicity. We 
noted a good firedog design by Charles A. Wallis (South 
Kensington) and dainty drawings of electric lamp-posts by 
Thomas Smith (Leicester). This designer evidently under- 
stands how to deal with metal work, and make use of its 
strength and lightness, with a delicacy of handling which is 
very pleasing. Kate Allen (New Cross) very deservedly 
takes a silver medal for jewellery design. Her sweet-pea 
brooch is quite charming. ۲۶ she would try and work a vein 
of thought a trifle less fantastic, she would, we think, 
achieve better results. Isabel McBean (New Cross) again 
delights us with her charmingly refined designs. To the 
credit of the New Cross School ís also to be placed Lilian 
F.Baxter,whose punch bowl and ladle takes a bronze medal. 

Of designs for tiles we should like to see more like that 
by Thomas Chamberlain (Bristol), and in fabrics more 
work akin to the bold design for stencilled velvet by Edith 
Ravenshaw (Chelsea). Even yet students hardly appear 
to realise the importance of avoiding awkward harsh lines 
in the repetitions of their patterns, 

The appliqué needlework banner design by Mary G. 
Houston (South Kensington), which takes a gold medal, is 
an admirable piece of work in workmanlike quality, though 
in colour it leaves something to be desired. 

A great test of the student's real artistic impulses is 
to note how he deals with the studies of the living model. 
In most cases he merely translates what he sees, and 
fails to produce anything at all pleasing or refined. Last 
year we found one head and shoulders above all the rest in 
this power. 1t is difficult to realise that the stunted- 
looking female (149), drawn in crayon by Wm. R. S. Stott 
(South Kensington), and awarded a silver medal, is by the 
same student as the pretty painted figure (497), by the 
same student, and awarded a bronze medal. Тһе latter is 
a charming decorative figure, whilst the former for any 
decorative purpose is valueless, Two other painted figures 
are excellent : 1017, by Ada Erwood (South Kensington), 
and 1015 by Prank Swans (South Kensington). These 
two are capitally posed, but there is hardly another of the 
whole batch which is better or more interesting than any 
figure one meets haphazard on an omnibus. One excep- 
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FoLLowING up their first day's conference on the 26th ult., 
the representatives of the various trade unions in the 
building trades and the National Association of Master 
Builders met again on the 27th ult. ; Mr. T. Gregory, of 
Battersea, presided. Тһе proceedings were private, and 
at their conclusion it was stated by Mr. Hassal, the sec- 
retary to the National Association, that the conference 
had considered the points raised by the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion. Attention had also been given to the draft proposals 
for the establishment of а?сопсШайоп Board, and the 


meeting had adjourned that these might be laid before the 
masters and the unions for acceptance, the delegates to 
meet at such time as the joint secretaries might advise. 
Probably the meeting will take place in a month's 
time. 


THE proposals as to the conciliation Board were, it was 
ascertained, accepted with little alteration. The principal 
features of the Board were thus set out :—(1) The objects 
of the Board shall be to adjust by conciliatory means all 
questions relating to hours, wages, and working rules 
generally that may arise, and may be referred to by either 
employers or employees, and by niediation prevent strikes 
and lock-outs, aud assist in the settlement of disputes that 
may take place. (2) There shall be district committees 
equally representative of the employers and employees, 
and a central Board similarly representative of the National 
Association of Master Builders and the other societies, 
parties to this agreement. (3) In the event of any dis- 
pute arising between the members of a society or societies 
and the employers, and failing a settlement between the 
disputants locally, the question at issue shall be referred to 
the district committee, and should this body fail to agree, 
the matter shall be referred to the central Board, and, 
failing a decision on their part, the matter shall be laid 
before a Board of disinterested referees, whose decision 
shall be binding on both sides. In all cases work shall 
go on without stoppage pending a settlement. 


Mosr attractive just now is the little “ Tourist Guide to 
the Continent," by Percy Lindley, issued at the price of 
sixpence. ltisa marvel of interest in both writing and 
illustrations for so small a sum. This is the twentieth 
annual issue, and is compiled for the use of travellers 
seeking rest or recreation on the Continent, via Harwich, 
by describing some interesting towns connected with that 
route. A series of most useful maps and illustrations on 
nearly all of the 160 pages furnish this little guide-book. 
As a sample of the capital letterpress we may quote the 
following :—“ It has almost ceased to be the fashion to see 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


R. JOHNSON’S associations with Bath formed the 
subject of an interesting paper read before the 
members of the Johnson Club, Bath, on the ıyth ult., by 
Mr. 1. F. Meehan. 11 was in April, 1776, that, according 
to Mr. Meehan, Dr. Johnson made his first acquaintance 
with Bath, journeying down by the diligence, which 
then started from “ The Swan with Two Necks,” Doctors’ 
Commons, and occupied 7 
hours in performing the jour- 
ney. Arrived at Bath, Dr. 
Johnson found his way, not 
to one of the most fashionable 
or notable hotels, but to the 
* Pelican Inn,” іп Walcot 
Street, a portion of which still 
exists as * The Three Cups." 
Here at this comparatively 
quiet hostelry, with its pointed 
gables, capacious courtyard, 
and pleasant garden extend- 
ing to the riverside, command- 
ing, as it did, a beautiful and 
extensive view of the hills in 
the distance, stayed the great 
pon during his sojourn at ° 
ath. By the courtesy of the 
editor of the Beacon (Frome), 
in which journal Mr. Meehan's 
paperis published verbatim, 
we are able to give an illustra- 
tion of this Bath hostelry as 
it appeared when Johnson 
visited it. “ Walcot Street," 
says Mr. Meehan, *' was 
then a fashionable residential 
suburb and the situation of 
the inn furnished its guests 
with ample opportunity for 
observing tbe ‘quality’ who 
passed to and fro in their sedan 
chairs. The building, it is true, has been altered to suit 
modern requirements,—only that portion situated on the 
right of the archway is now used as a public-house." Mr. 
Meehan also alludes to other changes which have taken 
place in the fair city of Bath since Dr. Johnson first went 
there. Indeed the changes were even then beginning. 
The ‘ Westgate House," the fine old palace which had 
sheltered in its day so many Royal personages, was all but 
demolished, and the same year also witnessed the demoli- 
tion of the town hall erected in 1625 by Inigo Jones, and the 
present building, which forms the centre of the municipal 
block, designed by Thomas Baldwin, was nearing com- 
pletion. Of course these allusions are merely incidental. 
Mr. Meehan's paper deals almost entirely with the famous 
personages with whom Dr. Johnson came into contact 
whilst at Bath, and is full of gossipy interest. à 


Drawn by Н. V. ۰ 
“THE PELICAN," WALCOT STREET, Barn, WHERE DR. JOHNSON AND BOSWELL STAYED, 1776. 
From “ The Beacon" (Frome). 


ComPETITIVE designs for the new Royal Infirmary at New- 
castle (commemorative of the Queen's Diamond Jubilee) 
were invited from 23 architects in Newcastle 
and elsewhere. Eighteen accepted the invitation, six 
afterwards withdrew, whilst four did not submit designs. 
So that only eight out of the 23 architects invited 
sent in designs, although the work is estimated to 
cost something like £150,000. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., has acted as assessor in the competition, and the 
Building Committee unanimously decided on Saturday 
last, with his advice before them, to accept the design 
sent in conjointly by Messrs. William Lister Newcombe, 
Newcastle, and H. Percy Adams, of London, and to 
appoint them architects for the work. They also agreed 
to award the premiums as follows :—Z 150 to Messrs. J. 
W. Simpson & Milner Allen, London ; Z too to Messrs. 
Gibson & Pite, London; and £50 to Mr. W. Henman, of 
Birmingham. 

CoMPETITIVE designs for а new public free library are 
invited by the town councils of Dumfries and Maxwell- 
town, particulars of which competition may be obtained 
from the town clerk of the first-named burgh. 
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£4,000, and there is therefore needed some £2,500 to 
complete the purchase. 


THE season's art sales at Messrs. Christie's was concluded 
on Saturday last, when a miscellaneous collection of 
pictures from various sources was disposed of. There was 
nothing particularly noteworthy amongst the lots, but St. 
[rene, with a chalice ornament, on panel, by Leonardo da 
Pistoja, fetched 280 guineas. It is stated that the past 
scason's sales at Christie's have been the best since the year 
of the Hamilton sale, 1882. 


Mr. Epwin O. Sachs has removed his general and private 
offices from No. 11 to No. 3, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
to which address all communications should in future be 
directed. Mr. Sachs's telephone numbers are :—Nos. 5164 
and 5165 * Gerrard.” 


Ассокрімс to the report of the Commission of Antiquities 
and Fine Arts, just issued, respecting the discoveries made 
in Tunis during the past few months, the principal find, 
says the Daily Mail, was at Carthage, where three colossal 
Gr&co-Roman statues were unearthed. One represents 
Isis veiled and wearing a diadem ornamented with the 
upturned crescent, the characteristic emblem of Carthage ; 
the others, somewhat smaller, are of two women, doubtless 
priestesses, with head-dress as worn during the first cen- 
tury. In another part of Carthage a magnificent statue of 
Bacchus, giving drink to his panther, was found. At El 
Alia research has led to the discovery in a Roman villa of 
a large pavilion with two square turrets joined by a gallery 
opening to the sea in front by a series of small rooms, which 
are paved with mosaics. Excavations at Dougga have 
resulted in the finding of an admirable, though colossal, 
head of Lucius Verus in white marble. А Christian 
basilica, built on the ruins of a temple of Saturn, has been 
found at Thala, and at Teboursouk a triumphal arch let 
in a Byzantine citadel, of which nothing hitherto has been 
known, has been brought to light. Numerous discoveries 
of sculptures in bronze and marble, amongst them a superb 
sarcophagus with bas-reliefs showing the three Muses, have 
also been made. Certain researches having for their 
object the discovery of an alleged treasure at Sidi-bel- 
Hassen have resulted in the loss of 15,000 fr.—the expenses 
of excavation. 


Tue old parish church at Bishopthorpe, the ecclesiastical 
home of the Archbishop of York for centuries past, has 
been formally superseded by an entirely new structure, 
which occupies a site further from the waterside and nearer 
to the centre of the village. Designed by Mr. C. Hodgson 
Fowler, of Durham, in the Perpendicular style of the 
fiffeenth century, the new church stands in the new 
churchyard, first used for burial purposes six or seven years 
ago, and is constructed externally of Weldon stone, with 
red tiles. It is dedicated to St. Andrew, and consists of a 
nave of four bays, 58 ft. long and 2r ft. 6 in. wide, with 
north and south aisles, each 8 ft. 6 in. wide. The chance! 
is 38 ft. by 21 ft. 6 in. On its northern side are an organ 
chamber, sacristy, and choir vestry, and on the south the 
chapel. The western end is temporarily bricked up, but 
when funds allow it is proposed to erect a tower there. 
organ and screens are also wanting at present. Two 
interesting pieces of furniture—the pulpit and the arch- 
bishop's stall—have been transferred from the old church. 
A fifteenth century font, formerly in use at the ancient 
church of St. Crux, has been placed at the west end, and 
two of St. Crux's bells are also to be used again in the 
new church. The cost has been about £5,000. Mr. 
Milburn, of York, executed the figure and other carving, and 
the general contract was let to Messrs. E. Bowman & Sons, 
of Stamford. The new church was consecrated last week 
by the Archbishop of York. 


A AAA 


Tue growth of prosperity in Rome has been such of late 
that nearly all the land and buildings which once glutted 
the market have been bought up, and now there is hardly a 
street in the newer quarters of Rome where a new villa or 
mansion is not being built or completed, or where existing 
houses are not being enlarged or beautified. Numbers of 
the new houses, some of them. costing between £ 40,000 and 
£60,000, are (says the Rome correspondent of the Morning, 
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ancient Malines, The guide-books show how it can be 
‘done’ in two hours. Antwerp and Brussels, people shrug 
their shoulders at the suggestion that it might be worth 
passing the night there. “They repeat the old 
monkish distich that Brussels rejoices in noble men, 
Antwerp in money, Ghent in halters, Louvain in learned 
men, and Malines in fools—still true, they say, of Malines, 
for the peoplegotobedatseven o'clock. The quiet traveller 
rejoices to hear this. Malines is the pleasantest of halt- 
ing-places forthe night. There are cool evening strolls 


round the ramparts, now green boulevards; by its canals | 


and rivers, reflecting picturesque perspectives of ancient 
gabled, brightly coloured houses; and through its placid 
squares and streets, with glimpses of quaint interiors, and 
here and there of workshops with the wood-carving going 
on for which Malines is famous." 


Ir is announced that owing to the failure of the students 
who sent in the best testimonies of study to observe the 
express conditions of the prize offered by Mr. Arthur 
Cates, the prize for the R.I.B.A. Examination last June 
will not be awarded. 


Tug following appointments to the Standing Com- 
mittees have, states the R,/.B.A. Journal, been made 
by the council under by-law 46: Art.—Sir L. Alma 
Tadema, К.А. (H.4.); Mr. H. W. Brewer (H.A.); 
Mr, Thomas E. Collcutt (F.); Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A. 
(H.A.); Sir John Taylor (F.). Literature —Professor 
Baldwin Brown, M.A. (H.A.); Mr. J. D. Crace (H.A.); 
Mr. E. W. Hudson (A.); Dr. A. S. Murray (H.A.); 
Colonel Lennox Prendergast (H.4.) Practice.—Mr. 
Thomas Blashill (F.); Mr. F. S. Brereton (F.); Mr. 
W. H. Seth-Smith (F.); Mr. John Slater, B.A. (F); 
Mr. C. J. Smithem (F.). Science. —Mr. H. F. Donaldson, 
M.Inst.C.E. (H.A.); Mr. J. S. Gibson (4.); Mr. Hugh 
Leonard (H.A.); Mr. F. T. Reade, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
(H.A.); Mr. George Pearson (A.). 


Mr. H. L. FronENcE has, we hear, resigned his position 
as vice-president of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, and also his membership of the Literature Standing 
Committee. 


SoME very interesting experiments of a practical kind are 
being carried out this week at Liverpool with motors for 
heavy traffic under the supervision of the Liverpool Self- 
Propelled Traffic Association in conjunction with the 
Royal Lancashire Agricultural Society's Show, which is 
being held at Liverpool this week. We make no doubt 
but that the results wil] favour the adoption of motors. 
But how about the roads ? If we adopt motors for heavy 
traffic, it seems to us that a much heavier strain will be put 
upon our roadways than at present. 11 we can load a 
vehicle with half as much again weight, say, as heretofore, 
will not that tell more severely upon the condition of the 
roads? Putting a heavier deadweight upon a road in 
each single vehicle is bouud to tell its tale pretty soon. 
It appears to us that if motor traffic of the heavier kind 
becomes general, we shall havetolook to the paving of our 
roads and streets. We appreciate the value of the motor 
as a motive power, but we apprehend that the gain in one 
direction will mean loss in another. 


А new ground plan of London is being prepared by the 
officials of the London County Council, showing the extent 
and ownership of the various freehold aud copyhold pro- 
perties. The plan, which is being compiled as a map of 
reference, is nearing completion. Upwards of 4,000 estates 
have already been defined, representing together rather 
more than two-thirds of the total area of London. 


Tug executive committee of the Burne-Jones Memorial 
Fund, who were charged with the selection of a picture to 
represent Sir Edward Burne-Jones in the National Gal- 
lery, announce that they have secured the offer of “ King 
Cophetua and the Beggar Maid," which belongs to the 
executors of the Earl of Wharncliffe, who have agreed 
(subject to the approval of the Court of Chancery) to sell 
it to the committee for the sum of £6,500. The funds 
already subscribed and acknowledged amount to about 


speed. A mechanical governor switches the accumulators 
off when the train slackens speed. Experiments show that 
the dynamo speed is constant, whilst the train speed may 
vary from 24 to 72 miles per hour. 


BENDING Heavy RAILS. 


A machine has been designed by Mr. C. E. Moore, to 
bend 7-inch go-Ib. rails. Formerly it took nine men four 
hours to bend one go-lb. rail, but this new machine, 
according to the Western. Electrician, requires 12 H.P. to 
work it, and curves a go-lb. rail at the rate of 4o ft. per 
minute, and reduces the cost of the operation from 13 
cents to one cent per foot. i 


ExPLosivE ACTION or BULLETS. 


Experiments carried out since 1864 in Germany to 
determine the effect of high-velocity, small-calibre pro- 
jectiles on the human body, and more particularly certain 
iavestigations with a target of plastic clay, prove that 
on soft, inelastic bodies, and on fluid or semi-fluid bodies, 
small high-velocity projectiles have an explosive effect, 
breaking in their passage ragged holes 10 or 20 times 
their diameter. This has been variously explained as due 
to (1) theentrance of air into, or the generation of expan- 
sive gases in, the shot channel; (2) the melting or deforma- 
tion of the projectile; (3) regular or irregular rotation, 
and the centrifugal force of particles thrown off; (4) 
hydraulic pressure ; (5) totransference of velocity from the 
projectile to particles of the body passed through. 
When lead bullets witb high velocities struck iron or 
steel plates, sufficient heat was generated to melt them, 
but in passing through soft bodies it was found that their 
temperature did not rise above 65 degs. C. The air 
carried along by a projectile is small in quantity, and is left 
behind in passing through the slightest obstruction. And 
as in soft bodies the temperature of the bullet is under 65 
degs. C., it is unlikely that sufficient water vapour could be 
generated during its passage to account for the explosive 
action, which only occurs in inelastic bodies, and when the 
particles of the body struck are sufficiently yielding to 
gather considerable velocity from the projectile. 


The BELGIAN BRIGHTON. 


I had often heard Ostend so called, and, judging from 
other Continental seaside towns known to me, had always 
supposed the comparison a harmless exaggeration. Last 
Thursday week I went over by the s.s. La Belgique, and 
stayed for my first night in that really fine tawn. The 
three things which most struck me were the curiously 
differing, but always striking and often really beautiful 
buildings, the splendid sands for bathing, and the clcan 
roads. I wasupat 5 a.m. on Friday morning and observed 
the streets and pavements being washed down after the 
Parisian manner, and with such a lavish application of 
water as would make a London water company gape with 
astonishment. “The front is perfectly free from wet or 
dry mud, as it is all paved. Given such glorious summer 
days as I had, a more enjoyable trip can scarcely he 
imagined. 


A New BRITISH ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 


From a letter and beautifully illustrated pamphlet re- 
ceived, I find that a distinctly British engineering maga- 
zine is to be started under the title of ‘‘ Fielden’s Maga- 
zine,” published at Temple Chambers, Е.С. It is to bean 
entirely British high class representative monthly engineer- 
ing magazine, and will prove a powerful rival to the two 
American monthlies which have been making themselves 
in lispensable to English engineers by their value and great 
interest. The first 5,000 subscribers of ros. will receive it 
post free for 12 months, including special issues. А free 
information bureau will also be at the service of subscribers. 
“ That the efficiency of its trade literature is correlative of a 
nation's commercial success has never been better demon- 
-trated thaa in the case of the United States, where indis- 
putably high-class industrial literature has been the 
accompaniment of, and an overwhelming factor in, the 
phenomenal development of that nation's business," so 
wisely declares Mr. Fielden, and amongst many eminent 
contributors to the new magazine, he mentions Professors 
Ayrton, Carus Wilson, Elliott, Noel-Hartley, Lewes, 
Roberts Austin, John Goodman, Smith, and other names 
to conjure with. Right glad am 1 to welcome this dis- 
tinctly British production. 
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Post) being bought by the convents and other religious 
associations, which find house property to be a good invest- 
ment for their vast wealth. The Government buildings 
are also being pushed forward. The monument to Victor 
Emanuel is to be finisbed as soon as possible, whilst the 
magnificent Palace of Justice may be expected to rise 
somewhat less slowly than hitherto. 


From the return dealing with the British Museum, which 
has just been issued as a Blue-book, we learn that the 
number of visitors to the museum in the year 1898 is the 
highest on record since the year 1883. amounting to a 
total of 612,275, as against 586,437 in 1897. The visitors 
on Sunday afternoons numbered 41,858, as against 37,594 
in 1897. The total number of visits of students to the 
reading-room during the year was 190,886, a slight increase 
on that of the previous year, which was 188,628. The 
daily average was 627, as against 624 in 1897. Тһе num- 
ber of volumes, &c., supplied to readers in the year was 
1,397,145, as against 1,419,159 in 1897. There has been a 
marked increase in the number of visits of students to the 
several departments other than the reading-room. The 
total amounted to 48,214, as against 40,976 in 1897. This 
increase is partly to be attributed to the extension of 
students' rooms. The new building commenced last year 
for the accommodation of the bookbinders has been com- 
pleted, and the bookbinding staff has been transferred 
thither. The basement rooms of the museum which have 
thus been vacated are being fitted for the storage of news. 
papers. 


Tre London County Council decided on Tuesday to 
authorise the expenditure by the Highways Committee 
of £10,000 in preliminary expenses in connection with the 
reconstruction, for the experimental use of underground 
systems of electric traction, of that part of the Council's 
tramways between Westminster Bridge and Tooting. It 
was stated that the receipts from the working of the tram- 
ways for the first quarter of the present year had been 
£ ۲0۵۲:90۵5, and the working expenses £86,948, leaving a 
balance of £14,957. It was also resolved that the Council 
should hold a special meeting for the purpose of applying 
fora Light Railways Act. | 


А CONFFRENCE of local authorities, convened by the 
Staffordshire County Council, was held at Birmingham 
last week, to consider the action to be taken to prevent 
the pollution of the sewers and streams by waste acids 
used in connection with the galvanising and other trades 
of the Midlands. It was resolved, “that while no local 
authority wishes to take any measures which would be 
detrimental to tbe trade of the district, the members 
present at this conference are convinced that under no 
circumstances should untreated acid waste be permitted 
to enter sewers or streams." À second resolution was 
passed inviting manufacturers to confer with the combined 
local authorities on the subject. 


Her Majesty's Office of Works have issued a regulation 
that all articles for domestic use supplied under contract 
for the Public Departments, the Houses of Parliament, and 
such of the Royal Palaces as are under their charge shall 
be made with leadless glaze. Earthenware, stoneware, and 
glazed bricks used for sanitary or architectural purposes 
have to be obtained as required by the surveyors of the 
department. It has been found impossible at the present 


. tíme to ensure an adequate supply of these articles made 


with leadless glaze; but her Majesty's Office of Works 
are making inquiries with a view to arrangements which 
will effect this object. 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
Bx C. E. GRITTON, A.M.I C.E. 


TRAIN LIGHTING. 


“THE Stone system of electrically lighting railway car- 
| riages is by means of accumulators and a dynamo 
driven from the axle of the guard's van. The dynamo 15 
so arranged that the tension of the belt cannot exceed a 
certain prearranged limit, beyond which the belt slips on 
the pulley, whilst the armature is driven at a constant 
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whether it be from Messrs. Norman Shaw, E. M 
Halsey Ricardo, or Mr. Ernest Newton. But ات‎ 
of this there is sure to be, and that is why, aíter count- 
Ing up the pleasures and disappointments from every new 
work of architects such as those named above, we feel the 
art of architecture is the better for their efforts, and 
that the study of their good qualities may benefit fellow- 
workers and students, whether old or young. It will be a 
good day for architecture when clients are really proud to 
possess a house designed by a good architect, and realise 
that when they have paid his commission they are still in 
his debt for a gift of art which comes to very few. 

It is perhaps one of the values of “ Glebelands " that I 
cannot convey to my readers in sketches or notes much of 
its interest. The long drawing-room is a delightful apart- 
ment, but it is hardly possible to suggest it properly. The 
hall, of which I give a sketch, is twice as large as is sug- 
gested, and contains a fireplace and arched bay in the outer 
half not shown. The staircase is, as my readers ma 
imagine, very inadequately rendered in my sketch (though 
I am happy to believe it would be worse still in a photo- 
graph!). The entrance-court and the lawn front are 
perhaps indicated with some truth, but after all 1 am 
inclined to think I am vastly better off than most of my 
readers in seeing the originals of my sketches ! 

Next week we shall hope to complete our illustrations of 
** Glebelands.” 

T. RAFFLES Davison. 
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DRAWING IN THE SCHOOLS OF ART 
: COMPETITION. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. 


ТЕ examiners in architectural design this year in the 
. National Competition of Schools of Art were Messrs. 
G. F. Bodley, А.К.А., Т. G. Jackson, R.A., and Aston 
Webb, А.К.А. Their report on the work submitted is as 
follows :— 

“ The number of works submitted to competition is larger 
than last year, and there are a few good designs, but, 
speaking generally, the level of the work is distinctly below 
that for several years. In many plans the lighting is not 
sufficiently considered. The masters would do well to set 
their students less ambitious subjects than those often 
given, such as large town halls, &c., which are quite 
beyond the experience of the students. 

“А gold medal is awarded to William Haywood, of Bir- 
mingham School of Art, for his design for a mausoleum. 
But the device in the lunette over the entrance is poor in 
conception. 

“ A bronze medal is awarded to John A. T. Houston, of 
Glasgow School of Art, for the general conception of his 
design for a concert hall, although the plan and con- 
struction are defective, and the approaches are badly 
lighted. To Horace J. Ash, of Birmingham School of 
Art, a bronze medal is awarded for his design for a tech- 
nical school, although the plan would scarcely be approved 
in all respects by experts. : ۱ 

“ For the general design in his study for a mountain 
church, a book prize is given to George R. Bryce, of 
Glasgow (West of Scotland Technical School) Art Class, 
although the construction has not been properly considered. 
A book prize has been awarded to Josiah Auty, of Morley 
(Technical School) Science Class, for his design for a 
church, which would, however, have been better had it 
been less elaborated, and had the construction of the spire 
not been insecure. А book prize is awarded to John 
Preece, of Cardiff School of Art, for a design for a town 
hall, but the interior requires better lighting, and the 
tower is ugly. Ic would be better that young students 
should attempt simpler objects. To Charles J. Menart, 
of Perth (Sharp's Institute) Art Class, a book prize is 
awarded for a design for a mausoleum. But for the 
faulty design of the dome and the proportions of the order 
a bronze medal would have been awarded. To Harold 
Henderson, of Leeds School of Art, a book prize is awarded 
for his design for a Yorkshire grange, but when symmetry 
is attempted it should be more thoroughly carried out." 
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Stockport's NEW SEWERAGE Works. 


New sewerage works for Stockport, which have been 
carried out at a cost of £152,000, from the designs of Mr. 
Alfred M. Fowler, were opened last week. It was in 1894 
that the first contract for the work was let. А main 
ور مس‎ sewer had to be constructed through the 
town alongside the river, and this has proved an unusually 
difficult and expensive work. It varies in depth below the 
surface of the streets from 20 ft. to 80 ft. А portion is in 
tunnel through quicksand and gravel, and the deeper 
lengths beneath the town had to be built in the solid red 
sandstone rock, which had to be blasted. The scheme is 
designed to receive, if desired, the sewage flowing from 
districts adjacent to the town within the watershed of the 


Mersey, Tame, and Goyt, and en route through the borough, . 


now containing about 83,000 inhabitants, the new sewers 
pick up over 40 main sewers which formerly emptied their 
contents into the river. The sewers are ventilated through- 
out their lengths, and the atrangement of manholes is such 
that the whole system of sewers can be inspected from 
point to point. Lime is mixed with the sewage by the 
action of centrifugal pumps, and the sewage is then dis- 
charged into ranks or reservoirs, of which there are eight, 
each 75 ft. by 39 ft. by 6 ft. 9 in., after which the effluent 
is sent upon land prepared to receive it, and there filtered 
before being turned into the river. | 


East Lonpon’s New RAILWAY. 


Rapid progress is being made with the preliminary 
works in connection with the Whitechapel and Bow 
Railway, which is to connect the District line at White- 
chapel with the Tilbury and Southend line at Bromley. 
Owing to the fact that the tunnels at places will come 
within 3 ft. of the surface of the roadway in Mile End 
Road, the whole of the sewers have to be duplicated and 
placed at the sides of the roadway. This work has neces- 
sitated the opening of the thoroughfare throughout almost 
its entire length, though owing to its great width there 
has been no obstruction of the vehicular traffc. It is 
estimated that the work will occupy two years. 


ELECTRICAL ГвАМ5 AT SUNDERLAND. 


The Tramways Committee of the Sunderland Corpora- 
tion have accepted tenders for the reconstruction of the 
present permanent tram lines of the borough for the over- 
head electrical equipment, and for the supply of cars, &c. 
The whole of the work is given to Messrs. Dick, Kerr & 
Co., of New York and London. The borough electrical 
engineer estimated that the work would cost / 120,600, 
without including contingencies, and the tender of Messrs. 
Dick, Kerr, & Со., excluding contingencies, came to 
£120,662. Тһе whole amount is close on £126,000. The 

resent permanent way is 93 miles long, and an extension 
is to be made up Chester Road. `The number of cars to be 
supplied is about 26. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


" GLEBELANDS," WOKINGHAM. 
ERNEST NEWTON, ARCHITECT. 


MONGST the many interesting houses by Mr. Ernest 
À Newton which I have visited, ©“ Glebelands" is not 
the least distinguished for charm of situation, being half 
sutrounded by a belt of fine trees in a nicely undulating 
country. The site is not by any means a secluded one, as 
many habitations are near about it, including very recent 
ones ; but once inside the grounds, and in presence of the 
house, we find “ Glebelands ” has all the serene dignity of 
an old manor house and the simple breadth of treatment 
which banishes the thought of suburban villadom. 

. After a pretty long experience of the charms of many 
beautiful modern country-houses, one feels less and less 
attracted by the pretty allurements of the airs and graces, 
the quips and cranks of picturesque architecture. We look 
longingly for that indefinable charm of good architecture 
which is made up of good proportion, of nice emphasis, 
and of solid robust building clothed with refined detail 
which bespeaks both the dignity and the grace of good 
design. It is not always we get all this in a house, 
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piece of stonework was given to Oxford іп 1610 by Otho 
Nicholson, removed іп 1787, and re-erected here by the 
care of the second Earl Harcourt. 


CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 


A a meeting of the Council of the City and Guilds of 

London institute, held on the 31st ult., it was resolved 
to confer the Fellowship of the Institute (F.C.G.I.) upon 
William J. Pope for the valuable and original chemical 
research work which he has done since he gained his 
diploma of associate of the institute ; and upon Arthur E. 
Childs for the services he has rendered in developing 
several new branches of engineering industry. Тһе 
fellowship of the institute is conferred by the council upon 
those who, having obtained the associateship of the insti- 
tute and spent at least five years in actual practice, pro- 
duce evidence of having done some original and valuable 
research work, or of having otherwise contributed to the 
advancement of the industry in which they are engaged. 
The diploma of Associate of the City and Guilds Institute 
(A.C.G.I.) was awarded to the following matriculated 
third year students of the Central Technical College who 
have completed a full course of instruction as prescribed 
by the council :—Civil and Mechanical Engineering: ۰ 
E. Whittle (Siemens medal), A. P. Ackery, H. C. Arm- 
strong, R. Arthur, C. L. Bryden, E. W. Cook, W. H. P. 
Craig, H. Dunell, S. Gowan, P. Hackforth, ]. Hammers- 
ley-Heenan, G. A. Hicks, A. G. Hounsfield, J. I. Hunter, 
J. A. Parker, A. Reynolds, S. Robertsor, F. Shceberlein, 
T. B. Smith, A. D. Tisdall, F. N. Trier, E. Way, W. 
White. Electrical Engineering : F. С. Hounsfield 
(Siemens medal and premium), W. H. Arundel, C. Calli- 
phronas, F. Fernie, R. MacKay, F. Miller, J. St. V. 
Pletts, L. Redmayne, F. G. Sharp. Chemistry: F. G. H. 
Billows, A. Bunce, E. 1. Fairhall, S. S. Napper, Е. J. 
Plymen, Miss A. R. Rollinson, L. P. Wilson. 
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CHURCH RESTORATION IN DEVONSHIRE. 


NE of the most noteworthy of Devonshire churches 
has just been restored, viz., the old parish church of 
Sampford Courtenay. On the site of the present edifice 
once stood a Norman church, but only the foundations 
remain. The existing church is of 15th century type, but 
has evidently been built, and partially rebuilt, at different 
periods. Almost the whole of the oldest portion is in 
Polyphant stone, and the remainder of the exterior is of 
granite ashlar, except the north wall, which is of rubble. 
One of the most interesting features of the church is its 
wealth of carving. Though Sampford Courtenay more 
than three centuries ago passed into the possession of 
King's College, Cambridge, it once formed part of the vast 
domain of the Courtenays, and the quaint bosses and other 
parts of the church still bear the heraldic devices, arms, 
and mementoes of that famous family. Though the build- 
ing in its main features is very similar to many of the 
West-country churches, it differs in the fact that the 
chancel roof is at a lower level than the nave, and 
the western part of the south aisle has a flat roof, which 
contrasts curiously with the wagon roof in other parts of 
the church. At the east end there is a projecting vestry, a 
very unusual feature in Devonshire churches. 

When Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, architect, West- 
minster, was called in fourteen months ago torestore it, the 
church was in a sad state of neglect and decay. At one 
time it possessed probably the finest rood screen in Devon- 
shire, but this was pulled down and burnt by a former 
rector in 1830. Some of the most beautiful of the internal 
decorations had also been wantonly destroyed. The nave 
columns were 15 in. out of the perpendicular, and were only 
prevented from falling down by three very strong tie-rods. 
The north arcade wall was also 11 in., and the south arcade 
wall6, in. out of the perpendicular. All these columns 
and walls have been taken down and rebuilt on a firmer 
foundation, every stone being marked and replaced in its 
original position. All the roofs have been entirely recon- 
structed, but all the old bosses and carvings remaining in 
the church have been carefully preserved and incorporated 
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MEASURED DRAWINGS. 


The examiners in this section, Messrs. J. Belcher, T. G. 
Jackson, R.A., and J. ). Stevenson, report as follows :— 

“ The examiners regret that the general standard of the 
work is lower still than that of last year. On the other 
hánd they think that masters have shown greater discretion 
in the selection of good subjects for the students to study. 
With regard to full-size details of mouldings, the examiners 
do not believe in the accuracy of those which are drawn 
with compasses. 

“To Ernest Turner, of Peterborough School of Art, a 
silver medal is awarded for his drawings of Peterborough 
Cathedral. But for the poorness of the sketches a gold 
medal might have been given. 

“А bronze medal is awarded to William Whipp, of 
Rochdale School of Art, for drawings of Bolton Priory and 
Beverley Minster, but the examiners wish to call attention 
to the great waste of time involved in repeating the dog- 
tooth ornament throughout the drawing, and to the 
unnecessary number of lines used in drawing the mouldings 
in elevation. To William L. Whelan, of Dublin, a bronze 
medal is awarded for his drawines of old plaster ceiling 
and wall decorations. The examiners commend the 
choice of subject, but they do not think that coarse line 
drawing is the proper way to represent delicate reliefs in 
plaster. To William C. Piddington, of Birmingham 
School of Art, a bronze medal is awarded for his studies 
of old gates. The examiners approve the choice of subject 
and the style of the drawings. 

“А book prize is awarded to George Hart, of Christ- 
. church, New Zealand, for his drawings of a pulpit, but the 

examiners suggest that casts of good subjects should be 
obtained for the students to work from." 
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BIRMINGHAM ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A VERY delightful excursion (the last of the season) 

was made by the members of this society last week. 
The first place visited was Dorchester, Oxfordshire, 
once the seat of the bishopric in which Birmingham was 
included. Nearly all traces of the ancient Saxon church 
have vanished, but the immensely long abbey church 
which occupies its site is full of interest. Apart from 
minor characteristics and puzzles, of which this strange 
church is full, the most striking features are the unique 
windows in the choir. The great east window 1s centrally 
divided by a triangular support, so massive as fairly to be 
described as a buttress. It is singularly opposed in 
character to the rest of the framework, in which the 
tracery is not confined, as usual, to the upper part, but is 
actually continued with lavish carving to the very base 
of the window. This unusual system of design is still 
more apparent in the north, or Jesse, window, in which the 
familiar dice of Jesse is formed by the stonework itself, a 
feature without parallel in any country. Both windows 
have most interesting ancient glass, though the present 
is probably far different from the original arrangement. 

After luncheon at Shillingford the party proceeded to 
Ewelme. Неге stands a group of medieval buildings, 
consisting of a school, half-timbered almshouses round a 
quiet garden court, and a church—not easily to be 
matched—in perfection of preservation, and all still in use. 
The church is Perpendicular throughout, without altera- 
tion or addition, and its perfect preservation is due to the 
good sense and care of Colonel Martin, who, although an 
officer in the Parliamentary army, rigidly protected it 
during the troubles of the Civil War. In a chapel 
-adorned with a most exquisite ceiling of carved wood are 
two monuments almost unsurpassed in beauty. That to 
the Duchess of Suffolk has two effigies—the one represent- 
ing death in an almost skeletonised figure of tbe lady, and 
above this another of the usual type, but singular from the 
perfectness of its preservation. “he other is an ۰ 
tomb to Sir Thomas Chaucer and his wife, without effigy, 
but remarkable for the wealth of its heraldry. There are 
also many brasses. | 

The last place of interest visited was the park of Nune- 
ham Courtenay, the seat of Mr. Aubrey Harcourt, by 
whose kind permission the fine gardens were visited. The 
object of most interest is the conduit, which formerly stood 
at Carfax, in Oxford. This richly carved and beautiful 
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only at the expense of reducing the Thames to a level not 
only far below that which Lord Balfour's Commission con- 
templated, but to a condition which would necessarily 
cause anxiety to those who were interested in the health 
of London. ; 

With regard to the River Lea, although the committee 
know the flow over Fielde's Weir in June to have been 
23,500,000 gallons a day, they have not sufficient informa- 
tion as to the arrangements between the New River Com- 
pany and the East London Company to compare the real 
condition of that river at the present time with that of 
last year. It appears, however, that in the month of June 
the river fell short of supplying the needs of the two com- 
panies to the extent of at least 9,000,000 gallons a day, 
and therefore the East London Company is already de- 
pending very largely on the water obtained through the 
Thames companies. The capacity of the East London 
Company to meet a recurrence of drought in 1899 was 
very fully investigated by Lord Llandaff's Commission, 
and from their interim report on the subject it was evident 
that in the opinion of the Commission no recurrence of 
a short supply was to be feared in East London in 1899, 
provided that two conditions hold good: first, that the 
Thames companies have sufficient water available in that 
river with which to assist the East London Company; 
and, secondly, that the means of communication between 
the companies are complete and adequate. The com- 
mittee have directed a letter to be addressed to the Local 
Government Board suggesting that, as considerable 
anxiety has been shown by the public as to the present 
position of the water supply, the Board might deem it 
advisable to make some public announcement with regard 
tothe effectiveness of the preparations that have been 
made for communication between the different companies. 

The County Council, after a brief discussion, adopted 
the committee's report. 


THE QUESTION OF AN ARCHITECT'S 
FEES. 


HE question of the remuneration of the architect for 

. the new electric light station at Salford came before 
the Salford Corporation on Wednesday. The Works Sub- 
Committee reported that at a meeting recently held by 
them the report sent in by the architect, with his original 
plans for the new electric light station, dated 24th March, 
1898, was submitted, containing the following paragraph 
with respect to his estimate of the cost and his remunera- 
tion, namely :—'* I have carefully considered the cost of 
the proposed works, and for this purpose I have taken the 
quantities and priced out the items, which I can produce 
for your inspection, if you so desire. I am of the opinion 
that the work can be carried out for the sum of £28,161. 
This amount includes cost of clerk of works for two years 
at £150 per annum and architect's commission, including 
quantities, at Z5 per centum, inclusive," Mr. Holt ex- 
plained that he had never intended the 5 per cent. to cover 
everything, and produced his draft estimates showing that 
he had made an allowance of 24 per cent. therein for sur- 
veying fees, &c., but, that as the mistake was his own, and 
his report to the committee stated that 5 per cent. was 
inclusive, he was prepared to adhere thereto if the com- 
mittee thought it proper; but pointed out that the whole of 
his plans had had to be altered very considerably owing to 
the increased requirements of the Corporation as to boiler 
and engine house accommodation, &c., and also that the 
retaining wall and embayment were not included in the 
original scheme, but had been undertaken in consequence 
of the requirements of the Lancashire and Yorkshire ` 
Railway Company. Mr. Holt having retired, the sub- 
committee carefully considered the whole matter at great 
length, and it was ultimately resolved :—“ That it be a 
recommendation to the General Committee to instruct the 
town clerk pro tem. to prepare an agreement with Mr. 
Holt, the architect, agreeing to the remuneration to be paid 
to him for his services in connection with the erection of 
the new generating station in Strawberry Road, on the 
following terms, namely :—(t) Z5 per cent. on the £28,161 
included in his original estimate, including the preparation 
of plans and quantities, but an additional 2$ per cent. on 
all deviations, additions, and deductions therefrom ; (2) £5 
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in the new work, The east window, which was out of the 
perpendicular, has been taken out and replaced in its 
proper position. All the stone passages in the church 
have been relaid on a cement foundation, the old paving 
stones and memorial tablets being put back into their 
original position. The remainder of the floor has been laid 
with wood blocks. Atthe west end an unsightly gallery 
has been removed, and its removal has opened up a tower 
arch, which was formerly blocked. "The bell ringers' floor 
and staircase has also been removed. For the unsightly 
box pews formerly in use, chairs have been temporarily 
substituted, but eventually it is intended to fix modern 
open pews throughout the church. The panels of the old 
pews have been utilised as a dado, erected round the walls 
and painted a dark green. The fine tower, which is a 
conspicuous feature of the church, was found to be in a 
good state of preservation, and only smallrepairs to it have 
been found necessary. Everything of value and interest, 
and every bit of decorative work in the old church, has 
been carefully preserved in its original position, and the 
building in its restored condition, according to the Western 
Morning News, displays all the signs and marks of an 
ancient edifice in perfect preservation. The work has been 
carefully carried out by Mr. W. Whiffen, contractor, Hols- 
worthy, at a cost of about £2,500, of which £500 still re- 
mains to be raised. Besides the rector's, numerous gifts, 
including two clergy stalls, candlesticks, vases, and a cross 
for the altar and other decorations, have been received 
from members of the congregation and others. 
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THE LONDON WATER QUESTION. 

HE London County Council had before them at their 
1 meeting on Tuesday a report of the Water Committee 
relative to the abnormal condition of the rivers from which 
London draws its water supply. 

Dealing first with the Thames, the committee point out 
that both in May and June of the present year the Thames 
has fallen far below not only its average flow, but even 
below the flow of 1898, On the other hand, the quantity 
of water abstracted by the companies is greater this year 
than it was last year. Тһе average daily draught on the 
Thames in June, 1898, was 120,000,000 gallons, whereas that 
in June, 1899, has been 131,800,000 gallons. The quantity 
left to pass over Teddington Weir has been consequently 
much below that of last year. The smallest flow on any 
one day in June, 1898, was 245,500,000 gallons, whilst in 
June, 1899, it was only 158,300,000. The committee are 
unable to give any similar statistics for the month of July 
or to make any certain forecast as to the future, but they 
understand that the Thames is still falling, and are advised 
that a careful study of the rainfall and evaporation in the 
months of July to October during a long period of years 
leads to the conclusion that, even if a wet summer inter- 
venes, the actual total natural flow of the Thames during 
the next three months will be considerably below 
300,000,000 gallons. Out of this amount the companies 
will probably require rather more than 130,000,000 gallons. 
and the result will be that the actual flow at Teddington 
will in no case be more than 170,000,000 gallons, and if the 
drought continues will fall to a very low figure indeed. 
The total quantity which the companies collectively are 
authorised to draw from the Thames 15, first, 130,000,000 
gallons, which they may draw without any restriction, and, 
secondly, 25,500,000 gallons, which can only legally be 
drawn from the river whea it is in such a condition that 
after the companies have taken their water there remain 
200,000,000 gallons left to run over Teddington Weir. It 
appears that in June the draught on the Thames has ex- 
ceeded the 130,000,000 gallons a day, but the committee 
think it possible that a portion of this quantity was taken 
for storing inthe East London Company'sreservoirs. They 
point out that it is not impossible that if the dry weather 
continues it will be found necessary for the companies to 
exceed this limit, notwithstanding the restrictions ; and it 
can hardly be doubted that, if it becomes a question 
between restricting the supply to the public and affording 
temporary latitude to the companies, the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the Thames Conservancy would properly 
adopt the latter alternative. If this were done it would 
seem that the needs of the metropolis could be met, but 
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The atmospheric system was actually laid down nearly 
the whole way from Exeter to Newton. This was accom- 
plished by 1846, but great difficulties were experienced 
with the pumping engines and machinery, a detail in which 
no trouble had been apprehended. It was not clear what 
was the nature of these difficulties. On August 27th, 1847, 
Brunel reported to the South Devon shareholders that the 
line was being worked by locomotives, whilst the atmo- 
spheric was being got into order. In September, 1847, it 
was resolved not to extend at present the atmospheric 
beyond Totnes, and on September 8th it was reported that 
four atmospheric trains ran each way daily. In the life of 
Brunel it was stated that 865 horse-power were actually 
required to do the work that he had a right to expect 
would have been done by 3oo horse-power. By August, 
1848, the valve had begun to fail throughout its length. 
The cost had been £1,160 per mile, and on August ıgth, 
1848, just four years to a day after Brunel had advised the 
trial of the atmospheric, he reported that he did not re- 
commend its extension, and, in fact, suggested it only as 
an assistant on inclines. The directors then suspended 
operations, and, after September gth, 1848, locomotives 
were used throughout. 

The system consisted in laying a continuous cast-iron 
tube on the sleepers between the rails, which tube had a 
valve-covered slit the whole way along the top. The pis- 
ton was placed in the tube, and an arm from an attach- 
ment to the rear of the piston came out through the slit 
and under the valve, and was then attached to the leading 
carriage of the train—a species of brake-van, which also 
carried passengers. The travelling was most luxurious, 
No noise, no smoke, no cinders, no smell It was 
easy to see how, as the rollers attached to the piston 
went along, they would raise the valve so as to allow 
of the passage of the arm from the inside to the 
outside of the tubes; but it was not so easy to see 
how the valve, which had been readily raised, could 
be as readily and securely bedded airtight again. Some- 
times the valve closed sufficiently airtight, sometimes it 
did not ; and when it did not, the engine pumped on in 
vain, whilst the train had to wait helpless at the station. 
All sorts of valve schemes were proposed, and as many as 
17 patents dealing with the matter were taken out during 
the years 1844-5. 

Although the result had been failure, and although, in 
these days of electric possibilities, it was not likely anyone 
would revive the South Devon atmospheric system, never- 
theless, Sir Frederic Bramwell thought mechanical en- 
gineers would agree that a grateful recollection of the 
practical trial should be cherished, and that their thanks 
(tardy as they were after half a century) were due, with 
interest for the delay, to Isambard Brunel and to the 
directors of the South Devon Railway, for having (wisely, 
as he thought, notwithstanding the result) essayed, on a 
large and working scale, such a promising and delightful 
system of railway : journeying as Clegg and Samuda's 
atmospheric railway. 
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SOME LEGAL CASES. 


Is А BounDaRY WALL A “ BUILDING ” 7 


R. JUSTICE COZENS HARDY, in the Chancery 
M Division on Monday, 31st ult., had the Bradford Dis- 
trict Registry case of Hill v. Wilson before him. The plain- 
tiff, Mr. J. F. Hill, by his statement of claim asked for an 
injunction to restrain the defendant from committing a 
breach of a covenant of building regulations of the Ben 
Rhydding Estate, Ilkley, near Leeds, by the erection of a 
building or a wall in front of the building line and within 
IO yards ot the plaintiff s land. 

Mr. Eve, for the plaintiff, said his client bought a piece 
of land on the Ben Rhydding Estate, in 1896, and the pur- 
chaser entered into a covenant that he would not, without 
the consent in writing of the vendor, erect any buildings 
within 15 yards of the boundaries, nor beyond or in front 
of the building line shown in the plans. The defendant 
also bought property from the same vendor, and asked the 
plaintiff whether he would object to his building a wall 
along the boundary for a short distance. Plaintiff thought 
it would be a boundary wall of a low height, and he gave 
his consent. He was taken ill, and on his recovery he 
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рег cent. оп the cost of the retaining wall and embayment, 
after deducting the amount for foundation walls, &c., in- 
cluded in the original estimate, and an additional 23 per 
cent. for quantities and remeasuring for the extras, devia- 
tions, and deductions account; (3) Z5 per cent. on the cost 
of the offices and sub-station, after deducting the amount 
for the office block included in the original estimate, and 
an additional 2} per cent. for quantities and remeasuring 
for the extras, deviations, and deductions account." 

After some considerable and rather acrimonious discus- 
sion, the Corporation agreed to the Works Sub-Com- 
mittee's proposals. 
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THE IMPROVED INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


HE thirty-sixth annual general meet:ng of the mem- 
T bers of the Improved Industrial Dwellings Company, 
Limited, was held on the 2nd inst., Sir Sydney H. Water- 
low, the chairman of directors, presiding. The report, 
which was duly adopted, stated that the capital consisted 
of £500,000 stock and £165,500 in deferred shares of £1 
each, all fully paid. “he loans received from the Public 
Works Loan Commission amounted to /484,000, of which 
£202,974 15s. 11d. had been repaid. The total expendi- 
ture on land and buildings was £1,102,426 145. 5d., in 
which amount was included part of the reserve funds 
utilised in extending the company’s work. Тһе rents and 
sundry receipts at the estates amounted to /112,310, and 
the outgoings to £48,287, leaving £64,022, which had 
been carried to the general revenue account, and, after 
crediting the receipts from dividends and interest, &c., and 
making the proper contributions and payments to the 
leasehold redemption, Public Works Loans, and other 
funds, there remained a balance of /38,971, which had 
been carried to the general balance account. This 
account, after deducting the interim dividend on the 
stock declared in January last, stands at £38,728 11s. 6d., 
including the balance brought forward, out of which the 
directors recommend that a further dividend of 24 per 


cent. on the ordinary stock be paid, making 5 per cent. for 


the year, and that a dividend of 5 per cent. be paid on the 
deferred shares for the year ending June 3oth, 1899. 
These dividends would absorb £20,775, leaving a balance 
of /17,953 11s. 6d. to the credit of the account. 


THE FAILURE OF AN INTERESTING 
RAILWAY EXPERIMENT. 


T the recent summer meeting of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers at Plymouth, Sir Frederic 
Bramwell, F.R.S., past president, contributed an interest- 
ing paper on “ The South Devon Atmospheric Railway." 
The first suggestion, so far as Sir Frederic was aware, tor 
transmitting energy by the rarefaction of ait was made by 
Denis Papin in 1695. For the next 115 years the matter 
apparently lay in abeyance, but in 1810 Mr. G. Medhurst 
proposed the propulsion of trains within a tube of 30 ft. 
area by a pressure of about 16 lbs. per square foot, estimated 
to drive the air at the rate of so miles an hour. But the 
man who really developed this mode of transmitting energy 
was John Hague, to whom Sir Frederic was apprenticed. 
He applied it to driving the machinery of powder mills, 


с. 

Іп 1839 Samuel Clegg patented the айтоврһегіс гай- 
way system ав commonly understood, and іп August, 1844, 
Mr. Brunel wrote to the directors of the South Devon line 
recommending its adoption. From Exeter to Newton the 
line was fairly level, but there were heavy inclines on each 
side of Dainton Tunnel, as well as farther down. Brunel's 
great temptation to use the atmospheric was that by getting 
rid of the weight of the locomotive, and by employing 
larger atmospheric tubes on the gradients, he hoped to be 
able to deal with inclines of this kind and thus make a 
cheaper line. Moreover, he persuaded himself and a Select 
Committee, which sat in March and April, 1845, to believe 
that a single line on the atmospheric system would do as 
much train-work as a double line on the locomotive plan, 
and the comparative estimates of cost were based on this 
VIEW of the greater output of work by the atmospheric 
ine, 
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JOTTINGS. 


HE office of Town Clerk of Liverpool is vacant. 
Candidates are to be advertised for, and the salary 


offered is £2,000 per annum. 


THE Countess of Derby on the Ist inst. laid the foundation 
stone of a Diocesan Church House for Liverpool at the 
corner of Lord Street and South John Street. The build- 
ing will cost between £ 30,000 and گر‎ 


Tuz Park and Lighting Committee of the Barnsley Town 
Council recommend that application be made to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to the borrowing of 0 
the MA cost of proposed extensions of the electricity 
works. | 


THE bricklayers' strike in the Wellingborough district of 
Northamptonshire, which has existed for 10 weeks, came 
to an end on Tuesday, the ıstinst. The employers һауе con- 
ceded everything asked by the men, raising the wages to 
8d. per hour and granting more favourable working rules. 


THE design for the memorial which is to be erected in the 
railed enclosure at Brompton Cemetery, where some 2,000 
Chelsea pensioners lie buried, has been approved by the 
Office of Works, and will be constructed forthwith. It 
consists of a plain column, containing at the base a brief 
inscription, it being obviously impossible to place on record 
the name of every old soldier buried there. 


ONE of the many chief features of the great Paris 
Exhibition will be “ Old Paris.” This large block of 
imitation old buildings will have a frontage on the Seine 
between the Alma bridge and the passage in course of 
construction connecting the river with the ۰ 
Workmen and workwomen of the olden time will be found 
in old-world costumes engaged in their various occu- 
pations. | 


THE Bishop of London paid a visit to Bethnal Green on 
Saturday, the 29th ult., for the purpose of laying the 
foundation stone of parochial buildings in connection with 
the Church of St. James the Less. The buildings, 
including furnishing, will cost about /16,000, and will 
comprise a mission hall, a church parlour, day and 
Sunday schools, clubs Юг men and boys, girls’ technical 
drawing and cookery rooms, a gymnasium, and a dis 
pensary. They will be the largest parochial premises in 
East London. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Е whole of the glazing on the new Liverpool Post 
| Office has been done on the “Eclipse” patent 
imperishable system by Messrs. Mellowes & Co., of 
Sheffield. | 


À LARGE memorial clock is to be erected in the Osmaston 
Road Church, Derby, which will have three 6 ft. illumin- 
ated dials, and strike the hours and chime the quarters. 
The work is being carried out by John Smith & Sons 
Midland Clock Works, Derby. 


Tue Mayor and Corporation of Carlisle have placed the 
order for their town hall clock with Messrs, William Potts 
& Sons, clock manufacturers, of Leeds and Town Ha 

Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, who are also making the 
Chatham Town Hall clock for the Mayor and Corporation 
of Chatham. | 
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WILLESDEN PAPER. 


ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY 


WILLESDEN 2-PLY. ۱ 
The best Underlining on the Market. Used by leading Architects. 


SEE NEXT ISSUE. 


Willesden Paper & Canvas Works, Willesden Junction, London, ۰ 
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found the defendant had erected a wall ذو‎ ft. high close to 
the boundary which divided the two properties. 6 
plaintiff contended that the erection of the wall constituted 
a breach of the covenant. 

Mr. Justice Cozens Hardy did not think there was any 
breach of the covenant entered into by the defendant with 
the vendor of the land, and unless there was a breach the 
rest of the action became immaterial. He did not think 
the words “ any building ” in the covenant applied to that 
which was a mere boundary wall for marking the division 
of the property conveyed and the property of Mr. Hill. 
The action failed, and must be dismissed with costs. 


ERECTING A STAND WITHOUT A LICENCE. 


At Lambeth Police Court on Monday, 31st ult., George 
Davenport, a builder, of Warner Road, Camberwell, 
appeared to answer an adjourned summons taken out by 
the London County Council, who complained that he, on 
or about May 12th, at Kennington Oval, unlawfully set up 
a structure to which part 7 of the London Building Act, 
1894, applies, without having obtained the licence required 
by the Act. Mr. Thomas Chilvers, from the Solicitors' 
Department of the Council, appeared in support of the 
summons, and said the proceedings had reference to a 
stand which was intended for the accommodation of spec- 
tators at the forthcoming test match between Australia 
and England. It was intended to accommodate between 
400 and 5oo people. No application was made to the 
Council for a licence in connection with the erection of the 
structure, but the fact that the stand had been erected was 
brought to their notice ; and an examination of the struc- 
ture was made by one of their surveyors, who was of 
opinion that it was not fit for the purpose for which it was 
intended. The summons originally came before Mr. 


Hopkins, who adjourned it for three weeks upon the de- 


fendant giving an undertaking that the stand should not 
be used in the meantime. Since then the stand had been 
made in conformity with the Act, and a licence would now 
be granted. What he wanted to point out was that it was 
very important that such stands should be put up in a 
proper way. 

Mr. Armstrong, for the defendant, said he understood that 
the Council would be satisfied with a penalty of 40s. and 
42s. costs. The defendant would be prepared to pay that 
sum. Uponlearning from Mr. Chilvers that he would be 
content with a settlement of the case on the terms suggested 
by Mr. Armstrong, Mr. Francis ordered the defendant to pay 
a fine of 40s. and 42s. costs, and expressed a hope that the 
stand would be ready by the ı4th. Mr. Chilvers wished 
to explain that the proceedings were in no way directed 
against the Surrey County Club, who left the erection of 
the stand entirely in the hands of Mr. Davenport. 
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SOME CURIOUS PAVEMENTS. 


S our readers know there are some singular materials 
used for paving, but perhaps about the most curious 

is tobe found at Gwandu in Africa. This town, which 
contains between 10,000 and 15.000 inhabitants, is 
oval in shape, and is surrounded bya palisade of tree 
poles, the top of every pole being crowned with a human 
skull. There are six gates, and the approach to each gate 


is laid with a pavement of human skulls, the tops being . 


the only parts that show above ground. More than 2,000 
skulls are used in the pavement leading up to 
each gate. The pavement is of snowy  whiteness, 
and polished to the smoothness of ivory by the 
daily passage of hundreds of naked feet. At Phila- 
delphia compressed grass has been formed into paving 
blocks, and this pavement has stood a year's test so well 
that a large industry has sprung up for their manufacture. 
The grass used is what has grown on salt marshes. 
Amongst other curious materials which have been used for 
pavement may be mentioned molasses mixed with sand 
and compressed into blocks, horses' teeth set in cement, 
granulated cork, india-rubber, shells, steel, and glass. A 
pavement of glass blocks has been laid in the city of 
Lyons, in France. Тһе costliest macadam record is that 
which once paved the streets of Kimberley, South Africa. 
It was so thickly studied with diamonds that millions' 
worth of gems were taken from it. 
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THE ROMANCE OF ENGINEERING. 
UT of all the tons of so-called light literature which 
has been circulated amongst holiday makers during 
the past few days, we venture to say you will extract 
nothing half so romantic or entertaining as the story of the 
development of the road to the gold-fields of Klondike and 
Alaska told in this month’s Engineering Magazine by Mr. 
Harrington Emerson. Never, we think, bave we more 
fully realised the romance of engineering as herein 
depicted. The dangers and difficulties of the road to the 
Klondike constitute an oft-told tale—dangers arising not 
merely from the physical difficulties of the almost im. 


passable road, but also from “the borde of human 


parasites and beasts of prey,” who ever attend the path of 
the gold seeker. “But the engineer, with his ocean 
steamers, wharves, rail-roads, aerial cableways, river-boats, 
&c., came and converted what was once an expedition of 
extreme physical danger and hardship, and what next 
became a journey of extreme pecuniary danger and 
expense, into a rapid, safe, convenient and also cheap 
trip tothe Arctic Circle. It is this cheapness that above 
all else will develop the resources of that far-off region, 
making profitable great numbers of mines to-day un- 
workable.” Mr. Emerson’s description -of the nature of 
the country, traversed by the long road to the new gold- 
fields, and illustrated by a score or so of admirable 
illustrations, details most graphically the great physical 
difficulties, over which modern engineering science and 
skill have so signally triumphed. 

The whole route has been completely revolutionised in 
two short years by the advent of the international railroad, 
whose survey ran 20 miles through American territory, 
from tide water at Skagway to the summit of the White 
Pass and the international boundary, and thence 325 miles 
to Fort Selkirk, on the Yukon River, below White Horse 
Rapids, and other dangers, and but 174 miles above 
Dawson. “Тһе railroad," says Mr. Emerson, ‘‘is 
a great example of engineering and constructive 
skill. It would have been a great feat to grade 
40 miles and build 20 over a similat rocky pass 
under the most favourable conditions, but this work was 
done in seven months, in a region without labourers, 1,000 
miles from supplies, 3,000 to 4,000 miles from rolling mills 
and car shops, and against fearful climatic conditions. 
Day after day fresh snow drifted over the road bed and 
day after day it had to be shovelled off, sometimes to a 
depth of 6 ft. to 8 ft. Supplies, bridge timbers, firewood 
even, for the enormous camps had to be carried over almost 
impassable snow trails. There were days when men could 
not work on account of the storms or the intense cold, but 
they had to be fed and warmed. The road begins on deep 
water, a mile from Skagway, a shelf is blasted along the face 
of the cliff, and this beginning 15 typical of the 20 miles to 
the summit. High above the valley, on a maximum grade 
almost the whole distance, the road sweeps around two 
different forks of the Skagway river, adding six miles to its 
length but making it possible to reach the summit of 
2,885 ft. without switch back. It has, however, been 
questioned by able engineers whether this was the best 
location. The strata dip from east to west, and the other 
side of the valley would give a stable instead of unstable 
ledge. The west side is also the sunny and protected side, 
freer from ice and snow, but on this side a switch back 
could not have been avoided. The road is narrow gauge, 
but the road bed and construction are adapted for broad 
gauge. It is one of the mos solid and substantial road 
beds in America." 

* Nowhere else as on this gold trail,” concludes Mr. 
Emerson, “has the genius of engineers wrought such 
beneficent and rapid change in so short a time. The 
evolution from hunter's path to railroad, through the inter- 
mediate steps of pilgrim path, muie trail, wagon road, was 
2,000 years in making in the Saint Gotthard Pass, the 
great high road between the most civilised portion of the 
ancient world and of the medizval world, the road that 
led from the gloomy north to the rich south, rich in 
treasures, in food, in spiritual tradition and comfort. Two 
short years as against 2,000 have evolved the same 
succession of improvements on the highway over the 
White Pass back to a nortb, hideous in climate, without 


history, without sentiment, without food, but abounding . 


in gold." 


Che British Architect. 
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THE ALL-ROUND ARCHITECT. 


Р 

“ DE an all-round man, all round your own craft." 

This is a precept which applies with very par- 
ticular force to architects and the exercise of their art. 
We have already touched upon this subject incidentally in 
our recent remarks on the business training of the 
architect, and the insistance upon good work. А little 
further particularisation in regard to it may possibly help 
our former remarks, for this question of all-roundness is 
one of the very first importance to the architect. Given 
the ability to become an architect at all, there is no 
quality which will stand an architect in better stead than 
that which stamps him as a good all-round man. 

A man, who might, if be had desired, have taken a high 
position as an architect once told us that the reason he did 
not become an architect was because he feared the 
drudgery of detail in supervising the execution of the 
work. So he became an artist, and is probably a 
happier, if possibly poorer, man than he would otherwise 
have been had he made architecture his profession. 
On the other hand, we have heard of a specially 
brilliant artist-architect who loathed the routine 
of office work and business details at the first 
outset, but, appreciating the necessity of the case 
at its real valuation, he deliberately set to work to 
make himself master of the situation. He did master it, 
and his aptitude for grappling with a business difficulty, or 
untoward contingencies in regard to materials or construc- 
tion, became no less remarkable than the masterly and 
scholarly way in which he worked out his designs on paper. 

To a very large extent the all-round man is as 
much a born genius as the architect who is an 
artist. The infinite capacity for taking pains, for under- 
standing and grasping the precise nature of a sudden 
emergency or diffculty, for taking hold of details and 
dealing with them in an orderly and effective manner, is 
surely a gift that cannot be wholly acquired. But whilst 
this may be quite true, it is none the less a fact that a 
man may acquire by personal effort and study much of 
that business-like capacity for grasping and dealing with 
details which distinguishes the engineer. Не can store his 
mind with those practical bits of information which are the 
result of keen personal observation. He can make himself 
thoroughly conversant with just those things wbich will 
help him to confound all knavish tricks, or the shiftless ways 
of idle workmen, and make his work a successful actuality 
in bricks and mortar no less than a beautiful dream on 
. paper. There is no greater hindrance to the success of 
any work than the hesitancy of the ill-informed man, or 
the vacillation of him who has not the courage of his own 
opinion in the face of sudden difficulty or emergency. 
“Не who besitates is lost "— especially in the manipula- 
tion of business difficulties. 

The atchitect must be essentially a practical man. He 
must be able to judge the proper worth of this, that, or 
the other new invention, keen to apprehend the relative 
economical value of the many constructive appliances and 
methods, quick to discern and sift the capabilities of the 
men to whom he entrusts his work, and, beyond this, apt 
to govern and direct the energies of all whom he employs. 
It is one of the prominent characteristics of the all-round 
architect that he is able to fulfil his duty not only to his 
art as an artist, but also to his client in respect to con- 
structional and practical excellence, combined with 
economy. It is to this end that we welcome the technical 
school, the studio and every possible means likely to aid 
the architectural student in gaining a practical knowledge 
of his craft. For this reason, too, we believe in the 
beneficial results of a thoroughly efficient pupilage system. 
Theoretical study there must be and plenty of it, but the 
practical results of such study can only be arrived at by 
practical means, and these means can only be determined 
by practical knowledge. | 
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THE competition for the design of a new Masonic Hall at 
Aldershot has now been decided. Sixteen designs were 
sent in, and these were adjudicated upon by Mr. Edwin 
O. Sachs, F.R.1.B.A. Mr. Sachs awarded the first place 
to the design entitled * Labour and Refreshment," recom. 


۸ --—- 
1 
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commissioned to erect the 

building with certain modi- 

fications, and the board of 

directors have approved of 

this selection. Mr. Sach: 

further reported tbat nq 

second premium could be 

awarded, as no one design 

showed sufficient superiority 

over the remainder to merit 

this distinction. Mr. Sachs, 

` (8 in his report, pointed to the 

š great superiority of the 

successful design above the‏ ہہ 

` others sent in, and con- 

sidered that both in practi- 

cability and compactness of 

' plan, as well as in its archi- 

۰ tectura] rendering, it was 

by far the best piece of work 

presented, and did great 

credit to the author. On 

opening the sealed envelopes 

the authors of the design were 

found to be Messrs. Clarence 

T. Coggin, A.R.I.B.A., and 

Thomas Wallis, of 15, York 

Buildings, Adelphi, London, 
W.C. 


Finger plale design 
by Onslow Whiting 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTA AND CRAFTS 
EXHIBITION, 


CoMPETITIVE designs are invited by the Leeds Masonic 
Hall Company, Limited, for a new masonic hall to be 
erected in Great George Street, Leeds. Premiums of 
£50, £20, and £10 are offered for the three designsfselected. 
“А competent assessor will be engaged to advise upon 
the plans.” A guinea deposit is required for the conditions, 
with plan of site. 


THE competition for the best design for a dust-cart pro- 
moted by the London County Council, and for which they 
offered a premium of £25, has proved very attractive, no 
less than 325 competitors submitting designs. The late 
Sir Douglas Galton was to have been the adjudicator, but 
his successor in the chair of the council of the Sanitary 
Institute, Mr. Henry Law, M.Inst.C E., undertook the 
office of adjudicating at the request of the County Council, 
and has awarded the prize to Messrs. W. Glover & Sons, 
Limited, of Eagle Works, Warwick. Their dust- 
van has four sliding covers, with longitudinal and 
transverse wind-guards, raised about 8 in. above the 
covers, and screw-tipping gear and driving box. The 
models and designs will be on view to the public at the 
Parkes Museum, Margaret Street, W., from August rsth 
to September gth. 


New municipal buildings are proposed for Walsall. The 
scheme formulated by a special committee of the Town 
Council recommends the erection of a new town hall on 
land in Lichfield Street, recently purchased by the Council, 
the building to comprise council chamber and three com- 
mittee-rooms, municipal offices for all departments except 
the police (who, it is suggested, should retain their present 
quarters іп proximity to the Guildhall, which it is propose 
in future should be used exclusively for the administration 
of justice), and a public hall capable of seating 1,500 
persons. The accommodation which it is recommen 
should be provided has, the committee state, become 
absolutely necessary, and it is pointed out that the present 
borough offices were erected for the use of the staff of the 
Birmingham апа Staffordshire Gaslight Company when 
the gas supplied by them to the town was only one-eighth 
of the quantity now manufactured by the Town Council. 
The total cost which the committee consider their scheme 
involves is £55,000, and they recommend that the sanction 
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NOTES ОМ CURRENT EVENTS. 


T Manchester Royal Infirmary rebuilding question, 
. though buried in temporary oblivion, now and then 
comes to the surface. Last week a special meeting of the 
Corporation Committee was held in reference to the subject. 
The report presented at the meeting of the Infirmary 
Board earlier in the week regarding the terms of purchase 
of the infirmary site by the Corporation was considered, 
and it was resolved that а sub-committee should be 
appointed to go into the whole matter and report to a 
future meeting. In the event of this report being deemed 
satisfactory it will be passed and forwarded to the City 
Council for consideration. But when the rebuilding scheme 
will be likely to be carried out is another matter alto- 
gether! At present it seems as far.off as ever. 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE and Mr. Passmore Edwards have 
indelibly associated their names with the public free 
library movement in this country by reason of their great 
generosity in the provision of buildings for the purpose in 
so many places. And whilst one cannot help but think it 
somewhat а blot upon municipal enterprise that so much 
should be left for gentlemen like these to do in the pro- 
viding of institutions so necessary to the educational 
progress of the country, we cannot but admire the public- 
spirited generosity which animates Mr. Carnegie and Mr. 
Passmore Edwards to step in and do the work themselves. 
Mr. Carnegie's latest act of benevolence is in connection 
with Keighley, for which Yorkshire town he has offered 
to provide a free library at a cost of £10,000, if the town 
. will find a site and adopt the Free Libraries Act. 
. Town Council, at a meeting held on Tuesday, gratefully 

accepted Mr. Carnegie's generous offer. The Council have 
a good deal of municipal work on the way just now, 
including the erection of new municipal offices, a new 
water supply, and various schemes of street improvements, 
so Mr. Carnegie's offer is all the more welcome. 


WE were somewhat disappointed with the appearance of 
the Central School of Arts Exhibition, held at 316, 
Regent Street, the other week, though we suppose the 
results that follow the efforts of its able teachers cannot 
be very exactly gauged by the exhibited works. The 
designs indicate vigour and thought in certain directions, 
as, for instance, Mr. Onslow Whiting’s clever modelled 
designs, and the lead work and lead.light glazing carried 
out under the direction of Messrs. F. W. Troup and 
Christopher Whall. Тһе caudle cup we illustrate, by 
Mr. C. J. Bradshaw, is very good in form and dainty in 
detail, but we should like to see a good deal more originality 
and spirit in the metalwork and jewellery subjects. There 
is a great field for well-directed effort in these subjects. 


Mr- Troop 


CENTRAL BcHoor OP ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION, 


If some of the wildly clever students' designs one sees now- 
adays were controlled by the sober and able judgment of 
the masters of the County Council Technical Department, 
we should surely obtain some very good results. 
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Bicester, and is remarkable as being one of the very few 
leaning towers to be found in England. It is some 600 
years old, and its deviation from the perpendicular is said 
to have arisen from subsidence. Latterly, this leaning 
propensity has developed to such a degree as to constitute 
the tower a dangerous structure, and it is to be pulled 
down, as it is considered that any remedial measures are 


now impracticable. 


IN the course of a further appeal for funds on behalf of the 
restoration of York Minster, the Dean says that the 
restoration at the east end will be finished in a few weeks, 
and as soon as the great scaffolding at the west front 15 
completed the restoration of the stonework will there be 
commenced. Meanwhile the condition of the organ has 
reluctantly compelled them to take immediate steps to 
reconstruct the instrument, without which the choral 
service cannot be carried on, and the estimated cost of 


this work will be at least £4,000. 


Tue sub-committee of the Millais Memorial Fund has just 
issued a report stating that the subscriptions received up to 
the present amount to ۰ 
The report also announces that 
Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A., has 
now definitely undertaken to 
execute the bronze statue of Sir 
John Millais which is to be 
erected in front of the 6 
Gallery, where many of his 
famous pictures are to be seen. 
It will be remembered that it 
was found impossible to make 
room fora statueon themain floor 
of St. Paul's, but, if the funds 
permit, a wall tablet will be put 
up in the Cathedral to tbe great 
painter's memory. The site at 
the Tate Gallery was visited 
several months ago by the 
Prince of Wales and the com- 
mittee, and was generally ap- 
proved. Sir Edward Po pn 
reported at a meeting of the 
under ۲ Christophe Whal pub оша on July 18th 
UN that Mr. Thomas Brock had con- 

OrNTR AL Боноо оғ ARTS 4ND cented to execute the statue and 
edestal (but not including the 


foundation for the same) br a minimum sum of £1,500. 
It was agreed not to tie Mr. Brock down to this sum if 
there was a surplus after the expenses of the foundation 
for the pedestal were defrayed. The cost of the founda- 
tion could not be closely estimated, as the site, being so 
near the river, is of a very treacherous character. А 
letter was read from Mr. Brock promising to prepare a 
sketch for the statue without delay. 


Тнв members of the Bristol Society of Architects and their 
friends had a most enjoyable day's outing on the rst inst., 
at Bath, where the remains of the Roman baths and tbe 
admirable new buildings recently erected by the city 
authorities under Mr. Brydon were inspected. Luncheon 
was served in the old council chamber at the Guildhall, 
Alderman Moore, Councillors Silcock, Cotterell, and 
Henshaw, and the Town Clerk being present. After 
lunch coaches were requisitioned, and the party drove to 
the charming old manor houses of South Wraxhall and 
Great Chalfield, with their wealth of Tudor and Jacobean 
work. A pleasant drive home through lovely country 


completed the day's programme. 


Tue great Danish strike of building operatives has been 
settled this week on terms arranged at a conference of the 
presidents of the Employers! Federation and the Joiners' 
Union. A reservation was, however, made that the points 
in dispute in the joiners' trade should first be settled in 
detail, and that no workshop regulations should be intro- 
duced without a consultation between the men's and the 
employers’ organisations. 


THE 21st annual Ecclesiastical, Educational, and Art 
Exhibition in connection with the Church Congress will 


of the Council be given to 

this expenditure, and that DN 
they be authorised to obtain 
competitive plans. The 
advisability of including 
an art gallery in the build- 


but the committee had 
come to the conclusion 
that the outlay could not at 
present be afforded. They, 
however, point out that 
ample space will be left on 
which to erect an art 
gallery at some future 
time. 


The John Rylands Library, 
c ٦ ae n М : 
chester, ts. Rvlan S, ENTRAL BCHOOL OF : TS AND ORAYTS 
and dedicated by her to the EE: 

memory of her late husband, will be opened early in 
October. Mrs. Rylands began ten years ago to collect 
for the library standard works devoted chiefly to theology, 
philosophy, history, biography, and the sciences generally, 
and she has since continued to make purchases until 
between 60,000 and 70,000 works have been obtained 
and classified. Тһе library in which the collection is to 
be permanently housed is a fine building, designed by Mr. 
Basil Champneys, and erected by Messrs. Morrison & 
Sons, of Liverpool. Тһе library, as composed by Mrs. 
Rylands, consists not only of the finest collection of biblio- 
graphical treasures in the world (so far as the early history 
of printing is concerned), but includes also what is believed 
to be the finest collection of Bibles in existence, ranking 
in respect of English Bibles next only to the British 
Museum. А special department has been allotted to these 
Biblical works, and, as far as practicable, a separate divi- 
sion of the library has been devoted to each subject, the 
books relating to the several topics being distinguished 
by a special colour of binding. Тһе library contains 51 
genuine Caxtons. The Aldine collection is believed to be 
the finest in existence, and includes a large number of 
volumes on vellum, on large paper, or on special paper. 
The library will be held in trust, and its government vested 
in a council of governors, the management being based on 
broad and liberal principles. 


WENDLEBURY Church tower is one of the most ancient 
landmarks to be seen on the high road from Oxford to 
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decision of the Guardians to carry out the extension was 
rescinded. Following üpon this the Board have been 
called upon to consider a drastic report by Dr. Hervey, 
assistant Local Government Board inspector, upon the 
inadequacy of the accommodation for the sick poor of the 
district. Upon the occasion of his visit, on the 8th ult., 
there were 361 patients, зо in excess of the certified пит. 
bers. Duriug the past winter the infirmary was continually 
overcrowded to a large extent. There were 300 cases in 
Constance Road Workhouse which ought to be receiving 
skilled treatment at a proper infirmary. In addition there 
were about тоо children occupying adults’ beds, many of 
them needing special treatment in small separate wards. 
Several of the smaller children had to sleep in baskets. 
Throughout the infirmary he saw no place in which the 
milk, ice, cooling drinks, &c., could be stored; they were 
mostly standing on window-sills in the corridors, exposed 
to every particle of floating matter; the milk in several 
instances had a black surface. The laundry was deplorably 
inadequate. The mortuary was the worst of its kind in 
the metropolis. The Guardians have referred the report 
to a special committee. It is pretty evident they will have 
to incur a large expenditure, even if it does not reach the 
amount originally agreed upon. 


Tne first examination for certificates of qualification for 
appointment of sanitary inspector, under section 108 (2) 
(d) of the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, will be held 
in London under the auspices of the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Examination Board on Tuesday, December 5th, 1899, and 
thefour following days. The hon. secretary, Mr. W. R. E. 
Coles, 1, Adelaide Buildings, London Bridge, E.C., will 
furnish particulars to candidates desiring them. 


Тне Scottish Sanitary Association hold their 25th annual 
congress at Hawick, commencing on the 6th of September. 


As the result of the heavy motor trials concluded at Liver- 
pool last week, Messrs. Thornycroft win the gold medal in 
each of the classes in which they competed. In class 
“ B," for vehicles carryinz a minimum load of three and 
a-half tons, Messrs. Thornycroft's small vehicle gained 
the gold medal of the Lancashire Agricultural Associa- 
tion, silver medals being awarded to Messrs. Bayley, of 
London, and the Lancasbire Steam Motor Company. In 
class “ D," for vehicles carrying a minimum load of six 
and a-half tons, the Thornycroft wagon with trailer had 
no rival, and was awarded the gold medal for its excel- 
lence, it having gone through the three days' trials without 
michap of au) kind. The trials were held under the 
e 


auspices of the Liverpool Self-Propelled Traffic Asso- 
ciation. | 


THE Manchester Corporation made a gross profit out of 
their gas undertaking for the twelve months ending the 
31st of March last of £139,052 8s. 7d. The net profit was 
£74,052 10s. 10d. Of the latter amount /51,200 has been 
paid over to the city fund, in reduction of rates. ІҒ the 
money were used instead to reduce the price of gas to con- 
sumers the reduction would be equal to 44d. рег 1,000 
cubic feet, and the price of gas would therefore be not 
25. 3d., as now, but 15. ۰, 


Tue case of Easton, Anderson, & Goolden, Limited, 
engineers, against the New Brighton Tower Company, 
Limited, which occupied the attention of Mr. Justice Day 
and a special jury in the Queen's Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice last week was concluded on Friday. 
The plaintiffs supplied the lifts for the tower, and claimed 
£4,100, besides £447 for pumps, and £247 for extras. 
Defendants admitted the whole of the claim except that 
portion of it relating to extras, and they counter-claimed 
damages in respect of delay in fitting the lifts. On the 
case being called, Mr. Bousfield, Q.C., M.P., for the 
plaintiffs, stated that the parties, acting on a suggestion 
which had been made by his lordship, had arranged terms 
of settlement, and asked that judgment should be entered 
for the plaintiffs on the claim, and for the defendants for 
£600 on the counter-claim. Judgment was entered 
accordingly. 


Tue Waterworks Committee of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion are looking ahead. “he consumption of water in 
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be held at the Imperial Institute, October 7th to 14th next. 
One of the objects of this collection is to bring together 
representative specimens of ancient art, of a correspond- 
ing nature to those articles at present in use in our 
cathedrals, churches, colleges, &c., and thus to enable 
visitors to compare the old work with the new. Loans 
are solicited of ancient and modern goldsmiths’ and silver- 
smiths’ work, ecclesiastical furniture, embroidery, paint- 
ings, drawings, carvings, photographs, books, manuscripts, 
and antiquities. Тһе clergy and churchwardens of the 
diocese are particularly appealed to for the loan of com- 
munion plate and other objects of archaeological interest 
belonging to their churches. 

Тне death is announced of James Maris, the distinguished 
Dutch painter. | 


OXFORD University benefits to the extent of £10,000 by 
the willof the late Dr. Fortnum, of Stanmore, who stipulated 
that half the income of that sum should be applied to the 
general purposes of the Ashmolean Museum, and that the 
other half should go to increase the stipend of the curators 
of the museum which contains the Fortnum collection. 
Her MajestY has decided to preseut to the National 
Portrait Gallery a portrait of herself in the robes worn at 
her Coronation. The picture is painted by Sir George 
Hayter, and is at present in Kensington Palace. 


THE text of the Copyright Bill, as amended by the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords, has been issued. The 
Bill is accompanied by a memorandum, signed by Lord 
Thring, which states that the Bill relates only to literary 
copyright, leaving artistic copyright to be dealt with in a 
separate Bill. The alterations made by the measure in the 
existing law are in the main based on the report of the 
Copyright Commission which was appointed in 1875 and 
reported in May, 1878. Literary copyright is divided into 
three parts—(1) copyright, properly so-called, or the right 
of multiplying copies of books; (2) performing right, or 
the right of publicly performing dramatic or musical 
works; and (3) lecturing right, or the right of orally 
delivering lectures. The Bill adopts the recommendation 
of thé Copyright Commission and makes the term of 
copyright in a book to last during the author's life and 0 
years after the end of the year in which he dies, and no 
longer. The term of copyright in dramatic and musical 
works is assimilated to that of books, as also is the term 
during which a lecture is proposed to be protected. 
Clauses 7 to 12 of the Bill contain special provisions as to 
anonymous and posthumous works, joint authorship, 
plurality of authors, copyright іп encyclopedias, reviews 
and magazines, new editions, and newspapers. 


Tur window, adapted from a design by the late Sir 
E. Burne-Jones, placed in Haslemere Parish Church as a 
memorial to the late Lord Tennyson, was unveiled this 
week by the Bishop of Ripon. The subject of the window 
is “ The Attainment," and represents Sir Galahad at the 
little chapel where the vision of the Holy Grail first comes 
tohim. Behind him stands one of the Grail angels with 
a silver plate and spear in his hands, and in the chapel is 
the Holy Grail on the altar with an angel kneeling behind 
it. Above is a crimson cloth, which is represented as 
having been removed from the Grail itsclf, and three drops 
of blood are dropping from it. Beneath the window is 
the following inscription : —“ To the glory of God, the 
inspirer of prophet and of poet, and in memory of Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate, in thankfulness for the 
music of his words and for that yet more excellent gift 
whereby, being himself schooled by love and sorrows, he 
had power to confirm in the hearts of many their faith in 
the things that are not seen, their hope of immortality, 
this window is dedicated by some friends and neighbours 
in Haslemere in the year of our Lord, MDCCCXCIX.” 


Кесентіл the Camberwell Guardians resolved that an 
extension of the workhouse infirmary was needed and 
decided to expend some /250,000 on such extension. But 
exception being taken by a number of the guardians to the 
expenditure of solarge a sum, backed by a good deal of 
opposition to the proposals by the general public, the 
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LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AT 
OXFORD. 


T the summer meeting of Oxford University Extension 
Д students held at Oxford last week, Mr. Francis Bond 

elivered two lectures on architecture. The first lecture 
dealt with 


“ ARCHITECTURE AS A RgrLEX OF NATIONAL 
CHARACTER.” 


Mr. Bond in the course of his lecture, which was 
illustrated by limelight views, said that it was stated that 
art generally and architecture were merely a reflex of 
national character, but this was untrue of long periods of 
national history. The fine arts, to use a term which was 
much misunderstood, such as painting, sculpture, and 
music, did not come into existence whilst a country was in 
a barbaric state or grabbing for money, and consequently 
they told them nothing of many countries. In the earliest 
stages of prehistoric man, before reading and writing, 
even before clothes, prehistoric man provided himself with 
shelter. Architecture was contemporaneous with the 
whole existence of man, and knew no limits or geography. 
So it was a reflex of national character which the fine 
arts, so-called, could not profess to be. It would, perhaps, 
be sufficient to commence 700 years before the Christian 
era, a time quite sufficiently removed from their own time. 
He believed that recent explorations had proved that there 
existed in Egypt factories of a similar character to those 
which they had in India 200 years ago. In fact, there 
wasin Egypt a Madras, a Fort William, a Calcutta, a 
Bombay. 

Speaking of Greek architecture, he referred to its 
absolute zsthetic perfection, exquisite proportions, and the 
care with which the blocks of stone were joined without 
mortar. However, it was not the leisured and upper 
classes who brought this about, but the labour of slaves. 
So it seemed they must bow down to the superiority of 
the Greek slaves as well as the Greek master. He pointed 
out, however, that more than half of the nominal area of 
the Parthenon was wasted. Egyptian and Roman civilisa- 
tion had their roots in a distant past, and tbey looked 
forward to a distant future, but Greek civilisation sprang 
forward almost momentarily. This might be seen in the 
roofs of the temples. The former nations used huge 
blocks of stone, whilst the Greek employed perishable 
roofs of wood. "There were no windows in the large Greek 
temples. Was then the Greek temple pitch - dark ? 
Some said зо; or was it lighted from the front door when 
it happened to be open, as some held ; or was there a hole 
in the roof, or was the roof all open, dispensing not only 
light, but down draughts and rain? They must accept 
one of these theories, either darkness, or exposure to down 
draughts, rain, and snow, and under these circumstances 
could they call the Greek temple a practical success? 
Was not its failure—for it was a failure as they looked 
into it—but the index of national failure? Greek archi- 
tecture was the reflex of the weakness of Greek morale, as 
well as of the supernatural fineness of Greek intellect and 
Greek taste. He contrasted this with the architecture of 
the Romans, whose buildings were big enough to reflect 
the vastness of the Roman domain. In this connection he 
instanced the Colosseum, out of which palaces were after- 
wards built, the Mole of Hadrian, and the aqueduct of 
Tarragona. Not only were they stupendous in grandeur 
and magnificence, but they were hurried up in an іпсоп- 
ceivably short time. 

Roman architecture did not end with the ruin of the 
western capital in the fifth and sixth centuries as many be- 
lieved. Byzantine was merely Roman written in Greek 
letters; it was an application of Roman methods of con- 
struction under Hellenic influence. If Byzantine archi- 
tecture reflected the national character, the eastern Romans 
were not unworthy successors of those who had built the 
empire in the west. The Byzantines had been stigmatised 
as a race of decadents, sensualists, and cowards, but their 
architecture told them a different tale. But for Byzantine 
statesmanship and valour, he supposed all of them would 
be Mohammedans to-day. The lecturer described the 
Romanesque style of architecture, and then dealt with the 
Gothic and Renaissance periods, referring to the monastic 
orders, and especially the Benedictine monks who built 
many of the great cathedrals of England. The monastic 


| orders failed to evangelise the people in the r2th century, 
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Manchester one day last week was over 40,000,000 gallons, 
the greatest consumption of water on any one day ever 
known in Manchester. There is, moreover, a constantly 
increasing demand upon the resources of the Water Com- 
mittee, so that, although there is not likely to be any strain 
upon their ability to meet such demand for the time being, 
yet they have decided it would be advisable to take the 
opinion of Mr. G. H. Hill, their consulting engineer, as to 
the advisability of laying a second pipe from Thirlmere to 


THE annual report of Mr. A. Spencer, the chief officer of 
the Public Control Department of the L.C.C., was issued 
on the gth inst. Тһе document is chiefly notable for the 
strong indictment it contains of low-flash petroleum. The 
report shows that since 1890 there have been 1,852 petro- 
leum lamp accidents in London, of which 228 were fatal 
and involved the loss of 253 lives. The number of 
accidents in the past municipal year was 304, of which 28 
were fatal. Mr. Spencer makes out a strong case for the 
raising of the flash point to 105 deg. Fahr. He is convinced 
that the price of oil would not be increased by raising the 
flash point, whilst the number of accidents would be con- 
siderably reduced. The importation of Russian oil into 
this country had nearly doubled during the past year, and 
almost the whole of this oil had a flash point of over roo deg. 
It was sold to consumers at as low a price as the low-flash 
oil. Mr. Spencer further points out that oil in common 
use for lamps is exempt from the Petroleum Acts, and can 
"s Сере іп any quantity without licence or regulation of any 
ind. 


Much of the chinaware and decorative pottery which has 
been credited to Germany, it has often been pointed 5 
really of British manufacture. The Pottery Gazette received 
a few days ago from a very large firm of Continental 
potters a letter in which they said :—“ We have much 
difficulty with our porcelain teacups (biscuit) which crook 
in firing, and you would greatly oblige us by indicating to 
us the proceeding to observe for avoiding this crooking.” 
This letter and appeal for practical help would seem to 
show that the German and other pottery manufacturers 
are not by any means so far advanced as is often thought 
in this country. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


GARDEN FURNITURE. 
DESIGNED BY C. H. B. QUENNELL, ARCHITECT. 


ІР addition to his very successful work іп the manufac- 
ture of artistic mantelpieces, Mr. White, of Bedford, 
has taken up the much-neglected subject of garden furni- 
ture, and one of the results is apparent in the excellent 
designs by Mr. Quennell which we publish to-day. It is 
a pleasure to see such vigorous, tasteful designs carried out 
by a manufacturer who has already earned a good repute 
for sound constructive woodwork. Mr. White deserves the 
success which should follow well-directed enterprise. 

Our readers would find an application to Mr. White, at 
Bedford, for his catalogue repay them, for the interest in 
his various specialities of entrance gates, fruit trays, mantel- 
pieces, garden seats, &c.,is considerable; he holds a high 
position as a manufacturer of artistic things. 


“ GLEBELANDS," WOKINGHAM. 
ERNEST NEWTON, ARCHITECT. 


We now supplement our last week's sketches of this 
admirable house by elevations and plans, which, together, 
will enable our readers to form a fair idea of the whole. 
The two little crownsover the entrance door-hood with the 
owner's initials and date indicate the erection of the house 
in Jubilee year. We should also point out that the lead 
gutters over the bay windows have quaintly modelled 
flowers at intervals. 


——— ——. ......... 


Leros bricklayers are to get an advance of .4ز‎ per hour 


‘in the event of the other points in the dispute being 


amicably settled. 


Manchester. 
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ward pressure of the nave-vault was transmitted by the flying- 
buttresses to the buttresses of the aisle-walls. (In later 
times the buttresses were weighted with pinnacles—almost 
the only invention in construction due to the Gothic 
architects.) In the Romanesque churches—e.g., in the 
nave of Durham- the flying-buttresses were sheltered from 
disintegration by the weather by being placed beneath the 
lean-to roof of the aisle: in Gothic churches they were 
usually built in the open air above the aisle-roof. 

Meanwhile arch-construction had improved. First of 
all, the medizval architects strengthened the arches by 
building them in concentric rings (orders). Afterwards, 
to economise centreing, they recessed the orders to sub- 
arches. Orders were at first square-edged, then they were 
ornamented, finally they were moulded. And not only 
the arches of the piers, but those of the doors and windows 
were constructed and beautified in this way. The pier 
also was being developed. To the square or oblong pier 
of the sixth century a pilaster was added, facing the aisle, 
to support a broad arch thrown across the aisle, as at ۰ 
Eustorgio, Milan, circa goo. And when another broad arch 
was thrown across the nave, a pilaster was built to support 
it on the side of the pier which faced the nave. In SS. 
Felix e Fortunato, Vicenza (985), the two pilasters on the 
north and south sides of the pier took the form of engaged 
columns—+.e., columns half sank in the masonry of the 
pier. Thus the simple pier became a compound pier. 
The earliest Norman piers, e.g., at Chichester, are com- 
pound piers of this type, little more than masses of walling 
with shafts stuck on them. In later Norman work a 
circular or polygonal pier was often employed ; and this 
also was often ornamented with shafts, thus producing 
another variety of compound pier. At first the shafts or 
columns of the compound piers were arranged without 
much system, e.g., at Rochester. Afterwards they were 
arranged logically, j.e., according to the work they had 
to do. 

These “logical” piers were designed with reference 
partly to the vaulted roof, partly to the orders of the 
arch. Each rib of the vault of the nave and of that of the 
aisle had, or ought to have, attached to the pier, a shaft to 
support it; so also had each order of the arch, cf. 
Durham. In similar fashion, the plan of the capitals and 
bases was determined logically by the ribbing of the vault 
and the orders of thearch, In early Gothic architecture 
the rectangular compound pier was abandoned, not to re- 
appear till late in the 15th century, e.g., St. George's, 
Windsor, The compound cylindrical pier was adopted 
and developed. The favourite pier in early Gothic was 
that of Chichester presbytery, Lincolu choir, Salisbury, 
Amiens, and Westminster—a central cylinder with de- 
tached shafts, usually of some dark marble. Another 
compound pier, however, was іп use—e.g., at Beverley— 
consisting of a cluster of engaged columns. This, being 
stronger, eventually ousted the pier with detached shafts, 
and reached its highest development in the piers of 
Exeter, which consist of 16 clustered columns. In 
later Gothic the latter piet was often reduced to a cluster 
of four engaged columns, separated by broad channels. 
Romanesque architecture then, was the art, perfected 
between the fourth and the rath centuries, of construct- 
ing vaulted buildings, basilican in plan. Gothic was the 
scientific and artistic development of Romanesque. 


* 


— AOS 


THE LONDON TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
BOARD, 


ROM the quarterly report of the Technical Education 
Board of the London County Council which has just 

been issued, we learn that a system of co-operation has 
been established between the Bolt Court School and the 
Northampton Institute, whereby the pupils of the school 
will secure the advantages of the optical and electro- 
depositing laboratories of the institute and will also be able 
to attend special lectures and demonstrations, in which 
the valuable collection of apparatus belonging to the 
institute and the services of the scientific staff of the 
institute will be available to the pupils of theschool. The 
attendance at the classes of the Bolt Court School has 
been well maintained, whilst the work carried out by the 
students is much improved in character. Mr. Cecil L. 
Burns, having received an appointment under the Govern- 
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and in the 13th the people set about evangelising them- 
selves. After the Norman conquest, as the people became 
more English, so the architecture was affected, and here 
they had written the vicissitudes of their national fortune. 
He pointed out that hitherto their survey had reflected 
the spirit of its own age, but in the ا‎ century there 
was no distinctive feature; it revived the spirit of every 
age; but where, oh, where was the spirit of theage ? Was 
it not the engineer of the 19th century who had made the 
coming age his own? | 


“ ARCHITECTURE IN THE DARK Aczs." 


This was the title of Mr. Bond's second lecture. Mr. 
Bond first pointed out that the history of ecclesiastical 
architecture was in the main the history of the attempts to 
construct an imperishable house of God, secured against 
fire by a vaulted ceiling of stone. The problem how to 
make a church fireproof was solved in different fashions. 
In the Byzantine Empire the vault generally took the 
form of a dome; in Syria that of a flat stone ceiling ; in 
Southern France and Northern Spain that of a tunnel or 
wagon vault ; in the rest of Western Christendom that of 
an intersecting vault, at first groined, i.e., without ribs, 
and afterwards with ribs. The problem how to construct 
a groined vault with adequate supports and abutments was 
solved in the Basilica of Maxentius, built circa 300, and still 
standing. All that the mediaeval architects of Western 
Europe had to do was to reproduce the Basilica of 
Maxentius. This they were unable to do till the 12th 
century, probably because they had lost the secret of 
making Roman concrete. When they did at last solve the 
problem at Durham and Vezelay they solved it by methods 
of their own. 

Not being able to reproduce the vaulted halls of Pagan 
Rome, the builders contented themselves at first with re- 
producing the unvaulted halls or basilicas; the character- 
istic feature of which was that they were divided into 
nave and aisles, and that the columns, usually Ionic or 
Corinthian,which separated the nave from the aisles, being 
of classical proportions, about nine times as high as they 
were broad, were too slender to carry a stone vault. The 
Early Christian churches, therefore, had perforce roofs of 
wood. These classical columns, together with their bases 
and capitals, and entablature, were, even in the fourth 
century, usually taken from some Pagan building. 
Columns and capitals, however, became more and more 
scarce; and square piers of small stones or bricks, as 
in sixth-century churches at Ravenna, had to be sub- 
stituted for monolithic columns. In Constantine's basilican 
churches the columns carried sometimes lintels, ). the 
classical entablature, with its triple division of architrave, 
frieze, and cornice, sometimes arches. But the classical 
columns, being slender and weak, had to be set close 
together, and the arches consequently were nárrow. The 
new square piers, being short and thick and strong, could 
be set further apart, and thepier-arches, therefore, became 
wide. Again, the new pier being so massive and strong, 
was able to carry a stone vault instead of a perishable 
wooden ceiling. Many centuries, however, passed before 
the medizval architects invented fully satisfactory methods 
of constructing and keeping up stone vaults. The art of 
constructing a semidome over the apse they seemed never 
to have lost. 

Then groined vaults were built in the crypt of the 
ancient Cathedral of Brescia (eighth century); the 
ambulatory of St. Stephen's, Verona (ninth century); 
over little chapels and oratories at Torcello (ninth 
century); and over the side aisles, as in the Norman 
churches of the ııth century. Finally the high nave 
was vaulted, perhaps first at Durham, circa 1100. But the 
framework of every vault consisted of a number of arches, 
and these, like all arches, had outward thrusts; they were 
always trying to push outward the walls which supported 
them. To stop these outward thrusts, therefore, the 
builders thickened the walls at the points where the thrusts 
were most felt, This thickening of the walls was called a 
buttress. The aisle-walls, thus buttressed, were safe 
against the thrusts of the aisle-vaulting. But the high 
wall—the clerestory wall—of the nave could not be 
effectually buttressed against the thrusts of the nave-vault. 
Tilted arches—flying buttresses—were therefore set up ; 
their foot rested in the buttresses of the aisle-wall, whilst 
their head was built into the clerestory wall. Thusthe out- 
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Scjence and Art Department during the year amounted to 
£626,335, of which £58,891 were expenses of administra- 
tion, and the remainder consisted of grants to colleges of 
science and art and museums. | 


و و سے 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE AS A HOME 
FOR LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


ig having been agreed that the Government should take 

over a portion of the Imperial Institute for the purpose 
of affording increased accommodation for the University 
of London, a Treasury Minute giving effect to the propo- 
sals for this purpose has just been issued. From this jt 
appears that the lease under which the buildings are held 
from the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 will be 
transferred to the Commissioners of Works as representing 
the Crown, and the latter Commission will thereupon 
become responsible for maintenance, rates, custody, and 
protection of the buildings. The Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851 have assented to this arrangement. A 
portion of the western end of the building will be assigned 
to the Imperial Institute free of rent, and the eastern end 
and central portion will form the home of the London 
University. This arrangement will necessitate certain 
structural alterations, which will be carried out by the 
Office of Works. 

The vote of £65,000 to carry out this arrangement was 
agreed to by the House of Commons, on Monday, 31st 
july, in Committee of Supply. In answer to Sir Charles 

ilke, Mr. Akers-Douglas explained that the money was 
asked for to purchase a portion of the Imperial Institute 
for the housing of the London University. The space 
which would be given to the University in the building 
would be far greater than was now enjoyed by that росу ; 
and in consideration for the transfer of the lease to the 
Office of Works, the Government would provide funds 
sufficient to pay off the existing mortgage of £40,000, 
and discharge the floating debt of £15,000. In addition 
to the cost of structural alterations, estimated at £7,000, 
£3,000 was asked for in the estimate for the maintenance 
and repair of the buildings and for the purcbase of the 
necessary furniture. As regards accommodation for the 
practical examinations of the University in physics and 
chemistry, it has been agreed that this shall be provided 
in the new buildings about to be erected for the Royal 
College of Science, subject to arrangement between the 
two bodies as to dates of user. 


* 


THE HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AT 
VENTNOR. 


NEW block of the Royal National Hospital for Con- 
۸ sumption at Ventnor was opened on the طاو‎ inst. by 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, Governor of the Isle of 
Wight, acting on behalf of the Queen. Тһе new block 
has been built at a cost of £ 11,800, exclusive of furnishing, 
and it comprises three houses, designated respectively the 
Armitage Hospital, the cost of which has been defrayed 
by the executors of the late Mr. Edward Armitage, К.А.; 
the Burgoyne Hospital, built at the cost of the treasurer ; 
and the Peemuller Hospital, the cost of which Dr. Pee- 
muller has promised to defray. Mr. Theodore Saunders, 
of Ventnor, is the architect, and the work has been carried 
out by Mr. Albert Sims. The new block has been built 
of local stone with freestone dressings. It bas been 
designed generally to harmonise with the existing build- 
ings, and is fitted internally with all the latest improve- 
ments that time and experience have rendered necessary. 
The three houses will accommodate 21 patients, allowing 
a separate south sleeping chamber for every patient, and 
a separate south sitting-room for every seven patients. In 
addition to these rooms for patients, there is complete 
accommodation for the requisite staff of nurses. The 
floors and staircases are of teak throughout, and the walls 
are faced with Parian cement, the angles of all walls, 
floors, and ceilings being rounded, to prevent dust lodg- 
ment. The outer hall and vestibule is suitably tiled. The 
foundation stone was laid on July 31st, 1897, in memory of 
the late Prince Henry of Battenberg. 
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ment of India, has resigned the post of headmaster of the ' 
Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts, and his place has 
been filled by Mr. W. Dalton, headmaster of the Hudders- 
field School of Art. Additional accommodation has been 
provided for the bookbinding department of the Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, Regent Street. Тһе total num- : 
ber of students on the register of the school for the session 
just ended was 552. The Building Trades School, which 
has been temporarily conducted by the Board in Cassland 
House, Hackney, has, under special arrangement, been 
transferred to the governors of the Hackney Institute. The 
Board will make liberal contributions towards the main- 
tenance of the school. Negotiations are taking place 
between the Charity Commissioners, the Board, and the 
governors of the Hackney Institute with reference to the 
acquisition by the governors of the premises of the 
North-East London Institute for the purposes cf a techni- 
cal institute and school of science, art, and music, as well 
as commercial subjects. It is hoped that when this is 
accomplished there may be some approximation to a com- 
plete polytechnic for Hackney. By the consent of the 
Statutory Commissioners the Board has had an opportunity 
of expressing its views on the statute recently drafted for 
the government of the reorganised University of London. 
The Board has expressed its general approval of the 
Commissioners! proposals, but has asked for further con- 
sideration of the provision in respect of two or three matters 
which affect the institutions in which the Board is specially 
interested. Considerable progress has been made in the 
domestic economy schools, and the instruction given in 
dressmaking has proved of great practical value. The 
expenses of the Board during the quarter amounted to 


£27,072. 


سے t‏ وی تست — 


THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


HE 46th report of the Department of Science and 
T Art, of the Committee of Council on Education, has 
just been issued as a Blue Book, and is signed by the Duke 
of Devonshire, President of the Council, Sir J. Gorst, 
Vice-President, and Sir J. Donnelly, secretary. Dealing 
with the science division, it states that in 1898 there were 
159 schools of science, with 21,193 students, which shows 
a considerable increase on the preceding year. Schools of 
science in Scotland are not included in these figures. 
During the year there were 158,370 students under in- 
struction in schools eligible for grants; 1,944 of the schools 
examined in 1898 were in England and Wales and 79 in 
Ireland. This is an increase on the previous year of 45 in 
England and Wales and a decrease of 42 in Ireland. The 
number of individual students who came up for examina- 
tion from these schools was 79,475. Besides these, 10,635 
self-taught students and pupils from classes ineligible for 
grants presented themselves for examination. Of the 
150,401 papers worked 94,475 passed. For the year the 
grants to science schools in England, Wales, and Ireland, 
exclusive of those made to training colleges, amounted to 
£169,604 3s. 3d. The payments on results of science 
examinations held in training colleges amounted to 
£8,948 10s., or an average of £2 os. 2d. for each student 
under instruction in science. The art division of the 
report shows that 12,041 elementary schools with 1,458,911 
scholars were taught drawing and examined under the 
regulations of the department during the year. Тһе total 
amount of grantg for drawing which were paid to these 
schools during the year was £118,253, or a payment of 
Is. 90, per scholar in average attendance. The number 
of art schools and classes examined in art in 18,8 was 
1,893 ; and the number of students under instruction was 
120,771. The number of visitors during the year at 
South Kensington was 977,305, and at Bethnal Green 
392,283, making a total of 1,360,588, which shows a 
decrease of 13,829 as compared with the previous year. 
With regard to technical education, the report states that 
the total amount expended during the year by local 
authorities in England and Wales was £843,190 175. 114. 
in addition to £62,649, raised by loan, for the erection of 
technical and science and art schools. In Ireland the 
estimated total expenditure during the year on technical 


education was £5,637 18s. 3d. “he expenditure of the 
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system, but it costs more per mile to put down, although 
the difference in cost has, Mr. Kennedy thinks, been 
greatly exaggerated. And, іп summing up, he advises the 
Council to adopt it, at any rate over all the central portion 
of their lines. And if it should be decided to carry out the 
long extensions to the south of London on an overhead 
system, there is no difficulty in arranging the cars so that 
they can pass from underground to overhead, with a very 
few seconds’ stoppage at the point of change. 


— e 


THE INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS. 


HE members of the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
are to hold a congress in Switzerland from the ist 

to the gth of September inclusive. The members will 
assemble at Basle, and on September 2nd will visit the 
Rheinfelden electrical power station, and will proceed on the 
same day to Zurich, where they will remain until Septem- 
ber 6th. During that time visits will be made to estab- 
lishments and places of electrical interest, including the 
works of the Oerlikon Company, those of Messrs. Brown, 
Boveri, & Co., the Dowson gas-generating station of the 
Zurich-Oerlikon Street Railway, Messrs. Escher, Wyss & 
Co.'s works, the municipal central electric lighting station 
and sub.station of Zurich, the new electrical power 
station at Schaffhausen, and the Falls of the Rhine. 
There will also be a visit to the iron and steel works of 
Messrs. Georg Fischer and to the National Museum at 


| Zurich. In the evening of September 5th a banquet will 


be given to the visitors by the Swiss firms and the 
Schweizerischer Elektrotechnischer Verein. On the evening 
of September 6th the members will leave for Lucerne, 
where they will inspect the street railways, the Rath- 
hausen Works, and the Stansstad-Engelberg Railway. 
They will then proceed direct to Interlaken, ria the Brinig 
Pass, and on September 8th will visit the Jungfrau Rail- 
way, via Lauterbrunnen and the Wengern Alp Railway, the 
power station at Lauterbrunnen also being inspected. On 
September oth there will be a visit to the Kander Werk 
at Spiez (central station for light and power distribution) 
and to the Burgdorf-Thun Electric Railway, which will 
bring the reunion to a close. 


SEE are 


THE CONTRACT FOR THE ATBARA 
BRIDGE. 


[uc comment has been made upon the 
‚ fact that the contract for the building of the Atbara 
Bridge had been placed with an American firm. The 
reasons for this have been fully disclosed in certain 
documents procured by the Government as the result of a 
question asked in the House of Commons by Sir Alfred 
Hickman on April 2oth, 1899. These documents have 
now been issued asa Parliamentary paper. The principal 
document forwarded by Lord Cromer was the memor. 
andum by Lieutenant-Colonel W. S. Gordon, R.E., who 
managed the purchase ofthe Atbara Bridge superstructure, 
which is as follows :— | 
“ Memorandum on the Superstructure of the Atbara 
Bridge. 

‚ " The original demand for this bridge was made by me 
in a letter to Colonel Western (War Department repre- 
sentative in London) on October ı6th, 1898, and he was 
requested to consult with Mr. Robertson as to the design, 
&c. In (һе meantime the Sirdar saw Mr. Robertson and 
fully explained to him the importance of quick delivery, in 
fact, to look about and see if any stock material could not 
be used in its construction. Apparently Mr. Robertson 
did not find anything suitable, and drew out designs for a 
bridge with full specifications. On arrival of the plans 
and tenders in Cairo on December 29th, 1898 (copy o 
which is marked A), Iat once saw that the bridge would 
have to be built üp from the bed of the river, and that, if 
the substructure was not finished at least some weeks 
before the flood came down, there would be no possi- 
bility of getting the bridge finished this year, and so for at 
least four to six months, the Khartum line would be cut off 
at the Atbara. I therefore telegraphed to Colonel Western 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD AND THE 
REHOUSING PROBLEM. 


N view of the decision of the House of Commons that 
the London School Board is not only to rehouse, but 
to do so retrospectively, those ténants who are com- 
pulsorily displaced through the necessity of building new 
schools, the official statement of the Board's case possesses 
some interest. It was prepared, says the Daily Chronicle, 
in answer to a request from the Home Secretary for a 
statement of the precise circumstances, and it sets forth 
that the number of complete sites from Session 1894 to 
1898 (both inclusive) in which more than twenty houses 
belonging to the labouring classes have been acquired is 
five. 

These five sites provided accommodation for 4,722 
children out of 69,626 places projected by the Board 
during the same period. In three of these cases 21 houses 
were taken—these being in each case two beyond the 
statutory number. In anotber case 23 houses were taken, 
being four beyond, and in another 30 houses were taken, 
being rr beyond the statutory number. 

On the general question of rehousing, the School 
Board pointed out that whilst railway companies and 
other bodies acquire powers for the compulsory acquisition 
of land for private profit or advantage, the Board, on the 
other hand, acquire such powers under statutory obliga- 
tion to provide school accommodation. Except in the 
suburbs, where alone vacant land can be secured, it is in 
the most crowded districts that the obligation on the 
Board to provide such accommodation is most imperative. 
If the Board are in all cases to be compelled to rehouse 
the population displaced within the limited radius of one 
mile in a district already thickly covered with houses, it 
would be, in many cases, difficult, if not impossible, to do 
so without displacing other persons of the same class. 

The Board also stated that their obligation to provide 
school accommodation is frequently the result of an 
increase in the population due to the erection from time 
to time of blocks of industrial dwellings by private and 
public bodies and companies, and that the necessity for 
rehousing might be avoided if, at the time such buildings 
were planned, the liability were imposed on the bodies or 
persons concerned to reserve space for the provision of 
school places, as was done upon the Millbank Prison 
site. 


THE ELECTRIC TRAMS FOR LONDON. 


ROFESSOR KENNEDY, F.R.S., has reported to 
the Highways Committee of the London County 
Council respecting the best form of electric traction for the 
tramways. Although Professor Kennedy (according to the 
Daily Chronicle) refers to four systems, only two are 
discussed as being within the range of practicability for 
London trams. One is the overhead-wire system, and 
the other the underground slot, or conduit, system. The 
former is more largely in use than the latter, and has been 
very successful in long, wide, and straight roads where the 
traffic is light. But Mr. Kennedy points out that such a 
system would be out of the question in the busy streets of 
London. One can imagine what the network of posts, 
trolley-wires, span-wires, stays, guys, and conductors 
would be like—say at the Elephant and Castle. And Mr. 
Kennedy asks whether the Council or Parliament would 
be likely to sanction any such works on the part of a 
private company. But further south of the Thames there 
are lines of trams which run along straight and broad 
roads into suburban and semi-rural districts. Here the 
disadvantages of the overhead system are at a minimum, 
and its comparative advantages are greatest; and there 
are no engineering difficulties in using the two systems, 
опе at each end of a line. But whether this is worth while 
in London, Mr. Kennedy thinks, is a matter for serious 
consideration. 

As to the underground conduit system, it is, says the 
Council's adviser, the only one used in New York, and is 
partly used in Washington, Buda-Pest, Berlin, and Paris. 
The ‘American experience of the conduit system is 
thoroughly satisfactory, and has been successfully carried 
out on a very large scale. The cost of power and of main- 
tenance is practically the same as that of the overhead 
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Colonel Western, and а сору of his report is attached to 
this memorandum, from which it will be seen how 
thoroughly the work has been carried out. 

“I have not referred to price, since that point was not 
considered by us of such great importance as the time for 
delivery, but having in my former memorandum stated 
that the price quoted by the nearest English firm was 
£10,400, I may mention that this was calculated on the 
weight of the English bridge being the same as the 
American, but I now gather that it would have been 
about 200 tons more, and at £15 15s. per ton would mean 
an increase of £ 3,150. 

“ Finally, I wonder that comment has not been made on 
the fact that the more expensive portion of the bridge was 
contracted for by an Italian firm; the answer to this being 
that there is only this single firm in Egypt possessing the 
required plant for sinking cylinders, &c., and until a British 
firm set up a plant in this country, I conclude that all 
bridges whose superstructures are built as those of the 
Atbara and others will continue to be contracted for by 
this Italian firm. 

“УУ, S. GORDON, Lieutenant-Colonel. 

* Cairo, May 14th, 1899.” 

The final report of inspection and tests of the Atbara 
Bridge, as built by the Pencoyd Ironworks, Philadelphia, 
which is also among the papers, states that work іп the 
shop actually began on February 8th, but little progress 
could be made on account of difficulty in procuring 
material, especially the plates, in sufficient quantity to 
allow the shop to make a fair start on the work. It was 
further delayed by the great snowstorm on February 13th 
until the 19th, when the work fairly began. The first ship- 
ment was made on February 25th, 1899. The second 
shipment was made on March 15th, 1899. Тһе character 
of the workmanship was very good, and was in accordance 


with American practice. Where finish was required for. 


the transmission of stress or for the strength of the piece, it 
was done; where it would serve no good purpose, it was 
not done, which was in accordance with American practice 
in all classes of structural and constructional work. The 
character of the work was very satisfactory. 


—— m 


THE PORCELAIN INDUSTRY OF CHINA. 


INTE-CHEN is renowned as the only place in which 
Chinese porcelain is made. The correspondent of a 
Shanghai journal recently visited the place. Не describes 
it as about 120 miles south-east of Kin-krang, the well- 
known treaty port on the Yang-tsze. Half the year it is 
accessible by large boats, and for the other half only smaller 
craft can reach the city. It lies in a natural basin or 
valley, with mountains all round, and is one of the busiest 
and dirtiest cities in China, The area of the valley being 
limited, the houses are crowded up close together, and the 
streets only 6 ft. wide. The officials put the population 
at half a million, but it is probably much greater. The 
population is composed of immigrants from all the 15 
provinces of China. Over 1,000 shops deal in nothing but 
porcelain, and the annual exportation is estimated at about 
a million sterling in value. Great highways from nine of 
the 18 provinces cross at Kinté-chen. The material for 
the porcelain is obtained in the prefecture, but a fine 
quality of white clay is got from Nang-kang-fu on Po- 
yang lake, whilst the colouring for the porcelain comes all 
the way from Yun-nan. Over 100 kilns are kept busy 
and 300,000 men, women, and children. А kiln takes 
three days to burn out and is charged on the average 86 
times a year. The correspondent inquired why porcelain 
was made only here, seeing that those connected with the 


informed that the dryness and lightness of the atmosphere 
of Kinté-chen were unmatched elsewhere in the empire, 
and as both of these qualities were of great importance in 
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on January 6th last, to say that we must have a bridge 
that wascapable of being launched or built up without 
false work in the river. 

** Colonel Western called for tenders to the rough speci- 
fication attached (B) from the four English firms who had 
quoted for earliest delivery and from two American. А 
copy of this result is attached marked (C), from which it 
will be seen that only one British firm made any ofler—viz. 
the Patent Shaft and Axle Company. 

“ The whole question was one of quick delivery, price 
was practically not considered. 

“ Estimate of time.—On October 29th, 1895, Colonel 
Western wrote and said that the bridge could not be 
completed under a year in the following words : — 

۰6 , , . There is at present, I am informed, small 
chance of the superstructure of this bridge being completed 
in فو‎ under 12 months—all shops being full of 
work,’ 

" On December rst, 1898, Mr. Robertson expressed his 
opinion thus :— 

“e , , . But this bridge will, in our opinion, take at 
least two years to build, and if, as we understand, a bridge 
is wanted before next floods, the following courses are 
open in mitigation of break. . . 2 

* (Mr. Robertson suggested a temporary bridge or ferry.) 

“In the face of all this, I feared there was little chance 
that the bridge could be finished before the flood, and 
therefore used every effort to get quick quotations else- 
where, and privately referred to America (the English 
reports being so hopeless), and then got a telegram from 
America (Pencoyds) offering a suitable standard bridge 
for delivery in six weeks. On this I telegraphed to Colonel 
Western :— 

۰» Pencoyd Company, Philadelphia, offer eight 150 
through spans, 28,000 dols., delivery six weeks, load two 
consolidations go tons each train load, 26 cwt. per linear 
foot, unless you can do better you may accept seven spans 
only, please arrange for inspection, design is considered 
satisfactory, as firm work to good standards, inform them 
that each of our piers will be two ro-ft. cylinders 150-ft. 
centre to centre. Bridge company must fix distance apart 
transversely to suit their design and must provide caps for 
cylinders and all above.’ (January 11th, 1899.) 

‘Colonel Western replied that this bridge could not be 
built without false work, on which I telegraphed:— — 

“ “Why cannot Pencoyd's bridge be launched? Will 
you demand quotation for bridge possible for launching 
from them and other firms ?' (January ııth, 1899.) 

'* And again on January 2oth last :— 

“e , , . ReAtbara Bridge superstructuie, have you 
any reply from Pencoyd 7 Do you wait designs; the earllest 
date that can be given required immediately, also distance 
transversely between cylinders ; do you understand spans 
150 ft. between centres of piers 2” 

“ Receiving a satisfactory reply, I telegraphed on Janu- 
ary 23rd last as follows:— 

** . , . Accept unless you сап do better,’ бс. 

“ And finally received reply that Colonel Western had 
closed with Pencoyds and to final rough specification, 
marked (D), Colonel Western not having received any 
better offer from England to the rough specification (B) 
referred to above. 

“Іп the meantime one of the directors of the Patent 
Shaft and Axle Company called on me at the Citadel and 
asked what the result of the offers for the bridge to speci- 
fication (B) had been. 

“ When I told him that we had placed the order with 
Pencoyd for complete delivery in six weeks, he told me that 
they could not possibly compete against such quick deli- 
very, and that he doubted whether any firm in the United 


Kingdom could make as good an offer as they had made 
, manufacture came from all parts of China, and was 


(the Patent Shaft and Axle Company), as they were, he 
believed, the only firm in the United Kingdom that rolled 


their own material, all other bridge makers having to de- | 


successfully producing the best porcelain, the art had 
. become confined to that city. Formerly the kilns were 


scattered about the neighbourhood of Kinté-chen, but had 
gradually all been concentrated there, as the ware produced 


pend for their rolling on outside firms, who might or might 
not be able to give preference to this work. 
“It would be very interesting to ascertain if any firms 


in the United Kingdom have any prepared designs for 


` was better there than elsewhere. The city has been the seat 


. of porcelain manufacture for 2,500 years, and it is said that 


no improvements have been made 1n the methods during 


i that long period. The workmen are very expert and 


a suitable bridge as ordered by us to our specification 
(B) on which work could be commenced at once, as in the 
case of Pencoyd. 

“The whole of the material for the bridge has been 
inspected by a representative sent from England by 
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floor plates, and cast-iron parapets for the Town Council, 
Halifax, for the lump sum of £3,089 185. gd. 


Tue Hambledon Schools, Henley-on-Thames, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland's patent 
Manchester grates, patent exhaust roof ventilators and in- 
let panels, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

Messrs. H. W. SauBipGE & Son, of Birmingham, have 
opened show-rooms at 10, Farringdon Avenue, London, 
E.C., where they will show all their latest patterns of chan- 
deliers, gas fittings, electric light fittings, oil work, kerb 
suites, fire brasses, dogs, fire screens, jardinieres, kettles, 
stands, &c., in brass and wrought iron; also a large 
number of the running patterns of Messrs. Winfields, 
Limited ; also their patent “ Eclipse" pendant, for gas, 
electric light, and oil 


i m 


JOTTINGS. 


NE of the many interesting objects to be seen at the 

Paris Exhibition next year is a plan of Moscow, 

showing the various features of the town modelled in 
relief. It is valuedat £ 5,000. 


А CHARTER of incorporation has been granted to Leigh, 
Lancashire. Тһе Town Council is to consist of 24 coun- 
cillors and eight aldermen. Leigh has now a population 
of over 37,000, and a ratable value of £ 149,000. 


Tue Office of Works have closed, by the erection of 
barriers, King Street, Westminster, and now that nearly 
all the buildings which occupied the frontages have been 
razed to the ground, the work of clearing the site for the 
foundations of the new Government buildings will be 
commenced. 


Тне proposed new public baths for Small Heath, Birming- 
ham, were originally estimated to cost £37,000, but con- 
siderable modifications have been made in the plans, so 
that the estimated cost has been reduced to / 30,000, at 
which price Messrs. B. Whitehouse & Sons have contracted 
to do the work. 


Mr. R. G. Thomas, chairman of the Menai Bridge Urban 
District Council, propounds a scheme of water supply 
from one source in the Snowdon Mountains for the whole 
of the island of Anglesey and certain districts on the Car- 
narvonshire side of the Menai Straits on the line of route 
of the proposed mains, which would have to be carried 
under the Menai Straits, unless permission can be 
obtained to convey them over either the Britannia Tubulat 
Bridge orthe Menai Suspension Bridge. Mr. Thomas 
estimates that his scheme will cost £300,000 to carry out, 
and proposes the formation of a joint water supply Board, 
consisting of representatives of tlie various local governing 


bodies. 

A sIX-LIGHT stained glass window ‘has been placed in 
Dunbar Parish Church, the gift of the Duke and Duchess 
of Roxburghe. The window occupies the centre of the 
apse looking eastwards, the windows on either side being 
those of the Hay and Drysdale family. Qa the tracery 
are figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity, and below 15 а 
six-light window, the three upper lights representing the 
Ascension, and the three bottom lights the Nativity. The 
background of all the windows is a pale green, the pre- 
dominant colours in the Ascension crimson, purple, and 
blue, and in the Nativity several rich shades of crimson an 


blue. The windows were designed and executed by Mr. 
Edward Frampton, of Eden" ' 


PATENTS 
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rapid—the time occupied by the clay foralarge flower 
vase on the turning lathe until it was ready for the first 
burning was only two-and-a-half minutes, and the whole 
population is industrious, prosperous, and well-disposed 
towards foreigners. The correspondent concludes by 
recommending railway syndicates to keep the city in view, 


for a line touching it would largely control the carriage of 


the porcelain throughout China. It is near the green-tea 
district of south-western Annui and eastern Kiang-si, and 
the black-tea districts of north-western Fu-khien, and still 
nearer to the great coal region along the Kuan-sin river. 
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WATER FINDING. 

«© THE Theory of Water Finding ” is the title of an inter- 

esting pamphlet (price 1s. 6d.) by Mr. B. Tompkins, 
of Chippenbam, dealing with the debatable question of 
discovering water by means of the divining rod. Mr. 
Tompkins relates his own personal experiences with the 
divining rod, and very interesting they are. Certainly he 
has been been very successful in his undertakings, and the 
results are such as to lead one to accept Mr. Tompkins's 
own emphatic belief in the virtue of the rod. Mr. 
Tompkins works on the satisfactory principle of ''no 
result no pay," so that the actual finding of water in 
sufficient quantity is a sine диа non of success. He has 
discovered water for a large number of noblemen and 
gentry, as well as manufacturers, brewers, district, parish 
and town councils, to say nothing of colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and a South African estate of 220,000 
acres. 

The chapter in which Mr. Tompkins seeks to explain 
the origin and working of the mysterious power which 
operates the diviving rod with the finder as a medium is 
very interesting. He asserts that this power is really an 
electric force transmitted from the underground stream 
or spring to the medium acting as the receiving 
instrument. Тһе effects produced by this electric 
force Mr. Tompkins thus describes :—“ The expert being 
a receiving instrument, as soon as he passes over these 
currents, feels them instantly in his feet, legs, and over 
the body ; in fact, I often feel them five or ten yards 
before [ come to the main current, and would do so 
after passing over this line for about the same distance, 
which the divining rod indicates by rising in the same 
way as when heat, applied to water in an engine, causes 
a pressure of steam to be indicated on the gauge. The 
rod immediately points in the direction in which the 
current flows up to a certain spot, when the rod rises 
to its full height, and because it cannot go higher than 
a vertical position, it revolves over and over again. When 
I am tracing this current there is a magnetic influence 
set up or produced in the body, and which exists at the 
spot in a much larger degree than over or on this current, 
because even against my inclination or will, the power 
leads, invites, and even compels me to come to this cer- 
tain spot, as long as I hold the twig or rod or other means 
for discovery.” ۱ 

We know that many people scout the idea of finding 
water by the means as described and explained by Mr. 
Tompkins. But, however sceptical people may be, Mr. 
Tompkins has adduced facts and arguments sufficient in 
support of his theory, attested by actual results in his own 
personal experience, to raise the question whether those 
who doubt are wiser than those who believe. At least опе 
clever engineer to whom we have spoken on the subject, 
whilst taking leave to doubt the theory, was willing to 
admit there “ might be something in it." Probably, this 
was the view taken by many who have employed Mr. 
Tompkins, and since they only had to pay for results and 
not for experiments they may well be satisfied there is 
“something in it." 


— O D 
TRADE NOTES. 


M ESSRS.PEIRSON & CO., engineers and ironfounders 

17 & 18, St. Dunstan's Hill, Great Tower Street, E.C., 
have obtained the contract for the supply of the Godley 
Bridge and erection of same at Halifax, comprising girders, 
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in all the world of art, if there is one thing in this country 
for which we may claim some universal recognition, it is 
surely for our domestic architecture. For nowhere 
in the world now is there such excellent house- 
building as in the better class of English work. 
In Great Britain we have erected, in both town 
and country, private houses, which, for their combined 
qualities of artistic and practical design, are hard to beat, 
and very seldom to be matched, anywhere in the world. 
We know of quite modest country-houses in England 
which, for simple expressive art and comfortable appoint- 
ments, leave little to be desired, though they are not 
widely advertised. And one has only to compare the best 
class of English work with what one sees or hears of in 
other countries to feel that in this department of art Eng- 
land holds a very high place. For those who have helped 
to create this our art authorities may have scant esteem, 
but the fact remains. For our.part we have never ceased 
to emphasise the debt of thanks we owe to those men wlio 
have built us comfortable and artistic houses. It would be 
invidious, perhaps, to name names, but we venture to asaert, 
without fear of contradiction, that there has been no 
Proper recognition, with one exception, at the hands of the 
Academy of those who have made English domestic 
architecture famous the world over. Апа, at least, one 
who has done so much to make modern English homes 
renowned for their beauty and comfort still remains with- 
out the gate of Royal Academy exclusiveness. 

This sort of thíng does not affect the individual so much 
as the general body ot artists, to whom it reveals a weak 
and fallacious system of choosing the men whom the 
Academy delights to honour, and so discounts the value of 
the result. Moreover, it disheartens those men who have 
any right to hope for reward of this kind at some future 
time. We know of no profession in which enthusiastic 
nd ideal aspirations get so damped down as in the varying 
work and drudgery ofen architectural practice. And now 
even the hope a man may indulge in of one day winning his 
way into the charmed circle of Royal Academy member- 
ship is dashed with the reflection that. “influence at 
court ” is almost as much a necessity as distinctive genius 
or ability. That is why Robinson, the black-and-white 
man; Jones, the sculptor; and Smith, the architect, say 
the Academy is all a pious fraud —until they get ele:ted ! 


Qoa‏ سس 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 

HE Fine Art Galleries have been exceptionally intet- 
esting to the architect lately, for they have held a 
most delightful, if small, collection of Spanish water 
colours by Ernest George, and water colouts by A. N. 
Roussoff, of Continental, and Herbert Marshall, of London 
scenes, besides delicately wrought water-colours by H. R. 
Newman, of Japanese buildings and flowers, and broad, 
vigorous drawings of English country and English archi- 
tecture by Orlandi. The ärchitectural interest in all three 


is considerable. 


As for the 53 charming water-colours of Spain by Ernest 
George, one cannot speak too highly. Within the artist's 
aims and limitations they are about perfect. They 
have the direct, vivid touch of the long-practised and 
accomplished artist, with no trace left of what 
once almost amounted to spottiness in Mr. George's 
work. They have delightful atmosphere, and in some 
cases most charming colour effects. If as a whole they 
may a little weary by their persistent brightness, they are 
at least varied in effect within the bright and usually 
sunshiny outlook of their author. Мо one has seized on 
quaint and picturesque architectural subjects with a 
daintier or surer hand, and, whilst free and light in 
touch, rendered them with more telling emphasis. 

Іт is a recurring treat to see Mr. Ernest George's draw- 
ings, and we could wish it came oftener. That an atchitect 
and water-colour artist such as he lacks our British 
hallmarks of distinction reflects heavily on the judgment 
of the Royal Academy, for we all owe a debt of gratitude to 
one who has made so many English country-houses of 
abiding charm and interest, and also given fresh distinction 
to English water-colour art. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY HONOURS. 


ТН Royal Academy Exhibition of 1899 is now a thing 

of the past, and will be remembered as one of the 
most mediocre shows of recent years, as also one ofthe 
most successful as regards the attendance of the public 
and sales. These two facts taken together do not form a 
surprising conjunction, though it might not be wholly fair, 
perhaps, to take such conjunction as an infallible guide to 
the standard of public taste. No doubt the art of painting 
15 subservient to the clever treatment of a realistic incident 
of common life, as far as the general public are concerned. 
Of colour values and the quality of brushwork the 
general run of visitors to the Academy know little and care 
less. Therefore though the standard of art may not be 
such as to commend it as of the highest to those compet- 
ent to judge, yet the fact that it has received the approval 
of the hangers at the Academy gives it a distinctive value 
in the estimation of the public. Beyond which there is 
alwaysa fair amount of tolerably good work to atone for 
much that is bad and inferior. So that whether the show 
be good, bad, or indifferent, the gauging of the public 
appreciation cannot be based upon any stated standard of 
excellence. | | 

It is sometimes the fashion to depreciate academic 

honours, as some artists and architects we know have done. 
All the same the distinction of exhibiting at the Academy 
is one that is coveted and sought after by an ever in- 
creasing multitude. It is a matter of indifference to the 
outside public that the method of selecting works for ex- 
hibition, or of electing an artist to the rank of membership 
with the Academy, does not always secure legitimate 
results, and even artists themselves (including architects 
of course) are as ready to scramble for a place on the walls, 
or election to membership as if there were no such thing 
‚as favour, or luck, about the business. This desire for 
‘public recognition is а by no means ignoble one. А man's 
desire that his work should bring him fame, and, it may be, 
academic distinction is perfectly laudable and right. It 
‘has been most truly said, “ Man shall not live by bread 
alone." То eat of the sweat of his brow is an inevitable 
duty for the man who wishes to preserve his independence, 
but his money, and all that it procures him, will constitute 
but poor satisfaction if that is the sole end of all his toil. 
There are men who are as oblivious of any care for 
distinction as they are indifferent to pecuniary con- 
siderations: their delight is in their work, their satisfaction 
in its perfect accomplishment. Such men are rare indeed, 
but there have been some, and will be again. It is to the 
shame and loss of such bodies as the Royal Academy that 
their genius and their work have been passed over un- 
recognised. 

As matters stand at present academic honours are 
ranted chiefly to those who angle for then: most success- 
ully, and whose talent is up to some sort of respectable 

standard besides. When vacancies occur the next best 
outsider is by no means the one to be sure of election, nor 
does promotion from associateship to full honours follow 
upon any recognised basis of promotion by merit. It is 
all, or pretty nearly all, a matter of voting. So that failure 
to become an associate of the Royal Academy, or to gain 
promotion from associateship to full honours, is no indi- 
cation of the respective merits of candidates. It is in our 
opinion one of the most urgent points for Academy reform 
that real eminence in artistic work should take every 
precedence in a candidate's credentials for Academ 

honours. And there should, in our judgment, be a muc 

more generous appreciation of architecture and sculpture 


as fine arts. . 
Architecture, we аге told, is 
<“, , . the noblest of all the Arts. 


Painting and Sculpture are but images." 


The Royal Academy evidently think otherwise, and hence 
architecture as au art is relegated to the background. Yet, 
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surveyor to the Halifax Corporation, a position he has 
ably hlled for the past 26 years, previous to which period 
he was assistant in the borough engineer's department for 
four years, so that he has been 30 years in the service of 
the Corporation. The Halifax Courier says that the re- 
signation is contemplated simply because Mr. Escott feels 
that he has held office quite long enough, but under 
وس‎ that considerations of health have also weighed with 
im. ' 


ST. GEoncE's Church, at the top of Lord Street, Liver. 
pool, is now undergoing demolition, and the workmen have 
Just come upon a curious relic of bygone days. The 
church stands on the site of a baronial castle said to 
have been first built by Roger de Poictiers in 1073. After 
being used for various purposes, the castle was demolished 
last century to make room for the church. While at 
work last Tuesday the demolishers of the church came 
upon a large slab in the east aisle immediately 
under the stained-glass window facing Lord Street. The 
slab being raised disclosed 12 steps cut out in rock and 
leading to a platform, and an arched doorway led to 
another flight of five steps, at the foot of which was a 
square chamber about 14 ft. in height, also cut in the 
rock. From this place there is a passage apparently 
running in the direction of the river, whilst marks on the 
walls suggested that the tide flowed in at high water, 
though the church is on a high level and nearly 200 yatds 
irom the river. It is supposed that these steps and 
passages were hewn in the rock to provide an outlet 
rom the castle near the waterside, and that when the 
castle was removed it was thought easier to cover the 
entrance than to fill up the passage. Foul air prevented 
the workmen from exploring further. 


We are glad to see that the Council of the National Trust 
for Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty have 
their eye upon the country as well as the town, and that 
they are making a vigorous effort to purchase for the 
nation a lovely woodland slope in Kent at Ide Hill 
Houses have already sprung up on the neighbouring 
summit of Toys Hill, and will doubtless soon spread in 
other directions. The hill commands a wide and beautiful 
view of the Weaid of Kent as far as the Ashdown Forest 
range. The sum required is £1,750, of which about 
£1,500 has already been promised, and it is earnest! 
hoped that the remaining amount will soon be obtained, 
as the option of purchase will only remain open a short 
time, 


RESPECTING the proposed deputation to Mr. Balfour 
arranged by the Congress of Archzological Societies at 
Burlington House in July last, in regard to the question of 
the custody of local records, Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., 
writes:—“ At the congress held at Burlington House on 
July 12th under the presidency of Viscount Dillon 1t was 
resolved: ‘The Congress of Archzological Societies In 
union with the Society of Antiquaries, having regard to 
the revelations relating to the custody and condition of wils, 
parish registers, and other public documents in the recent 
Shipway pedigree case, in which so many documents were 
forged and stolen, considers that steps should be taken to 
ask Government to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the subject of the better preservation and arrange 
ment of such records, whereby such practices may 
rendered impossible in the future.’ Will you allow me to 
inform the many members represented by the congress that 
Mr. Balfour is unable to receive a deputation, but has 
promised to consider càrefully any memorial that may e 
sent to him by the congress, and to bring it to the know- 
ledge of the committee to which it is the intention of the 
Government to refer the matter ? ” 


THE London County Council are in difficulties respecting 
the rehousirg of the people who have to quit Angel Court, 
a crowded little slum off the Strand, which is to 

cleared in connection with the Council's Clare Market 
improvement scheme. The Council have 0 fered 
them accommodation at the Millbank dwellings, 
but these are not only too far off for this class of people 
who find their employment chiefly in the imm late 
neighbourhood of Covent Garden, but also too expensive 
Keally what the Council should have done would have 
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Tue Leeds Corporation offer premiums of £20 and {10 
for the two best designs submitted in competition for 
a branch library and reading-rooms at Stocks Hill, 
Armley. Terms of the competition and particulars of site 
‚tan be obtained on application to the City Engineer, 
Municipal Buildings, Leeds. Тһе competition is limited 
to architects practising in Leeds, and the date for sending 
in designs is thetist of October. 
Tug Flimbly and Broughton Moor Colliery Company, 
(Maryport) invite plans and designs, with rough estimates, 
or tbe erection of an institute and 20 cottages upon their 
property at Broughton Moor. 
THE time for sending in designs in the Plumstead 
municipal buildings competition has been extended to the 
end of August. | 


We had a look in at the Sanitary Institute the other 
afternoon to see the models and drawings submitted in the 
competition instituted by the London County Council for 
the best design for a dust-cart. The premium was only 
£25, but over 300 sent in models or drawings. As may be 
imagined, the designs are very various, though a 
number of the best are all modelled on somewhat 
similar lines. Mr. Law, M.I.C.E., the assessor, has, we 
think, made a very proper award, for the van shown by 
Messrs. Glover, of Warwick, combines the main essentials 
of a sanitary dust-cart with commendable skill and sim- 
pe It is very much in the form of the vans already to 

seen in more than one district of the metropolis. But 
the cover, of galvanised iron, and circular in form, is divided 
into four sections, which slide over one another from side 
toside. The sectional frame, consististing of a longitu- 
dinal ridge, and a circular rib over the centre of the cart, 
js fitted with galvanised iron windguards, to prevent the 
wind blowing the dust about as it is emptied into the van. 
These seem to be scarcely deep enough in our opinion. À 
screw atrangement is po for tipping the van, and a 
seat is also provided for the driver. We should say that 
this van scores over its competitors by reason of its 
simplicity of arrangement and construction, coupled with 
the maximum of efficiency. | 


А coop many of the designs are more or less complicated 
in their arrangement. Some have their covers worked by 
pulley chains, others by balance weights ; some bave eight 
openings in tbe cover, some six, and some four ; some have 
windguards formed like a box over each compartment, 
some have no windguards at all. In fact the ideas are 
many, but few аге practicable. Itis, of course, obvious that 
the fewer working parts there are tbe better for the 
ейсіерсу of the van. The men do not require to be 
bothered with all sorts of complicated arrangements, and 
tbe automatic arrangements are likely to get quickly out 
ef order. Altogether we should say tbat the chief result 
of this competition has been to show that the designing of 
a satisfactory dust-cart depends less upon ingenuity of 
idea than a practical knowledge of what is required, and 
an experienced judgment as to what would be practicable 
and What would not. 


. PENDING the appointment of a successor to Mr. Walter 
Crane as director of the Royal College of Art at South 
Kensington, Mr. Allan Cole is acting in that capacity. 
OwiNG to the Government having acquired the offices of 
Messrs. Ardron & Dawson, architects, 8, Delahay Street, 
Westminster, they have now removed to 6, Old Queen 
Street, Westminster, ۷۰ | ۱ 

Tue Ruskin Museum Committee of the Sheffield City 
Council have decided to recommend for appointment as 
the new curator, Mr. Gill Parker, now assistant secretary 
of the Leeds Institute of Science, Art, and Literature. 


‘Phe memorial to the late William Black is to take the 
unusual form of a beacon light to be erected off 6۲ 
` Point, in the island of Mull, and is to cost about £700. Of 
that sum more than £500 has been already received. 


. WE understand that Mr. Edward ۰ S. Escott, M.I.C.E., 
is about to resign the office of borough engineer and 
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if you will—and a most useful one too, to those who know 
how to use it—but not of science, properly so-called. On the 
value of a knowledge of the science of mechanics, as dis- 
tinguished from a set of rules and formulas, I must 
enlarge later on.” As showing the shocking irreverence of 
youth, I may state that in an engineering office well-known 
to me in earlier days, this book went by the familiar 
technical name of “ Dry Rot!” amongst the juniors, 


CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY'S SCHOOL оғ PRACTICAL 
ENGINEERING. 


I was gratified by receiving an invitation to attend the 
distribution of awards and certificates to the successful 
students last Friday. I hope to have an opportunity of 
describing more fully before long the working of this 
admirable school. Perhaps the best testimony to its value 
is the subsequent career of many old pupils. I would 
instance Mr. Berringer, now in charge of the Cape to 
Cairo telegraph. Mr. Francis Fox, M.Inst.C.E., presided, 
and spoke most happily. Тһе examiners are honorary, 
and therefore entirely unfettered in their remarks. Two of 
them at least this year were formerly students. 


MUNICIPAL VEXATION! 


More than one borough engineer of my acquaintance 
has found that the only alternative to being rough-ridden 
by a vulgar and ignorant committee is to rough-ride 
them! One—who shall be nameless—in a London dis- 
trict one day, was reminding his particular body of local 
luminaries, perhaps more plainly than usual, that ле was 
their trained technical adviser, and that they must not 
interfere with his work, about which they knew nothing, 
when one of them—an excellent tallow-chandler—unable 
to bear it any longer, jumped up and said plaintively, 
“Sit on us! Sit on us as much as you please; but you'll 
find us a most confoundedly uncomfortable seat ! ” 


PURE RAIN-WATRR. 


An editorial answer to a query respecting rain- 
water storage, in a well known scientific paper, leads 
me to believe that the exceedingly ingenious “ Каіп- 
water Separator," invented by Mr. C. G. Roberts, ot 
Haslemere, Surrey, is not so widely known as it deserves 
to be. The Rivers Pollution Commissioners, in their 6th 
Report, state that, * Rain water is, in reality, water 
which has washed a more or less dirty atmosphere, and is 
laden with mineral and excrementitious dust, zymotic 
germs, and the products of animal and vegetable decay 
and putrefaction." 

The separator does not filter, or attempt to obtain pure 
from foul water, but it automatically rejects the first dirty 
portion of the rainfall, and afterwards tilts and stores the 
immeasurably cleaner water. 


Навр Nurs roR KRUGER. 


The Ghoorkas —who Kipling has made us love—receive 
a warm tribute of praise from Mr. Ernest C. Pulbrook in 
the Navy and Avmy Illustrated. Не relates two anecdotes : 
" At the siege of Bhurtpore they raced the 59th Regiment 
to the breach, and when complimented on it afterwards, 
they replied, * The English are as brave as lions; they are 
splendid Sepoys, and very nearly equal to us!' Again, at 
the battle of Candahar, when Major White, of the 0 
Highlanders (the present Adjutant General), ordered his 
men to charge some guns which were working havoc 
amongst the British a Ghoorka who charged with 
them, was one of the first to capture a gun; and, 
thrusting his cap into the muzzle, he shouted, “ This gun 
belongs to ту regiment—2nd Ghoorkas, Prince of 
Wales's ! "' 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


The Admiralty are so well satisfied with the experiments 
with the Marconi system of wireless telegraphy on the 
cruiser “ Juno” during the manœuvres that they have, 
according to the Daily Chronicle, ordered a complete set of 
the apparatus to be supplied to the torpedo school ship 
^ Defiance," at Devonport, where further experiments will 
be carried out under the direction of Commander Nichol- 
son. This officer has made a special study of wireless 
telegraphy, and was sent to the “Juno” as second in 
command to watch the working of the system. 
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been to put up some new dwellings on one or other of the 
already vacant sites before clearing out Angel Court, and 
thus have found accommodation for the inhabitants of the 
court. The possibility is, however, that they would not 
have gone into the new buildings had they been erected. 
What they want is a cheap slum ; they would be out of 
their element altogether in model dwellings. 


А RUMOUR is abroad that the wall-paper manufacturers 
of the United Kingdom have resolved to form a corner, 
with a view of putting up the present prices. The capital 
has been fixed at £3,000,000, and the combination is 
spoken of as one of the most complete which this country 
has known. Тһе scheme has for the moment, it is stated, 
caused great consternation amongst factors. 

THE 28th course of lectures for sanitary officers, held under 
the auspices of the Sanitary Institute, will commence at 
the Parkes Museum, Margaret Street, Regent Street, W., 
in September. Inspections and demonstrations will be 
arranged in connection with the lectures. Full particulars 
of the lectures and examinations can be obtained from Mr. 
E. White Wallis, the secretary of the institute. 


SoME very interesting scientific results were obtained with 
wireless telegraphs on Wednesday at Dover, where, on 
behalf of Signor Marconi, one of his installations was set 
up for experimenting between that point and the South 
Foreland Lighthouse and the East Goodwin Light- 
ship. “he apparatus was set up at the Town Hal 
buildings. The wire connecting the instrument with space 
passed up the ordinary flagstaff of the building. The Town 
Hall, which is surrounded by buildings, is in thecentre of 
the town, which lies in a valley. Intervening between the 
place where the instrument was fixed and the South Fore- 
land are the high cliffs upon which stands Dover Castle. 
For messages to be transmitted between these points the 
mysterious currents had, therefore, to pass through these 
cliffs, from 300 ft. to 400 ft. above sea level for about four 
miles, or to pass over them. The same thing applied to 
the East Goodwin Lightship, except that in this case, 
after passing through or over the high land the current had 
to travel 12 miles across the sea. Тһе results, which were 
really marvellous, were completely successful. Messages 
were transmitted and received with the greatest ease and 
without hitch, in the same way as they are across the 
Channel through open space with no obstruction inter- 
vening. 


——Ñ — 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
Bv C. E. GRITTON, ۸۰ھ‎ 


MoLESsworTH's PockgT Book. 


HAVE just received a copy of the 24th edition of this 

valuable work. E. & F. N. Spon, Limited. (6s.) 
t lies before me in all the glitter of new gilt and unstained 
leaves and binding, and by its side is my old crony and 
companion through more than twenty years, the 19th 
edition, with but little gilt left, and pages yellowed by 
time and use, and yet 1 prize the old friend most! It was 
given to me by one deeply revered for many sterling good 
qualities, who has, alas! long since joined the great 
majority. But a truce to moralising! Тһе new edition is 
fuller and more useful than the old, and that is saying 
much. I cannot refrain from quoting in this connection 
a short passage from the most able lecture recently 
delivered by Archibald Barr, D.Sc., M.Inst. C. E., Regius 
Professor of Civil Engineering and Mechanics in the 
University of Glasgow, on “ the application of the Science 
of Mechanics to Engineering Practice,” to the students of 
the institution. Не said, “Хоу, what do we mean by 
“the science of mechanics'—I wish we more habitually 
called it ‘dynamics '—but, anyway, what do we mean? 
We do not mean a ‘cut and dried’ set of rules and 
formulas, but a reasoned and systematised knowledge of 
the laws that govern the action of matter under the 
influence of force. Molesworth’s Pocket Book ‘ The Bible 
of the engineer,’ as it has been called, is not a book of 
dynamical science. It isa book of engineering information, 
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services. Temporally they had to attend to the cure of 
the church and abbey and the choir school : the monasteries 
owning much property, a great deal of time was spent in 
performing the duties of estate agents, drawing up leases, 
&c. The church music wore out, and had to be replaced, 
whilst we were at present indebted to them to a great 
extent for the histories of the times. In the infirmary 
there were always numbers of cases of illness of various 
kinds; and, as the food was better and there was less water, 
there was some malingering in the infirmary. Law suits 
were often engaged in ; whilst, as the monastery was as a 
rule in a sequestered situation, sometimes cut off from 
neighbouring towns for six months in the year, the question 
of stores was important. In the kitchen the wants of four 
or five hundred monks had to be supplied each day, and 
there were also the bakery and brewery to be attended to. 
Large numbers of guests were often entertained, and, as 
there were few wayside inns, hospitality was dispensed to 
travellers and tramps. There were also home manufac- 
tures, and in one or two parts it was evident that iron- 
stone had been smelted and the metal worked. Their 
amusements, they were told in Dr. Jessop's “ Daily Life 
of an English Monastery” and Carlyle's ‘ Past and 
Present," were bowls, chess, fishing, and hunting. The 
lecturer then gave some of the reasons for monasticism. 

Mr. Bond then went on to describe with the aid of lime- 
light views the arrangement of the principal buildings of a 
typical monastery. Round the cloister were: north, the 
nave of the church; east, the south transept of the church, 
the slype, the chapter-house, and the monks' workroom, 
with their dormitory on the first floor above the three 
latter; south, the frater and refectory, with the kitchen 
and buttery; west, the frater and workroom of the lay 
brethren, and the cellarage of the cellarer; and above all 
these on the first-floor, the dormitory of the lay brethren. 
To the east of the chapter-house, &c., were the infirmary 
and the monks' cemetery. 


A LONDON CHURCH AND ITS ANCIENT 
LIGHT. 


[ ہہ و‎ TRISTRAM, Q.C., had before him, 
in the Consistory Court, on Tuesday, the petition of 
the rector (Rev. A. Boyd Carpenter) and churchwardens 
of St. George's Parish Church, Bloomsbury, for a faculty 
sanctioning a somewhat curious agreement. 

The facts were explained by Mr. Arnold Statham, 
counsel for the petitioners, who said that St. George's 
Church was built in 1730, under the Act of Queen Anne, 
entitled “ An Act for granting her Majesty the several 
duties upon coal for building so new churches in and 
about the cities of London and Westminster.' Recently 
it had been decided to build an hotel adjoining the church. 
As the outcome of the proposal difficulties of light to the 
east side of the church were anticipated. Negotiations 
were entered into between the petitioners and Mr. Тгив- 
love, the leading mover with regard to the new hotel, and 
an agreement was come to whereby—in coasideration of 
certain payments (one of £1,250, to be held in trust 
declared by the Court for the benefit of the church, and 
another of {т yearly to the rector) by the respondents 
and the taking by the respondents of due precautions to 
ensure the proper lighting of the church—action was to 
cease between the parties. 

The Chancellor decreed the faculty to issue as prayed 
for, and ordered the details with regard to the payment of 
money under the agreement to be drawn up in Chambers. 


JOINERS AND CABINET MAKERS. 


N the invitation of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners, a conference was recently 

held between themselves, the two other national societies 
of joiners, and the Alliance Cabinet Makers, the Amalgam- 
ated Union, and the United Association of Scotland. 
The conference was called to establish an agreement, if 
possible, between the joiners and the cabinet makers rela- 
tive to the demarcation of work between the two sections 
of employees. Тһе resolutions adopted by the joint repre- 
sentatives were as follow :—(1) ** That this joint confer- 
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ComPETITION FOR SEWERAGE AND WATER SUPPLY SCHEME. 


The Hay Rural District Council 086۲ a premium oÍ Z25 
for the best scheme for providing the borough of Talgarth, 
situate within the rural district of Hay, with sewerage and 
water supply. Mr. Charles Griffiths, clerk to the Council, 
will furnish all particulars. 


А CosTLY SEWERAGE SCHEME. 


The Cardiff County Council decided at a meeting held 
on Monday last to approve plans for the long-talked-of 
western sewer, the estimated expenditure being £181,000. 


A SEWERAGE SCHEME FOR MORECAMBE. 


. That pleasant seaside resort, Morecambe, is about to be 
sewered at a cost of some £62,000. The scheme adopted, 
and which has been approved by the Local Government 
Board, was selected in open competition, the author being 
Mr. H. B. Nichols, of Birmingham. The scheme is of a 
tripartite character, being intended to provide for a resident 
population of 15,000 in the winter, 25,000 in the spring 
and autumn, and 45,000 in the summer, with a maximum 
capacity for dealing with the needs of a population of 
60,000 people. The pumps and machinery will be arranged 
to work in three sets accordingly. There will be eight 
septic tanks, and a tidal culvert capable of containing 
800,000 gallons, where the sewage will be retained till an 
hour or more after high water, when it will be discharged 
into the bay at a point on the Heysham foreshore called 
Seldom Seek. 


AUGUMENTING THE WATER SuPPLY OF WIGAN. 


The ceremony of turning on the water from Thirlmere 
aqueduct took place at Wigan on the 15th inst. The 
Wigan Corporation have made satisfactory arrangements 
with the Manchester City Council for 200,000 gallons of 
water daily, and the connection with the main at Adlington 
has cost about £12,000. 


JAMAICA. 


Engineering announces that the British Government has 
granted a subsidy of £10,000 per annum for five years for 
the establishment of a fortnightly freight and passenger 
line of steamers between that island and Great Britain. 


‘DREDGING THE MERSEY Bar. 


From the annual report of Mr. Lyster, engineer to the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, it seems that the sand 
pump dredgers'* б. B. Crow " and “ Brancker” have in the 

ear just closed removed 2,190,000 tons of sand from the 
bar 2,519,750 tons from the Queen's Channel, and 1,61 5,250 
tons from Crosby Channel, making 6,325,000 tons in all. 
Since these operations began іп ‘September, 1890, 
22,768,240 tons of sand have been removed from the bar 
and 19,508,870 from the shoals in the above channels. The 
latest soundings over the whole dredged area show only 
two spots of 27 ft., and a few of 28 ft., whilst there is a 
line tbrough the centre with no soundingsof less depth than 
29 ft. at low water of spring tides. 


OUR ILLUSTRATION. 


FREE LIBRARY AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 
LEAMINGTON. 


BREWILL AND BAILY, ARCHITECTS, NOTTINGHAM. 


HIS excellent design was awarded the third place in 
the recent competition for these buildings by Mr. 
E. R. Robson, F.S.A., the assessor. 


——T . H 
MONASTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


HE third lecture, on the beginning of Gothic architec- 

ture, by Mr. Francis Bond, М.А., delivered in соп- 
. nection with the University Extension summer meeting 
at Oxford, was given on the 7th inst. The two previous 
lectures we gave some account of in our last issue. 

By way of preface to his third lecture Mr. Bond gave 
some description of monastic life. The daily life of a 
monk, he said, consisted spiritually in attending seven 
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INSANITARY GAINSBOROUGH. 


НЕ Gainsborough Urban District Council had under 
T consideration, at their meeting on Tuesday evening 
last, a report submitted by Dr. L. W. D. Moir to the 
Local Government Board upon the sanitary condition and 
administration of the urban district of Gainsborough, with 
special reference to the prevalence of fever. The repott, 
in strongly condemning the sanitary arrangements, says : 
* Numbers of houses in yards appear to be so dilapidated 
from age and neglect as to be unfit for human habitation, 
and the yard drainage and system of refuse disposal is 
unsatisfactory. There has been little alteration in the 
sewerage system for 40 years. The existing sewer system 
is not only inadequate in itself to the needs of the town, 
but is also dangerously defective, as the sewage, being 
headed from the outfalls into the river by high tides into 
sewers and house drains, involves the escape of their coa- 
tents into the soil around them, and must aggravate in a 
serious manner that soil pollution which is so common in 
this town." | 

The sanitary administration is also adversely criticised, 
and the folly of paying a medical officer /20 a year, and a 
sanitary inspector “ who has no qualifications for sanitary 
work” £50, is pointed out. Nuisances, it is affirmed, 
abound in all parts of thedistrict. Tables are given show- 
ing that during the last decade the district has never been 
free from fever in any particular year ; also that there has 
been, in proportion to population, half as much more fatal 
fever in Gainsborough than in the country as a whole, or 
in the 33 large cities and towns. The record as to diarrheal 
diseases is even more unfavourable, the proportional 
e having been nearly double that of England and 

ales. 

In conclusion, Dr. Moir says everything possible should 
bedoneby the District Council to bring about the cleansing 
of the compromised soil of the town, and recommends the 
construction of a new sewage system, so designed and 
carried out that the flow of sewage may be free and rapid 
at all times, and for this reason, just as much asfor putting 
an end to the pollution of the Trent, there should be no 
direct connection of the sewers with that river. The 
abandonment of the privy midden system is also recom- 
mended with alterations in dwellings by the exercise of 
the powers conferred by Parts I. and II. of the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1890. The appointment of the 
medical officer on terms enabling him to do his work 
thoroughly, and a properly qualified inspector of nuisances, 
with adequate remuneration, is also recommended. The 
previous neglect of the Council to adopt the Infectious 
Disease (Notification) Act, Dr. Moir says, had serious 
results. The Council are further recommended to dis- 
continue the probibitive tariff and conditions which have 
the effect of preventing people using their own hospital. 
Other recommendations are made as to scavenging, &c. 

The report was referred by the Urban Council to the 
Sanitary Committee. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL DUST CART 
COMPETITION. 


E announced last week the result of this interesting 
W competition. We now give the full text of theaward 
of Mr. Henry Law, M.I.C.E., the assessor. His report 
to the London County Council Public Health Committee 
is as follows :— 

" In consequence of the lamented death of Sir Douglas 
Galton, the late Chairman of the Council of the Sanitary 
Institute, I received from Mr. Stewart on the 28th of April 
a letter informing me that your committee would be very 
glad if I, as successor to Sir Douglas Galton in the chair 
of the council of the institute, would arbitrate upon the 
designs which had been received in auswer to the adver- 
tisement of the Council. In compliance with the request 
of your committee I have now the honour to lay before 
you the following report :— | 

“ The advertisement called forth a very liberalresponse, 
which may be summarised as follows :—T wo competitors 
sent full-sized carts, two competitors sent full-sized vans, 
53 competitors sent models, 250 competitors sent plans 
(numbering 375), 18 competitors sent suggestions without 
plans; total number of competitors, 325. 
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ence of the representatives of the cabinet makers and 
joiners’ trade societies, after a prolonged discussion on the 
question of the constantly recurring friction between 
members of the respective societies on the various classes 
of work upon which they may be engaged, consider that 
the attempt to define what work should be done by the 
members of the respective societies is impossible. But in 
order to put an end to these deplorable disputes the only 
solution of the difficulty, in our opinion, isthat in all cases 
where joinery or cabinet and house-furnishing firms tender 
for and obtain such work as ship, bar, bank, office, hotel, 
and the interior fittings of houses, the members of the 
respective societies working for such firms should on no 
account accept other than the highest rate of wages and 
conform to the conditions and privileges that may be 
established by the unions engaged in the wood-working 
trades in that particular district." (2) “ In the event of 
any dispute arising bet veen the members of the carpenters 
and joiners and cabinet makers’ trade societies who may 
be working together, if not settled locally, the matter in 
dispute shall be laid before the respective executive com- 
mittees, the men to remain at work until investigation is 
made into the cause ofthe dispute. Further, the executive 
committees of the above societies pledge themselves to 
deal with such cases within seven days from the time 
notice of such has been brought to their attention. 
Investigations into the causes of complaint to be made on 
the spot if necessary." It has been agreed that these 
resolutions shall besubmitted to the members of each society 
during the ensuing month. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF 
ENGINEERING. 


HE distribution of certificates to the successful students 

at the summer term examination of the Crystal 

Palace Company's School of Practical Engineering took 

place on Friday last in the lecture-room of the school at 

the Crystal Palace. Mr. Francis Fox, joint engineer of the 
Great Central Railway, presided. 

Mr. J. W. Helps, who examined the mechanical section, 
reported upon the excellent methods adopted in the educa- 
tional course. He was struck with the high merit of the 
work done in the pattern shops by several students, whilst, 
both in the fitting shop and drawing office he saw much 
to prove considerable ability on the part of the students. 

Mr. A. deSaubergue, who examined the civil engineering 
department, reported that the answers іп the viva voce 
examination were in most cases very good, the drawings 
were well executed, and the work done during the term 
showed that theory was not neglected for practical work. 

In his report in the electrical section the examiner, Mr. 
Sherard Cowper Coles, stated that the dynamo work was 
particularly satisfactory. In the first year's course 50 
students attended the lecture examination on “ Railways, 
their Construction and Appliances," andof these 37 passed, 
Mr. E. E. Homer being at the top of the list. 

The chairman, before presenting the certificates, men- 
tioned that Mr. Tower, an old student of the school, had 
been doing splendid work in South Africa. Не had laid 
out the line to Bulawayo, surveyed the Nyasa Railway, 
and had since been engaged on the Tanganyika Railway. 
He referred to the success of Mr. Tower's work in order to 
show that the Crystal Palace School turned out really 
practical men. He then referred to the great competition 
in the engineering world. А recent visit to America had 
opened his eyes to the serious state of things which existed 
for English engineers. In this country we were more or 
less asleep, and must be aroused. The authorities must be 
urged not to throw any difficulties in the way of electrical 
lighting and traction, in which branches the Americans 
were going fat ahead of us. Young engineers of the pre- 
sent day must strike ahead, and be more and more technical 
and specialised. 

The chairman then distributed the certificates, pre- 
senting to Mr. Antinori a special award for gaining the 
largest number of certificates. Votes of thanks were 
passed to the examiners and the chairman. 
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А CHARTER OÍ incorporation has been granted to the 
Grand Antiquity Society of Glasgow. 
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as it requires more time to put the refuse into baskets and 
carry it tothe cart than merely to empty the receptacle. 

" [f it were practicable to adopt the use of one form of 
receptacle, the nuisance arising from dust being blown 
about the streets could be greatly reduced; but in large 
cities, such as London, this would not be possible, and it 
is necessary to provide for the use of receptacles of every 
conceivable shape and size. Under these circumstances it 
is necessary to have the uncovered portion of the cart 
sufficiently large to allow the contents of the receptacles to 
be emptied into the cart without any portion being spilt. 
The fact has not been realised by a large number of those 
who have submitted designs, who suggest small openings, 
generally funnel-shaped, and in many cases furnished with 
valves or flaps. As it isimportant that after the dust has 
been once deposited in the cart it should not be disturbed, 
it is obviously desirable that in the course of the loading 
every portion of the cart should be capable of being suc- 
cessively uncovered, whilst at the same time the portion 
uncovered should not be unnecessarily large. These con- 
ditions are best fulfilled by dividing the cover into four or 
six parts with separate covers, which ought to be so con- 
structed that only one portion could be opened at one 
time. 

Several of the designs fulfil the former of these conditions,‏ »؛ 
the mode of covering suggested being by hinged lids, rolling‏ 
covers, formed of slats similar to patent shutters, sliding‏ 
covers, and lifting covers. The hinged covers when open‏ 
serve as windguards; but they are inconvenient to open,‏ 
and the gear for this purpose is liable to get injured in‏ 
use, and the lids when opened interfere with tipping the‏ 
receptacles. Rolling covers formed with slats would be‏ 
liable to get clogged with the dust. The sliding covers‏ 
or the lifting covers appear to be the best. In several‏ 
designs hinged flaps are suggested, opening inwards by the‏ 
weight of the refuse, and closing automatically by means‏ 
of springs or counter-weights, but these would obviously‏ 
be liable to get out of order, and would not allow of the‏ 
carts being properly filled.‏ 

“Ап important matter is to protect the opening from the 
wind, and in the van to which the prize has been awarded 
this is done by means of windguards standing about 
8in. above the roof of the vehicle and surrounding three 
sides of the opening. Another very important matter is 
the means of tipping the cart for the discharge of its con- 
tents. Various suggestions are made in reference to this 
matter, but there are none that appear better than the 
screw applied as in the vehicle to which the prize has been 
awarded. 

“In the use of the carts at the present time it is found 
that the covers are usually kept open on one side of the 
cart, and that the man in charge, and his mate, are seated 
on the top with their legs in the cart. In the van to 
which the prize has been awarded a seat forthe men has 
been provided in the front, which serves also to hold the 
tools, &c.; and it is very desirable that a penalty should 
be enforced for conveying the carts through tho streets 
with any of the covers open. In some of the designs it 5 
suggested to use iron or steel for the body of the cart in 
preference to wood, but it is questionable how far this 
would be an improvement, as the metal body would be 
heavier, and make more noise in travelling through the 
Streets. 

"Two designs have been submitted for dust carts 
actuated by steam, namely, the “ Thornycroft " steam 
tip wagon, manufactured by the Steam Carriage and 
Wagon Company, of Homefield, Chiswick ; and the dust 
van actuated by steam, made by Messrs. E. H. 
Bailey & Co., 42, Newington Causeway, Southwark. 
There is much to be said in favour of the use of steam 
for this purpose, and there is little doubt that it will 
gradually be adopted by sanitary authorities. 

“ Mr. George Jennings, of Lambeth Palace Road, sub- 
mitted, on behalf of the Anti-Dust Company, an extremely 
interesting description, with detail drawings and photo- 
graphs, of the system ' Kinsbruner, which has been ın 
use in Berlin since the beginning of 1896. Under the 
title * Salubrita, photographs and drawings illustrating 
the system ‘ Lebach,’ as used at Berlin and Cologne, are 
exhibited. 

“Amongst the models, that exhibited by Mr. C. Hailstone, 
of Basingstoke, is specially worthy of notice; the covers 
are ingeniously contrived to roll over or under each 


“The most important consideration, from the sanitary 
point of view, is that the vehicle should be so effectually 
covered as to prevent the dust being blown about the 
streets, whilst the cover should not interfere with the con- 
venient emptying of the various utensils in which the dust 
15 stored by the householders. Тһе desiderata are as 
follow :—ı. The cover should not be too heavy. 2. It 
should cover the whole vehicle. 3. The openings should 
be large enough to allow all the various utensils in which 
the dust is collected to be emptied without spilling 
the contents. 4. The openings should be so arranged as 
to command the whole surface of the vehicle, so as to 
render unnecessary the disturbance, or raking, of the 
contents when once deposited in the vehicle. 5. The 
covers should be opened and shut quickly and easily. 
6. Whatever mechanism is required should be simple and 
durable, and not liable to get out of order. 7. The sides 
of e openings should be protected from the action of the 
wind. 

“ There are two designs for covers which best fulfil the 
above conditions, namely: the van exhibited by Messrs. 
W. Glover & Sons, of Warwick, which has a sliding cover 
in four equal divisions ; and the van sent in by the Bristol 
Wagon and Carriage Works Company, consisting of a 
cover in four equal divisions, lifted by levers. 

“ I have observed that in practice the carts are not pro- 
perly used by the men in charge, who usually keep both 
Covers on one side open during the whole day, and in the 
case of Glover's van ride upon the open covers. In the 
van exhibited, a box has been provided in front forming 
a seat for driving and a receptacle for tools, disinfectants, 
&c. A further great improvement would be a simple 
mechanical arrangement for preventing more than one 
cover being opened at the same time. In a supplementary 
report, I will briefly describe and classify the various 
contrivances for covering the vehicles which have been 
submitted, some of which, whilst very ingenious, are not 
so efficient as the two mentioned above. The other points 
which have to be considered, in determining the relative 
merit of the designs which have been submitted, are as 
follow :—1. The weight of the vehicle as compared with 
the quantity of dust which it will contain. 2. The ex- 
treme width, an important matter in narrow thorough- 
fares. 3. The size of the wheels and the width of the 
tire as affecting ease of draught and wear of roads. 4. 
Ease of turning and general handiness. s. Distribution 
of weight on the wheels. 6. Height of the sides of the 
vehicle above the road. 7. Ease of tipping and re- 
covery. 8. Facility in getting rid of contents. 9. Time 
occupied in tipping. 10. Strength of construction. 
11. Cost. 

“Ав it is only from an examination of the actual full- 
sized vehicle that information on the above points can be 
obtained, it is to be regretted that only four actual full- 
sized vehicles were exhibited. 

* Having very carefully considered and weighed the re- 
spective merits of the whole of the designs submitted in 
competition, I award the premium of £25 to Messrs. W. 
Glover & Sons, of Warwick, for their dust van, having four 
sliding covers, with longitudinal and transverse wind- 
guards raised about eight inches above the covers, with 
screw tipping-gear and driving-box." 

Mr. Law's supplementary report is as follows :- The 
object with which the London County Council invited 
designs for a dust cart for use in connection with the collec- 
tion and disposal of house refuse was the improvement of 
the systems at present in use, and the removal of the 
nuisance caused to the public by the dust being blown 
‚ about the streets. 

“There are two methods of storing the refusein the house, 
namely, in fixed receptacles, or dust bins, and in movable 
recptacles which can be emptied directly into the cart. 
From a sanitary point of view tbe movable receptacles are 
preferable to dust bins, as the former can be more easily 
cleansed than the dust bin, which the dustman merely 
empties, leaving sufficient dirt to act asa ferment to the 
next refuse deposited in it ; whereas the movable receptacle 
can be easily cleansed and disinfected. Furthermore, with 
the movable receptacle, more frequent and regular re- 
moval is necessary, which isa matter of great importance, 
as the offensive character of the refuse arises from its being 
allowed to remain too long without being removed. And, 
again, time is saved by the use of the movable receptacles, 
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pollution by sewage or animal matters, and it was only 
after two years of laborious experiments, in which he 
was helped by his then pupil, Professor H. E. Arm- 
strong, that he succeeded in devising means with the 
accuracy of which he was satisfied. in 1868 he was ар- 
pointed a member of the second Royal Commission on 
the Pollution of Rivers, and the Government provided him 
with a splendidly equipped laboratory in which to carry 
out the inquiries necessary for the purposes of that body. 
These researches occupied six years, and that they were 
on a most elaborate and exhaustive scale is sufficiently 
shown by the long list of subjects investigated. Amongst 
these were the chemical qualities of water from various 
geological strata and from different sources of supply, 
such as lakes, rivers, wells, &c., the possibility of render- 
ing water once polluted again wholesome ; the propagation 
of disease by drinking water; the influence of hard water 
on health ; the deterioration of water in mains and service 
pipes; and the quality of London water taken from the 
Thames. Of the last he did not at that timeat allapprove, 
because he held the belief that, no matter how satisfactory 
might be the chemical purification of polluted water by 
domestic or other artificial filtration, there was evidence 
that such water was still capable of propagating epidemic 
diseases. But this opinion was profoundly modified in the 
course of time as filtration became better understood and 
more effectively applied. Lecturing before the Royal 
Institution in 1896, he declared unequivocally in favour of 
the Thames as the source of water supply for London, and, 
after emphasising the astounding effect of sand filtration as 
practised by the London companies upon the living matter 
contained in raw river water, said that, with the provision 
of the storage reservoirs recommended by the Balfour 
Commission, London would possess an ample water supply, 
unsurpassed for palatability, wholesomeness, and general 
excellence. The purification of sewage and the means of 
preventing the pollution of rivers by trade refuse, &c., were 
amongst the other matters he investigated in connection 
with the Commission. 

The late Sir Edward Frankland held professorships of 
chemistry successively in Owens College, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, the Royal Institution, where he followed Faraday, 
and the Коуа! College of Science, South Kensington, 
retiring from the last іп 1885. Тһе Royal Society, which 
made him a Fellow in 1853, gave him a Royal medal in 
1857, and he also acted as its foreign secretary. Abroad, 
the French Academy of Sciences recognised hıs merits by 
making him a corresponding member in 1866, and he was 
also a foreign member of the Academies of Sciences of 
Bavaria, Berlin, St. Petersburg, Upsala, America, and 
Bohemia. Oxford gave him the degree of D.C.L. in 1873, 
and Edinburgh that of LL.D. in 1884. He was the first 
president, in 1877, of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
and served as president of the Chemical Society in 1871, 
being one of the six ex-presidents entertained at the recent 
banquet. The honour of K.C.B. was bestowed on him in 
1897. 


A NEW METHOD OF TEACHING 
DRAWING. 


HE new methods of art and manual training devised 
by Mr. J. Liberty Tadd, Director of the Public 
Scliool of Industrial Art, Philadelphia, formed the subject 
ofan interesting lecture which was given on Wednesday 
afternoon by Mr. H. Bloomfield Bare, F.R.I.B.A., in the 
Lecture Theatre of the College of Art, South Kensington. 
The most striking point about this training is its ambi- 
dextrous character, the child being taught to use both 
hands alike. The pupil learns first to draw on the black- 
board simple curves, circles, and other free-hand figures, 
and goes on with original design and creative drawing, and 
then to modelling in clay and carving in wood. 

Mr. Bloomfield Bare's lecture was devoted to a full 
explanation of the system of blackboard drawing. He 
had studied Mr. Tadd's system during a five years' resi- 
dence in Philadelphia. In drawing on a large scale on 
the blackboard, the child was taught to exercise its 
muscles; there was no niggling work, but a free, clear 
stroke was acquired. By the bi-manual training a perfect 
and equal development of the muscles was obtained. 

Ав a practical illustration of what can be accomplished 
in this way, Mr. Bare's daughter then drew a number 
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other; and the tipping gear is arranged with a curved 
slotted cam, which equalises the strain for the varying 
angle of the van in being tipped.” 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN WORKMEN. 


HY should the working engineer in the United States 
\ be so different from the working engineer in Eng- 
land? This is the question which the Engineering Maga- 
zine (New York) discusses in some very sensible and 
practical remarks. 

“ There is no doubt," says our contemporary, “ that the 
difference does exist, not oniy between the English aud 
the American workman, bnt also between the English 
workman transplanted to America and his brother who 
has temained at home. It cannot, therefore, bea question 
of race; it must be a question of environment. In the 
United States the present and future surroundings of the 
capable machinist have much to do with the marked in- 
dividuality which he possesses, or soon acquires. He has 
no idea of always remaining a machinist ; on the contrary, 
he aspires to become a foreman, superintendent, manager, 
or even proprietor. Asa result he takes an interest in his 
work, not merely for the direct value of the wages he is 
to receive, but also because he sees a future ahead 
of him which will lead to better things if he is capable of 
grasping them. As a well-known American writer, himself 
an example of the truth of his own words, once wrote :— 
“The comforts of life and home are within the reach of 
all American working men. Тһе best of all things that are 
printed, the finest efforts of the stage, and the best of 
home comforts the American workman may enjoy. There 
is no social bar whatever to his political distinction. He 
may choose whether he will frequent the finest homes in 
the land or the lowest pot-houses. Every prospect for the 
future which this wide world bolds out for its choicest 
people the land holds out for the capable mechanic. Yet 
the shiftless, ignorant, thoughtless sluggard sees no show 
forthe working man. There is a show, all the show, but 
maybe none for him. The sensible mechanic does not gauge 
bis own accomplishments by the contemptible lack of effort 
of the ignorant howler.’ When a workman really begins 
to feel his individuality, and realises that he is not merely 
a member of a class, he also feels that his opportunity to 
rise must be made by his own efforts, and that, so far from 
extra effort acting to reduce his opportunity for employ- 
ment, it really aids him to obtain a better and higher 
position. He is fherefore quite willing to welcome the 
adventoflabour-saving machinery understanding that whilst 
it may diminish the demand for labour of some kinds, it 


will increase it for that of other and higher kinds, much of 


which will fall to his shareif he show himself worthy. It 
is this opportunity for individual development which pro- 


duces the independence of the workman in America, what- i 


ever be his origin, and in such an atmosphere the trade 
restrictions of unions and organisations fail to hold and 
control the best and ablest men. Labour unionsthereare, 
with arbitrary rules and extensive membership, but the 
most skilful machinists know that they can prosper far 
better by their individual efforts than by any such organi- 
zations, and it is largely, if not altogether, to this fact that 
the difference between the machinist in the United States 
and in Europe is due." 


THE LATE SIR EDWARD FRANKLAND, 
K.C.B, 


HIS country has lost one of her most distinguished 
chemists in the person of Sir Edward Frankland, 

who died last week in Norway, whither he had gone for 
a holiday. ‚Our chief interest in him lies in connection 


with his work in regard to the great and important ques- ` 


tions of sewerage and water supply. 


For a long period of Ме (since 1865) hehas continued | 


۰ 


the monthly analysis of water supplied to the metropolis 
begun by Professor Hofmann. This task, says the Times, 
involved the elaboration of a new method of water-analysis, 
since the processes then known he found seriously im. 
perfect and untrustworthy, especially for the detection of 
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when the Renaissance brought about a change in archi- 
tectural forms, the substitution of Classical details, or what 
they thought to be Classical, seemed to lend additional | 
impetus to the imagination. 

As a study in the evolution of the style there can be 
found no more valuable examples than these screens. 
Upon the late Gothic designs, here and there appears a 
Classical moulding, a carved baluster, as at Evreux, or a 
few arabesque ornaments—all marking a timid excursion 
into a new field. In later work, as at Fécamp, there is 
shown a stronger hold on the Classic forms. But they are 
still merely a veil over a Gothic core. Here and there a 
rent reveals the Goth—a crocket in a pediment, diagonal 
lines in the decoration of the panels, intersections in place 
of mitres at corners and bases, a multitude of Gothic 
traditions which in this feature never entirely disappear. 
Indeed the Renaissance made but slow progress in this as 
in all ecclesiastical work. The churches were still Flam- 
boyant when the cháteaux, without exception, were build- 
ing in the new style. Even when they had become almost 
Classical, their chapels still exhibit late Gothic details. 

Destruction, alteration, and restoration have played sad 
havoc, and the list of screens still remaining intact is but 
a meagre one. Chartres still preserves fragments of the 
early Gothic screen which was replaced by the famous 
Renaissance examples. Notre Dame at Paris has also 
fragments of a thirteenth-century jube. "Albi, Troyes, and 
Brou have preserved theirs in perfect condition. Their 
tracery, the carving, and penetration are marvels of stone 
cutting. 

Amongst the smaller churches there are examples of stone 
screens of the time of the Renaissance at St. Croix 
(Quimperlé), St.-Florentin (Yonne), Limoges, and Rodez; | 
in wood in the same style at Lamballe, Faouet, Villemaur, 
Arques, Luyéres, and Appoigny. All of these are true 
jubés, with gallery, staircase, and reading desks. Whilst of 
chapel screens also a great number have been destroyed, 
there still remain admirable examples in the cathedrals of 
Laon, Evreux, and Fécamp, as well as in the smaller 
churches of Chaource, Guéraude, Buon en Bresse. 


— À———À 


THE AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES FOR 
ENGLISH RAILWAYS, 


ЕЕ much debated topic was referred to by Sir 
Ernest Paget, the chairman of the Midland Railway 
Company, at the annual meeting of the company held last 
week. He said in the course of his remarks that Mr. 
Johnson, the locomotive superintendent, informed him that, 
although the ten Baldwin engines working on the line at pre- 
sent werenot by any means equal in finishtothe locomotives 
made in this country, either those made at Derby or by 
private makers, they were doing their work satisfactorily. 
When a new engine was built it ran r,oco miles on the 
line, and then it was taken into the shops and thoroughly 
averhauled. Any defects which might appear, owing to 
the construction of the locomotive, had then to be made 
good by the builders. The American engines would be 
submitted to the same test, and Mr. Johnson would after- 
wards be able to form a much more reliable opinion as to 
their capabilities than he could do at present. 
In the New York Tribune we get an American view of the 
case. Mr. J. A. Hunter, of the Schenectady Locomotive 
Works, says that the reason that English orders are placed 
in America is because the locomotives are turned out so 
much more quickly in America than in England. *' When 
the British Government had trouble in Egypt two years 
ago," he remarks, “it wanted four locomotives immediately. 
The English builders said that they could not do the work 
in less than four months. We contracted to build the 
machines in 6۵ days. The English Government then 
offered a bonus of 100 dols. a day for doing the work in 
shorter time. We succeeded in delivering the locomotives 
in 31 days We soon got another order for 16 more loco- 
motives, and in the last six months we have made and 
sent бо machines of various types to England. We astound 
the English by our ability to turn out 23 locomotives a 
week in our works. Whilst the English makers got behind 
in their work last year on account of the strike, we can 
nevertheless beat them easily under the most favourable 
conditions they can have." Mr. E. Yelverton, of the Bald- 
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of figures and designs on the blackboard, some being of 
a very elaborate character, using her left hand for that 
part of the design that was on the left side quite as 
easily as her right, and drawing curves and circles on a 
large scale with wonderful steadiness and accuracy by a 
single movement of her hand. | 

A number of lantern slides were exhibited, showing 
photographs of classes of children actually engaged in 
blackboard drawing. 


nn 


SOME FRENCH ROOD-SCREENS. 


ARLY in the Middle Ages it became the custom, 
writes Mr. W. T. Partridge, in the American Architect, 
to place at the entrance of the choir, in churches, a large 
cross, or rood, either suspended from above, or, preferably, 
planted upon a beam, or trab, thrown across the nave to 
support it. ۰ The beam had this advantage, that it per- 
mitted the introduction of the accessory figures of St. 
John and the Virgin, and even of a whole series of sculp- 
tures representing the scene of the Crucifixion. When in 
the 13th century certain changes in the ritual led to 
the multiplication of the choir stalls and to the erection of 
screens shutting off the clergy from the common people in 
the nave, this beam was brought down to the top of the 
screen, which at the same time was made to carry the 
ambones, or reading-desks, which had formerly stood on 
either side of the chancel. The raised gallery thus formed 
was called in England the “ rood-screen," from the crucifix 
which surmounted it, but in France it got the name of 
jube, from the first word of the benediction pronounced 
from the reading-desks, Jube, Domine, benedicere. 

This gallery, being thus considerably wider than the 
wall that carried it, was balanced upon it and further 
supported by corbels, or by a miniature imitation of 
vaulting, and access to it was had by means of a staircase 
which frequently played a conspicuous part in the design 
of the screen itself. — 

Small altars were sometimes placed on either side of the 
doorway, but more often, in order that the view of the 
high-altar might be cut off from the people in the nave as 
little as possible, large openings were made on either side 
of the central one, and all three were filled with open 
tracery or with balusters. Sometimes the only solid por- 
tion of the screen was a series of piers, carrying the weight. 
But even the most open designs proved ultimately so great 
an obstacle that most of these screens have been replaced 
by iron grilles or low railings. The jubés have either been 
destroyed or used to enclose chapels. 

Somewhat similar screens were erected also between the 
the choir and the ambulatories, to close the spaces not 
filled by the stalls. | 
. The fragments that still remain of this most interesting 
species of church furniture are of the greatest value. They 
are interesting, they are valuable, not only from the 
motives employed in their design, but as showing the 
readiness of the Renaissance workman to change his 
details in order to suit his material. The material and 
the methods of working it seem to have dictated the forms 
to be used.. Thus in Brittany, a granite country, we have 
details quite different from those used in the stone screens 
which the wealthier parishes adjoining could import; 
whilst at Villemaur, in a wooden shingled church, the jube, 
which is of oak, exhibits still another architectural treat- 
ment. But the general composition was much the same, 
even the advent of the Renaissance having but little effect 
on the main features of designs. 

The crowning gallery, the most characteristic feature in 
both Gothic and Renaissance examples, is supported by a 
series of vaults springing from the cornice of the wall of 
the screen, whilst its front is decorated with reliefs or with 
a few standing statuettes, the subjects usually taken from 
the scene of the Crucifixion. The spacing of the miniature 
supporting vaults is determined by the piers, or supports 
of the wall, the intervening spaces, as before mentioned, 
being filled with tracery or balusters resting on a panelled 
wainscot. The door is similarly treated and the staircase 
in some examples is enclosed by a continuation of the 
wainscot, baluster, and piers. Upon the ornamentation of 
this framework all the ingenuity of those imaginative 
Gothic workmen of the 15th century was expended, and 
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Officer of Health. A large number of medical officers, 
chief health inspectors, surveyors, and sanitary experts 
have also, we understand, approved of the water closet. 
The principle of the patent is very simple, the waste 
water (water from sink, baths, and overflows from cisterns) 
is collected from time to time in quantities of three gallons, 
and automatically sent down to flush the pedestal and 
drains and syphons. The water from the sink, &c., falls 
into a three-gallon tipper, which, when full, tilts over and 
discharges its contents into an open channel along which 
it finds its way to a trapped gully grating 18 inches away 
from the outside wall ot building. Тһе water then passes 
through the trap into the back or side of the pedestal, 


which is efiectually flushed and cleaned thereby. The 
water then falls into a 4i n. P or S trap at the bottom of 
the pan, and then to the drain, which is laid immediately 
below the closet floor. There is a trap behind the pan 
which prevents the ‘passage of any bad smells into the 
house. The whole arrangement is very simple, and has 


proved very effective in operation. 
ed for this patent are numerous 


The advantages claim S [ 
and important. In the first place it does away with the 
the cost of which is thus saved, 


flushing cistern altogether, | 
as also of repairs and renewals. Then there is a great 
and the volume of sewage to be dealt with 


saving in water, 
is materially reduced. The flush 1s un and un 
Every part of the arrangement is easy ol access, and any 
dde а The risk of damage 


obstruction can be easily removed. 
by frost is reduced to a minimum by reason of the hot 
water constantly passing down the sink. We should add 
that the arrangement complies with the model by-laws of 
the Local Government Board, and its application can be 


varied to suit special or individual circumstances. 


TRADE NOTES. 


HE Sma'l-Pox Hospital, Whitmore Common, Worples- 
don, is being warmed and ventilated by means of Shor- 
land's patent Manchester stoves, with descending smoke 
flues and patent exhaust roof-ventilators, the same being 
supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Man- 


chester. 


IN our last issue on page 106 anfe we mentioned that 
Messrs. H. W. Sambidge & Son, of Birmingham, had 
rooms at 10, Farringdon Avenue; it should 
have been 19, Farringdon Avenue, Е.С. Неге they will 
show all their latest patterns in gas and electric light 
fittings, including the patent “ Eclipse " pendant, &c. 


Ir having been decided to place a reliable clock in the 
tower of Wensley Parish Church, Wensleydale, Yorkshire, 
the order has been placed with Messrs. William Potts & 
Sons, clock manufacturers, of Leeds and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, who are making a new illuminated clock for the 
working men's club, Newburn, Northumberland ; large 
illuminated quarter-chime clock for Dundalk, Ireland ; and 
a new hour striking clock for Walton Parish Church, 


Suffolk. 


Messrs. ROBERT Вок & бом, LiwirED, ventilating 
engineers, 64, Holborn Viaduct, have been honoured with 
the following communication from the Foreign Office, 
under date August 11th, accompanied by the diploma 
therein referred to, which has been presented to 
Messrs. Boyle by the International Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography in recognition of the service rendered 
to the public health by the introduction of their system of 
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opened show- 


win Company, states that another reason why Americans 
could turn out locomotives faster than the English is 
because the former do not pay so much time to the fine 
finishing of parts, They really do not require the extra 
work. The English finish up with a lathe, and sometimes 
even by hand, whilst the Americans paint the parts. This 
method saves considerable time, and does not in any way 
detract from the value of the machines. 


— E 


THE VENTILATION OF THE ST. 
GOTTHARD TUNNEL. 


ROM its first operation the St. Gotthard Tunnel has 

been noted for its excellent natural ventilation and 
freedom from smoke, being in this respect a notable 
improvement over the Mont Cenis Tunnel. The increase 
jn traffic, however, has led to the operation of a much 
greater number of trains than formerly, and hence the 
natural current of air has been found insufficient to keep 
the tunnel free from smoke. The increase will be seen 
from the statement that in 1888, 32 trains passed through 
the tunnel in 24 hours, whilst ín 1897 the number of trains 
reached 61, practically double. In a recent issue of the 
Schweizerische Bauzeitung the discussion about the ventila- 
tion of the tunnel is given at some length, together with 
an illustrated account of the new plant which has been 
installed at Góschenen, at the northern portal, where a 
ventilating plant on the Saccardo system has been erected. 
Before attempting artificial ventilation it was suggested 
that compressed air or electricity be employed as a motive 
power in hauling trains through the tunnel, and before 
resorting to such a radical change experiments were made 
with smoke-burning devices and with smokeless fuels. It 
was finally decided, however, to assist the natural current, 
which grows sluggish when the pressure on the northern 
side becomes nearly equal to that on the lower, by pro- 
viding a pressure-blower system to maintain the air 
current from north to south. 

The general arrangement of the ventilating plant is 
simple. А power-house containing the motive power and 
two large pressure-blowers was constructed near the north 
portal, and air conduits led to a chamber just within the 
entrance, Here two annular passages were constructed, 
each reaching half-way around the periphery of the 
tunnel, the passage above being connected with one fan, 
and that below with the other, and both opening into the 
tunnel itself. The two fans, each of which is five metres 
in diameter, are mounted on the same shaft, with a 
grooved pulley between, and in the preliminary experi- 
ments they have been driven by a locomotive, the axle of 
the engine being coupled to a second shaft carrying a 
grooved pulley, and rope transmission being used to the 
fan-shaft. When the plant has been in service long 
enough for sufficient experience to be had as to speeds, 
capacities, &c., it will probably be driven by transmission 
from some convenient source of water-power. The prin- 
cipal feature of the Saccardo system lies in the surround- 
inz of the tunnel passage with an annular ring delivering 
air into the entire periphery, thus preventing the forma- 
tion of lateral currents, and at the same time inducing а 
suction of air into the mouth of the tunnel. Experience 
with the system in the Pracchia Tunnel through the 
Apennines, on the Bologna. Pistoia line, has been satisfac- 
tory ; and from the brief trials wbich have been had at 
Göschenen it is believed that there will be no difficulty in 
maintaining a current of three metres per second trom 
north to south, regardless of atmospheric conditions.— 


Engineering Magazine. 
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AUTOMATIC WASTE-WATER FLUSHING 
CLOSET. 


N arrangement for utilising waste water from the 
scullery sink for the flushing of the water-closet, 
patented by Messrs. S. Dibble & Son, 30, Ledsam Street, 
Ladywood, Birmingham, has been in successful operation 
for some little time past. It is, of course, specially adapt- 
able for cottage property, or manufactories, or cther outdoor 
type of water closet, and has earned the appreciative com- 


mendation of Dr. Bostock Hill, the Birmingnam Medical. 
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SoME 30,000 tons of granite were dislodged at one blast at 
the Furnace Quarries, Lochfyneside, the other day. For 
several months the work of boring and constructing mine 
chambers had been carried оп. Two of these chambers 
were constructed, each 4 ft. by 4 ft. One of the chambers 
Was 43 ft. into the rock, and turning 35 ft. to the left; the 
other chamber was 35 ft. into the rock, and turning ro ft. 
to the left. The height of rock over the chambers was 
75 ft. Four tons of powder was used. 


Тне St. Petersburg fire brigade authorities and Prince 
Levoff, president of the Pan-Russian Fire Association, 
have been exhibiting to Mr. Edwin Sachs, chairman of the 
British Fire Prevention Committee, during the past few 
days Russian methods and appliances for dealing with 
fires. On Wednesday, says the St. Petersburg corre- 
spondent of the Times, “а false alarm was given by the head 
of the brigade in order to show the actual working and the 
agility of Russian firemen, and to-day there has been a 
great parade of 70 fire-engines, fully horsed and manned, 
on the Champs de Mars for Mr. Sachs's special benefit. 
His visit is expected to result in the adoption by Prince 
Levoff of certain measures that may help forward the 
mue سا‎ ре progress of fire-extinguishing organisation in 
ussia.” ۱ 


А BUILDING for the purpose of cold storage has just been 
erected at Leith, by the North British Cold Storage and 
Ice Company, Limited, in Tower Street, The building 
is one of the most complete in Great Britain, having been 
constructed and fitted up with machinery on the latest 
principle, so as to provide a current of cold fresh air which 
will constantly pass over the goods stored in the different 
chambers. The building measures 162 ft. by go ft. in 
breadth, and so ft. in height. Тһе ground and first floors 
are to be used for cold storage purposes, and the two upper 
floors meantime for ordinary storage. The company have 
also facilities for producing 40 tons of ice per day, and 
in addition they have storage for something like 300 tons 
of ice. The total cost of the building and machinery is 
about £30,000. The architect was Mr. W. N. Thomson, 
Constitution Street. 


Two permanent tablets are being fixed up in the Blackwall 
Tunnel by the London County Council. One is to be 
placed near the southern entrance **in memory of those men 
who were killed while employed on the works of the Black- 
wall Tunnel, and whose names are inscribed below." The 
tablet also states that ** owing to the precautions taken by 
the Council and its contractors, no death resulted from the 
work being carried out in compressed air, the use of which 
was one of the principal features of the construction of the 
tunnel." Тһе names of the workmen and the dates upon 
which they were killed are also recorded. Тһе second 
tablet relates to the feat of engineering in constructing the 
tunnel, and is erected at the spot where the steel shield 
used in the construction of the tunnel ceased its work in 
October, 1896. The boring of the tunnel was commenced 
on the south side of the river in June, 1893, and the shield 
travelled a distance of 3,0763 ft. 


o. ees © 


NOTICES OF MEETINGS. 


Architectural Association.—Aug. 26th.—Visit to Moor 
Park (nr. Rickmansworth). Train from Baker-st. 5tn., 2.27. 

Incorporated Assoc. of Municipal and County Engineers.— 
Aug. 26th.—Western District Meeting at Portland. 

Northern Architectural Association.—Aug. 26th.—Visit to 
Seaton Delaval. 

Sanitary Institute—Aug 25th-Sept. 5th.— Congress at 
Southampton. ‘ 


WILLESDEN PAPER. 


ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY 
WILLESDEN 2-PLY. d 
The best Underlining on the Market. Used by leading Architects. 
SHH NEXT ISSUE. 


Willesden Paper & Canvas Works, Willesden Junction, London, N. W. 
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ventilation :—“ The Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs presents his complimentsto Messrs. Boyle & Son and 
is directed by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to 
transmit to them the accompanying diploma, which has 
been received through Her Majesty's Ambassador at 
Madrid from the Ninth International Hygienic Congress 
held last year in that city." The Spanish Government 
have employed the Boyle system of natural ventilation in 
a large number of public buildings in Spain, including the 
Chamber of the Cortes, Government Offices, barracks, 
forts, hospitals, &c., and Messrs. Boyle have received а 
number of valuable reports in respect of these buildings. 
Mr. Robert Boyle, during his ** Sanitary Crusade " through 
Europe, devoted considerable attention to Spain, and 
helped to awaken a deeper interest in that country in 
improved sanitary measures. 


E asas 


JOTTINGS. 


T is proposed to expend £75,000 in electric light ex- 
tensions at Belfast. 


Tue Wakefield City Council have decided to extend their 
electric lighting works, at a cost of some /25,000. 


Tuz Bradford City Council has decided to seek permission 

to borrow £70,000 for the erection of five district baths 

and a new central bath. 

THE late Mr. Robert C. Billings, of Boston, Massachusetts, 

has, it is stated, left about £300,000 for charitable and 

uses, including £20,000 for the Museum of Fine‏ ا 
rts.‏ 


А new Board school has been built at Bannockburn, to 
accommodate 368 scholars. The cost has been some 
£3,400, Mr. Ronald Walker being the architect. 


Тнв War Office has entered into a contract with Messrs: 
Armitage & Hodgson, of Leeds, for the erection of new 
barracks at Winchester, at a cost of £43,000. The work 
vis to be completed in two years. 


AMENDED plans are to be prepared of the proposed com- 
bined public library and police station in Dewsbury Road, 
Leeds. A two-storey building is contemplated. The site 
is at the southern corner of Hunslet Hall Road and Dews- 


bury Road. 


Тне Earl of Leicester has intimated to the Board of 
Management of the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital his 
intention to add to his gift of £5,000 for a nurses' home 
whatever additional amount may be needed to complete 
the building and all its requirements. 


Tre Perth School Board last week agreed to accept offers, 
amounting in all to £12,037, for the erection of a new 
school in the central district. The original estimate for the 
new school was /7,000, and the great increase in cost is 
due to increased wages and increase in the price of mater- 
ial. It was also agreed to borrow £1,376 gs. in connec- 
tion with the enlargement of the Northern District School. 


Two schemes for providing Cheltenham with suitable 
municipal buildings are now before the Cheltenham Town 
Council. One deals with the enlargement of the existing 
buildings, and the other provides for the erection of an 
entirely new structure at a cost of some £15,000. Both 
schemes have their supporters, and the Council have ap- 
pointed a committee to inquire into the subject. 

THERE appears to be a dearth of steel in the United 
States. Іс is stated that the Cramp Shipyards, Phila- 
delphia, have been compelled to discharge hundreds of 
working men because of the impossibility of securing 
materials to fill their orders. Several of the largest steel 
works in the country have been forced to corner about all 
the available material to supply their own customers, and 
the Cramp people are suffering in consequence. 
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be expected that the architect should find out about the 
legal restrictions in regard to the site! | 

But the chairman of the committee five days before the 
trial of the action unconditionally withdrew the charge of | 
negligence, and his cross-examination elicited the following 
interesting statements on oath :— 


* You have never found any fault, from the 
beginning to the end, with oue single thing done by 
Mr. Wills ? —Except that he gave us a scheme that 
was beyond our means." . 5 ۱ 
“ That's all ? —Yes." 

Again— | ۱ 

“ Why then is not Mr. Wills paid ? —Because the 
tender exceeded any amount that had been con- 
sidered by: the governors." T 

“Is that the sole ground ?—That's the sole 
ground." : ۱ ۱ 

And yet again — ۱ | | 

* Will you say that Mr. Wills did not tell you 

before the plans were prepared that in consequence 

. of the character of the foundation the amount would 
be very largely increased ?—I won't say he did not 
say во.” | 

“ Did he not say that it would be increased by 
some £2,000 ?—l have no recollection of it.” 

“ Eleven tenders were received, were opened b 
the chairman, and afterwards ordered to be sealed, 
Then you discussed the financial position, and it 
was eventually resolved that the buildings be 
erected. Then you adopted the scheme of £ 15,000 ? 
—Conditionally, on the financial question.” ` | 

“ And if they had been adopted 1 suggest that you 
would not have had any hesitation in paying Mr. 
Wills?—If the Charity Commission had allowed 


us to adopt them under the intermediate scheme, 
certainly not.” 


Ir the face of admissions and statements such as these 
what defence could there be to Mr. Wills's action ? So far 
from there being a tittle of evidence to show negligence 
on the architect's part, there was abundant proof that the 
bungling and mistakes were all on the side of the committee 
and their legal adviser. It would really seem as if the 
committee were desirous that the architect should some- 
how or other be made a party to their own blunders, 
and so suffer with them the consequences. The committee 
have certainly lost a good ceal of money over the business, 
and they have lost still more by not admitting and discharg- 
ing Mr. Wills's claim in a business-like and straightforward 
manner. But it was a paltry sort of thing to try to tone 
down the results by attempting to deprive thearchitect of his 
Just remuneration. Тһе paltriness of the attempt is well 
disclosed in the chairman's admission that if they could 
have got the larger scheme approved by the Charity Com- 
missioners they would have been quite willing and pre- 
pared to see it through, and (о pay Mr. Wills his fees. 
But because they could not get what they wanted through 
their own blundering, they were not willing to fulfil their 
bargain with Mr. Wills. And that, too, in spite of the fact 
that they had already revised their own agreement to his 
terms and fixed them on a lower scale! It rather passes 
our "AUS ee how the Mayor of Swansea, in the face 
of what e knew to be facts, could have allowed himself to 
be put into the witness-box. Тһе jury certainly showed 
their appreciation of his evidence, and of the committee's 
counsel's line of defence, by the celerity with which they 
delivered their verdict in Mr. Wills's favour. "EE 

We cannot but congratulate Mr. Wills upon the 
result. He stood for justice, not: merely for himself, but 
for architects at large, and the issue is one which cannot 
but affect for good the whole profession ; for every 
legal decision given in an architect's favour on this 
Important question of remuneration helps to settle more 
firmly the legal right of an architect to secure fair pay- 
ment for his work. It will always be difficult, however, for 
architects to plead ** established custom" às loug as they do 
not adhere to a recognised scale of charges. Іп Mr. Wills's 
case he stated his terms, which were duly and formally 
accepted bythe committee. Then the committee nearly two 
months after revise those terms, and Mr. Wills—in a weak 
moment, shall we say ?—agrees to the reduction, and so 
puts himself practically out of court as far as the R.I.B.A. 
schedule of charges is concerned. This weakened his 


° case in as far as it showed that the R.I.B.A. schedule 
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PAYMENT FOR UNEXECUTED DESIGNS. 


HE action brought by a Swansea architect, Mr. H. W. 
Wills, at the recent Glamorganshire Assizes against 
the Swansea Intermediate Education Committee (through 
the Mayor of Swansea and other members of the com- 
mittee) for the recovery of the balance of his account 
against them is one which strikingly illustrates some of the 
difficulties and hardships which architects are sometimes 
called upon to face in the exercise of their profession. 
Elsewhere we give a pretty full resume of the action, but 
there are a few points in it which seem to us to call for 
special comment. 

In the first place when Mr. Wills was appointed archi- 
tect for the work the terms of remuneration proposed by 
Mr. Wills were s per cent. on the outlay and 14 per cent. for 
the quantities, which latter were tobe taken out bya London 
surveyor. Theseterms were duly accepted by a resolution of 
the committee, but, some six weeks after, the committee 
decided to vary these terms, and to pay Mr. Wills only 
4 per cent. on theoutlay and 1 per cent. for the quantities. 
Unfortunately Mr. Wills did not consult his solicitor upon 
the point, but. wrote a letter to the committee which 
could only be construed into a tacit acceptance of the 
revised terms. But even under the revised terms Mr. 
Wills was only able to obtain payment of a part of the 
fees due— some £300 being left for recovery by legal pro- 
cess. Under the terms originally agreed upon Mr. Wills 
should have recovered £442 in addition to the £250, which 
the committee had magnanimously paid him in satisfaction 
of his claim! Asit was he was only able to seek recovery 


‘of the £300. 


Practically there was no defence to the action, although 
the learned counsel who appeared for the defendants 
belittled Mr. Wills’s work as much as possible and 
attempted toshow that the charges made were excessive. 
He also quoted considerably from the opinions of the late 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge in regards to the iniquity of 
architects’ lees, and the worthlessness, from a legal point 
of view, of the schedule of charges issued under the 
authority of the Royal Institute of British Architects. He 
likewise tried to show that the two designs prepared by 
Mr. Wills were for one and the same scheme, and that 
therefore only one design should have been charged for ! 
The one chief grievance of the committee against Mr. 
Wills appears to have been that the proposed buildings 
would have cost more than was intended, though the 
chairman, in the course of cross-examination, would not 
swear that Mr. Wills had not told him that tbe cost 
would be greatly increased owing to the character of 
the foundations, and the great difference in levels. How 


‚little this grievance had really to do with the defence we 


shall show presently. 

The first scheme prepared by Mr. Wills provided for 
housing the technical and intermediate schools under one 
roof, the lowest tender for the buildings being £15,000. 
But the Charity Commissioners declined to assent to this 
amalgamation, and so a second scheme had to be prepared 
showing the schools as independent blocks. But by this 
time a further difficulty had arisen in regard to the site. It 
had been assumed that there was a certain right of way 
through some adjoining property, but, when the matter 
was gone into properly, as it ought to have been 
at first, by the committee's legal adviser, it was found 


there was no such right-of- way, and that therefore Mr. 


Wills's design was practically valueless in its existing 
form. In fact, as the plaintiff's counsel pointed out, if the 
buildings had been put up, the front door would have faced 
land to which they had no right of access! Іп the face ot 
all this muddling the chairman of the committee thought 
fit to charge Mr. Wills with negligence! Whose negli- 
gence it was that the committee did not ascertain the 
mind of the Charity Commissioners prior to the preparation 
of the first design we do not know, but it could hardly be 
charged against the architect! Neither could it very well 
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from time to time. Mr. Simpson commenced his artistic 
career as an apprentice to a Glasgow firm of lithographers, 
and came to London in 1851, afterwards undertakirg his 
first war campaign as artist at the Crimea, for a firm of 
fine-art publishers. Then followed the Indian Mutiny, the 
Abyssinian campaign, and the Franco-German war. As 
artist-correspondent for the Illustrated London News for а 
long period of years Mr. Simpson achieved a great reputa- 
tion. But his chief interest as an artist lay in the direction 
of architecture, as his papers and illustrations published in 
the R.I.B.A. Journal from time to time abundantly proved, 
though always with archaeological limitations more or less. 
He wrote a treatise on the “ Buddhist Praying Wheel," 
said to be the most comprehensive survey of the subject 
extant, and it is stated he had completed, before his death, 
a work dealing with the Jonah legend, with ‘novel and 
suggestive interpretations. ' 


Tue death is announced at the age of 88 of Professor 
Robert Wilhelm Bunsen, the eminent chemist at Heidel- 


berg, on the 16th inst. Amongst the most important of 


his numerous scientific papers are those on the cyanogen 
compounds, gases of blast furnaces, improvements in 
galvanic batteries, researches upon kakodyle, magnesium, 
aluminium, chromium, and lithium, photo-chemical re- 
searches, and the discovery of the new metals cæsium and 
rubidium. He had also invented many special forms of 
apparatus—a battery, burner, photometer, and pump 
being familiar under his name. Professor Bunsen had 
received all the most distinguished honours which usually 
fall to the lot of a scientific career. 


Sir L. ALma Tapema’s friends purpose giving a dinner 
to the distinguished painter in November next, in celebra- 
tion of the honour of knighthood lately conferred upon 
him. 


Mr. LARNER SUGDEN, the architect for the new technical 
schools at Leek, is visiting the technical schools at Ham- 
burg, Copenhagen, and Stockholm, with a view to 
acquiring any information as to their equipment. and 
arrangement which may be of use to himself and the 
committee of the Leek Urban School of Technology, 
Science, and Art. 


THE seventh annual exhibition of the Photographic Salon 
will be held at the Dudley Gallery, from September 22nd 
until November 4th. Mr. Reginald Craigie, the Camera 
Club, Charing Cross Road, W.C., is the honorary 
secretary, from whom particulars and entry forms may be 
obtained. ۱ 


Тнк executive of the Glasgow Gladstone Statue Fund 
have entrusted to Mr. Thorneycroft, К.А., the sculp- 
ture work of the proposed memorial statue. The 
cost will be £3,500, and the statue is to be placed in 
George Square. 


CHEPSTOW CASTLE, said to date from the time of William 
the Conqueror, and of which only the ruins remain, 15 to 
be disposed of by auction early next month. Тһе ruins 
stand near the mouth of the Wye, the walls on one side 
being nearly perpendicular. Тһе castle, which stood two 
sieges during the Revolution, has been successively in the 
hands of the FitzOsbornes, the Clares, the Bigods, the 
Herberts, and the Somersets, and it is now placed on tbe 
market by order of the new Duke of Beaufort. 


Tue offer made to Government by Sir Edmund Antrobus 
of Stonehenge and about 1,300 acres of surrounding land 
for £125,000 is one which is not very likely to be مم‎ 
entertained. Stonehenge is public property now to а! 
intents and purposes, nor is it probable that at any time it 
would be destroyed or done away with 7 any future holder 
of the land. So that we scarcely see what real advantage 
it would be for the Goverment to pay so big a price for 
transferring the Druidical remains to the national pos- 
session, and we do not suppose the market value of the 
land itself would be put at so high a figure. 


Tue Killarney Estate is not yet sold, though Ив purchase 
has been credited to more than one millionaire, So there 
is still an opportunity for some private individual to dis- 
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which was put forward іп support of his claim had not the 
force of а recognised standard scale of charges. And it 
is the multiplication of these instances which weakens the 
moral and legal force of the scale as a fair and just basis 
of remuneration. 


e a) 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 

Fo; is a wonderfullot ot humbug gathered round the 

discussion of the question of the Sunday opening of 
public art galleries and museums. The Glasgow Corpora- 
tion, at a meeting held on the 17th inst., decided for the 
second time that the art galleries and museums should not 
be opened on Sundays. Yet they permit the winter gardens 
to be open, run tramways, and in other ways encourage 
Sunday labour, and what they are pleased to term the 
desecration of the Sabbath. 1 is impossible to draw dis- 
tinctions and define certain limitations. The man who 
tides to church in a tram and then votes against the Sun- 
day opening of a public library or art gallery 1s at once 
illogical and wrong; so is every man whoseown personal 
convenience and comfort is the only basis of argument he 
has any consideration for. 


CoMPETITIVE designs for a new public market for the city 
of Nassau, New Providence, Bahamas, West Indies, are 
invited by the Board of Public Works of the Island of New 
Providence. For a first premium of £40 the successful 
competitor is to provide a design with complete working 
drawings and specification, the latter to be handed over 
before the premium is paid. Thus the complete design is 
to be sold for £40! Premiums of £10 and £5 are to be 
awarded to the designs placed second and third in order 
of merit. We don't suppose many English arcbitects 
will care to compete at this price. | 


۰ 


Tuz design submitted in competition by Messrs. John 
Melvin & Son, of Alloa, for a new infectious diseases hos- 
pital to be erected at Linlithgow has been accepted by the 
Joint Committee of the Burgh and District Committee of 
the County Council. Accommodation will be provided for 
24 beds, and the estimated cost is between £6,000 and 


£ 7,000. | ; 


Tuz Blackpool School Board invite competitive designs 
for a central school for 1,000 children. Particulars will be 
furnished to those desiring them upon receipt of a guinea, 
which is to be returned to all sending in a bona-fide design 
оп or before the 17th of October next. Mr. T. Loftos is 
the clerk to the board. 


THE '* Owen Jones ” annual prize competition, instituted 
in 1878 by the Council of the Society of Arts, as trustees 
of a sum of £400, presented to them by the Owen Jones 
Memorial Committee, has just been decided for 1899. 
The prizes are offered to '' students of the School of Art 
who in annual competition produce the best designs for 
household furniture, carpets, wall.papers and hangings, 


damask, and cbintzes, &c., regulated by the principles laid | 


down by Owen Jones," and are awarded on the results of 
the annual competition of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. Six prizes were offered for competition in the present 
year, each prize consisting of a bound copy of Owen Jones's 
4 Principles of Design," and a bronze medal. The follow- 
ing is a list of the successful candidates :—Edith O. 
Armour, School of Art, Battersea, design for printed 
` muslin ; James Kincaid, School of Art, Glasgow, design for 
a hanging and a carpet rug; Thomas W. Long, School of 
Art, Battersea, designs for printed muslin; George 
Marples, Royal College of Art, South Kensington, design 
for damask serviettes ; Ernest H. Simpson, School of Art, 
Leeds, stencilled designs for the decoration of a dining- 
room ; Bertrand Whittaker, School of Art, Macclesfeld, 
design for a damask table-cloth. 


Ву the death of Mr. William Simpson, R.I., the veteran 


artist and war correspondent, which occurred on the 
17th inst., the Royal Institute of British Architects loses a 
valued honorary member (he was elected an hon. associate 
in 1880), and one who has contributed papers of much 
architectural and archaeological interest to its proceedings 
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ties have, it is said, decided to postpone the filling-in of the 
fourth panel, and accordingly the scheme of decoration is 
now once more at a standstill. 


T HE foundation-stone of a Protestant cathedral in Belfast 
for the united dioceses of Down, Connor, and Dromore 
will be laid with due ceremony on September 6th by the 
Countess of Shaftesbury. 'The cathedral, which will be 
built at a cost of £60,000, is to be of the Basilican type. 
The complete plan includes a central dome, transepts, and 
a chancel. The cathedral, whose nave and aisles will be 
120 ft. long and 88 ft. wide, with an internal height of 8o 
ft., will accommodate 4,000 people, and will be larger than 
any other Irish cathedral. 


OLD Kew Bridge will soon be a thing of the past the 
signal for its demolition being given by the opening of the 
temporary structure. The new bridge will cost a little 
short of a quarter of million. The scheme required a 
special Act of Parliament. Sir John Wolfe Barry, the 
engineer, revised the original plans (under which it was 
estimated the bridge would cost £118,000), and the tender 
of Mr. Easton Gibb, of Stockton for £149,085 was accepted. 
Commission and purchase of land will add another /20,000, 
and a further contract with Mr. Gibb has been made for 
£24,000 for the increase of the width from 45 ft. to 55 ft. 

t is to be built of granite in three spans, and three years 
will elapse before its completion. Kew Bridge was opened 
in 1789, and proved inconvenient for traffic even in the 
early days of the century. 


SWARKESTONE BRIDGE is a 13th century structure that 
forms a highway three-quarters of a mile in length over the 
river Trent and the adjoining meadows, about five miles 
south of Derby. This bridge is said to need strengthening, 
and the County Council are accomplishing this, Mr. 
William Smithard, of Derby, says, by putting a round arch 
of blue bricks, about three feet thick, under the Gothic 
pointed arches. “This new work,” writes Mr. Smithard, 
“is not only exceedingly ugly in itself, and utterly out of 
keeping with the rest of the bridge, but it covers up the 
ribs, which are such a fine feature on the soffits of the old 
arches; indeed, no cruder or clumsier method of meeting 
the difficulty could be imagined, and the artistic and his- 
toric value of this unique specimen of English architecture 
is in imminent danger of being entirely destroyed. This 
bridge is about the only example of secular Gothic that is 
left to us, and that public money should be used to destroy 
it seems little short of scandalous." We are glad to hear 
that the matter has been reported to the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, who, we trust, may 
succeed where local protest has failed. 

The R.I.B.A. Board of Examiners have consented to 
make Newcastle “a permanent centre for an annual pre- 
liminary and intermediate examination in June, provided 
there are sufficient northern candidates." 


Тне distribution of the extremely poor over the London 
area is a very interesting subject of study. Of course it is 
usual to associate the East End with extreme poverty, 
but according to some figures just published, Southwark 
and Bermondsey contain by far the largest percentage of 
extremely poor people. In Central London with its 
population of 225,230, the percentage is 3; in Bethnal 
Green, with 367,057 inhabitants it is 44; in Central South 
London with 387,248 people it is 47. But taking South- 
wark and Bermondsey together, we have a percentage of 
64 ; whilst, if we take Southwark alone, the percentage is 
68. In a stil smaller area ot the same district 
(St. George's parish) 80 persons out of every 100 are 
extremely poor. 


FALMOUTH is not a town of the highest sanitary repute, yet 
perhaps it does not merit all the adverse criticism bestowed 
upon it as “а fever-stricken” place. Anyhow there is 
evidently a good deal to be done ere Falmouth can claim 
to be in a really sanitary condition, and the ventilation of 
the sewers, which the corporation have now under con- 
sideration, is an important matter, which it is to be hoped 
will not end in being talked out. The corporation have 
referred the question to the sanitary committee for con- 
sideration and report at an early date. 
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tinguish himself for the public good! Also what offers for 
Stonehenge, Tintern Abbey, Chepstow Castle, Raglan 
Castle, Froz House, Branksea Island,and the Wind Cliffe? 


Tue Church of Ireland is about to take in hand the 
restoration of the ancient Cathedral of St. Edan, Ferns, 
formerly the seat of the Kings of Leinster. 


THE recent scheme of restoration for Stratford-on-Avon 
Parish Church, for which Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A. was 
the architect, did not include a new pulpit. But some 
short time ago Mr. Ben Greet, the actor, started a fund 
for erecting a “ Players’ Pulpit” in Shakespeare's Church, 
and "about £300 had been already subscribed when Sir 
Theodore Martin, K.C.B., a trustee of Shakespeare's 
birthplace, came forward and offered to the vicar (the Rev. 
George Arbuthnot) £1,000, to erecta stone pulpit in the 
church in memory of Lady Martin—the gifted actress, 
Helen Faucit—who died on October 31st, last year. The 
offer, after some correspondence with Mr. Greet, has been 
accepted, Mr. Greet consenting to transfer his contem- 
plated gift to some other object required in the church, 
probably the erection of a players’ window, if the sub- 
scribers are willing. The vicar has asked Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, A.R.A., to furnish a design for Sir Theodore's 
approval, and the work will be proceeded with at once. 


INTEREST has been aroused in archaeological circles by the 
recent discoveries at Ribchester—a quaint little village 
situated on the banks of the river Ribble, about 12 miles 
from Preston. Inscribed altars, coins, and other relics of 
the Roman occupation have been found here from time to 
time, and are now scattered over the country in private 
collections and public museums. Recent investigations 
which have been carried out systematically by Mr. John 
Garstang, a young Oxford student, and an ardent агсһго- 
logist,have resultedin the accurate delimitation of the camp. 
It is rectangular in form, and about six acres in extent. 


AT Cape Colonna, otherwise known as the Promontory 
of Sunium, a stone was found with an engraved inscription 
which shows that the temple was dedicated, not, as was 
commonly supposed hitherto, to Athene, but to Poseidon. 
It would thus be correspondent to the Temple of Poseidon 
on the island of 4gina, which lies over against Sunium. 
Ihe temple derives its modern name from the 13 marble 
columns it contains. 


An addition is to be made to the Royal Courts of Justice. 
Arrangements have been completed and plans are in course 
of preparation for the creation of a new Court for the use 
of the additional judge of the Chancery Division, who 
will shortly be appointed. It was at one time thought it 
would be necessary to go outside the building (probably to 
the new Bankruptcy Court adjacent) for the purpose, but 
space has now been found available for the erection of a 
large and commodious Court within the Royal Courts of 
Justice. The work is expected to be begun very shortly. 


ÀN innovation in the usual internal arrangements of the 
theatre is to be tried in a new suburban theatre now in 
course of erection at Balham, which, if it proved 
successful, would do away with the necessity for orchestra 
accommodation. The innovation consists of the substitu- 
tion of a grand organ for the orchestra. The instrument 
will possess the latest novelties; it will be concealed from 
view ; it will be worked by electricity, with its pipes fixed 
in various convenient parts of the auditorium ; and it will 
be of such power as to be equivalent to an orchestra of 
& hundred performers. Whether the new organ will prove 
successful, and whether the public will duly appreciate 
the change, remains to be seen. 


During the last Parliamentary recess a fresh start was 
made with the work of mosaic decoration in the Central 
Hall of the Palace of Westminster by the filling-in of the 
panel over the entrance to the House of Commons with a 
representation of St. David, the patron saint of Wales. It 
Was then understood that the present recess would be 
utilised for dealing with the panel opposite, for which Sir 
Edwatd Poynter had already undertaken to prepare the 
necessary cartoon from Mr. Albert Moore's water-colour 
drawing. For some reason or other, however, the authori- 
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practically none of his work was ever carried out. There 
was an item of £296, representing a quantity of work done, 
but unfortunately for Mr. Wills, who had done all that 
was necessary in the preparation of plans, &c., this was 
all the money expended. The reason why the schemes 
were not carried out were many. The land, which was 
available for the purpose of the new buildings, consisted 
of some land belonging to the grammar school, and some 
leasehold property, which had been purchased by the Town 
Council for the purpose of building the proposed new 


Schools. The deeds of this latter property showed that 


there was a right of way leading up to the wallat the foot 
of this ground called Gore Terrace. Тһе attention of the 
town clerk was called to this matter by Mr. Wills, but 
the jury would be surprised to hear that it was not dis- 
covered that there was no right of way until the middle of 
last year, and that it was until the rst of January, 1898, 
that they found that the new buildings could not be 
erected. So that they would see that, with the exception 
of a very small part of the scheme, the whole of Mr. 
Wills's work had been wholly thrown away. Continuing, 
Mr. Thomas said the plaintiff had adopted the scale in 
vogue amongst the profession in cases where the work was 
not actually carried out—3 per cent. on the amount of 
money to be expended, and 13 per cent. on the quantities 
which he had himself taken out. There wasan alternative 
claim. Mr. Wills, feeling that he had not agreed to do 
the work for 1 per cent. less than was customary, thought 
under the circumstances that what he would do would not 
be to charge 3 per cent., but to charge the same proportion 
of the 4 per cent. as he would have done on the 5 per 
cent., and one of the questions for the jury would be to 
say whether they thought he was bound by the account 
which he sent in in that way, or whether he was entitled 
to claim the customary charges for the work done. In the 
one case he would be entitled to £694 4s. 4d., and in the 
other £551 12s. 1d., less the amount he had been paid on 
account. Continuing, Mr. Thomas said that he prepared 
various schemes from the July when he was appointed 
until the middle of 1897. On December, 1896, plans had 
been prepared by Mr. Willsfor technical buildings. These 
were approved and adopted unanimously by the governors, 
the estimated cost of the new structure being گر‎ ۰ 
Tenders were applied for, and the lowest came to £15,546, 
and on February 12th, 1897, the town clerk wrote to the 
Commissioners asking them to agree to the scheme. Ву 
this one of the governors was to pay a rent of £500 to the 
others, but the Charity Commissioners refused their consent 
to this arrangement. They replied, stating, “ You must 
get two buildings, one each for technical and intermediate 
education." So back again came this scheme to the 
governing body, and then, recognising that this reply was 
conclusive as far as this scheme was concerned, they made 
another proposal. They asked Mr. Wills again to make 
out new plans, and invite fresh tenders for two new build- 
ings. These were obtained on September 2nd, 1897, the 
lowest for the intermediate buildings being £4,739, and 
the other £8,162—making a total of £12,900. Now, at 
any rate, the governors thought they were all right ; and 
so they sent the. two schemes, one to the Charity Com- 
missioners, and the other to the Local Government Board. 
Both were passed and approved of, and that was the 
position about the end of December last, when the town 
clerk took the trouble to look at the deeds, and then, to 
his horror, he found by the clauses in the leases of the 
Gore Terrace property that again the two schemes were 
impossible of being carried out. So that money was again 
thrown away. Unfortunately, someone was greatly to 
blame; but was Mr. Wills to suffer because of the negli- 
gence of the servants of the Corporation? Was he not 
to be paid because they had started schemes which were 
impossible from the beginning ? | 

Мт. Н. W. Wills was then called, and їп bearing out 
counsel's opening statement, he stated that, when he first 
submitted his report, he pointed out in regard to No. 1 
scheme that a right of way should be up Gore Terrace, 
about which he was told there was a legal point. The 
block plan submitted by the surveyor showed no difficulty 
with regard to the right of way. There was absolutely 
no complaint on the part of the Charity Commissioners in 
regard to his plans, and their refusal to sanction the 


schemes proposed was entirely outside that. Coming to 
k with regard to the build- 


As a matter of fact, | the discovery by the town cler 
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AN ARCHITECT'S CLAIM. 


ТГ action brought by Mr. Н. W. Wills, architect, 
Swansea, against Mr. Richard Martin (chairman) 
and Governors of the Swansea Technical and Intermediate 
School in which he claimed fees amounting to (550 odd 
in respect of services rendered as architect for the con- 
struction of new intermediate and technical buildirigs, was 
tried at the Glamorganshire Assizes on the 7th inst. before 
Mr, Justice Kennedy and a jury. Mr. Abel Thomas, Q.C., 
M.P., and Mr. D. Villiers Meager, (instructed by Messrs. 
Collins & Woods) appeared for the plaintiff; and Mr. 
B. F. Williams, and Mr. S. T, Evans (instructed by Mr. 
John Thomas, town clerk), appeared for the defendants. 
Considerable local interest was manifested in the case. 

Plaintiffs statement of claim set out that he was 
employed between July, 1896, and June, 1806, to prepare 
plans, &c., in connection with the proposed new schools, 
and for such work charged, in accordance with the usual 
scale amongst architects, £92 45. 4d., in the event of the 
remuneration being found to have been fixed between 
the parties at 5 per cent. commission, and 1} per cent. оп 
the bills .of quantities, or £551 12s. 1d., should it appear 
that the agreement was 4 per cent. and 1 per cent. com- 
mission respectively. The sum of £250 bad been paid 
before the action was commenced, and the balance now 
sued for was £442 25. 4d., or £301 12s. 14, according to 
the finding of the jury as to the exact agreement come to 
in regard to the commission. The defence raised the 
interesting point as to how far an architect can claim for 
professional services in the case of a scheme abandoned 
after the acceptance of tenders, the reply to the claim 
stating that plaintiff by the terms come to with the com- 
mittee was not entitled to any commission or remuneration 
except upon the money expended on the buildings when 
erected if, and so far as, such buildings were sanctioned by 
the Charity Commission and the Local Government Board 
respectively. As to the commission due for erecting the 
latrines, thelowest tender finally accepted was £298 7s. 5d., 
in respect of which sum alone plaintiff was entitled to his 
remuneration. In the alternative it was contended that 
the amounts claimed by plaintiff were not fair and reason- 
able, and were excessive; in any event plaintiff was not 
entitled to claim any commission whatever on the sums 
of £810 or £492 (representing the first tender sent in for 
the erection of the latrines) or of £15,546 (the amount of 
the tender accepted for the proposed new school, which 
work was abandoned because the line of buildings could 
not be advanced further than the trontages of the existing 
houses in Gore Terrace). 

Mr. Abel Thomas, in the course of his opening state- 
ment, said that the Intermediate Education Committee 
decided in July, 1896, to erect new buildings on a site just 
adjoining the grammar school, and above Gore Terrace. 
A block plan was prepared by the borough surveyor for the 
purpose of getting the architects to suggest schemes for 
the new building. Eventually Mr. Wills, the plaintiff, 
was on July 29th appointed architect. On July 29th, 1896, 
there was a minute passed to this effect :—'' Mr. Wills 
submitted that the usual terms in connection with works 
of the proposed description were 5 per cent. on the amount 
of money expended, and that instead of the architect taking 
any quantities a London quantity surveyor should be 
employed for this purpose, whose charge would be 14 per 
cent., and it was recommended that Mr. Wills's proposition 
be accepted.” Mr. Wills commenced his work on these 
terms, and continued it until the r4th of September 
following, when another . minute was passed to the 
following effect :—‘‘ That minute 130, headed technical 
buildings and lavatories be varied, and that the architect, 
Mr. Wills, be paid a commission of 4 cent. on the amount 
of money expended, and that 1 per cent. be allowed for 
the taking out of quantities." That was not a scale on which 
architects were usually paid. It was less, the usual scale 
being 5 per cent. and 13 per cent. respectively, but still 
Mr. Wills, though demurring and stating that he did not 
think it was quite fair, finally agreed to accept the 4 per 
cent.,and 1 per cent. on the money expended, though if 
the scheme had been carried out it would have been hard 
upon him not to have been paid the proper scale. There 
were several resolutions brought before the committee that 
Mr. Wills be paid 5 per cent., but they had always been 


adjourned and never divided upon. 
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able, because a member of the profession would not come 
there and doso. If the charges were made according to 
their agreed scale, they would not in the whole of broad 
England get an architect to say they were not right, and 
therefore the jury was the proper tribunal to say what was 
reasonably due. It was all very well for them to put that 
scale forward, and say plaintiff was entitled to 2 per cent., 
2% per cent. and all the rest of it, The jury was the 
proper tribunal to say what was fair and reasonable after 
looking into all the circumstances of the case. Counsel 
went on to say that it was clear that the plaintiff, by his 
letter to the town clerk, agreed to the reduced charges 
of 4 per cent. commission and I per cent. on the bills of 
quantities, and concluded that Mr. Wills's position was 
summed up in a statement he made to Dr. Turpin, the 
headmaster of the school, that he would make the 
governing body spend £18,000 ог £20,000. 

One of the chief witnesses for the defence was the Mayor 
of Swansea, Mr. Richard Martin. In the course of his 
cross-examination he stated that the sole reason why Mr. 
Wills had not been paid was because the tender exceeded 
any amount that had been considered by the governors. 
He also said the committee never had a single complaint ` 
against Mr. Wills except that he had given them ascheme 
beyond their means. Не admitted he had charged Mr. 
А with negligence, but that charge had been with- 

rawn. 

After counsel had again briefly addressed the jury, Mr. 
Justice Kennedy summed up the case. Не drew attention 
to the charge of negligence made against Mr. Wills, which 
he remarked was absolutely baseless, and had been frankly 
withdrawn. Тһе sole question for the jury was what the 
plaintiff was entitled to for doing work the value of which 
had not been impeached by the defence, but, on the con- 
trary, had been amply attested to by the evidence. It was 
not a question of attacking the scale of charges. The main 
question was, What was Mr. Wills entitled to for what was 
believed to be new work involved by the separation of the 
scheme? Не did not for a moment believe there would 
have been any difficulty of disproving that it was new 
work. That had not been done. He also entirely concurred 
with the ruling of the late Lord Chief Justice that the jury 
were not bound to the scales of charges of any profession 
at all; but, at the same time, if they found that the perscns 
knowing the scale did not make a bargain, then prima facie 
their contract was made upon that basis. But in this 
case they need not trouble themselves about the scale, as 
undoubtedly plaintiff agreed to the 4 per cent. and the 
I per cent, though, having regard to Mr. Wills’s 
attitude, it might be for the jury to say upon what basis 
the new work should be paid. As to the defence that the 
plaintiff’s estimates were high, it seemed hard that he 
should be attacked for that, because the governing body had 
it within their option to say, “ If you cannot do the work for 
less than £15,000, good morning." Where the fairness or 
justice came in for blaming Mr. Wills, after he had drawn 
up the scheme which the committee adopted, his Lordship 
could not see, and having pointed out that no blame was 
ever mentioned in the correspondence, asked the jury to 
look at the nature of the alterations in the plans, and say 
whether it was new work for which the plaintiff should be 
reasonably paid. 

Without leaving the box, the jury found for the plaintiff 
for £301 and costs—the amount upon the basis of the 
four and one per cent. commission. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EPISCOPAL RESIDENCE, BRISTOL. 
CARÓE, CHRISTIAN AND PARDAY, ARCHITECTS. 


T the time of the Bristol Riots in 1831 the ancient 
À Episcopal Palace within the precincts of the cathedral 
was destroyed by fire, and some ruins only now mark its 
site. 

With the recgnstitution of the separate See, a new 
palace became a necessity, and the munificence of two of 
the citizens has contributed largely to the realisation of 
the scheme. A house in Berkeley Square was fist 
presented to the See by Mr. Daniel, but the new bishop 
upon his appointment preferred the environs of the city, 


ing line in Gore Terrace, plaintiff said that the town clerk 
told him he was very much afraid that the buildings could 
not be put up until after a considerable time. 

In cross-examination by Mr. B. Francis-Williams, 
plaintiff said he had not been urging the governing body 
to build schools. He had made reports on four sites. This 
was uninvited, except that he was in communication with 
one of the governors —a friend of his, Mr. R. S. Lindley. 
He did not know anything of the Intermediate Education 
Act or its consequences. Не did not know that no plan 
could be passed without the consent of the Charity Com- 
missioners till he was first employed. Оп July 15th, 1896, 
he knew that a circular was issued to architects generally 
inviting plans, and stating that the total expenditure pro- 
posed at present was £8,000. On July 25th he sent in a set of 
plans. He was able to send in so quickly because he had 
studied the subject previously. He had prepared a block 
outline before the invitation was received. He did not 
consider ro days sufficient time for the work, but he 
worked night and day. 

Witness was asked as to the letter he wrote on his 
terms being altered to 4 per cent., and he said he would 
not regard his letter as an agreement. He thought he 
was dealing with men of reason, who were prepared to 
accept what was usual and ordinary. 

Mr. Williams then read minutes of the committee 
appointing Mr. Wills as architect, and stating that the 
question of fees, &c., should be settled by a sub-com- 
mittee, and ultimately agreeing to Mr. Wills's terms of 
5 per cent.—a London surveyor to be appointed to take 
on the bills of quantities at 14 per cent. when the com- 
mittee decided to alter this and pay 5 per cent., inclusive, 
Mr. Wills's letter in reply ran : “Under the circumstances, 
however, and seeing that a quantity of work has already 
been done, I will undertake the work and use my best 
endeavours to produce a result satisfactory to all con- 
cerned." 

Do you suggest that after that you did not accept 
the terms ?—Yes, I was willing to go on pending the 
discussion of the subject. I ought to have consulted a 
solicitor sooner, and, if I had, that letter would never have 
been written. 

The Judge intimated that in the face of the letter he 
did not see how the claim could be more than 4 per 
cent. 

Questioned as to the action of the town clerk in inspect- 
ing the leases, Mr. Wills said Mr. Thomas had come to 
him one day stating that he had fortunately looked up the 
leases of the houses in Gore Terrace, and had found a 
clause in them stating that any new building should be in 
line with the houses in the terrace, and he asked witness 
ifthe new buildings could be erected on the site without 
completely rearranging the plans. Witness replied in 
the negative. _ 

Mr. E. Seward, architect, Cardiff, and Mr. A. B. 
Lanchester, architect, Cardiff, were called in support of 
plaintiff's case, as also Mr. R. Pickwell, a Bristol 
architect. 

e In opening the case for the defence, Mr. B. F. Williams 
said that, of course, it was to Mr. Wills's interest that 6 
scheme should be carried through upon the plans which 
he had himself prepared. It was obvious that all along 
the plaintiff regarded the scheme as one scheme ; for, when 
it had to be altered to meet the requirements of the Charity 
Commissioners, he suggested subtracting the quantities. 
from an omitted portion in the middle of the buildings, in 
order that the quantities for the remaining two schools 
might be ascertained without further trouble So that it 
was absolutely unreasonable that Mr. Wills could claim 
for having made a new scheme, when in point of fact it 
was really only one which had to be modified because of 
the extravagant excess of the plaintiff's estimate. The 
governors had already paid him £250 for what he had 
done, and they submitted that that was ample. Now 
plaintiff had sought to justify his charges by calling several 
architects of position ; but counsel quoted the late Lord 
Coleridge as showing that the question for the jury to con- 
sider was what was a reasonable sum to be paid, otherwise 
an architect might submit a scheme at double the required 
Cost, and say, “ You may or may not build, but you must 
pay the scale adopted by the Institute of British Archi- 
tects?” It was impossible for him, continued counsel, to 
call an architect to say that the charges were ۰ 
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THE ART OF THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH. 


“ \ Е do not know," says the American Architect, 

“ whether it may not be sacrilegious, or traitorous, 
or something equally bad, to criticise the design which the 
Notional Sculpture Society has prepared for the triumphal 
arches which are to signalise the arrival of Admiral Dewey 
in New York, but our admiration for the society, and for 
the generosity and zeal for the public interest which has 
led it to furnish the design without cost to the city, cannot 
quite blind us to the artistic singularities which are shown 
in the newspaper representations of it. 

“The committee of the society proposes to erect an arch 
at the Fifth Avenue side of Madison Square, at Twenty- 
fourth Street, and, as it says, to *reinforce' the arch by a 
line of columns extending from it in either direction, north 
to Twenty-fifth Street and south to Twenty-third Street. 
Why they should stop here, instead of extending south to 
Washington Square and north to the Harlem River, is not 
artistically obvious, and the Philistine beholder will at 
once derive from the composition the unzsthetic inference 
that the money gave out a block in each direction from 
the starting-point. This impression will be *reinforced' 
by the observation that the columns are spaced at such 
enormous distances apart as to suggest penuriousness, tosay 
the least, on the part of the ecstatic citizens. According to 
the Tribune’s representation, there are only three columns, 
or rather, clusters of columns, between the arch and 
T wenty-third Street, a distance of at least 250 ft., giving 
an intercolumniation of about Зо ft. Vitruvius disapproved 
the arzostyle, in which the space between the columns was 
four times their diameter, as too straggling ; it would be 
interesting to know what he would say to a colonnade with 
intercolumniations of about three times the height of the 
order. It is needless to say that, with such spacing, there 
is nothing like a continuous entablature over the columns; 
on the contrary, although of stout proportions, they onl 
have to sustain diminutive garden vases, one to eac 
column, and, even then, are tied together at the top by 
long strips of cloth, exactly as if the mamma arch were 
taking out some little pup columns for a walk, tied together 
with ribbons to prevent them from straying. 

“ We are told that the arch, which might, it would seem, 
have had some originality, ' bas been designed on the lines 
of the Arch of Titus,' on account of the favourable position 
afforded by the side piers for the display of ‘ important 
masses of sculptural enrichment. It is natural that a 
committee of a sculpture society sbould incline toward a 
composition which allowed a free display of sculpture, and 
no one would object to this way of looking at the subject ; 
but an architect could easily have arranged for a greater, 
and certainly a much more effective, display of sculpture 
than is here shown, without making the whole composition 
architecturally ridiculous. The necessity for some aid of 
this sort is emphasised by the design for some Brooklyn 
decorations, shown in the same issue of the Tribune, in 
which two tiers of columns support the most unfortunate 
essay at an entablature that we have ever seen. The 
columns themselves are of a dubious composite character, 
and each pair is crowned by what appears to be a smaH 
cedar chest, on which an angel stands between two office 
stools, so far as we can judge from the cut, and flourishes 
a wreath in each hand. It is probable that this composi- 
tion is satisfactory to the Sculpture Society, but it would 
not be to anyone with the least notion of architectural 


propriety, and we earnestly hope that all the designs may 


have professional revision." 


TENANTS BUYING THEIR OWN HOUSES. 


N Aintree, near Liverpool, Mr. W. P. Hartley, the well- 

known jam-maker, recently erected a street of about 
threescore houses for workpeople to acquire on easy terms, 
having observed the beneficial working of a scheme of the 
sort in Philadelphia. On Monday night he called a meet- 
ing of tenant-purchasers at the Aintree Institute to con- 
sider whether they would continue under the agreement 
into which they had entered, or approach the Liverpool 
City Council with a view to that body's taking over the 
enterprise under the provision of Mr, Chamberlain's Small 
Houses (Acquisition of Ownership) Act. It was decided 
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and Mr. Greville Edwards made a further gift of an excel- 
lent site upon his estate at Redland Green, for the purpose 
of erecting an entirely new building. This is now in 
progress from the designs of Mr. W. D. Caróe, one of the 


firm of architects to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 


The house is in close proximity to Gibbs’s well-known 
Redland Chapel, and, as will be gathered from our illus- 
trations, is very pleasing in its general character and 


detail. 


The walls are generally finished with rough-cast, witha 
rough stone basement and tile hanging in the gables. The 
chimneys are finished with circular stone shafts similar to 
many in the Lake country. The builders are Messrs. 


Stephens & Bastow, of Bristol. 


A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE. 
J. W. COBB, ARCHITECT. 


This is one of a number of houses designed for an 
estate in Surrey which is being divided up into lots 


of five to 5o acresas sites for residences. 


The whole of the walls up to the first-floor line are faced 
with red bricks, with stonework to windows. The whole 
of the walls above this are in either plain rough-cast or 
timber and rough-cast, this being coloured white, and the 
timbers black. Тһе roofs are covered with plain red 
tiles of local manufacture. The whole of the windows 


are fitted with iron casements and leaded lights. 


NEWCASTLE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
BADENOCH AND BRUCE, ARCHITECTS. 


The design of Messrs. Badenoch & Bruce, architects, 
55, Pilgrim Street, has been accepted (in a competition) 
for the erection of a new church which the building com- 
mittee of the Blackett Street Presbyterian Church are 
about to erect on the eastern side of College Road. 

The design provides for a church and hall side by side, 
the style of construction being a free treatment of late 
Gothic, The church will occupy the corner of the land, 
its western side being opposite the vacant land between 
the College of Science and the Assembly Rooms. The 
hall will be placed close to the eastern boundary of the 
site, and in front of this will be a block of church buildings 
facing the private road which runs through to Eldon 
Street. Betweenthe church and hall there will be a space 
to make the lighting good, and the church will set back 
Io ft. from the edge of College Road. 

The church is planned with a wide nave, narrow aisles 
and transepts, and will have seating accommodation for 
about 620 on the ground floor, and about 180 in a galler 
to be erected at the main entrance end. ظ‎ spacious porch 
and vestibule will give access to the church, and to ladies’ 
and gentlemen's cloakrooms, opening to right and left. 


The means of exit will be ample, and are to include the 
main entrance porch, a porch in the side street, a porch to 
the hall, and two other doors at either end of the church. 
The hall entrance is from College Road. The accommo- 
dation is for about 500. The block of buildings imme- 
diately in front will have, upon the ground floor, a 
committee room and an infants' classroom. Оп the first 
floor there will be a sessions room and ladies! room, with 
bay windows overlooking Barras Bridge. The caretaker's 
house will consist of th» second floor above. Atthe rear of 
the hall on the ground floor there are to be a retiring-room, 
a large kitchen, with boilers, a china closet, &c., for use at 
tea meetings. The place assigned to the minister's 
vestibule and corridor is behind the church, with entry 
from a private room, and corridor communicating with the 
church and hall. 

The building throughout will have a walling of local 
stone with chiselled dressings; the roofs are to be of 
Bangor slate The building is to be heated by low-pres- 
sure hot water, with pipes and radiators, the heat chamber 
being placed under the hall vestibule. The ventilation 
will be by fresh-air inlets of an approved type, the vitiated 
air being drawn off from the roof, and exhausted by a fan 
placed in the tower. The illumination will be by elec- 
tricity, though a supplementary gas service will be fur- 
nished. The area of the site is about a quarter of an 
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“То the gallery fireproof staircases will ascend at each side. 
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EAST RIDING ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


EXCURSION TO KILNSEA AND EASINGTON. 
HE members of the East Riding Antiquarian Society 


held their summer excursion on the 23rd inst.,. 


visiting Kilnsea, Easington, Skeffling, and Hollym. When 
the party arrived at Kilnsea, they were fortunate enough 
to find a portion of the foundations of St. Helen's Church 
bare, and distant about 250 yards from the cliff top. 
Service was conducted in the church for the last time ın 
1823, and it was finally dismantled in 1828. Тһе kitchen 
middens on the Humber clays were visited by a party, 
conducted by the Rev. Maule Cole, and some interesting 
finds of shells and bones were the result. 

At Easington Mr. P. Lohen's museum was visited, and 
afterwards the old aisled tithe barn was inspected. 
The barn, said to date from the 14th century, is supported 
by immense pillars of oak, virtually oak trees, which rest 
at the base upon huge boulders. It is believed to be 
unique in its construction, perfection, and size, and the 
roof has lately been thoroughly repaired and rethatched. 
In the church much interest was evinced in an old stone 
altar, which had been used first as an altar, and then as a 
gravestone, and was found doing duty as а doorstep by the 
late vicar, who, finding the dedicatory crosses upon it, 
had it restored to its original use as an altar inside the 
church. The church also contains a most interesting 
piscina of pre- Reformation date, similar to one at Muston. 
The church formerly had a rood and screen, and the 
entrance to the rood screen is now used as the entrance 
to the pulpit. In 1395 letters were directed to the Abbot 
of Meaux directing him to remove the remains that were 
being washed out of the churchyard at Ravenser, and 
rebury them at Easington. 

The ruins of the chapel at Dimlington were inspected 
and measured, and it was found that the distance from 
the ruins to the sea was but 25 yards, whereas when 
measured by Lord Hawkesbury in 1887 it was 47 yards. 


—, 


THE WHITWORTH SCHOLARSHIPS. 
HE Department of Science and Art of the Committee 
of Council on Education have issued the following 
list of candidates successful in the competition for the 
Whitworth Scholarships and Exbibitions, 1899 :— 
Scholarships of £125 each (tenable for three years).— 
Alec W. Quennell, engineer, London; Hanson Topham, 
engineer, Great Horton, Bradford; William V. Shearer, 
engineering student, Langside, Glasgow ; George Wall, 
student, Oldham. 
Exhibitions of £50 each (tenable for one year). — Arthur 
. Spencer, apprentice fitter, Portsmouth; George F. 
‘urner, engineer, Sheffield; Harold P. Philpot, draughts, 
man, London; William H. Adams, apprentice fitter- 
Devonport; Edward C. Moyle, apprentice fitter, Devon- 
port; Walter А. Scoble, apprentice fitter, E. Stonehouse, 
Devon; Archibald D. Alexander, apprentice fitter, Ports- 
mouth; Sydney A. Edmonds, apprentice fitter, Devonport ; 
George F. A. Cowley, apprentice fitter, Portsmouth ; 
Albert Wilson, draughtsman, Leeds; Edwin J. Britton, 
apprentice fitter, Portsmouth; Harry Duncan, engineer, 
Plumstead ; Samuel C. Khodes, engineer, Morley, Leeds ; 
Harry M. Andrew,fitter, Manchester ; Alexander P. Traill, 
draughtsman, North Shields; Leonard Bairstow, student, 
Halitax; William T. S. Butlin, student, Bristol; Albert E. 
Dodridge, apprentice fitter, Devonport; James Lowe, 
draughtsman, Alloa; William J. Rodd, mechanical eugi- 
neer, Plumstead ; Francis C. Rendle, fitter, Plymouth; 
Thomas E. Hey wood, engineering student, Cardiff; James 
Paul, engineer, Woolwich; Charles P. Kaitt, apprentice 
fitter, Portsmouth ; Charles H. Booth, apprentice engineer, 
Bolton; Edward Howarth, fitter, Oldham; Percy Down, 
draughtsman, London; Marshall H. Straw, draughtsman, 
Sneinton, Nottingham; R. Borlase Matthews, engineer, 
Swansea ; Samuel Crossley, mechanic, Oldham. 


—— uama ہ‎ 


Tue working of the Aberdeen Corporation tramways for 


the nine months they have been in the hands of the Cor- 
poration shows a clear balance of £2,228, whicb will be 
carried to the renewal account. Thesurplus for next year 
is estimated at between گر‎ 3,000 and £4,000. 


to leave the matter over, so that it could be privately dis- 
cussed, and a decision is to be given on September 6th. 
Mr. Hartley spoke very highly of Mr. Chamberlain's Act, 
which he regards as one of the best possible measures for 
the most deserving classes. 

The 60 houses erected by Mr. Hartley are on the two 
sides of a street (Cedar Road), which is 70 ft. wide between 
the walls. Тһе roadway is 20 ft., each sidewalk ro ft. 
wide, and the gardens in front of the houses are 15 ۰ 
long. The cost of erection varied from £275 to £370 per 
house, and the terms ot purchase vary in proportion. Іп 
а £275 house there isa sitting-room, kitchen, with modern 
range, scullery, pantry, three bedrooms, small bathroom, 
with hot and cold water, and coalhouse and watercloset 
outside, but under cover. А patent cone boiler in the 
scullery prevents steam from escaping into the remainder 
of thehouse. А £370 house contains a front sitting-room, 
dining-room, kitchen, scullery, pantry, and outhouses 
under cover, whilst upstairs are three bedrooms, bath, and 
watercloset, and double attic bedroom. In all cases there 
are gardens at the back as well as the front, whilst Mr. 
Hartley has reserved a plot of 3,200 square yards as a 
recreation ground for the colony. 

The tenant has to pay for ground rent about Z2 6s. a 
year, besides repairs and rates, and he pays off the prin- 
cipal at the rate of 33 per cent. per annum, or £9 6s. 3d. 
in the case of а £275 house. He also pays interest at 
the rate of 31 per cent. For the first year there is a total 
of (18 12s. 6d., but the interest will diminish as the prin- 
cipal is paid off, and in 18 years the house becomes the 
tenant's own property. If compelled to remove, the tenant 
may sell his interest or have the principal he has repaid 
refunded, less 1 per cent. per annum for depreciation. A 
tenant may, if he likes, buy the freehold, which is held by 
Mr. Hartley. Though the houses are near Mr. Hartley's 
factory, none of them are occupied by his workpeople. 
The tenant-purchasers comprise commercial travellers, 
clerks, schoolmasters, engine drivers, engineers, stewards, 
&c. Mr. Hartley has altogether some 200 acres of land 
available for extending his colony if desirable. 


— 


THE STEVENS COLLECTION OF 
ANTIQUITIES. 


R. NEVILLE-ROLFE, British Consul at Naples, 
M mentions in his new report on his district that the 

tevens collection of classical antiquities is to be oflered 
for sale by private treaty, and cannot, he says, fail to 
attract considerable interest. The Prince of Carignano 
presented the results of his excavations at Cuma to the 
Naples Museum in 1861, and shortly afterwards Mr. 
Stevens took up the work where the prince had left it, and 
may be said to have ransacked the celebrated necropolis 
of the most ancient of the Greek colonies in Italy during 
the last 30 years. 

The Naples Museum is naturally anxious to secure the 
treasure, and has made an offer of nearly £ 4,000 for it, but 
this sum does not represent its value, and Mr. Neville- 
Rolfe says it is doubtful whether Mr. Stevens's love for 
his adopted country will avail to induce him to consent to 
the pecuniary sacrifice involved. “That part of the collec- 
tion which is derived from his personal excavations is 

articularly interesting, because a careful record has been 
ept of the contents and orientation of each tomb, and the 
exact spot in it in which each object was found. 

“ The principal objects аге well known to the heads of 
the leading museums of Europe," writes Mr. Neville- 
Rolfe, ** and there are some of the vases and more than 
one item amongst the gold ornaments which are nót repre- 
sented in the British Museum. The catalogue has not 
yet been published, so it is premature to speak of the 
specimens from mere recollection of them. Besides the 
vases there are gold, silver, and bronze ornaments, some 
exquisite Greek glass and bronze statuettes. There is also 
2 very important collection of Greek coins, mostly acquired 
by purchase and exchange, and of very considerable value. 
There is one gold ring thought to have been a priestess's 
ring, for which the late Sir Charles Newton oflered Mr. 
Stevens (in the writer's presence) * anything in reason ' for 
the shelves of the British Museum." 
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be enforced. While, on the other hand, if the regulation 
is not essential, it should not be imposed on those who 
make it a practice to comply with regulations made by 
lawful authority. I therefore communicated with the 
County Council on the matter, and on the oth of May last 
forwarded to them the particulars of the case, and I ad- 
dressed a further letter to the Clerk of the County Council 
on the ıyth of May, as follows :— 

“Dear Sir, —When writing you on the oth inst, I 
addressed a letter in similar terms to the Clerk of the St. 
James’s Vestry, asking what steps the Vestry proposed to 
take in the matter of the disregard of the sanitary by-laws 
at the new Carlton Hall, in Pall Mall, and I have now ге- 
ceived the following reply :—“ I read to the Vestry your 
letter of the gth inst., on the subject of the soil pipes in 
the Carlton Hotel, when the Vestry ordered the same to 
lie upon the table." “This postponement of the matter 
indefinitely may be taken to mean that the St. James’s 
Vestry have endorsed the view put forward in their name 
before Mr. de Rutzen, viz., that the by-laws in respect of 
soil pipes may be set at nought, and the offence condoned 
by a fine of Z2, regardless of the fact that the soil pipes 
remain inside the hotel, thus making the offence a con- 
tinuing one. 

“ Section ود‎ of the Public Health (London) Act, 1801, 
provides that: * The County Council shall make by-laws 
with respect to water closets and the proper accessories 
thereof Also that in the parish of St. James's, West- 
minster, it shall be the duty of the St. James's Vestry ‘to 
observe and enforce the by-laws under this section. The 
by-laws as. made by the County Council under the above 
section provide that every soil pipe in connection with a 
new building shall be situated outside such building.' 
Section 100 of the Act provides that: * The County 
Council, on it being proved to their satisfaction that any 
sanitary authority have made default in doing their duty 
under this Act with respect to the enforcement of any by- 
law, may institute any proceeding and do any act which 
the authority might have instituted or done for the purpose.’ 
Ithink I have shown that the St. James's Vestry have 
made default in doing their duty in this matter, and I 
trust that the County Council will without delay take the 
necessary steps to enforce the by-laws." 

Further letters passed, until I received the following 
letter from the clerk of the County Council, on the znd 
inst. :—* In reply to your letter of the 31st ultimo, on the 
subject of the soil pipes at the Carlton Hotel, I have to 
inform you that the question again came before the Public 
Health Committee on the 2oth ultimo, but that, as the 
observations of the Vestry on your letters bad not been 
received, and the Council's solicitor was not at the time 
in a position to report on the matter, it was decided to 
postpone the further consideration of the subject till the 
first meeting after the summer recess." | 

Our central metropolitan authority has for nearly half 
a century thought it unnecessarry to make drainage by- 
laws under the powers given it by Parliament in 1855, 
and now that we are to have by-laws under the Act of 
1855, they should at least be clear and definite for the 
guidance of the law-abiding and the repression of those 
who are otherwise inclined; therefore, I hope that the 
Local Government Board will not approve of the drainage 
by-laws in the form proposed by the London County 
Council. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
Mark H. JUDGE. 


On August ıgth the Secretary of the L.G.B. wrote to 
Mr. Judge:—“ I am directed by the Local Government 
Board to acknowledge the receipt ot your letter of the 
17th inst., and to state that the subject to which it relates 
will receiye the attention of the Board." 


@ se 


IMPORTANT CASE UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT. 


‘th Tuesday the Penge magistrates gave their decision 

in the case of the four summonses taken out by the 
London County Council against the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany for an alleged infringement of the London Building 
Act, 1894, by erecting some polo stables in the grounds of 
the palace without having first obtained the sanction of 
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LONDON SANITARY ADMINISTRATION. 
HE following communication has been addressed to 
the Secretary of the Local Government Board by 
Mr. Mark H. Judge, A.R.J.B.A., Chief Surveyor to the 
Sanitary Assurance Association. It is dated August 17th :— 

Sin,—The London County Council having proposed to 
make certain Drainage By-laws (under the Metropolis 
Local Management Act, 1855, section 202) which appear 
to me, in some respects, to be adverse to the public interest, 
I now submit the following objections for the consideration 
of the Local Government Board, in the hope that the 
propose by-laws may be amended before being put in 
Orce :— 

No. 3 forbids the connection of a sink or lavatory waste 
pipe with a rain-water pipe (curiously enough the con- 
nection of a bath waste with a rain-water pipe is not 
prohibited). The objection to this is that two pipes would 
have to be provided where one would do equally well, 
which would add to the cost of construction without 
giving any corresponding advantage. No. 11 provides 
that “a soil pipe in connection with a new building or 
an existing building shall, whenever practicable, be 
situated outside such building." Тһе objection to this is 
its want of definiteness. In the case of a new building it 
is always practicable to place the soil pipe outside where 
the w.c.'s are properly placed against an external wall. 
The connecting-arm from the closet trap to the vertical 
soil pipe is of necessity inside the building, but if, ** when- 
ever practicable " is only intended to cover these branch 
pipes, it will not be so read, for it is obvious that the by- 
law, as proposed, will have a much wider interpretation. 

In the interest of the sanitary administration of the 
metropolis, it is very desirable that these by-laws should 
be definite, and a careful reading of them shows that they 
might be made much more definite than as proposed, and 
that they would gain in clearness by being made more 
concise. Such terms ав “ whenever practicable,” “as 
near as practicable,” “where any other mode of con- 
struction may be impracticable,” “except where unavoid- 
able, “ equally suitable," which appear repeatedly in the 
proposed by-laws should be avoided where possible, and 
if used at all, surely the authority to decide the matter 
should be stated, or endless disputes must arise as to what 
is practicable, unavoidable, or equally suitable. The number 
of unnecessary repetitions is very great; for instance, 
“ He shall not construct or fix any trap of the kind known 
as a bell trap, a dip trap, or a D trap " is repeated three 
times, whereas one general prohibition would suffice. 

That it is necessary for the by-laws to be clear and 
definite is evident from the case now pending in connection 
with the Carlton Hotel, in which the present by-law with 
regard to soil pipes has been set at naught. . 

The judge then quoted the proceedings on the ıgth of 
April last : 

Messrs. Waring, Limited, were summoned by the St. 
James's Vestry (as the Local Sanitary Authority) for 
having disregarded the by-laws made by the London 
County Council under the Public Health (London) Act, 
1891, On behalf of the Vestry it was stated that the pro- 
ceedings had not been instituted in any unfriendly spirit, 
but, inasmuch as Messrs. Waring, in fittiog up the 
sanitary arrangements of the Carlton Hotel, had put nine 
soil pipes inside the building instead of outside, the 
vestry had no option but to take action for enforcing the 
law. It was said that if the situation of the soil pipes 
complained of were altered, the structure would have to be 
half pulled down, so that under tbe circumstances the 
Vestry would not object to the case being met by a fine. 
Hereupon Mr. de Rutzen very properly pointed out that if 
he imposed a fine, the Vestry might keep on summoning 


the defendants, and the matter might go on ad infinitum. ` 


For the defence it was urged that it would be unreasonable 
to compel Messrs. Waring to half pull down the structure, 
which had cost nearly £500,000, just to alter the drains, 
and if the magistrate felt bound under the by-law to 
convict, a small penalty would meet the case, and in the 
future the matter should be allowed to drop. Mr. 
de Rutzen imposed a fine of Z2 and allowed £10 10s. costs. 
. I hold the opinion that if the by-law, which provides 
that every soil pipe in connection with a new building 
shall be outside, is a justifiable regulation in the public 


interest, a large hotel is, of all places, one in which it should | 


а 
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company. They would willingly state а case. Mr. Glen 
said the usual notice would be given. 


———————— -- 
A JAPANESE ART PUBLICATION. 


HE Japan Weekly Mail of Yokohama describes in two 
of its recent issues an art enterprise of great magni- 
tude which has been undertaken by a Buddhist associa- 
tion in Tokio, with the support of the wealthy Zen sect of 
Buddhists, and of several more of the leading sects of the 
same faith. Thisis the publication in a series of about 2e 
volumes of photographs of the finest art objects in the 
Buddhist temples scattered throughout the empire. Each 
volume will contain about 50 photographs, or about 1,000 
in all, and a volume will appear every four months until 
the series is completed. "The best connoisseurs have been 
engaged to select and describe the objects represented, 
which will cover the whole period from the earliest times 
of Buddhism in Japan down to the restoration of the 
Emperor in 1868. 

The first volume of the series has made its appearance, 
and contains 53 plates; it has been found impossible to 
arrange them in chronological sequence, but there is 
nothing to prevent any rearrangement that may be thought 
necessary when the series 15 complete, as the plates are 
not numbered, and each is accompanied by a very full note 
explaining the subject, identifying the artist where identifi- 
cation has been possible, and drawing attention to the 
most noteworthy features of the work. These notes are 
in English and Japanese. The English text is revised, 
and special notes in art history and criticism are added 
by Professor Fenollosa, the well-known American expert ; 
the Japanese text is by two scholars specially versed in 
Buddhist lore, and the photographer, wood engraver, and 
colour-printer are the leading men in Japan in their respec- 
tive arts. Of the 53 platesin the first volume three are 
chromoxylographs, the remainder being collotypes. The 
issue is limited to 1,000 copies; copies printed on paper 
are ZI 11s. each, and those on silk £ 3 each; but by sub- 
scribing in advance to the whole series £27 will procure a 
paper copy, and £53 one on silk. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


ыс British Patents Company, 145, West George 
Street, Glasgow, offer a prize of {тоо to the 
inventor, who, on or before the 31st December next, 
submits to them the most useful and marketableinvention, 
on condition that they have the option of purchasing 
whichever one they consider best. : 


AT a meeting of the Leeds Corporation Markets Com- 
mittee, held on the 21st inst., the tender of Messrs. 
W. Potts & Sons, Leeds, and Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
was accepted for supplying and fixing a large quarter 
ae п the Tower of the new Meat Market, which is now 
in hand. 


Тнв House of Mercy for Sisters of Mercy, Dungarvan, is 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester grates, the same being supplied by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


А LARGE clock with four 8-ft. dials, chiming the Cambridge 
quarters, and striking the hours, has just been erected upon 
the parish church, Swansea, by Messrs. John Smith 
& Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. 


JOTTINGS. 


HE Sultan has decided upon the construction of a 
T new palace near Yildiz Kiosk at a cost of £80,000. 


Tue Burnley Town Council purpose spending £6,000 in 
erecting cold-air stores and ice-making plant, and £4,100 
for various small street improvements, chiefly the widen- 
ing of narrow portions of public thoroughfares. 


the Council. The case was heard a month ago, and the 
Bench had taken time to consider their decision. Mr. 
Seager Berry now represented the London County Council, 
and Mr. Cunningham Glen was for the Crystal Palace 
Company. 

The chairman (Mr. James Judd) said the question the 
magistrates had to decide was whether the erections 
specified in the four summonses were subject to the pro- 
visions of the London Building Act, 1894. 1 seemed to 
be quite clear that no special exemption was made to the 
buildings of the company by the London Building Act of 
1894, as was the case with various other erections and 
buildings in different parts of the County of London, and 
of certain specified natures, enumerated in the 20191 and 
following sections of the Act. It was proved that the 
buildings were in the grounds of the Crystal Palace, and 
that they were situated at a distance of more than a 
quarter of a mile from the main building. After referring 
to the various private Acts of Parliament which had been 
obtained from time to time by the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany, and the exemptions they conferred, the chairman 
said that in 1881 the company obtained another private 
Act. By section 21 of that Act the “ main building, con- 
servatories, and waterworks of the company, and the 
conveniences and other works immediately connected 
therewith," were exempted from the operation of part 1 
of the Metropolitan Building Act of 1855. The magistrates 
were of opinion that the exemption conferred on the com- 
pany by that section stil remained in force, notwith- 
standing that the Metropolitan Building Act of 1855 had 
been repealed by the London Building Act of 1894, as 
they considered that such exemption was kept alive by the 
218th section of the Act of 1894. "The 21st section of the 
Act of 1881 extended or increased the exemption which 
the company had originally enjoyed, inasmuch as by 
inference it included such part of the main building 
or conservatories as were or should be chiefly composed 
of masonry and timber, and also included the water- 
works of the company and the conveniences and other 
works immediately connected not only with such water- 
works, but with the main building and conservatories 
also. It also increased or extended such exemption in 
another direction. It now remained for the Bench to 
consider whether or not section 21 ofthe company's Act 
of 1881 exempted the buildings or erections now the 
subject of their inquiry from the operation of part 7 of the 
London Building Act of 1894. The Bench did not think 
that in order to claim the benefit of this exempting section 
the “ conveniences or other works" must of necessity be 
structurally attached to either the main building, con- 
servatories, or waterworks of the company. Section 20, 
they would read with section 21, gave the directors power 
to erect in the Crystal Palace grounds, 20 cottages 
for their workmen with “all suitable buildings and соп- 
veniences connected therewith." If these polo stables 
were “conveniences or other works immediately con- 
' nected with the main building," they would unquestionably 
be free from the control of the London County Council. 
They might, no doubt, be conveniences or other works, 
but were they immediately connected with the main 
building, conservatories, or waterworks? In the view of 
the magistrates, the meaning of the words '*immediately 
connected therewith " was that they were intended to apply 
to conveniences or other works closely appurtenant to or 
such as were required for use as adjacent appendages of 
the * main building, conservatories, and waterworks of 
the company." They held that the buildings in question 
could not be so described, and were therefore not 
exempt from the operation of part 7 of the London 
Building Act of 1894. They had, therefore, decided to 
convict on each of the four summonses. They would 
impose a penalty of тоз. and 7s. 6d. costs in each of the 
four cases with an extra five guineas on the first summons, 
and in the exercise of their discretion they would not 
require the Crystal Palace Company toobtain the approval 
ofthe London County Council for the erection of these 
buildings, as they had already been completed, and were 
such as the Council would have approved. Nor would the 
Bench order the stables to be demolished. 

Mr. Glen intimated that the Crystal Palace Company 
would carry the case further. The chairman said the 
question raised was a very important one, and the Bench 
would do anything they could to faciltate any action of the 
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in its arrangement and furnishing. А pleasant feature of 
the hotel is the flat roof, which is taken advantage of by 
visitors. The architects were Messrs. Pilditch, Chad- 
wick & Co., who carried out the buildings through a clerk 
of the works under their immediate supervision, without 


the intervention of a contractor. 


d 


FIXING FIREPROOF WIRE LATHING. 


HE fireproof wire lathing of which Messrs. Richard 
Johnson, Clapham & Morris, 24, Lever Street, Man- 
chester, are the patentees and manufacturers, is pretty 
well known to most of our readers as a most excellent 
medium for taking a fire-resisting plaster, and making 
a thoroughly satisfactory fireproof partition wall or 
ceiling. ۱ 
We give herewith an illustration of the method of fixing 
the lathing, which shows the simplicity and ease with 
which it can be fixed. We may also take this opportunity 
of stating that the cost of fixing is now reduced to far 
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below that of nailing up wood laths. Тһе lathing is 
free from buckles, is perfectly rigid, and does not 
sway or spring. It is fastened to the joists in sheets, 
as shown, and the cost is about one-fifth of what it was 


formerly. 


PATENTS 


DESIGNS TRADE MARKS 
WHITE & WOODINGTON, Patent Agents, 


Rooms 221—22 + BIRKBECK BANK CHAMBERS, 
SOUTHAMPTON DN تی‎ (d W.C. 
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A new Wesleyan chapel is being erected at Walsall in the 
Wednesbury Road, Pleck, at a cost of nearly £7,000, and 
providing accommodation for 710 persons. 


Prans, estimates, and specifications have been prepared 
for a new market at Ilfracombe. The market hall is 
designed in two storeys, and estimated to cost £4,600. 


— . —— — 


Tue Archbishop of Dublin consecrated on Saturday a new 
church, erected at Arklow by the Earl of Carysfort at a 
cost of more than £20,000, in memory of “his father, 
brothers, and sisters. 


THE new grammar school at Bridlington was opened last 
week. It was designed by Mr. John Bilson, F.R.I.B.A., 


of Hull, and has cost close upon £10,000. Accommoda- 
tion is provided for 35 boarders and about 75 day scholars, 


Tue old house opposite the Metropole Theatre, Camber- 
well, and familiar to South Londoners of past generations 
as the Eel Pie House, the Haunted House, and the Grey- 
hound, lately the object of a visit by the 

members of the Archzological Society, 5 
being demolished. 


THE foundation stone of Her Majesty's 
Theatre, which is being erected by the 
Walsall Theatres Company, at a cost of 
£20,000, was laid on the 18th inst. Messrs. 
Owen & Ward (Birmingham) are the 
architects, and the builders Messrs. J. H. 
Whittaker & Co. (Dudley). When com- 
pleted the theatre will be one of the i 
largest in the Midlands. E 
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Tuz Leeds Corporation have decided to | 
erect a building at the entrance to the اچ‎ 
Abbey grounds to serve the purposes of a ANC 
waiting-room at the tram terminus, а 
tramways office, and a gardener's lodge. 
The premises are to include lavatories. 
New gateways are also to be provided. 
The new building is to be entirely faced 
with stone, and will be surmounted by 
the arms of the Corporation, and a copy 
of the seal of the Abbey. Mr. Henry 
Walker (Leeds) is the architect. 
A West Bromwicu property owner was 
summoned the other day by the West 
Bromwich Corporation for failing to abate 
an alleged nuisance at his property in 
Neale Street. The nuisance was alleged 
to have been caused by some discharge 
from an ashpit. Defendant pleaded that 
it was only a leakage of water, and said 
he was quite willing to abate any nuis- 
ance on his property that existed. He 
had already expended over گر‎ 184 in com- - 
plying with the notices from the sanitary E Ae аш 
authority. The case was adjourned for pes n 
14 days, to enable defendant to remedy | 


the nuisance. 


| 
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Tue Finance Committee of the Corpor- 
ation of Aberdeen have resolved to 
recommend that the Council make the ۱ 


following allocations for educational purposes from the | 


equivalent and residue grants:—Aberdeen University 
Agricultural Department, £200; Public Library, for the 
purchase of works on technical education, £200; Naviga- 
tion School, £150; Robert Gordon’s College, £400; 
Gray's School of Art, £100. This makes a total of 
£1,050, and the balance (£836) will be applied to the 


reduction of the rates. 


Тне latest addition to London's hotels is the Tudor, 
which stands at the corner of Oxford Street and Dean 
Street. It is a red-brick building, faced with terra-cotta. 
The style of architecture rather favours the domestic 
Tudor than any other, and the inside is homely and cosy 


fairly tired of making recommendations which only lead ` 
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But as thing: progress and the building becomes apparent 
he discovers this, that, and the other little addition or 
improvement which seem necessary to the proper comple- 
ment of the scheme, and somehow or other, when finished, 
the design has cost more thau was anticipated, but the 
owner has in all probability got good value for the addi- 
tional outlay. On the other hand, it is not the wisest 
thing for an architect to encourage a client in the enlarge- 
ment of his building project. The late Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge held that, since an architect was paid by a com- 
mission on the outlay, it was to his interest to see that the 
client spent as much money as possible. Of course, archi- 
tects are always laid open to this charge, and because of 
this it is well that architects should be as circumspect and 
businesslike in their relationship with their clients as 
possible, having the clients’ wishes and instructions clearly 
understood and worked up to, and the question of cost 
absolutely determined beforehand, Some architects we 
are acquainted with make it their boast that they have 
never had to charge their clients with a penny in the way 
of so-called extras. This is eminently satisfactory, but it 
is only brought about by a very rigid system of business 
oversight and care in the manipulation of details. And 
this business oversight should certainly commence with 
the architect's first interview with his client. 

The great difficulty in dealing with works of a public 
character is the irresponsible building committee —at least 
our experience has taught us so. They plan out a scheme, 
Say for a municipal building, a workhouse, or a hospital : 


‚and between the time the design is adopted by the committee 


and the time tenders are asked for, perhaps some twelve 
ot eighteen months, or even two years, have passed by. 
Prices of materials have gone up and wages have ad- 
vanced, and consequently tenders come out at consider- 
ably higher figures than the original estimates. Then the 
committe: want to know how and why this is, and are by 
no means always disposed to believe that the architect has 
not purposely underestimated the cost. Another way in 
which architects' calculations are upset is by all sorts of 
unforeseen difficulties cropping up in regard to the site and 
other matters, which make all the difference to the sum 
total. In competition work architects have often been 
humbugged in this way. It is therefore most essential that 
every care be taken to ascertain all possible data and par- 
ticulars upon which an estimate is to be based. Half the ilis 
that architects have to suffer arise from having to do so 
much of their preliminary work by guess as it were. They 
have to interpret their clients' wants and wishes from a 
blank specification, and to find out how much they can, or 
will afford to spend by a series of leading questions 
usually replied to by very equivocal answers. [t is in 
these cases that the business capacity and straightforward- 
ness of the architect find full scope for exercise; and, 
indeed, without these qualities he must become either a 
rogue or a fool. | 
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THE MANCHESTER INFIRMARY PROJECT 
AGAIN. 


HE Manchester infirmary question has again been dis- 
T cussed by the Manchester City Council, and again 
the result is its relegation once more to the Special Com- 
mittee for further consideration and report. How often 
the committee have already deliberated and reported on 
the subject we do not know, but they must be getting 


to endless discussion and no practical result. Last week the 
committee recommended the Council to accept the follow- 
ing proposals of the Board of Management of the Royal 
Infirmary (0) That the Manchester Corporation pay in 
cash the sum of £250,000. 2. A further sum of £100,000 to 
be paid in the following manner—(a) collected by the Man. 
chester Corporation from the public, £50,000; (b) to be 
paid by the Manchester Corporation an annual sum of 
£2,500, £50,000; total, £350,000. 3. ‚The Manchester 
Corporation to reserve on the present infirmary site an 
area facing Piccadilly of 3,000 square yards for 
a receiving-house and out-patients' department, upon the 
condition that not more than 7,216 square yards altogether 
be covered with buildings. Тһе site of such area of 0 
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COUNTING THE COST. 


A n the first business question to be discussed 
between architect and client is the one of cost. It is 
of primary importance that the architect should know at 


the outset as to about the amount the client is prepared 
to spend. The client who is prepared to lay out any sum 


from sixpence to £10,000 on a job, but who hesitates to 


fix an nam limit, is almost as awkward to deal 

e man who has sixpence in his pocket and 
wants to spend five pounds. There are at times, we 
know, heaps of difficulties in the way of arriving at some 
definite decision upon the point. A new public building 
or institution is required, and the question of cost, though 
it bulks largely in the decision, is to be regarded in some 
measure as of secondary consequence to the urgency of the 
needs to be met. There isa “ must be ” in the case, which 


. makes the spending of a more or less large sum inevitable. 


Therefore, when a municipal body or public committee face 
the whole question, they consider first rather what they 
require than how much they will have to pay for it. Then 
as they develop their project they begin to find out how 
much bigger it is in detail than in thelump! But even 
then, when they come to reckon up the cost, they very often 
name a sum which is wholly inadequate for the purpose ; 
and, if they have not at hand a sufficiently competent 
expert adviser, they will fix this limit as a condition of a 
competition or for the guidance of. the architect they may 
engage. So that when tenders are obtained they find 
theirlimit of cost largely exceeded, and forthwith turn 
round and rend the architect. Whereas, if the proper 
relationship between the requirements and the cost of 
meeting them had been duly considered under expert guid. 
ance, the probability is they would not have been 
deceived as to the result. 

Another way of under-estimating the cost is to get a 
scheme prepared and then to alter, enlarge, and gener- 
aly pull it to pieces, and all the time pretend that you 
are trying to squeeze in all that is desired for the stipu- 
lated sum, when, as a matter of fact, you are doing 
nothing of the kind. Take the case given in the British 
Architect only last week. The building committee gave 
the architect that usually impossible task to perform of 
putting a quart into a pint pot. This building, they said 
in effect, is to cost so much, but we want so mucb and so 
much for our money. It could not be done, of course, but 
they somehow led the architect to believe that after all the 
increase of cost was not so vitally material as to affect 
the carrying out of the scheme. So they schemed for this 
and schemed for that, and out of a lesser project developed 
a greater, in spite of the architect’s statement that 
various unforeseen difficulties were increasing the 
cost. The result was that, finding themselves involved in 
all sorts of legal and other difficulties, the committee had to 
abandon their adopted scheme, and then they turned 
round on the architect and said it was all his fault for 
giving them a more costly design than they could afford, 
and declined to pay him his fees! Yet the committee 
ought to have known, if they Md not, what limit would 
have to be fixed for their expenditure. 6 architect 
had this explicitly put before him, he would have “ cut his 
coat according to his cloth ;" and if the committee did not 
approve the fit, they would have been compelled either to 
provide further funds or have been content with a less 
ambitious project. | ۱ 

Perhaps architects should be more insistent on finding 
out at the beginning exactly what their clients are really 
prepared to do in the matter of expenditure. It is 
awkward, of course, to have to bring clients to book thus 
early, when possibly they have a somewhat open mind on 
the question, and might be willing to spend more than 
their intention if they felt they would thereby gain some 
definite advantage in the development of the scheme. ۸ 
client starts out to build a house, and so far reckons up 
the cost as to fix an approximate limit in his own mind, 
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lated areas, to say nothing of the greatly enhance] cost of 
building operations, must handicap the County Council 
financially to an almost hopeless extent. What then are the 
Council to do? Their hope was that they might possibly be 
able to solve the problem by going further afield, and finding 
sites in suburban districts suitable for their purpose, and 
thus, by increased tram and rail facilities, overcome the 
difficulty. But this, according to counsel's opinion, is not 
permitted to them under the Housing of Working Classes 
Act, 18090. | 

The case laid before Mr. Lawson Walton, Q.C., raised 
the question whether the Council could, for the purposes 
of Part III. of the Act, purchase and hold land outside the 
County of London. Upon this counsel replied as 
follows :—'' In my opinion the Council possesses no such 
power; although the limitation to their own area is not 
express, it is, I think, to be gathered from the scope and 
objects of the Acts referred to." Upon a second question— 
namely, whether the Council could acquire and keep land 
in its possession with a view to the possible ultimate erec- 
tion of dwellings—Mr. Lawson Walton’s opinion was 
again in the negative. 

This opinion so upset the Council's preconceived ideas 
of their powers that they considered it advisable to have a 
further legal opinion upon the questions. So the same 
questions were put to Mr. Haldane, Q.C. The answer 
given by him to the first question was to the effect that the 
Council had not power, for the purposes of Part III. of the 
Act, to acquire, either by gift or purchase, land outside the 
County of London. In his opinion, he said :—“ There is 
no express statutory provision on the point, but I think 
that the proper inference from such sections in Part III. of 
the Act of 1890 as those relating to the power of making 
by-laws for the regulation of the common lodging-houses 
established under the Act is that the purpose of establish- 
ing such lodging-houses is one to be carried out within the 
area of the authority.". With regard to the second ques- 
tion, whether the Council could purchase and hold under 
Part III. land with a view to the possible ultimate erec- 
tion of dwellings, Mr. Haldane says :—“ This question as 
an abstract one I answer іп the negative.” Не proceeded, 
however, to give his opinion that the Courts would allow 
the Council a good deal of latitude in its procedure where 
it bouzht land upon which it would build at such time 
hereafter as dwellings could be erected with a reason- 
able prospect of their being let and a satisfactory financial 
result obtained. | 

The Housing Committee upon considering this further 
opinion suggested that counsel's attention should be 
specially called to section 65 (1) of the Local Government 
Act, 1888, and that should he be of opinion that that 
section did not give power to purchase land under 
Part III. outside the county he should be asked to state 
his reasons for such opinion. In reply to this Mr. 
Haldane said :—“ This section is, in my opinion, a mere 
general provision for the general purposes of the Council 


; in acquiring land, which carries the matter no further. 


The sections of the Public Health Act, 1875, which are 
specially incorporated for the purposes of the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1890, are word for word the 
same as that now quoted in all material points. They 
do not, in my view, suffice in the present case, because 
the whole question is whether the establishment of 
lodging-houses outside the area of the Council is a 
' purpose’ for which the Council is incorporated, а 
question which, for reasons already given, I am unable to 
answer affirmatively. Section 65 of the Act of 1888 
leaves the doubt open for precisely the same reasons, 
and is, besides, a general enabling section only." 

And there matters stand for the present. The Council 
are thus restricted to such limitations as make it well-nigh 
impossible to successfully continue their building schemes 
in connection with artisans! dwellings. This state of 
affairs also operates against the acceptance of the proffered 
gift of some 25 acres of land at Edmonton by Mr. Samuel 
Montagu, M.P., which land was to be used for the 
erection of working class dwellings. The Council had 
already accepted the gift under Part III. of the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act. Now they find they have 
no power to accept any such gift, and the Council will 
have to go to Parliament for a further extension of powers 
if they are to try and carry out their idea of building in 
the suburbs. The whole subject will come before the 
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square yards thus reserved to be hereafter mutually agreed 
upon. 

The idea in regard to this proposal was that the Corpora- 
tion should utilise the site for a free public library and art 
gallery, after allowing thenecessary space for the infirmary 
receiving-house and out-patients' department. The Lord 
Mayor (Mr. W. H. Vaudrey), in putting the recommenda- 
tions before the Council for adoption, pointed out that the 
price fixed for the site worked out at £17 105. a yard, which 
he considered eminently reasonable for land in and around 
Piccadilly; the fact that they would not cover the whole 
site with buildings did not affect the value of the site one 
way or the other. After the provision of the site for the 
out-patients’ department they would have 4,216 yards on 
which to build. What the Corporation would do with that 
4,216 yards he was not prepared to say, but he would like 
to convey to them an idea of the space represented by that 
number of yards, The free reference library stood on 
1,200 yards, and the art gallery on 1,500 yards. The two 
together contained 2,700 yards, but on the infirmary site 
they would have 4,216 yards at their disposal. It seemed 
to him it might be possible to use the entire basement of 
the new building for books, the ground floor for the refer- 
ence library, and the second and third floors for the art 
gallery. At one time certain members of the Infirmary 
Committee thought the Corporation would be wiser in 
securing the whole of the site, but the difficulties in the 
way were too numerous. As to the impossibility of getting 
a uniform building on 4,216 yards of land, he had given it 
careful consideration, and had received a letter from Mr. 
Beaumont, a well-known Manchester architect, assuring 
him that it was quite possible to erect a receiving-house, 
-an out-patients’ department, a free reference library, and 
art gallery, so as to form a harmonious group of buildings 
worthy of their splendid position. The public, he added, 
wo ıld have to subscribe £ 50,000 of the £350,000. He had 
had several promises of £ 1,000 if the scheme were adopted 
by the Corporation and the Infirmary Board. 

Opinion for and against these proposals was fairly 
evenly divided, but in the end it was agreed by a small 
majority that the idea of reserving a portion of the infirmary 
site for a receiving-house and out-patients' department 
could not be entértained. There was a very decided 
feeling amongst the members of the Council that the 
mixing up of an infirmary department with the proposed 
buildings for an art gallery and a free library would be a 
very unadvisable proceeding. Some thought the architecture 
would not mix, others that they sbould secure the whole 
site for the price named, and free from awkward restric- 
tions. Those who supported the committee's proposals 
evidently thought that they made the scheme possible and 
practicable. But the differences of opinion would not 


be reconciled, and the whole question stil remains 


undetermined. Meanwhile the great need of the 
infirmary—an immediate and large increase in the ac- 
commodation—waits, as it has waited for ten years past. 
The Infirmary Trustees did their part in obtaining and 
adopting a clever and comprehensive design for enlarging 
and adapting the existing buildings, but the City Council 
by their various proposals and suggestions have blocked 
their progress, and the whole scheme has become so 
involved with other matters that one need hardly be sur- 
prised if it is hung up for another ten years! Why cannot 
the City Council make up their minds as to whether they 
wil buy the property or not, and so let the infirmary 
scheme have a fair chance of fulfilment within a reasonable 
time ? | 


d 


THE L.C.C. MAY NOT BUILD OUTSIDE 
THE COUNTY. 


HE London County Council may not acquire land out- 
side the county of London for the erection of 
artisans! dwellings. Such is the decision of eminent 
counsel, to whom the point has been referred, and thus the 
Council are placed in a somewhat serious position. For 
it is obviously impossible to deal with large areas for the 
necessary street improvements, or for sanitary purposes, 
without displacing a considerable proportion of working- 
class inhabitants on such areas. 115 equally obvious that 
the extreme cost and difficulty of obtaining suitable sites for 


building new blocks of artisans' houses, neat to the depopu- : 
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or how the difficulties were to be overcome, aud the bill 
paid. She just went and got the water. Liverpool 
followed suit. Glasgow likewise has provided herself with 
one of the purest and most adequate supplies in the king- 
dom. Aud these towns reap the reward of their enterprise 
when, like Manchester, they have in their time of greatest 
need the wherewith to supply that need. Not like London 
which, when there is a drought and all the more need for 
a liberal supply, must curtail her supply, and so not only 
render everything domestic more or less awkward and 
disagreeable, but actually imperil the public health. 


WHATEVER one's opinion of the London water companies 
may be—and we must confess we do not hold them in great 
esteem—there can be no two opinions as to the downright 
wicked, reckless waste which so many people regard as the 
proper accompaniment of an unusually dry season. We 
do not agree with the idea that the companies should not 
be expected to give as much water in the dry weather; 
we are of opinion they should be prepared to give rather 
more. In fact, there should be an abundance and to 
spare. But that anyone should feel at liberty to keep 
water running continuously through a garden hose, and 
in other ways just let the water run to waste we do not 
agree. The East London Waterworks Company's pro- 
ceedings in respect to the summonses taken out against the 
wasters of the company's water do not seem to be unduly 
hard. It is not against the watering-can, but against the 
hose, the company are waging war, and we are not inclined 
to blame them for it. Water is undoubtedly nature’s 
greatest gift, and should be freely dispensed as such ; but 
we have seen many a lovely country village quite as sorely 
put toit to find an adequate supply of pure water in a season 
of drought as ever the East End of London has been. 
There is neither reason nor excuse for wilful waste even 
in the case of plenty. 


IN reference to our notice іп last week's issue as to the 
decision in the new matonic hall competition at Aldershot, 
in which we stated that Mr. Sachs, in his report, advised 
that no second premium could be awarded, as no one 
design showed sufficient superiority over the remaining to 
merit this distinction, we are asked to state that Mr. 
Sachs recommended the division of the second pre- 
mium equally between the authors of the designs “ Red 
Star” (mark) and “ Mother Lodge” in recognition of the 
trouble expended on the elevations. The directors of the 
hall have now agreed to this proposal. 


A MOST interesting and pleasing work, admirably got up, 
is “ The Masterpieces of the Architectural Art,” edited by 
Herbert Joly, and translated by Harry Brett, issued by 
K. F. Koehler, Leipzig. The ‘ Italy,” first volume, and 
“Germany,” first volume, arenow before us, and form delight. 
ful additions to the architectural library—all the more so as 
they are compact little quartos, easy to handle, and 
likely to be taken down again and again for reference. We 
are not likely to be overmuch in love with modern work 
whilst we keep these Italian masterpieces in view. We 
can hardly say as much for the selections in the German 
book, for some of the modern subjects are exceedingly 
poor to be in such good company asthe fine old examples. 
It is inconceivable that such poor stuff should find a place 
in a book of masterpieces. We shall look forward 
with much interest to the continuation of this valuable 
publication. 


А HANDY series of architectural photographs is being issued 
by Messrs. S. B. Bolas & Co., of 77, Oxford Street. There 
are about 100 half-plate views of Westminster in sets of 
eight, in stiff card cases, for 15. 8d. per set. This firm 
have earned a good repute for the excellent quality of 
their architectural work, and the sets of views before us 
are admirable in the rendering of details of the Abbey. 


WE must confess to some disappointment іп the 
volume which “Leader Scott" has produced under the 
title of “Тһе Cathedral Builders" (London: Sampson 
Low & Co.) inasmuch that it is the subsidiary title 
of “Тһе Story of a Great Masonic Guild," which 
forms the chief subject of the book. It is the object of 
the author to prove that “ all that was architecturally 
good in Italy during the dark centuries between 
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Council on their reassembly in October, when no doubt 
they will decide to seek the further necessary powers so as 
to be able not only to accept Mr, Montagu's gift, but also 
to acquire other suitable sites outside the county limits. 


m——— a ED 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 
HE presidential address at the opening of the Sanitary 
Institute congress at Southampton on Tuesday, was 
bound to be more or less interesting; for Sir W. H. 
Preece, though not an authority on sanitary matters, is 
nevertheless eminent as an electrician, and electricity has 
become one of the handmaidens of sanitation. Sir 
William Preece, of course, made special allusion to this 
fact in connection with the substitution of the electric 
light for gas, and supplying at the same time the motive 
power for the operation of ventilating fans. Electricity as 
an important adjunct to cleanliness in the home was also 
specially insisted upon by Sir William Preece. In regard 
to the topics usually discussed by the president of a 
sanitary congress, Sir William was interesting and 
common-sense if not original. He made a good point in 
his condemnation of the atmospheric conditions which 
often obtain in churches, chapels, theatres, meeting halls, 
assembly rooms, &c., though the introduction of the 
electric light has done a good deal to render the heat from 
crowded assemblies less obnoxious. But the fact remains 
that theatres and places of public entertainment and 
meeting are generally overcrowded, even when the audi- 
ences do not overflow into the aisles, or gangways. Sir 
William Preece cited the case of a dinner he had been 
present at only afew evenings before, which was held in a 
room that became so unbearably close as to give him a 
violent headache after only an hour or two's endurance of 
it. There were, he said, four gas-burners alight, and, 
taking each of them as equivalent to five persons, he calcu- 
lated that the cubic space was 160 cubic feet per head. 
This air remained stagnant for two hours, and Sir 
William’s head, in consequence, became an “aching 
mass." A very great deal yet remains to be done for the 
purification of the air, even in our own houses. We are 
not sufficiently accustomed to free currents of fresh air, 

and are far too fearful of being caught in a draught | 


Pure soil and pure water are necessary adjuncts to pure 
air. About the sewage and water questions Sir William 
Preece has nothing new to tell us, though possibly we are 
scarcely prepared to accept his dictum that **the Thames 
Valley ought to be able to supply London with excellent 
drinking water for the next 50 years." We have more 
than once shown the fallacy of such an optimistic view of 
the situation, as have also some of the ablest geological 
and engineering experts of the day. The President's 
advocacy of a duplicate supply, so that water not so rigor- 
ously purified (or sea water where practicable) should be 
used for watering streets, flushing drains, extinguishing 
fires, &c., is not new ; but it is an idea that has not been 
sufficiently considered, especially by those municipalities 
where the drinking supply is not over-abundant at the 
best of times. But after all, with all our boasted modern 
advancement, we are not so wonderfully clever in our 
interpretation of the natural principles of hygienic 
law. Moses was, according to Sir William Preece, “the 
greatest sanitary inspector the world has ever seen," and 
the Jews were the healthiest and longest-lived types of 
humanity as the result of the due observance of his precepts. 
And we must go and do likewise in respect to the modern 
teaching of sanitary lawsif we would live long and happily. 
Whether we can, as a general public, ever become enthusi- 
astic about sewers, drains, and water supply we don't 
know, but we are glad to have Sir William's assurance that 
the Sanitary Institute removes public apathy, and “ excites 
enthusiasm.” 


MANCHESTER at the end of an almost unprecedently dry 
summer has still some two thousand two hundred and fifty 
million gallons of drinking water in stock. This is an 
announcement which shows how much better these things 
are managed in the provinces than in London. When 
Manchester wanted water she did not sitdown and squabble 
as to how far the existing supply might be made to serve, 
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which, but for such generosity, might not have been 
possible. For ourselves we should say it is the most 
unique and useful form of art scholarship we have heard 
of. We wish there were more of them to be had. 

One of the few remaining ancient landmarks in London 
is the old gate tower in Chancery Lane which forms the 
principal entrance to Lincoln's Inn. It was built in the 
reign of Henry VII., and in the rooms over the gateway 
Oliver Cromwell is stated to have once occupied chambers. 
The wall of Lincoln's Inn was commenced in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and 1t is said that “ rare” Ben Jonson 
worked thereon as a mason. Prior to the erection of this 
wall, the site of which is now occupied by chambers, 
Lincoln's Inn was separated from Chancery Lane by an 
embankment of clay only. It is interesting to note that 
this old gate tower 1s not to disappear, but is now under- 
going proper renovation and repair. 


Тне following gentlemen were elected members of the 
Institute of Sanitary Engineers at the last meeting of the 
Election Committee :—Fellows: T. R. Nash, London; 
C. Dunkley, Higham-Ferrers. Members: W. H. Baker, 
Bristol; J. S. Hammond, Romford ; T. W. Deadman, St. 
Margarets. Associates: H. E. Brown, Peckham; J. W. 
Hammond, Romford. 


SoME interesting Roman remains were discovered on 
Saturday last in the immediate vicinity of Guy's Hospital, 
where excavation work is going on in connection with the 
hospital's new premises. The site is very near to St. 
George's Church, in the yard of the old Tabard Inn, and 
the discovery consists principally of old Roman vessels 
of earthenware, most of them much broken. An earthen- 
ware lamp is a fine specimen of workmanship, and is 
pronounced by experts to be one of Etruscan origin. 


А Комам pavement of considerable extent has just lately 
been uncovered at Dorchester, The pavement, it is stated, 
lies about two feet below the surface, and is some 30 ft. 
long, but not so wide. It consists of red, black, and white 
tesserze, forming an octagonal centre, ornamented with 
guilloches, scrolls, &c , and flanked by two oblong designs, 
each haviug for its centre a vase about two feet in length, 
with scroll handles. 


THE discovery of an exceedingly well preserved and 
extensive Roman camp has been made on the right bank 
of the Narenta, in Herzegovina, near Capljina. The 
Vienna correspondent of the Standard says that archzo- 
logists state the camp must have been erected during the 
reign of Nero (A.D. 54 to 68), and existed till about the 
time of the Emperor Theodosius, who died A.D. 395, when 
the camp was evidently destroyed by fire. 


Dogs anyone desire to purchase some very fine beds ot 
clay for brick-making ۶ The beds are situate in Ireland and 
comprise some 3,000,000 tons of clay. We shall be glad 
to put anyone into communication with the owner of the 
property which contains the clay. 


А CORRESPONDENT wants information in regard to Brittany, 
which perhaps some of our readers can supply. What is 
the best centre for seeing the most picturesque and interest- 
ing cháteaux in Brittany, and what are the places best to 
be visited? From Quimper to Josselin seems to be about 
the district required. What, no doubt, is desired is some 
of that valuable information which comes of personal 
knowledge, and well up-to date. Perhaps some kind 
reader will oblige ? 


WHILST on the subject of holidays, we may say we shall 
be pleased to receive any holiday records from any of our 
readers either with or without sketches ; and in order that 
some little incentive may accompany the suggestion, we 
ofter one guinea for the best set of holiday notes received 
and a free subscription to the British Architect for one year, 
whilst to all which may seem worth publication we also 
offer a year's free subscription. We will fix October 
15th as the date for receiving these. Either photographs 
or sketches will be acceptable, though the latter are much 
preferred. A little outline map of the locality of the tour 


should be given. 
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503 and 1200 A.D. was due to the Comacine Masters 
or to their influence,” and that “it was the Comacine 
Masters who carried the classic germs and planted 
them in foreign soils; it was the brethren of the 
Liberi Muratori who. from their headquarters at Como, 
were sent by Gregory the Great to England with St. 
Augustine to build churches for his converts; by 
Gregory II. to Germany, with Boniface, on a similar 
mission; and were by Charlemagne taken to France to 
build his church at Aix-la-Chapelle, the prototype of 
French Gothic." And it is the somewhat laboured effort 
of the author to bring together and connect in some con- 
secutive fashion the **loose strands and detached links ” 
in the chain of architectural history which should make up 
the true medieval connection between Classic and 
Renaissance art. The result is a well illustrated 
historical treatise, with considerable art value beyond 
the story of a great masonic guild. 

Іт is, of course, very interesting to follow the author in her 
unravelling of the history of the Comacine Guild, which 
had such small and apparently inconsequential beginnings, 
and grew and multiplied as the church-building era 
developed. Then we see “the descendants of the Buoni 
and Campione artists together, building the Gothic and 
Renaissance palaces at Venice; masters of the Graci 
and Antelami families rearing the cathedrals of Siena and 
Orvieto; and іва ће ages dispersing about Italy from north 
tosouth." All these schools increased ; **native artists 
joined the Lombard ones, and working together with them, 
and though a distinctive local style was the characteristic of 
each school, yet in the fundamental principles they all had 
one rule and one teaching." But,alas!as the guild increased 
and multiplied, and rival communes were founded, all 
vying with each other in building glorious chutches, noble 
palaces, and fine houses, the primitive Lombard element 
was overpowered by the local one, and then schisms and 
disintegration followed as a matter of course. This 
disintegration reached its climax “ when Brunellesco defied 
the Maestranse, or Masonic Magisters, proving that the 
Freemasons had not the exclusive right to genius; and 
that genius had its own claims to be heard, even without 


the pale of that monopolising guild." 


THe estate of the late Professor Banister Fletcher, 
F.R.I.B A., who diedon July sth last, has been valued at 
£75,813 gross, including personalty of the net value of 
£39,165. The whole of the property is bequeathed abso- 
lutely to the late professor's wife. 


PROFESSOR MERKOMER, R.A., has been made a foreign 
knight of the Prussian “ Ordre pour le Mérite," and was 
duly presented with the insignia of the order the other 
day at the hands of the mayor of his native town, 
Landsberg-am- Lech, Bavaria, where he has been staying. 
Sir L. Alma Tadema, R.A., is also a member of the order, 
which is very exclusive as regards foreigners. 


Тнв Liverpool Artists’ Club dinner given to the members 
of the Hanging Committee of the Liverpool Autumn 
Exhibition last week had at least one new and interesting 
feature connected with it. One of the members of the 
committee, Mr. Councilor Cohen (please remember the 
name, and don't forget the example), after proposing 
success to the exhibition about to be opened, remarked 
upon the pleasure he had derived from a visit to the 
picture galleries of Rome, and begged permission in the 
interests of art to have a talk with the president of the 
club to see whether he could not have the joy of sending 
some member or members of the club who were perhaps 
not so favourably circumstanced financially to see those 
fine works of art of Rome, and so extend their ideas of art. 
Needless to say, this generous offer was loudly applauded 
and promptly and gratefully accepted by the president of 
the club (Mr. J. T. Steadman) In thanking Mr. Cohen, 
and eulogising his munificence, he said it was just one of 
those things of which, when sown, no one could fort tell 
the harvest. Sir Wyke Bayliss, president R.B.A., also 
alluded to Mr. Cohen's offer in the course ofa few remarks. 
made upon the cosmopolitan character of art. He said 
the future would have the benefit of that offer in the 
inspiration of some man who, having learnt his technique 
in Liverpool, had gone and seen great visions abroad, : 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
Ву C. E. GRITTON, ۰ھ‎ 


STANDARD RULES. 


Ta council of the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
‚д ‚has appointed a committee for the important work of 
inquiring into the reasons, if tbere are any, preventing the 
institution rules for wiring being accepted by everyone as 
the standard. They feel that it is very probable that most 
of the authorities who are using other rules might be 
induced to accept theirs if they were modified in some 
particulars. As a first step, therefore, towards the 
standardising of rules, they are anxious to receive sugges- 
tions to advance that object. 


ANGLO-SAXON TRIUMPH. 


Last Saturday the Sirdar drove the last rivet in the 
Atbara Bridge, and afterwards steamed across it (the 
bridge, not the rivet) on an engine, whilst thetroops fired 
a feu de joe. According to the Daily Mail, he said “ It 
was not until 1896 that railway construction was com- 
menced in the Sudan, and it is satisfactory that we have 
to-day 587 miles actually working north of this bridge, and 
122 completed south, thus leaving only 75 before we reach 
our goal— Khartum." After which he expressed a confident 
hope of being able to open the Khartum station within 
four months. 

JOHANNESBURG. 

The municipalicy of the above town have a comprehen- 
sive sewage scheme under consideration; but, as their 
finances are said to be in such a state that they have 
decided to knock то per cent. off the salaries of their 
officials, I know not how long the deliberations may last. 


SET FAIR! 


Mr. Charles Lander sends the following odd “ answer ” 
to the Referee :— | 
* » Dennis, is the barometer rising or falling ۲ ` 
* Naither, sorr —Oi've just hung it upon the wall.’ ۳ 


Penny Gas METERS. 


In addition to the anomaly that these automatic pre- 
payment meters give much less gas for the money 
than is supplied on credit, they are also dangerous when 
supplying more than one room. Unless shut off at 
all the burners directly the gas goes out, owing to 
the quantity paid for being consumed, another coin 
dropped in supplies gas to all these rooms again 
whether the occupants are awake or asleep. We hear 
that a death from asphyxiation has recently been caused 
in this manner. Some larger householders bring about 
the very same risk by religiously turning off the gas at the 
meter at night, without taking care first to turn it off at 
each burner. 

Honours DESERVED. 


The City and Guilds of London Institute for the ۰ 
vancement of Education have resolved that the Fellowship 
of the institute be conferred upon these two associates :— 
Arthur E. Childs, B.Sc., for the services he has rendered 
in developing several new branches of engineering indus- 
try since he gained his diploma in 1891; and William J: 
Pope, F.C.S., for the valuable and original chemical re- 
search work done by him since gaining his diploma in 
189o. 

A GREAT CHEMIST. 

I note that Baron Bunsen, F.R.S., the famous chemist of 
Heidelberg, has just passed away, at the ripe old age of 88. 
Born in 1811, he graduated at Göttingen as Ph.D. in 1831, 
and five years after took the chair of chemistry at the 
Cassel Polytechnic, passing later to Marburg, and finally, 
in 1852, to Heidelberg, where he occupied the chair. of 
experimental chemistry until his resignation in 1889. His 
contributions to laboratory practice were considerable, 
including the Bunsen burner and the Bunsen battery. In 
pure chemistry he accomplished most important work, 
particularly on some organic compounds of arsenic, the 
investigation of blast-furnace gases, and researches on the 
chemical action of light. Still, more than these, however, 
was the discovery of spectrum analysis, in which he was 
associated with Kirchhoff. 


۱ WESTINGHOUSE JRAKE.]j 
Last June the following Russian Imperial decree was 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 
Bv R. BROWN, jun. 


Tue ADMIRAL Dewey TRIUMPHAL ARCH. 


B" way of honouring the now great Admiral Dewey it is 

proposed to erect a grand triumphal arch in New York, 
at the axis of Fifth Avenue and Twenty-fourth Street, 
Madison Square. Mr. Charles Lamb is the architect. 
The idea emanated from the members of the National 
Sculpture Society, who have offered their services free. 
The arch is designed on the lines of the Arch of Titus, 
and it will be enriched by sculptures symbolising the 
maritime power of the United States as a nation. The 
principal details are a series of four important groups of 
figures, setat either side of the opening, representing : (1) 
the call to arms; (2) the fight; (3) the return of the 
victors; and (4) the resumption of peaceful occupations. 
Over the keystone of the arch on either side is to bea 
huge eagle, whose wings outspread bear aloft the tablet 
containing the inscription, reciting the deeds of Dewey and 
his men at Manilla. Above the crown of the arch will be 
a quadriga of sea-horses drawing a ship. 

It is intended that the arch itself will be flanked by a 
colonnade extending on either side of Fifth Avenue 
from Twenty-third to Twenty-fifth Street making a fine 
approach to the arch. This great work and the loving 
labour of 20 or more sculptors is to be built of “Staff,” 
and the whole, costing it is expected about 26,000 dollars, 
will be torn down after the October celebration! Amongst 
the sculptors who are taking part in the work are ). Q. A. 
Ward, D. C. French, Philip Martini, F. W. Ruckstuhl, 
G. E. Bissell, Charles Lopez, Isidore Konti, and W. O. 
Partridge. 

PAVING AND OVERHEAD ۰ 


Being in New York a few days ago, I could not help 
noticing the improved appearance of the streets con- 
trasted with those of Boston. The use of asphalte as a 
road-bed for the chief thoroughfares has of late greatly 
increased, thus lessening the noise of traffic and presenting 
a cleaner aspect than before. In New York there are 
now few electric wires to be seen overhead, and the street 
cars are either worked by underground cable, as in the 
avenues running north and south, or by compressed air, 
as in the cars running across the city from east to west. 
The New Yorkers have done wisely after committing one 
architectural outrage—the Elevated Railroad, — which has 
spoiled many streets, to keep other thoroughfares free 
from wires. 

In Boston the use of asphalte as a paving material has 
not increased. There is a frequent tearing up of the 
streets, and the paving blocks are not always replaced on 
a sound foundation, so that in the chief thoroughfares 
there are often inequalities of surface. The street cars 
are worked by an overhead trolley wire, a most unsightly 
and dangerous arrangement, and, as the tracks are rumer- 
ous, the effect on the street architecture may be imagined. 
Copeley Square— which is about the best we һауе archi- 
tecturally, and in which stand Trinity Church, the Art 
Museum, and the Public Library—is sadly disfigured by 
this network of wires and crazy-looking poles holding 
them up. 

Some News ÍTEMS. 


At the corner of Fifth Avenue and Ninety-first Street 
excavations in the solid rock are in progress for the 
foundations of Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s house. Messrs. 
Babcock & Willard, of New York, are the architects. 

In a recent competition for buildings to be erected at 
Buffalo for a Pan-American Exhibition—presumably for 
an exhibition of products from the South American 
Republics— Messrs. Peabody & Stearns and Messrs. 
Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge have been selected to carry 
out the work. "EM 

There is a movement on foot, started by the Victorian 
Club (the members of which are of British birth) to erect 
a monument to the British soldiers who fell at Bunker 
Hill. Their bodies are supposed to have been buried in a 
burial ground at the south-east corner of the common, and 
here it is proposed to erect some simple monument. 

À very valuable acquisition has recently been made to 
our ۸۲۲ Museum. The celebrated Marlborough cameos 
were purchased in Europe and are now ín the museum. 
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Limited, at Cremorne Wharf, Lot's Road, S.W. Amongst 
the advantages claimed, and with reason, are : simplicity in 
fixing permanently sound joints perfectly smooth inside, 
accessibility for painting, readily cut should occasion arise, 
practically indestructible, scaffolding unnecessary, sagging 
impossible, uninjured by boiling water, suitable for chemi- 
cal works, and cost less than lead. “The system is being 
adopted at the University College Hospital, at important 
Government buildings, hospitals, &c., and by the School 
Board for London. Architects should write to the secre- 
tary for full details. | 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE ARCHBISHOP'S PALACE, CANTERBURY. 
W. D. CAROE, ARCHITECT. 


W" illustrate this week the clever and characteristic 

design prepared by Mr. W. D. Caröe for the rebuild- 
ing of the Archbishop's Palace at Canterbury. The draw- 
ings were exhibited in the Royal Academy this year. The 
wing nearest the spectator in the large drawing is the 
existing remnant of the ancient buildings, and now forms 
the nucleus of the new palace, and will be partially re- 
planned as the private, in contradistinction to the servants’, 
wing to the west, and the official wing to the east of it. 
The extended nature of the plan has followed from the ne- 
cessity of making use of the only ground available for 
building, the house being perforce set against the northern 
boundaries of the site. А careful attention to neighbours' 
interests and amenities has also regulated the somewhat 
brok en line of the roofs upon the west wing. 
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THE SANITARY INSTITUTE CONGRESS. 


HEALTH AND ELECTRICITY. 


HE Sanitary Institute congress was opened at South- 
ampton on Tuesday, 

The President of the congress, Sir William Henry 
Preece, delivered his presidential address at Hartley 
College. Тһе principal object of modern sanitary science, 
he remarked, was to discover the race and peculiarities 
of bacteria and the chief function of the sanitary engineer 
was to defend the human frame from its invisible and 
insidious external foes. Protection from disease was the 
art of defence. They must know their enemy, detect his 
presence, defeat his movements, and destroy him as he 
would destroy them.- 

There were three very important principles underlying 
all the practical applications of sanitary engineering: (I) 
energy, or the ability to do work; (2) chemistry, or the 
power to transfigure matter ; (3) life. Touching upon the 
question of pure air, the President observed that the sup- 
ply of such air to those who breathed it was the object of 
ventilation, and the problem was to promote thorough cir- 
culation without imparting the feeling of draught, and 
without affecting the temperature or the humidity of the 
air. Thus the whole theory of ventilation was circulation 
of air maintained at a proper temperature, for cold air 
might be injurious. Тһе British legislature had taken 
care that lunatic asylums, hospitals, workhouses, and 
gaols should be well provided with proper air space per 
person, and should be supplied with effective means for 
ventilation ; but churches, chapels, theatres, meeting halls, 
assembly rooms, railway carriages, and other places where 
healthy, honest, and well-to-do people mostly congregated, 
were totally neglected, and remained sinks of discomfort. 
Who did not dread a dinner party, even in his dearest 
friend's house ? People had a horror of draughts, windows 
were mercilessly kept closed. The minimum cubical space 
in feet for hospitals was 1,000 and for factories 250. Ina 
dining-room where he recently dined with four gas burners 
alight, by taking each gas burner as equivalent to five per- 
sons, the cubic space was 160 ft. per head, and this air 
remained stagnant for two hours, and hence his head 
became an aching mass. In a third-class railway carriage, 
when full, it was only 47 cubic feet per passenger. 

Electricity had fortunately come in to simplify their 
difficulties. It had the great merit that in the glow lamp 
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issued: r. All freight locomotives and tenders, and a 
sufficient number of freight cars to secure brake control, of 
all freight trains within the Russian Empire must be 
equipped with air-brake apparatus prior to January Ist, 
1903. 2. The Westinghouse air-brake Has been adopted, 
and must be purchased for this purpose by all roads, 
private and State. 3. The use of any other kind or make 
of air-brake than the Westinghouse is prohibited, with tbe 
provision, however, that a trial of any other brake system 
may be made in connection with the Westinghouse upon 
local lines. 

The reason for the reported failure of a Westinghouse 
vacuum brake at Holyhead last Saturday, which nearly 
caused a terrible disaster, is anxiously awaited. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 
The total length in Europe was estimated to be r,783 
miles in January. Twelve months before it was r,4oo miles, 
whilst in January, 1897, it was only go4 miles. 


Соор OUT or ۸ 


The heirs of Mr Anthony Pollock, a wealthy American, 
who was lost with * La Bourgogne," bave notified 
the French Ambassador at Washington that they offer a 
prize of 100,000 francs for the best life-saving device in case 
of marine disaster. 1۳6 contest is open to the world, and 
will be decided at the Paris Exhibition. 


“ MILITANTLY BRITISH.” 


No. 1 of Feilden's Magazine, with the above motto, is now 
published (Feilden Magazine Company, Temple Chambers, 
Embankment, E C.). It surpasses theAmerican magazines, 
and if the present very high standard is maintained, it 
has undoubtedly come to stay, and a brilliant and success- 
ful future seems assured. It is most beautifully produced, 
and contains signed articles by Sir W. H. Preece, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., Charles Rous-Marten, Professor Vivian B. Lewes, 
Horace Allen, A.M.Inst.C.E., Sherard Cowper-Coles, 
M.I.Mech.E., Ewart C. Amos, M.I.Mech.E., and W. 
Edward Storey. 

WESTMINSTER EXHIBITION. 

An exhibition for the gas and allied trades is to be 
opened at the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, on 2154 
December next. Full particulars can be obtained on 
application to the Managing Director at the Aquarium. 


Mark, Reap, LEARN, AND ——! 

Indian writers are rejoicing at the failure of the Mark 
IV. bullet at Bisley. They assert tbat the Woolwich 
authorities always object to any device originating in 
India, and so rejected the Dum-Dum bullet for an inferior 
one of their own invention. 

PICTORIAL Post-carDs. 

All interested in our navy—and what Englishman is 
not ? — will be glad to know that Mr. Ritchie Leask, of 95, 
Minories, has reproduced as coloured post-cards a series 
of drawings of British warships lately executed by Mr. 
Frederick T. Jane. 

SEA WATER. 

San Francisco is the latest town to adopt sea water for 
road sprinkling. It makes the dust cohere, and the salt 
deposited absorbs watery vapour from the atmosphere at 
night, so that in the morning the street looks as if quite 
recently watered. 

SOLID HYDROGEN. 

We learn from the Chemical News that Professor Dewar 
has succeeded in solidifying hydrogen to a transparent 
mass somewhat resembling glass. 

Солі. FILTER 

At the Wolverhampton Sewage Works is a coal filter, 
40 ft. 6 in. long by 20 ft. wide by 5 ít. deep, which has 
sbown excellent results. А 6-in layer of about 3-in. cubes 
of coal has over it a 3-18. layer of }-in. cubes, and above 
this again 3 ft. 9 in. of 3-in. cubes; on the top comes a 
6-in. bed of fine coal dust. Тһе effluent after-tank pre- 
cipitation is applied to the filter by perforated pipes for 2 
bours; a similar period is then allowed to elapse for 
aeration, before a fresh dose is given. 


A CLEVER INVENTION. 


This week I paid a most interesting visit to the works 
of the Sanitary Lead-lining апа Pipe-bending Co., 
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institute had recognised the desirability of encouraging 
the teaching of hygiene in schools, and it had arranged a 


thorough  theoreticál and practical examination for 


teachers, which matured next year. The wealth and 


strength of a nation rested with the health of its people, 
anl it was something to have reduced the death-rate 20 
per cent. and to have added at the same rate to the growth 
of the nation. ‘Cleanliness was next to godliness.” That 
was the keystone of hygiene. It promoted cheerfulness, 
and, after all, cheerfulness was the greatest doctor they 
had. An important feature of the introduction of electric 
light into oür homes was cleanliness. It neither vitiated 
the air nor deposited dirt. Reports were* occasionally 
circulated in the press that it affected the eyes, but he 
had never come across a single case, and his experience in 
that direction was very extensive. The chief function of 
the Sanitary Institute was not only to disperse know- 
ledge, but to dispel ignorance. Тһе work done by the 
institute was of naticnal importance, It removed public 
apathy, and excited enthusiasm in good work, in new 
discoveries, and in imparting knowledge to those who 
were willing to receive it. 


EXPLORING THE RUINS OF HAILES 
ABBEY, GLOUCESTER. 


A~ interesting account of the excavations which have 
Fi quite recently been undertaken by the council of the 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzological Society at 
Hailes Abbey, near Winchcombe, is comimunicated to the 
Times by a correspondent. The writer says:— 

** The site of the abbey originally covered some five or 
SiX acres, and since the excavators began their work 
several valuable discoveries have been made. The abbey 
was founded in 1246 by Richard, Earl of Cornwall, the 
brother of King Henry ПІ. A curious story is told of its 
erection to the effect that the earl, being in danger of ship- 
wreck off the Scilly Isles, when returning from the Conti- 
nent, vowed that if he escaped he would commemorate 
his deliverance by building a monastery. Winchcombe at 
that time was a well-known town, having been the capital 
of the ancient kingdom of Mercia, and a mile and a half 
from the town the earl built Hailes Abbey, on which he spent 
about 10,000 marks. - When the church was consecrated on 
November 5th, 1251, there was an immense company pre- 
sent, including Henry III. and his queen, and 300 of the 
nobility and principal ecclesiastics of the country. On 
that memorable occasion it is recorded that 13 bishops 
said mass simultaneously at 13 altars, and it is this fact 
that has led the excavators to believe that there were nine 
altars in a row from north to south at the end of the pres- 
bytery, it being known that there were also four altars on 
the east side of the transepts. Exactly 20 years later fire 
consumed a large portion of the monastic buildings, and 
the Earl of Cornwall, who was then King of the Romans, 
gave the monks 8,000 marks towards the restoration. At 
the dissolution of the monasteries in 1539 the abbey and 
all its possessions were surrendered to the commissioners 
of Henry VIII., who condemned as useless all the build- 
ings except the abbot's house and a few adjoining kitchens, 
&c., which were occupied by the Lords Tracy until about 
1686, since when they have rapidly fallen to ruin, until 
only the three arches on the inside of the cloister walk 
remain. Pictures of the portions referred to are still 
extant in old county histories and archeeological works. 

“ Bearing in mind the plans of other Cistercian abbeys, 
such as Tintern and Beaulieu, the excavators at Hailes 
have been able to make out all the parts of the old 
monastery, and their object now is to clear the walls which 
remain of the cloisters and to strengthen the arches which 
are now in danger of falling, after which each part of the 
abbey will be explored in due order. On the north side 
of the cloisters have been found the remains of five carrels 
similar to those on the south walk of the cloisters of 
Gloucester Cathedral, where the monks copied MSS. and 
did illuminations, and three of the five are in fairly good 
order. On the north-east corner of the cloisters is a very 
beautiful Early English processional door leading into the 
south aisle of the church, and in an angle of the cloister 
adjoining is a corbel carved in the form of an angel, 
from which springs the 15th century vaulting of the 
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it did not vitiate the air. It supplied them also with a 
convenient form of energy to promote circulation either by 
forcing in the outer air, or by drawing out the foul air. It 
could even warm the air and it could sift it from all 
material impurities before admission. Where the energy 
was cheap, it could be used not only for lighting but for 
all mechanical purposes, and if it were properly utilised 
the span of life should certainly be extended beyond 
David's allotted period. 

The next necessity was pure water. Getting good water 
and maintaining it was the chief work of the sanitary 
engineer. But the maintenance of good water was the 
function of the authorities. Regular and active inspection 
must be maintained, and cheap and nasty fittings must be 
eschewed. Sir Edward Frankland found in Thames water 
100,000 bacteria per cubic centimetre, and good drinking 
water should not contain more than 20 bacteria per cubic 
centimetre, Pollution had not yet been made a penal 
offence, and the Rivers Pollution Act of 1876 was inefficient 
to prevent pollution, and was in many places practically 
obsolete. He thought carefully purified water was misused 
when applied to such purpose as the laying of dust, gener- 
ating of steam, and flushing public sewers— processes 
which led to re-pollution without any benefit whatever. 
To get a duplicate supply was well worth the consideration 
of the London County Council, for it would more than 
double the metropolitan supply for domestic use. The 
Thames Valley ought to supply London with excellent 
water for the next 50 years, even with its present works. 
Five thousand tumblers of London water contained only 
one grain of solid matter, and the death-rate in the 
metropolis, a good practical standard of the purity of the 
water, was well below the average. Valuable aid was 
rendered by electricity in securing an auxiliary supply 
of water. Impure water was completely sterilised by 
ozone, and ozone was easily, though not very cheaply, 
produced by electricity. 

The system of treating and disposing of sewage could be 
considered under the three heads of mechanical, chemical, 
and biological. А distinction must be drawn between the 
requirements of great towns, villages and hamlets, and 
isolated houses. Every case must be dealt with on its own 
merits, as there was no one process equally applicable for 
every sewage. Land treatment, either by itself or after 
the solids had been removed, formed by the requirements 
ofthe Local Government Board an essential feature of 
every scheme for the disposal of the sewage of an inland 
town. Unfortunately, as a rule. sewage farms did not pay, 
and it would be a great relief to get rid of them. 1 was 
impossible to recommend too highly the care with which 
the very able body of engineering inspectors attached to 
the Board examined schemes of sewage treatment and 
disposal, but there was unfortunately a growing habit 
amongst local authorities to make material alterations in 
schemes after they had been sanctioned by the Board. 
That destroyed confidence, and in the end acted preju- 
dicially on all concerned, and especially upon those 
eminent consulting engineers who were generally respon- 
sible for the work, and whose difficulties were very largely 
increased by local interference. Electricity had not played 
an unimportant part in assisting the sanitary engineer in 
his attacks upon sewage, though attempts had been made 
to assist the oxygenation of water by electrolysis. 

In regard to the sanitation of dwellings, people suffered 
not alone from ignorance, but from carelessness and filth. 
The lower the social scale and the greater the weakness of 
education, the more callous and indifferent human beings 
became to cleanliness and comfort and providence. 
The curses of drink, crime, and vice were to be ameliorated 
only by education and by example. The legislation of 
recent years, by which local authorities could improve 
the dwellings of the working classes, and inspect and 
control common lodging-houses, had exercised a beneficial 
influence upon the community, but, unfortunately, these 
authorities were much hampered by the restrictions of the 
Act of 189o, and were checked by the greed of vested 
interests. 

Hygiene was the most important knowledge for every- 
one to possess, though it was, perhaps, the least acquired. 
It was not taught generally in our schools; it was not 
preached from our pulpits ; and yet the lungs, the heart, the 
nerves, the skin, and the stomach were as important to 
our present life as the mind, and even the soul. That 
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The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, apologised for the absence of the retiring 
president, and made sympathetic allusion to the deaths of 
Mr. E. Wray and Mr. G. Burnell, members of the associa- 
tion. Touching on the satisfactory arrangements con- 
cluded with the masons for the adjustment of local dis- 
putes, he observed that it was always a pleasure to the 
employers to meet the masons in conference. He explained 
the circumstances which led up to the dispute with the 
London Order of Bricklayers, and said he saw no 
immediate prospect of a settlement. He had hoped that 
with the withdrawal of the Yorkshire lock-out the London 
Order would have returned to work under the old con- 
ditions, which appeared to be satisfactory to the Man- 
chester Society. So far as the masters were concerned, the 
time ofthe year was fast approaching when building 
operations would be unprofitable; and, unless a speedy 
settlement was effected, he feared the dispute would con- 
tinue for a considerable time. 

Mr. William Irwin seconded, and Mr. E. Umpleby 
supported, the resolution, which was adopted. 

On the motion of Mr. Irwin, seconded by Mr. J. T. 
Wright, and supported by Mr. Umpleby and Mr. Hutch- 
inson, Mr. Dews was elected president. Mr. Wright was 
appointed vice-president, and Mr. Ellisdon was again 
chosen as secretary. The committee were elected as 
follow :—Messrs. Irwin, Myers, Nicholson, Rhodes, 
Umpleby, Pickard, Hutchinson, and Oakes. А special 
vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Nicholson for bis 
services on behalf of the association and the building 
trade generally. The other retiring officers were also 
thanked. | 

À visit was afterwards paid to Harewood House, and in 
the early evening the party returned to Leeds, where they 
تک‎ at the Queen's Hotel under the chairmanship of 

r. Dews. 


— 1 налаш арн» 


ART EXHIBITIONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Art a list of candidates to whom art exhibitions and 
scholarships have been awarded in 1899. А Royal exhibi- 
tion is tenable for three years, and entitles the holder to 
free admission to the Royal College of Art at South 
Kensington or the Metropolitan School of Art, Dublin, for 
the session of about 42 weeks each year, and during that 
time to a maintenance allowance of 25s. a week and third- 
class railway fare for one journey to and fro each session 
between the home of the scholar and London or Dublin. 
A local scholarship is tenable for three years, with a main- 
tenance allowance of £20 a year, at any school of art under 
the department which is open at least three days and five 
nights a week, and which will remit the fees for instructions 
to the holder. The scholar must attend a school of art 
during at least 40 weeks in the year for 30 hours each 
week, of which 18 hours at least must be in the day. 

The list of awards is as follows :—Royal Exhibitions: 
John Frederick Pettinger, art student, Royal College of 
Art; George Edward Kruger, art student, Bath; Francis 
Ernest Hiley, designer, Bristol, Queen's Road ; Benjamin 
Clemens, art student, Holloway (Camden); Thomas 
Cantrell Dugdale, art student, Royal College of Art 
Margaret Jane Jameson, art student, Edinburgh, Royal 
Institution; Alexander Somerville, art pupil teacber, 
Edinburgh, Royal Institution; Peter Chisholm, art student, 
North Shields (Albion Road art class); Leta Rosina Roff, 
art student, Holloway (Camden); Alfred Ernest Smitb, 
art pupil teacher, Lydney. Local Scholarships : Charles 
Henry Broughton, art student, West Bromwich ; Helen 
Matilda Pike, art student, Edinburgh (Heriot Watt 
College art class) ; Malcolm Osborne, art student, Bristol, 
Merchant Venturers; Ethel Sissy Biddle, art student, 
Brighton; Ethel Maud Hedgeland, art student, Dover; 
Edgar Everard Atkins, art pupil teacher, Brighton d ames 
Alexander Stevenson, art pupil teacher, Chester; Horace 
Wooller, art student, Brighton; Percy Taylor, art student, 
Rochdale ; Thomas John Clapperton, photographer, 
Galashiels ; Forbes Maitland Moir Clark, art pupil teacher, 
Aberdeen, Gray's ; e Philip Samuel, art pupil teacher, 
Aberdeen, Gray's ; Nathaniel Sparks, art student, Bristol, 
Queen's Road ; Henry Mawdsley, house painter, Halifax ; 
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cloisters. The west wall of the south transept is gone, 
but at the south end is a beautiful archway with two 
trefoils and a quatrefoil leading into the sacristy, or vestry. 
Next to this is the chapter house, the vaulting of which 
(dating from 1271-77) has fallen down bodily, and lies 
beneath the soil. The excavators have already unearthed 
a large portion of it, and amongst the remains brought 
to light are a couple of magnificent Early English bosses, 
richly carved, which, Mr. Bazeley considers, rank amongst 
the finest productions of 13th century work that he has 
ever seen. Next in order come the monks' parlour, the 
undercroft of the great dormitory (the remains of the 
staircase to which have been discovered), the calefactory, 
or warming parlour, and a lavatory in a large recess. 
There are indications that the door leading to the refectory 
was a remarkably fine example of Early English work, but 
its perfect marble shafts, bases and capitals were ruthlessly 
cut away by the 15th century builders. It is thought 
that the timber roof of the refectory isat Bisley, near Stroud. 
Local tradition lends colour to the view that the roof was 
removed bodily, and the measurements already taken 
agree with those of Bisley. 

'* One of the most valuable discoveries up to the present 
time was made whilst the west walk of the cloisters was 
being excavated. The whole of the stone vaulting was 
unearthed, and in addition were found six splendid stone 
bosses, each in an unusual state of preservation and bear- 
ing the coats-of-arms of Sir John Huddleston, Lord of 
Southam (a village four miles away), of Henry, Lord Percy, 
and of Sir William Compton, who flourished in the early 
years of the 16th century, which leads to the supposition 
that thecloister walk was built in the time of Abbot Stafford. 
Another finely carved boss bears the arms of the abbot, 
whilst the identity of some others has not yet been fully 
established. Near the site of the Early English proces- 
sional door, where the monks entered the church, a 
splendid corner-stone was unearthed, and the bases ot seven 
single columns, 17 ft. apart, were alsolaid bare. In the 
south transept were uncovered a number of valuable tiles, 
some of which displayed the coats-of-arms of FitzWarren, 
of De Clare, and of Eleanor of Castile (mother of Edward 
IIL). Another highly prized relic is the admirably 
preserved head of a double trefoil-headed door leading into 
the chapter-house. The coat-of-arms of the abbot, іп 
which three mitres and a double shackle are prominent, 
indicates that he had a seat in the House of Lords. [t is 
believed that the monastery must have been very rich, not 
only on account of its Royal foundation, but also from the 
large number of pilgrims who annually flocked thither to 
see the * Blood of Hailes.’ The location of this relic at 
Hailes is thought by many to have given rise to the old pro- 
verb, ‘As sure as God's in Gloucestershire.’ Pilgrims from 
the North Country flocked along the Fossway to see the 
precious phial,which was supposed tocontain a portion of the 
Holy Blood. It is said that the blood was procured by the 
Earl of Cornwall about 1271, and that he gave a portion of 
it to Hailes Abbey, and the remainder to the Augustinian 
Canons of Ashridge, in Hertfordshire. The portion given 
to Hailes was famed throughout the country, and in Bishop 
Latimer's letters are to be found references to it. 

“ The work undertaken by the society has been delayed 
owing to the want of funds, and the council of the societ 
are therefore making an appeal for another £200 with 
which to excavate the site of the cloisters, the church, the 
infirmary, and detached buildings. The treasurer is Mr. 
G. M. Currie, 26, Lansdowne Place, Cheltenham." 


LEEDS MASTER BUILDERS' ASSOCIATION. 


HE Leeds Master Builders' Association held their 
annual meeting and outing on the 24th ult., at Hare- 
wood, to which place they drove from Leeds. The meet- 
ing was held at the Harewood Arms. In the absence of 
the president (Mr. W. Nicholson), the chair was filled by 
Mr. W. H. Dews (the vice-president). The report, 
presented by the secretary (Mr. W. C. Ellisdon), recorded 
an increased membership of 28 during the year, and an 
augmented credit balance. Mention was made of the 
cordiality of the relations of the employers with the 
masons, who have joined in the formation of a concilation 


committee. 
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in position to break joint, these grooves form a vertical 
passage in line with the central passage ot a plate placed 


next above and below. Ав each row 15 placed in position 
the plates are joined 


with cement, and liquid 
cement is poured down 
the vertical passages, 
filling up those which 
are орет ascending 
those which are closed, 
as far as the com- 
pressed air will allow, 
and filing up the 
جس‎ ۱ Joints in 
their entire length (Fig. 
۶9966 9 9 et 3). This is continued 

He G "HB. course by course until 
completed and formed into one sheet 
in a large mould. We witnessed 
this operation and were impressed by the celerity 
and thoroughness with which the work was carried 
out. The channels H in the plates (Fig. 2) are 
quite impervious to sound 
owing to the air contained 
therein, and act as non- 
conductors of heat, besides 
tending considerably to re- 
duce the weight of the 
walls. The surfaces of the 
walls when erected are quite 
smooth, and do not require 
to be plastered. 

Walls in this form may 
be erected up to 13 ft. long 
by 11 ft. high, but in the 
case of larger walls, or 
where extra stability is re- 
quired, iron tuhes or rods 
are cemented into the ver- 
tical passages extending 
through the whole height 
of the wall at such dis- 
tances as may be con- 
sidered desirable according 
to requirements. These 
vertical tubes, built up in 
sections, are fixed between, 
and into, the floor and 
ceiling joists, or between 
concrete floors or iron joists, 
and, when thus fixed at 
their top and bottom ends, 
are tightened up by means 
of a right and left-handed 
screwed socket engaging 


correspondingly threaded 
partsofthetubes. With these tubular stays walls several 


hundred feet area may be built without other intermediate 
supports, and when so constructed are specially adapted 


for use in manufactories where they are exposed to con- 
stant vibration, or where 


numerous doorways are 
inserted, as the most 
violent closing of heavy 
doors will be firmly with- 
stood. If the lower part 
of a plate wall stayed 
in this manner is de- 
molished, the upper por- 
tion will remain unin- 
jured and self-sustaining. 

The Fireproof Wall 
Plate Company have 
erected walls over 30 ft. 
long and 20 ft. high 
dias divisions between 
Hyschoolrooms, and the 
۱۹۱۲/2668 have been 
covered for use as 
ag blackboards, "we under- 
stand, with very great 
success. Arrangements 


have been made by which double walls, to thoroughly 


the wall is 
as though cast 
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Thomas Norman Ault, art student, West Bromwich ; 
Harry Arthur Lake, art student, Nottingham; Ethel 
Mary Hodgkinson, art student, Croydon; Augusta Mary 
Warren, art student, Royal College of Art; Arthur Bowmar 
Porter, art student, Royal College of Art; Alexander 
Millar, architect's draughtsman, Galashiels. 
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FIRE-TESTING STATION АТ ST. PETERS- 
BURG ON THE LONDON MODEL. 


T. PETERSBURG now boasts of a Pan-Russian 
Fire Protection Society, organised on lines not dis- 
similar fromthose of the British Fire Prevention Committee, 
although fire brigade matters perhaps receive more atten- 
tion there than with the English institution, which deals 
primarily with the prevention of fire from the constructive 
and technical point of view. The Russian society is, 
however, also now to follow the London example of 
creating a fire-testing station, and Prince Alexander 
Levoff, its president, has already gone so far as to present 
the necessary site and building. 

The scheme for this station is the result of Mr. E. O. 
Sachs's visit to St. Petersburg last month, and its 
organisation is part of his project for a series of stations in 
the Continental capitals, to be worked on lines identical 
with those adopted in London; but whilst the foreign 
stations will attend solely to matters of local interest, the 


station at Regent's Park will deal with matters of inter-: 


national importance, and serve as the centre. At St. 
Petersburg, for instance, attention will almost entirely 
have to be given to improved methods of construction in 
the villages, where safer materials will have to take the 
place of thatch and matching, &c., a subject which would, 
of course, be of no moment elsewhere. The annual 
destruction of villages in Russia, it should be remembered, 
is very serious, and the national yearly fire loss, according 
to Mr. Sachs, is about seven millions sterling. 

Mr. Sachs expects that by a systematic organisation of 
this kind, and a systematic international mode of pro- 
cedure, with due regard to special local requirements, 
combined action in fire prevention will be arrived at on 
the same lines as we have international movements in 
sanitary and hygienic matters, which, though they have 
one recognised centre (in the case of fire prevention this 
will be in London), yet allow independent treatment of 
purely local questions in the particular countries to which 


they refer. 


= 


FIREPROOF WALL PLATES. 


E recently had the opportunity of inspecting the con- 
struction of some partition walls in a large building 


in London in which was used Bruckner's fireproof wall 
plates, of which the British patent is owned by the Fire- 
proof Plate Wall Company, Limited, 41, Corporation 
Street, Manchester. Тһе plates are slabs composed of 
thoroughly fire-resisting substance, somewhat of the 
mature of fibrous plaster, and are usuaily some 26in long 
by 20in. broad, and 2j in. thick. 


These plates are manufactured and put together in the 
manner shown in our illus- 


trations. Fig. 1 shows the 
single plate, or slab, with 
its concave top edge and 
its convex side edge, the 
bottom edge being grooved 
so as to fit the concave 
edge of the top of the slab 
below. Exactly in the 
middle of each plate there 
is formed a vertical through 
passage G (see Fig. 2), and 
in each a number of air 
chambers H, which do not pass through the whole heizht 
of the plate. Horizontally the plates are joined together 
by a fillet on the one plate taking into a groove of another 
plate s.e., each plate is filleted on the top edge and grooved 
on the bottom edge, the plates are semi-circularly 0 
on both their vertical edges, and when placed side by side 
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Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.; W. Macfarlane ۵ 
Co., Saracen Foundry, Glasgow; Major & Co., Limited, 
Sculcoates, Hull; Mather & Platt, Limited, Salford Iron 
Works, Manchester; Oates & Green, Limited, Halifax 
the Sanitary Lead Lining and Pipe Binding Co., London; 
Ernest Smith, London; William Woollams & Co., 110, 
High Street, near Manchester Square, London, W. 


JOTTINGS. 


"TEE Clydebank Burgh Commissioners are spending 
some £27,000 upon new municipal buildings, com- 
prising public balls municipal offices, police offices, public 
baths, and a fire station. 
IN spite of the greatly increased cost of labour and materials 
in the building trade the Improved Industrial Dwellings 
Company have decided to spend £70,000 this year in 
erecting a block of artisans’ dwellings ona site ina densely 
populated neighbourhood off the Old Kent Road. 


THE instalment of the electric light in St. Paul's Cathedral 
is now being carried out. The trials made to ascertain 
the suitability of the light seem to have quite satisfied the 
committee and the architect, as well as the donor of the 
funds for carrying out the installation. 

New schools have been erected at Burtonwood, near St. 
Helens, by the Burtonwood School Board. Mr. Thomas 
Beesley, Warrington, was the architect, and Mr. James 
Pilkington, of Rainford, the contractor. The cost has 
been about Z2,000. 


Mn. WALTER CRANE is to design the sign for “ The Fox 
and Pelican," the public-house which is to be run on the 
lines of the Gothenburg system at Grayshott, near 
Haslemere. Sir Frederick Pollock is the president of the 
association which is going to run the new concern. 


THE Local Government Board have written to the St. 
Saviour's (Southwark) Guardians a letter refusing to sanc- 
tion the purchase of 43 acres of land at Burnt Ash Hill, 
Lee, for the purpose of erecting a workhouse. £500 an 
acre was to be given for the ground, and the total cost was 
estimated to be /150,000. 


ж” 

Тн map of France in stone, which the Russians are 
preparing for the Paris Exhibition, is a remarkable 
specimen of the lapidary's skill. Itshows each individual 
department in coloured jasper, whilst the sea is repre- 
sented by lapis lazuli, the rivers by platinum, and the 6 
towns marked by precious stones. The countries bordering 
on France are given by gray jasper, and r4 islands are 
represented by stones of the same colour as that used for 
the adjacent mainland. The map rests on a marble slab 
about 3 ft. square, and it is proposed to enclose it in a silver 
frame. i 


Ir is probable that the space on the court floor of the 
Royal Courts of Justice, situate between Chancery Court 
JI. and Mr. Justice Stirling’s Court, now used as a refresh- 
ment and luncheou bar, will be utilised for the erection of 
a new court for the additional Chancery judge. As the 
construction of the new court will necessarily take a con- 
siderable time, it is not unlikely that what is known as the 
Oid Hall, Lincoln's Inn, which was in use until a few 
years since as the Chancery Appeal Court, will be tem- 
porarily fitted up for the accommodation of the new 
judge. 


WILLESDEN PAPER. 


ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY 


WILLESDEN 2-PLY. ۱ 
The best Underlining on the Market. Used by leading Architects, 


SEE NEXT ISSUE. 


Willesden Paper å Canvas Works, Willesden Junction, London, N. ۰ 


exclude all sound, have been suspended entirely rom 
a beam built into the main walls so that the whole 
of the weight of the partition was kept off the floors. 
Single walls may be suspended ina similar manner. Where 
walls are returned at right angles, angle plates are used 
as shown in Fig. 4. These blocks are stocked as right 
angles, but special angles can be supplied, also blocks for 
curved walls, upon due notice. 

Amongst the many advantages claimed for these walls we 
may mention :—ı. Тһе ease and rapidity with which they 
can be erected, as no plastering is required. 2. Economy 
of space; the walls when completed are only 24 in. thick. 
3. They are perfectly fire-resisting. 4. They are practically 
soundproof. 5. They are very light—a completed wall 
weighs about one hundredweight per square yard, but the 
weight can be taken off the floor entirely if necessary. 
6. The great size in which they may be erected. 7. Their 
sanitary qualities :—the absence of open joints 0۲ super- 
ficial cavities makes them impervious to germs or vermin, 
and renders them especially valuable for hospital construc- 
tion, hotels, schools, flats, barracks, factories, warehouses, 
baths, dwelling-houses, «с. | 

Walls constructed of these plates have been erected in 
many hotels and commercial buildings in London, Man- 
chester, Leeds, Southport, Cardiff, Stockport, Harrogate, 
Blackpool, &c., and the testimonials received from archi- 
tects and owners of buildings have been many and 
eminently satisfactory. We were very pleased with what 
we saw of the plates and the manner of fixing them, and 
we recommend the system to architects and others inter- 
ested in securing the important advantages in building 
construction which it claims to satisfactorily supply. 


TRADE NOTES. 


HE County School, Neath, is being warmed and 
T ventilated by means of Shorland's patent Manchester 
grates, patent exhaust roof ventilators, and special 
inlet brackets, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


MR. GEORGE WnaccE, of the Wardry Metal Works, 
Salford, Manchester, informs us that he has purchased 
the business recently carried on by Mr. John E. C. Carr 
under the name of “ The Crafts" at Longsight, Man- 
cbester, and that, after having made special arrange- 
ments to retain Mr. Carr as manager and art director, he 
has now transferred the same to new premises adjoining 
his present metal works in Salford. The new business 
will continue to be devoted to the practice of the Applied 
Arts, and will still be conducted under the name of “Тһе 
Crafts," 152-154, Chapel Street, Salford. Chief among 
the arts and crafts treated with in this department will be 
those of stained glass and lead light making, mosaic, 
metal repoussó, electric fittings and furniture. We may 
mention that Mr, Wragge has been invited by the com- 
missioners to supply the stained glass and casements to 
one of theimportant rooms in the Royal Pavilion at the 
forthcoming Paris Exhibition, and that the cartoons and 
work are now in hand. Mr. Wragge has lately opened 
offices in the Bigg Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


А момсѕт the exhibitors at the Sanitary Institute Congress 
Exhibition of sanitary appliances now open we notethe fol- 
lowing names :— Robert Adams, London ; the Albion Clay 
Co., Woodville, Burton-on-Trent; H. Alexander, London ; 
the Anderson Patent Pipe Coupling Syndicate; the Anti- 
Vibration Incandescent Lighting Co., Limited, Bradford; 
the British Sanitary Co., Glasgow; Broad & Co , Limited, 
London; Joseph Brooke & Sons, Hipperholme; J. Chff & 
Sons, Limited, Baltic Wharf, Waterloo Bridge, London, 
S.E.; Day's Automatic Waste Water Closet & Sanitary 
Pipe Syndicate, Limited, Wolverhampton; J. Defries & 
Son, London; H. E. Gaze, London; the Hard York 
Patent Stone Co, Lightcliffe, near Halifax; Hooper & 
Ashby, Southampton; Hughes & Lancaster, London; 
Humphreys, Limited, London; George Jennings, London; 
J. Jones, Carlyle Works, Chelsea; J. A. King & Co., 181, 
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' What's the discount?" “ There isn't any discount at 
all,” replies the specialist; “ my price was given to the 
architect as the lowest possible sum for which I could 
undertake the work. If I give you a discount I lose my 
profit." “Very well,” says the contractor, “if you can't 
give me a discount come for ү money in a month's 
time; that will be soon enough for me." Of course, this 
is wrong altogether, and by far the best way, and the 
most business-like in our opinion, is for all specialist work . 
to be paid for by the client direct. We have a decided 
opinion that it is distinctly part of the architect's duty to 
see that no matter of discounts or commissions sball spoil 
his work or rob his client. It is, as Sir Edward Fry 
acknowledges, difficult always to detect the bribery, 
especially under the guise of a discount ; but we may hope, 
as he does, that Lord Russell's measure will produce 
results beyond the mere legal enactments it contains, and 
that it will have a very direct moral effect upon the public 
conscience. 


— 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


— rd 


E understand that about 40 designs have been sent in 
for the Plumstead Municipal Buildings. 


Ir is stated that the feeling throughout South Wilts is 
strongly in favour of the Government, acquiring Stone- 
henge at a reasonable price for the nation. Last 
week the Wilton Town Council decided to petition 
the Government in favour of acquiring the ancient 
monuments, and the council are calling upon the 
county authority and the archaeological and antiquarian 
societies to support the petition. Several members of the 
council questioned very much whether Sir Edmund 
Antrobus has the power of selling the ground around 
Stonehenge, which has been open to the public from time 
immemorial. There are several roads and footpaths in 
close proximity to the monument, and the council were 
unanimous in their opinion that the right of the public to 
the use of those roads should be maintained. Stonehenge 
is a source of considerable revenue to Salisbury and 
district, and the prevailing opinion is that the monument 
should be acquired by the State. 


А PARTY of the members of the Architectural Association 
of Ireland visited Powerscourt House, Enniskerry, last 
week. The party was received by Lord Powerscourt, who 
conducted them over the house and the beautiful grounds 
and terraces, all of which are of very great interest from 
an architectural point of view. The fine collection of pic- 
tures and other art treasures collected by the present and 
former Lords Powerscourt were much admired. Тһе 
members were subsequently most hospitably entertained 
by Lord Powerscourt. 

THE autumn exhibition of pictures at the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool, opened on Monday to the general 
public. The exhibition contains some 1,560 exhibits, and 
is generally excellent in quality, though not conspicuously 
so. Amongst «the principal items in the show are works 
by Alfred East, Frank Dicksee, G. H. Boughton, Professor 
Herkomer, Briton Riviére, W. P. Frith, Edwin А. Abbey, 
Luke Fildes, Stanhope A. Forbes, David Murray, H. H. 
La Thangue, Alfred Parsons, Fred Goodall, the late Sir 
E. Burne-Jones, the late Henry Moore, the Hon. Jobn 
Collier, Sir L. Alma Tadema, and W. Holman Hunt. 


Some Dutch, English, and modern Continental pictures were 
disposed of by Messrs. Foster, 54, Pall Mall, the other 
day, when a portrait by T. De Keyser fetched 220 guineas, 
and a landscape by T. Gainsborough, 100 guineas, 


We have received the prospectus of the classes of archi- 
tecture and building construction at King's College. The 
courses of study embraced by these classes are arranged 
for those desiring to prepare themselves for the R.I.B.A. 
examinations, the Surveyors' Institution examinations, and 
for the examination for appointment as district surveyor 
and building surveyor. There is a special course arranged 
for such architectural: students who may wish to prepare 
for the R.I. B. A. and other examinations in one year. The 
professorship vacant by the death of the late Professor 
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DISCOUNTS AND COMMISSIONS. 


HE question of discounts and commissions is one 
which very largely affects architects in their relation 
to builders and builders' merchants. We think we may 
fairly assume that no honestly minded architect would 
consider himself justified under any circumstances in 
accepting a commission on goods supplied to the order of 
his client. But there are those to whom such an arrange- 
ment not only seems desirable, but justifiable. And so 
long as manufácturers and others seek to increase their 
business by the offering of commissions or discounts to 
architects, no doubt there will be found men of easy con- 
Science to accept them. The system is one which has 
grown up through the ever-increasing competition in the 
various trades, and its most demoralising feature is that it 
offers a direct incentive to an architect, as the agent of his 
client, to specify those goods upon which he can obtain 
the greatest amount of commission. Moreover the archi- 
tects' remuneration is planned out on such a bread-and- 
cheese scale that to young men who have not the strictest 
ideas in regard to commercial and personal honesty these 
proffered bribes (for they are nothing else) present con- 
siderable temptation. It would be difficult to say definitely 
to what extent the architectural profession had lent itself 
to this demoralising practice, but we do not believe that 
it is a very general evil – certainly not a growing one. 
There has been (2۱۱6۲۱۲ a strong set against all such 
practices, and, of course, the recent introduction of the 
Prevention of Corruption Bill in the House of Lords by 
the Lord Chief Justice puts secret commissions into their 
proper category of fraudulent practices. 

There is no doubt that the system is one which archi- 
tects will have to fight, as doubtless, indeed, many of them 
have had to do in tbe past. Sir Edward Fry, in a most 
excellent speech at Birmingham on Tuesday evening, on 
the subject, pointed out that the changes which had come 
over the trade and commerce of the country were due— 
Ist, to the great subdivision of labour; 2nd, the great 
development of the system of agency ; and 3rd, the entire 
substitution of competition for custom. In illustration of 
the first point, the great subdivision of labour, heimagined 
a contract made in the comparatively primitive state of 
society for the construction of a house. He supposed 
the owner of the land—the building owner, as he was 
called— would have called in one or two men, his 
neighbours, and employed a builder, the village black- 
smith perhaps to make the grates, and the work 
would have been done by the intervention of those 
men. Now, however, if one wanted a house 
built he must employ an architect, a quantity surveyor 
to take out the quantities, a builder, a builder's merchant, 
a clerk of the works, and before the work was begun the 
local surveyor or the surveyor appointed by some local 
body must be called in, whose approval of the building was 
required. Thus the simple contract in the earlier state of 
society was broken by that subdivision of labour, and with 
each of those divisions friction, leakage, and corruption 
were possible. The division of labour, therefore, had too 
frequently given opportunities for that kind of easing the 
joints which was called ‘ palm oil ” in contracts of that 
description. If they contrasted the two modes of procedure 
they would see how much more the one lent itself to temp- 
tation and bribery than the other did. 

These remarks are specialy to the point as 
regards the building trades, and they open up the 
further question that architects have not only to fight 
the commission and discount business as regards 
themselves merely, but in other and more indirect 
ways. Architects nowadays employ specialists, who often 
come on to the job as sub-contractors. Their estimates 
are, as often as not, accepted by the architect and paid 
by the contractor. And we have known something like the 
following to happen when the specialist has called upon 
the contractor for payment :—'* Well," says the contractor, 
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1850; the Act itself, however, was begotten of Salford. 
Several speakers took exception to Mr. Mullen's conclusions, 
and Mr. C. Welch (Guildhall Librarian) thought it was an 
indisputable fact that the City of London founded the 
first free library in the kingdom. 


Mr. H. A. ALEXANDER, one of the representatives of the 
Ward of Walbrook, City, died at his residence, North 
Park, Eltham, on Monday, after a long illness. Mr. 
Alexander, who had just attained his 6154 year, was an 
architect by profession, and retired 12 months ago. He 
was elected a Common Councilman in 1888. Death has 
robbed the City Corporation of nine prominent members 
since the beginning of the year, a rate of mortality probably 
unprecedented in the history of that body. 


THE new Town Clerk of Liverpool is Mr. E. R. Pick. 
mere, who has for some years past been deputy town 
clerk. Mr. Pickmere's salary is /2,000 per annum. 


THE casket enclosing the scroll conveying the freedom 01 
the city of Brechin to Earl of Dalhousie on the attain- 
ment of his majority was designed by Mr. J. Murray 
Robertson, F.R.I.B.A. Тһе casket is of oak, with 
wrought-iron hinges and clasps, and the lid is a carving of 
the armorial bearings of the Earl of Dalhousie. In frontis 
carved a shield. 


THERE will be an important collective exhibit at the forth- 
coming Paris Exhibition, representing the fire-resisting 
materials, system of construction, and appliances of Great 
Britain. The arrangment of this collective exhibit (the 
first of its kind) is in the hands of the British Fire ۰ 
tion Committee, to whom the Royal Commission has 
allotted the necessary space gratuitously, recognising the 
national importance of the idea and the disinterestedness 
of the effort being made by the committee to show what 
the country can produce in this direction. Mr. F rederick 
R. Farrow, F.R.I.B.A., chairman of the Commercial Sec- 
tion of the committee, has kindly undertaken the direction 
of this collective exhibit and it has been decided that 
all applications from British and colonial firms to be 
represented in this national exhibit must reach the offices 
of the committee by October 7th. Тһе committee itself 
will exhibit a model ofits testing station, specimens of 
reports, and the like. 


Елі.моутн is suffering from an outbreak of typhoid fever, 
there having been upwards of roo cases, and several 
deaths during the summer. The water supply has been 
the subject of complaint, and the general sanitation of the 
borough has also been called in question. It is stated that 
typhoid fever recurs annually in the town, and if this 15 
really so, then there must be a continuing cause, which it is 
the bounden duty of the Corporation to discover and 
re move. TEE | . 


Аз the result of the continued drought in Cumberland ап 
important water scheme for supplying several localities 
in Wigton, Aspatria, and Holme Cultram districts is being 
pushed forward. The scheme has been prepared by 
Messrs. Pickering & Crompton, Whitehaven, engineers, 
who propose to utilise water from the river Ellen. An 
embankment across the valley to collect water would be 
necessary, whereby the storage of 22 million gallons could 
be obtained. The total cost of the scheme is estimated at 
about £ 30,000. 


o AS 


THE work of extending Victoria Station, Manchester, has 
at length been entered upon. Half the shops in the Station 
Approach, Corporation Street, have already been 1n part 
demolished. The scheme of extension, however, is not 
yet complete, but what is certain is that there will be 
a great increase in platform accommodation, and one 
principal feature of the extensions is the building of a 
new and longer bridge over Cheetham Hill Road, more 
on the Miles Platting side. The Irk is also to be cover 
over for a further distance. Several new platforms for the 
accommodation of traffic from the Yorkshire district vil 
be provided near Corporation Street. 
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Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., has not yet been filled up, 
but we note that the late professor’s sons, Mr. Banister F. 
Fletcher and Mr. H. Phillips Fletcher, still act as lecturers 
in connection with the classes, the former also acting as 
studio instructor as heretofore. Mr. James Bartlett, M.S.A. 
lectures on building construction and quantities, and also 
supervises the constructional drawing classes. 


ThE syllabus of lectures to be delivered in the engineering 
. department of the City of London College by Professor 
. Henry Adams, M.Inst. C.E., has also reached us. The 


: lectures embrace building construction, civil engineering, 


technical drawing, land surveying, quantity surveying, and 
mechanical engineering. Professor Adams has proved 
himself not only an able technical writer on the subjects 
he has made his own, but also a most capable imparter of 
that knowledge to others. 


А CONFERENCE of master builders and representatives of 
the plasterers was held in Manchester on the 315 ult. for 
the purpose of discussing the position of the plasterers' 
dispute in the Manchester district, which has continued 
since June last, the result of a demand for increased 
wages, At the close of the meeting it was ascertained that 
a settlement had been arrived at, the terms being that the 
plasterers should resume work on September ııth at an 
advance of jd. per hour, with the promise of a further 
advance of jd. in six months. The offer the masters 
originally made was 44. at once, and the second in 12 
months, On Monday, the 4th inst, a further con- 
ference was held between the masters and plasterers’ 
labourers to consider the request of the latter for an 
increase of wages from 644. to. 7d. an hour. The 
masters at Monday's meeting offered an advance to the 
labourers of 14. an hour now, and another jd. an 
hour in six months, at the same time pointing out that 
the operative plasterers accepted a similar modification 
of their original demand. This the labourers refused, and 
the conference came to a conclusion without any settle- 
ment being arrived at. The masters, however, later on 
received a communication that the labourers were prepared 
to start again upon the terms placed before them, and a 
conference was therefore held on Wednesday, when terms 
of settlement were drawn up, and work will therefore be 
resumed next Monday. Je 


PockLINGTON parish church, dating as far back as the 11th 
century, containing, as it does, some remnants of a Norman 
church built between 1070 and 1080, has been in continuous 
use for more than eight centuries. “The early church, 
according to the researches of Dr. Alexander D. H. Lead- 
man, of Pocklington,” says a writer in the Yorkshire Post, 
“was without aisles, but about the end of the 12th or 
early in the 13th century a north aisle was added (of which 
the arcade with its carved capitals remains), and 50 years 
later a southern aisle was added, and of this both the 
arcade and the outer wall still exist. A chapel was after- 
wards added on the north side of the chancel, and 100 
years later the chancel was rebuilt and a clerestory put in, 
whilst the west tower was also built. One or two of the 
old windows still remain, but most of the tracery is modern. 
The church, which is dedicated to All Saints, is cruciform 
in shape and Perpendicular in style; there are east and 
west transepts, with a tower at the end, the latter being 
the most striking external feature, with its battlements, 
pinnacles, and turret.” For some time past there has been 
considerable decay in various parts of the structure, and 
a movement has now been inaugurated for the thorough 
overhaul and repair of the church. 


Ar the congress of the Library Association, which is being 
held at Manchester this week, one of the speakers (Mr. 
B. H. Mullen, of Salford) claimed that Salford was the 
home of the first municipal free library. He contended. 
that it was to Joseph Brotherton, then member for Salford, 
and not to Ewart, that credit was principally due for the 
Act of 1850. In 1849 a resolution was passed by the 
Corporation of Salford to establish a library in Peel Park 
to be at all reasonable times open to the public. Thus was 
founded the Salford Public Library, opened in January, 
1850. Other free libraries had been born of the Act of 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


WILLS V. MARTIN AND OTHERS. 


IR,—In your comments on this case, in your issue of 

the 25th ult. (page 125 ante), you make certain 

assumptions which are hardly warranted by the full 
facts. 

The sub-committee recommended that my terms (5 per 
cent. and 1j per cent.) should be agreed to, and this recom- 
mendation was weakened by the fact that of the sub. 
committee only the chairman was present. The recom. 
mendation, of course, had no legal weight until it had 
been adopted at a meeting of the governing body. 

When the latter met and fixed the terms at 4 per cent. 
and I per cent , I wrote the strongest protest I could, but I 
then had every reason to think that the governing body 
would alter the fees back to the usual rate if no friction 
was produced, and I wrote accordingly; the only alterna- 
tive would have been to throw up work I had already 
started. 

I make this explanation as I have always been particu- 
larly careful to abstain from work when offered on unpro- 
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ST. CATHENRINE'S COURT, BATH. 
From “ The Century Book of Gardening," 


fessional terms, out of loyalty to other professional men. 
Of course, in this case had my letter been worded differ- 
ently, and had no reply been sent (о it (which was im- 
probable), I should have recovered the full amount, but 
one hardly contemplates having to fight a case two years 
ahead. Yours faithfully, 
H. W. Witts. 
42, Castle Bailey Street, Swansea, 
September rst, 1899. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 


PANELS ILLUSTRATING THE ART OF 
PRINTING. 


ii four panels we illustrate this week— suggest that 
art, although uncommon, is not wholly excluded from 
English printing office architecture. They occur in a 
recently erected screen in the offices of Messrs. Alfred 
Jubb & Sons, Limited, known to men as the Albany 
Printing Works, at Huddersfield. These spacious premises 
were erected in 1870, and have a frontage in St. John's 
Road of upwards of 300 ft. They are built of the splendid 
stone of the district, and the edifice—which is only one 
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SixTY THOUSAND tons of very fine rock were displaced 
by one blasting operation at the Bonawe Granite 
Quarry of Messrs. Gardner & Co, of Glasgow, the 
other day. About 8.000 lbs. of gunpowder was placed 
in the chamber. On the electricity being turned on 
the huge mass of rock is said to have risen a few feet in 
the air in the shape of a mushroom, and opening out 
collapsed amid a cloud of dust and smoke. 


Sir م5۷۸‎ POYNTEE is editing in three volumes, а 
complete illustrated guide to the National Gallery. Sir 
Edward has written an introduction, and there will be 
notes by him additional to the descriptions of the 
official catalogue. Besides, he is giving his personal views 
on the characteristics and authenticity of some of the 
principal pictures. 


To all who love a garden (and who does not ?) the “ Century 
Book of Gardening " will come with irresistible attraction. 
Though it is illustrated by photographs, the lowest type 
of illustration, they are nearly perfect of their kind, and, if 
the first number before us is to be a criterion, the subjects 
are selected with thorough 
judgment and discrimina- 
tion. The field is almost 
limitless when the subject 
treated is on the line of the 
** Old English " garden, and 
one wonders, with insular 
pride, whether there could 
be anything so beautiful in 
the world as, say, the 
gardens at Ightham Mote, 
in Kent, which we saw 
the other day in all its 
summer beauty. An old 
half-timber house entirely 
surrounded by the “ mote,” 
lies across a little hollow in 
thehills. Above tbe house 
is a great green lawn 
bordered by wide sloping 
green terraces, and above 
this, at a higher level, a 
pond encircled by flowering 
shrubs and inhabited by 
waterfowl. The whole en- 
closed by great yew hedges, 
perhaps the  tallest in 
England. A more charm- 
ing retreat, whose beauty is 
made up of combined con- 
ventional and natural 
beauty, it would surely be 
impossible to find. And yet 
this lovely spot is only one 
of hundreds amongst our 
beautiful English homes. St. Catherine's Court, Bath, 
illustrated in the ' Century Book of Gardening," if done 
full justice to, might well occupy several parts of the work. 
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IN our reference last week to the handy series of architec- 
tural photographs now being issued by Messrs. S. B. 
Bolas & Co., of 77. Oxford Street, we stated that the 
price per set of eight, in stiff card cases, was Is. 8d. a 
set. It should have been 15. a set. 


THE municipalisation of tramways in Scotland appears to 
be attended with excellent results from a financial point of 
view. Only the other week we noticed the capital results 
of the Glasgow undertaking, and now the Aberdeen tram- 
way accounts for the first nine months they have been 
under the management of the Corporation come out in an 
equally satisfactory manner. Moreover in the case of 
Aberdeen, where the tramways are worked by horse-power, 
the total expenditure works out at 8:70 as against 8 51 1n 
the case of Glasgow. The Aberdeen Corporation have not 
yet felt themselves justified in adopting the system of 
halfpenny fares over the whole of their system, bat 
probably in the near future they will find an extension of 
it at once necessary and profitable. 
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and a bewildering confusion of effect which is not only 
architecturally unfortunate, but which makes it difficult to 
find one's way in such a structure. For instance, in Mr. 
W. Young's War Office buildings the axes are not main- ` 
tained, and principal walls are not carried through as they 
should be. In other words, the interior has not been con- 
ceived of as an artistic whole, but as a congeries of parts. 
The entrance from the quadrangle, for example, is placed 
annoyingly just off axis with the entrance from Whitehall, 
and there are other things equally bad. This criticism is 
to be made in a greater or less degree of all these plans. 
The exterior of the new War Office is unusually good. But 
surperfluous angle turrets (good in themselves) are intro- 
duced in the attempt to produce a picturesqueness, which 
only disturbs tbe dignity and unity of the exterior. The 
same is to be said of the Government offices at Whitehall 
by Mr. J. M. Brydon. It is less interesting than Mr. 
Young's building, somewhat: more mechanical, and the 
angle turrets even more disturbing. More important even 
than either of these is the final design for the completion of 
the great South Kensington Museum by Mr. Aston Webb, 
А.К.А., a building of unusual interest and fine quality ; 
but again the little domes placed on the pavilions detract 
from the dignity of the whole and from the due effect of 
the great central dome. Especially curious is the incorpo- 
ration of tower and dome in one feature in the pavilions 
flanking the centre, but the design is a great improvement 
on that upon which Mr. Webb won the competition, and 
doubtless other improvements will be made as the work 
goes on." 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


| syllabus in the Discussion Section for the forth- 

coming session promises well The subjects chosen 
are all of real interest and importance, and we trust the 
attendance of members will show their appreciation of 
them. Тһе syllabus is as follows: 


1899. 
Oct. 13. Debate: The Registration í А. R. Jemmett and 
of Architects. | G. A. T. Middleton. 
Nov. 3. Lippe G. H. Smith. 
» 17. Tenement Houses for the Air 
Working Classes. | Robert ۰ 
Dec. ı. Church Furniture F. C. Eden. 
1900. 
Jan. 5. The Public Monuments of 
London architecturally ) V. H. King. 
considered. 
ә I9. Graniteasa building mate- 
ral in the Channel ; С. D. Bone, 
Islands. 
Feb. 2. Opening | 


up Land for Е 
Building Purposes. | G. M. Nicholson 
W. A. Forsyth. 


» 16. 
Mar. 2. Debate: The question of the ( J. H. Jones, ۰ 
Model By-Laws. | . Н. Tyars. ۰ 
. T. W. Goldsmith. 
ә 16. The Church of S. Francis 
Assisi: a study in Colour ; W. E. Dobson. 
Decoration. 
һ 30. Ventilation and Warming. Т. W. Ald winckle, 
jun. 
May 18. Some Essentials to Health. Н. С. Lander. 


» 25. The Legal Position of the; L. L. Macassey 
Architect. | (Barrister-at-Law). 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE CONGRESS. 


HE sectional proceedings of the congress commenced 
on the 3oth ult. There was a conference of medical 


officers of health, by whom the subject of 
THE PREVENTION OF 5 


was discussed. Dr. Arthur Newsholm in the course of 
his introductory remarks said it was clear that phthisis 
was most prevalent in overcrowded houses, and was 1٤ not 
better that in connection with that state of matters they 
should have official knowledge of cases of phthisis than 
that Т should be blindly attempting to abate such casual 
cases of overcrowding as are detected by sanitary In- 
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storey high—has everywhere an excellent north top light. 
All the floors 2۲6 ۰ 

The large panels we illustrate are carved from the butt 
of a sturdy old Yorkshire grown walnut tree. Very care- 
fully modelled, each figure is an excellent portrait of an 
old and well respected employee of the firm. It is worthy 
of remark, that no “ aids to worship," have been used by 
the sculptors in the production of these interesting modern 
examples of the cunning sculptor's skill. By this we 
mean, the work is left entirely from the chisel, no rasps, 
sandpaper,or rifflers having been used in the finishing. Each 
panel—as it stands— is straight from the tool, and has not 
been sophisticated in any way. 

The following briefly describes the panels in rotation :— 

Ist. Bookbinder.— With a batch of books on the bench 
гое him, the craftsman is busy finishing off а full bound 

ook. 

and. Cempositor.—Here is seen a workman of the old 
school. Heis at his frame holding his stick whilst looking 
intently at the “ copy." 

3rd. Lithographic Artist.— This shows the process of 
drawing backwards on the stone, the left hand being 
employed in holding the primary sketch or design it is 
desired to reproduce. Although not shown in this particular 
instance, it is sometimes the custom to hold a small 
looking-glass in the left hand into which the artist looks 
now and again to see the reverse of what he has drawn. 
These lithographic stones are of hard limestone, quarried 
in Germany and Austria. 

4th. The Copper: plate Printer.- -This last illustration shows 
a copper-plate printing press, with the printer in the act 
of lifting a print from tbe engraved plate. The sculpture 
is very characterestic of a style of printing more prevelant 
in the first half of the present century, perhaps, than it is 
now. 

For somewhat quaint conception and clever manipula- 
tion, the circular heads of the panels, and especially the 
curiously chiselied spandrels are worthy of note. 

These clever panels are the handiwork of Messrs. Harry 
Hems & Sons, the widely-known architectural sculptors, 
of Exeter. It is to be hoped that many firms both in 
Town and in the provinces may be stimulated by Messrs. 
Jubb’s excellent example, and remember that in the re- 
construction of old premises, or in the building up of new, 
it is reasonably hopeless to look for the reproduction of 
artistic printing in buildings where every canon of health 
and art are alike outraged, and the worker is systematically 
brutalised by contact with makeshift devices and shoddy 


material. 


ARCHBISHOPS PALACE, CANTERBURY. 
W, D. CARÓE, ARCHITECT. 


We now complete our illustrations of this important and 
interesting work. Mr. Caröe, it will be seen from this 
view, is producing a group which will harmonise well with 
the great cathedral church. The contrast between the 
low-proportioned chapel to the new palace and the cathe- 
dral tower is striking and picturesque. The interior of 
the palace promises to be exceedingly interesting. We 
hope shortly to give some of the detail of the chapel. 


SOME ENGLISH PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Т» series of very important public buildings in London 

which her Majesty's Government is now engaged in 
erecting undoubtedly represent the best of which England 
is capable in monumental work, and this best certainly 
shows a high degree of excellence, though in some respects 
it falls short of the monumental work of France. But 
the greatest successes of English architects are to be found, 
says our American contemporary the Architectural Review, 
“not in great public buildings but in domestic and 
ecclesiastical work, in the picturesque rather than the 
monumental; tbat side of architecture which is most closely 
allied with the home life of every day. We find then, not 
unnaturally, that picturesqueness of conct ption affects tbe 
designs for these public buildings, and, it must be confessed, 
somewhat to their hurt. The defects of English monu- 
mental work show themselves most strongly in the plan, 
resulting, in the building itself, in a want of organic con- 
nection between different parts, especially of the interior, 
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London County Council wished to follow their example. 
How far this race from one part of the kingdom to the 
other on the part of wealthy Corporations should be per- 
mitted was a matter for the serious consideration of 
Parliament. It might be desirous to allocate the areas of 
supply to certain districts, so that it might not become a 
question of *' first come first served ” and the longest purse. 
Mr. Lemon also referred to the question of sewage disposal 
and the provision of healthy dwellings. 


THE VENTILATION or HOSPITALS. 


Mr. William Henman, F.R.I.B.A., discussed “ The 
developments in hospital planning and construction re- 
sulting from the employment of plenum ventilation.” The 
plenum system, he pointed out, was the propulsion of air 
for hospital purposes, and when this means of ventilation 
was employed the air could be cleansed, tempered, and 
brought to a suitable hygrometric condition without the 
necessity for baving apparatus of any kind in thehabitable 
parts of the buildings. Unpleasant draughts were 
avoided, and the effectiveness of appliances for changing 
the air was fully utilised. Several years of experience had 
demonstrated that, with an efficient means of securing ven- 
tilation on the plenum system, window opening could, with 
actual advantage, be dispensed with. Further develop- 
ments of the system were now being tried, which would 
provide for a supply of cleansed and tempered air, equal 
to a change of air ten times per hour night and day 
tbroughout the buildings. On looking back to the 
opposition from many sources which faced him six years 
ago when it became known that the General Hospital at 
Birmingham was to be ventilated on the plenum system, 
and calling to mind the many “ high authorities " who, 
having predicted failure,were now all ready to recognise it as 
an acknowledged success, he could not suppose that the 
bolder step would meet with unqualified approval, and 
although he would not presume to say that absolute per- 
fection would be obtained, he felt thoroughly justified in 
making the attempt. ” 


PROFESSOR FRANKLAND ON BACTERIOLOGY. 


Professor Frankland’s presidential address in the section 
of physics, chemistry, and biology contained, of course, 
special reference to bacteriology. In speaking of bacteri- 
ology in relation to the analysis of water, he pointed out 
that the old idea that the bacteriologist could absolutely 
determine the condition of water, whether likely to cause 
disease or not, was completely exploded. The real value 
of the bacteria] examination of water lay in the assistance 
which it rendered in controlling and checking filtration and 
purification. There was no new principle in the bacterial 
treatment of sewage. Sewage purification was really a 
fermenting industry, so was brewing; but the distinction 
was that, whilst brewing and distilling was a paying 
industry, they had no hope whatever that sewage purifica- 
tion would ever be carried out at a profit. 


THE VENTILATION OF CROWDED BUILDINGS. 


Mr. Thomas Glover Lyon read a paper on “ Ventilation 
for Crowded Buildings and Consumption Hospitals, with 
special reference to the new method of distribution and 
removal of air." In commencing his remarks he said it 
was usually considered that each person at a theatre should 
be supplied with at least 1,000 ft. of air an hour. At the 
Opera House at Vienna the figure was 1,600. Тһе 
necessity of mechanical ventilation in case of crowded 
rooms and the impotence of natural ventilation were shown 
by Dr. Barwise at the congress last year, and he also 
demonstrated how the extra expense entailed in supplying 
the extra purity of air was amply repaid by extra output 
in the case of workshops and extra grant in the case of 
schools. “The gain by introducing good ventilation in 
offices where clerks were crowded together would doubt- 
less be even more marked. 

Whilst agreeing with Dr. Barwise and most authorities 
on the superiority of the plenum over the vacuum systerh, 
he would insist on the value of using both systems 
together— that was, of blowing in air at inlets and exhaust- 
ing it from outlets. Not only by this means was the air 
in rooms kept at nearly atmospheric pressure, but the 
necessity of making the building or rooms airtight was 
dispensed with. Touching upon the question of erecting 
sanitoria for consumptives in England, he expressed the 
opinion that very good results might be obtained by 
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spectors? The only valid argument against the notifica- 


tion of the disease wbich he had heard was based on the 
additional work incurred by it. That argument held good 
in favour of the medical officer of health receiving 
additional skilled assistance, but surely not against his 
undertaking additional work, the practical benefits from 
which were greater than in the case of any other disease 
concerning which official preventive measures were at 
present adopted. Asto whether the notification of phthisis 
should be voluntary or compulsory he was not prepared to 
speak dogmatically. Each sanitary authority should be 
in a legal position to decide the matter for itself, guided 
by their medical officer of health's advice and by the special 
requirements of their district. Voluntary notification, as 
a step in the right direction, would undoubtedly be of great 
service, and for the present he was content with it. He 
moved that the conference was strongly of opinion that 
phthisis, which caused more deaths in England than any 
other disease - one-fourth of the total deaths at the ages 
15 to 55 being due to this cause —was preventable by 


measures which were completely within the range of 


personal and public bygiene, and that the conference 
recommended the notification of phthisis for adoption in 
all sanitary districts, the question as to whether it should 
be voluntary or compulsory being left to the discretion of 
local sanitary authorities, and that the Local Government 
Board be urged by the council of the Sanitary Institute 
to take the necessary steps to legalise such notification. 

The motion was seconded, and a long discussion ensued, 
the majority being in favour of voluntary but not com- 
pulsory notification. Тһе resolution was in the end 
withdrawn. 


Tug HousiNc OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


This question was dealt with in papers by Mr. С. J. 
Hair, and Mr. Thomas Blashill who discussed it from the 
architect's point of view. Mr. Hair, in the course of his 
paper, said tbe system of lodging-houses which had been 
established was the nearest approach to rehousing the 
poor which had been made. That was chiefly due to the 
fact that everything was concentrated, that there was a 
general kitchen, living room, and scullery common to all 
the inmates. The dormitories were plain square rooms 
divided off into cubicles, and had no chimney. That 
meant a serious expense. Іп other classes of workmen's 
dwellings, again, the sanitary arrangements were all con- 
centrated en one or two points. The first main idea of a 
lodging-house was a big common room on the ground floor, 
with dormitories above, but nowadays they wanted some- 
thing more elaborate than this, and in place of the one 
common room there were dining and recreation rooms, 
kitchens, lavatories, bathroom, box and locker rooms to 
be provided for, to say nothing of washhouses and store- 
rooms. Тһе dormitories had to be divided into separate 
cubicles, so that each individual had a room to himself. 
This kind of building had been made to pay in London, 
and if it were possible to give this extra accommodation so 
much the better; but be thought that a somewhat cheaper 
scheme should be devised in the poorer districts to cope 
with the demand for the fourpenny ''doss." The pro- 
vision of artisans’ dwellings was, however, perhaps the 
most popular form of rehousing the working man, as it 
provided separate dwellings for each family. There were 
two kinds of artisans’ dwellings—the self-contained and 
the associated—and he believed the former to be the most 
successful plan. He described some which were now 
being built tor the Southampton Corporation, and pointed 
tothe facilities which were given in them for proper 
ventilation and sanitation. 


WATER SUPPLY. 


In his presidential address to the section of Engineering 
and Architecture, Mr. James Lemon (past president of the 
Association of Municipal and County Engineers) dealt 
with the question of pure water. He said the old storage 
system, with its abominations, had been swept away, and 
that householders knew that if the water was not pure, it 
arose from the source of supply and defective distribution. 
There was no difficulty in this country in obtaining a sufh- 
cient supply of water, and one of his predecessors in that 
chair, Mr. Lewis Angell, in his address in 1879, stated it 
was sufficient for 20 times the then population, but the 
raising of the standard of purity had led to a scramble for 


a better source—Birmingham had gone to Wales, and the | 
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argument for the passing of our Elementary Education 
Act, and as a consequence there was a larger proportional 
reading public there. In 1847, two years before our Par: 
liamentary Committee sat, Boston taxed itself to establish 
a free library. The Legislature assented, and in 1851, 
other cities and towns demanding a similar permission, the 
law was made general, so that the free library law of 
America followed close on the precedent established in 
this country. Тһе expansion had been more rapid in the 
United States than here, to a large extent through 
the sagacious liberality of wealthy citizens. Some of 
our colonies possessed important public libraries before 
the passing of Ewart's Act. The South African Public 
Library of the Cape was established in 1818, and there 
was scarcely a town at the Cape which had not now its 
public library. The colonial Government made an annual 
grant not exceeding £100 on the principle of pound for 
pound with the amount raised in the locality itself, but 
the Government regulations prescribed as a condition that 
libraries should be accessible to all members of the public, 
whether subscribers or not. By the statistical register of 
1898 it was shown that there were then in Cape Colony 
115 libraries, with 378,059 volumes, and that the Parlia- 
mentary grant amounted to £17,483. In Australia there 
were 1,359 libraries, with 2,434,052 volumes on their 
shelves. In Canada the movement had not been so notable. 
The total number of free libraries in the Dominion in 
1894 was 18, but to these must be added a large number 
of excellent libraries belonging to societies, colleges, and 
universities. 

In conclusion the President referred to the magnificent 
addition shortly to be made to the literary treasures of 
Manchester by the generosity of Mrs. Rylands. The John 
Rylands Library, in which was incorporated the celebrated 
Althorp Library, would in itself make the city which pos- 
sessed it a place of pilgrimage for the lovers of rare books. 
It would furnish a worthy complement in that department 
of literature where the Corporation libraries were weakest, 
so that in the future the reference library, the lending 
libraries, the Chetham, and the John Rylands would form 
a complete provision for all classes of book lovers and 
readers, would make them prouder of their treasures of 
literature, and possibly—at any rate they would cherish 
the hope—would persuade candid friends and superior : 
critics that Manchester was not altogether given over to 
the worship of mammon and the production of cotton 
prints. 

— —— — 


THE HEALTH OF MANCHESTER, 


s does not enjoy a high reputation in‏ از 
regard to the state of its public health. The death-‏ 
rate of the city for 1898 was only ar per 1,000, which for‏ 
Manchester was comparatively low. But Dr. Niven, the‏ 
medical officer of health, in his report on the health of the‏ 
city for that year suggests that this comparative lowness 13‏ 
not to be ascribed to any relative improvement in the con-‏ 
ditions of life in Manchester. Such improvement as 13‏ 
manifested is shared in by other towns, and that in even a‏ 
greater degree. Still, he regards it as satisfactory, consider-‏ 
ing that in all probability the population of Man-‏ 
chester will be found at the next census to be under-‏ 
estimated. But Manchester has suffered from an excessive‏ 
incidence of summer diarrhea amongst infants, and "a‏ 
severe storm of measles," which accounts for the infantile‏ 
death-rate being so high.‏ 
Towards the end of 1898 enteric fever was present 1n‏ 
excessive amount. The cause of the outbreak Dr. Niven‏ 
attributes to “ the very defective character of the ۰‏ 
ments for the collection of excreta, more especially in the‏ 
outer portions of the city." And he continues:—“ This‏ 
question has been brought forward year after year in various‏ 
sections of these reports. 1t would much improve the‏ 
health of many parts of this city if good water-closets of а‏ 
type approved by the Sanitary Committee were fixed in‏ 
place of the present insanitary closets, the surface of the‏ 
yards and passages, as well as the drainage, being at the‏ 
same time put in good condition." :‏ 
Referring to the model lodging-house schemes, Dr. Niven‏ 
says: “А large scheme for the housing of the working‏ 
classes on areas off Oldham Road, Chester Street, and‏ 
Pott Street, involving the erection of houses for r,o7o per-‏ 
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treating consumptives іп England, Тһе pursuit of ореп- 
air treatment in our climate necessitated exposure to 
great discomfort, and it seemed to him that this could be 
avoided by adopting such a method of ventilation as he 
had described. In every sanitorium a large hall might be 
provided plentifully supplied with filtered air free from fog 
and warmed to the temperature desired. Patients in the 
event of inclement weather might sit about or exercise 
themselves in the hall, in which also they might at times 
take meals in comfort, instead of being in certain seasons 
of the year embarrassed with thick garments or exposed to 
a cold, raw atmosphere. 

At the present moment owners of theatres, concert 
rooms, restaurants, &c., were granted licences without any 
stipulation being made for a supply of fresh air; yet most 
places of public resort were notoriously in such a condition 
as regarded ventilation that they were active agents in 
the production of disease, specially of chest affections, in- 
cluding consumption. Keenness of competition appeared 
to paralyse all private efforts to remedy the present state 
of things, and he believed nothing but the interference of 
the Legislature or the action of local bodies would meet 
the exigences of the case. The long suffering of the 
British public, and he must add, its indifference to its own 
interest, were serious bars to all attempts to move in the 
matter, but it seemed to him that that institute was emi- 
nently fitted to take the first step. 


THE PROGRESS OF MUNICIPAL 
LIBRARIES. 


T. Library Association opened their 22nd annual 

congress at Manchester on the 5th inst. Mr. James 
Southern, chairman of the Manchester Public Libraries 
Committee, is the president of the association, and in his 
inaugural address at the congress dealt chiefly with the 
` progress of the municipal library system. The first Free 
Libraries Act, known as Ewart's Act, he pointed out, was 
passed in 1850 after an exhaustive Parliamentary inquiry 
in 1849. The existing libraries of that date, with the 
exception of the British Museum and the Bodleian, were 
unimportant and not accessible to the general public. ٤ 
was really from 1850 that they must trace the history of 
municipal free libraries. During the first 20 years after 
the passinf of the Act of 1850 the progress made, though 
not rapid, was encouraging. By the return presented to 
Parliament in 1870, it appeared that 46 adoptions, or local 
Acts equivalent thereto, bad been obtained, that 52 
libraries had been established, containing an aggregate of 
nearly 500,000 volumes and a yearly use of 3,400,000 
volumes, and that the amount raised by rate was at least 
£25,400 per annum. 

Іп that year an event of the highest importance in 
relation to free libraries occurred in tbe passing of Mr. 
Forster's Elementary Education Act. Тһе effect was not 
immediate, but it was inevitable. The same conviction, 
and its consequent impulse which stirred the minds of 
patriotic and thoughtful men in 1850 to establish free 
libraries for the people, moved the nation in 1870 to recog- 
nise the right of the child to have, and the responsibility 
of the community to provide, mental aliment for the 
destitate. In both cases it was seen tbat the advantage 
to the community would be, out of all comparison, greater 
than the cost. A few years of elementary education pro- 
duced a much larger number of readers and stimulated in 
a remarkable degree the demand for public libraries. 

The President then referred to a second event 
of great importance to the library movement, which 
was the conference of librarians in London in 
1877, resulting, as it did, in the formation of 
this association in 1878. From that date forward the 
development of the movement had been remarkable. The 
schools of the country had produced larger and yet larger 
numbers of men and women who had sought in our 
libraries an amplification of that instruction which began 
in the elementary school. ln the United Kingdom no 
fewer than 373 towns had followed the example set in 
Manchester in 1852, and provided free libraries for their 
citizens. 

In America the provision of elementary education was 
an example and a lesson to us. It preceded and wasan : 
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have been supposing, he is so handicapped by circum- 
stance, that to produce work, which shall in all respects 
favourably compare with the best of past times, is all but 
an impossibility. Think of the difference in training and 
conditions of work of the two men: the master-builder of 
yore and the architect of to-day. 

“Тһе master-builder of old was a skilled craftsman 
trained by the actual execution of work with his own 
hands, skilled usually in several artistic crafts, constantly 
employed in designing and executing, until the two pro- 
cesses seemed one. His days of training and of probation 
past, the buildings he carried out as an independent crafts- 
man were again built by the same methods. The designer 
was in daily contact with his own work, able to watch 
every stone, to change and modify instantly on the spot 
where he found change desirable, ready to take advantage 
of every accident. Himself, or through his pupils, he 
followed and took part in every operation by which each of 
his buildings was produced. Every workman of import- 
ance connected with the work was a man of the same 
type, fired by the same aims and ambitions, himself hoping 
some day to become a master and to direct great enter- 
prises. In important work, indeed, men who were already 
masters aided the master in charge. Under these con- 
ditions, in the hands of men of great artistic feeling and 
ability, it was inevitable that a building should become a 
vital thing, every part of it instinct with that wonderful 
life and beauty which, in buildings of the Middle Ages or 
the Renaissance commands our admiration and stirs our 
sympathy, even when sometimes we criticise. 

' How utterly different are all the conditions of modern 
work! The architect is not a craftsman. During his 
period of education he does not come in contact with 
actual work at all. He is trained over the drawing board 
and by means of books. Theory has necessarily largely 
to take the place of experience, and only by the greatest 
effort can һе train himself co think in terms of brick and 
stone, rather than in terms of line on paper. When it 
comes to the execution of the work his difficulties increase. 
He has many more buildings in his charge than the most 
successful workman of the Middle Ages or the early 
Renaissance ever had. His coadjutors are men whose 
training has been a paper training, like his own. Those 
who carry out his work are frequently (indeed usually) 
devoid of all artistic feeling or insight. Their standards, 
even if they be conscientious, are mechanical, not artistic. 
He cannot rely on the sympathetic aid which the medieval 
craftsman regarded as a matter of course, but whatever of 
artistic purpose or feeling is to be found in his executed 
work he must supply himself. 

“ We have insisted on this statement of the conditions 
of modern work, not with any idea of supporting those who 
would turn back the wheels of time and who expend their 
energies in an impossible attempt to reproduce the condi- 
tions of the Middle Ages, but simply in order that we may 
squarely face the conditions that exist and make the best 
of them. That the difficulties are insurmountable, the 
work of a small but increasing number of architects on 
both sides of the Atlantic testifies. If squarely recognised, 
the diffiulties can be met, and they must mainly be over- 
come by means of the right kind of architectural education, 
an education which shall make clear to the student the 
foundations of architectural excellence, the theoretic bases 
of design, and which shall keep his mind constantly on the 
building itself, not on the plan, the elevation, and the 
section, which are only the means to that end. 

* With regard to actual practice two contrary currents 
are clearly to be distinguished. On the one hand the sub- 
division oflabour, which has pushed the designer so far from 
contact with his own work, tends to increase and to sepa- 
rate them still farther. It is not long since it was the rule 
that the contractor upon whom the architect relied for the 
carrying out of his work was himself a master builder. He 
not only supplied the money and directed the building 
operations, but hie had himself received a practical train- 
ing as mason or as carpenter. The tendency is for this 
Constantly they are 
taking more and more subordinate positions. They are 
being pushed aside in the race by mere business men, men 
of capital, of executive capacity, of energy and enterprise, 


| but whose knowledge of building processes is purely 


theoretic. They know the market, they perhaps know 
good work from bad; but they could not themselves set 
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sons, and the provision of a model common lodging-house 
in Harrison Street, Ancoats, for 363 men, is now approach- 
ing completion. These important schemes have been 
prepared by the city surveyor, and havereceived assiduous 
attention from the Sanitary Committee in the elaboration 
of details. “hey. have been explained in reports, with 
which the Council is familiar. The entire subject of 
common lodging-houses is one calling for special inquiry 
and report, which will be made at an early date." 

In further discussing the question of the housing of 
the working classes, Dr. Niven remarks: “ The improved 
building by-laws of the city have made it certain that 
‚those who obtain the cottages recently built within 
the city will have healthier homes than those who 
inhabit the older houses. What about the houses 
outside the city boundary? It was pointed out by 
Mr. Costelloe and by other speakers at the meeting 
of the Statistical Society that the new houses in those 
districts outside, in which less efficient building by-Jaws 
prevail, may be of a quality far inferior to those newly 
built within the city, and that we are in danger of repro- 
ducing slums outside, In that case the efforts of the 
City Council to improve the conditions of the working 
population are liable to be rendered nugatory. It calls 
assuredly for the consideration of the Council of this city, 
and of others in like circumstances, whether it may not be 
possible to have a uniform code of building by-laws im- 
posed on all districts within such a distance of the centre 
of our large towns as will make it impossible thus to foil 
the efforts of the towns at improvement. Another ques- 
tion which has arisen in connection with the rehousing of 
the people is the taxation of ground values. No doubt 
this procedure would help to defray the expense of fur- 
nishing the working-class with better dwellings, but it 
would not make it possible to allocate costly sites near the 
centre of the city to artisans' dwellings without loss." 


سس سس 


METROPOLITAN TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL. 
N the Metropolitan Tribunal of Appeal, sitting at the 
Surveyors! Institution, Westminster, and composed 
of Messrs. Cates, president; Hudson, legal adviser ; and 
Penfold; an important appealagainst a decision of the 
London County Council was heard. The appellant was 
Lord Llangattock, lord of the manor of Walworth, for 
whom Mr. W. C. Ryde was counsel, and Mr. Seager 
Berry appeared for the London County Council. It 
appeared that some time ago Lord Llangattock decided, 
after acquiring certain leases of houses in Nursery Road, 
Walworth, to pull them down and on the site to build 
high.class dwellings for the artisan classes. He also 
proposed so to deal with a vacant piece of land fronting 
the houses at present standing in Nursery Road, and, in 
consideration of certain concessions under the London 
Building Act, he agreed to give up sorge land for the 
public use. Plans for the proposed alterations and build- 
ings were sent to the County Council, but that body 
refused its sanction, and the case went to appeal. The 
tribunal did not then see their way to pass the plans for 
the original scheme, but granted an adjournment for one 
of a more complete and comprehensive character to be 
prepared. On Wednesday Lord Llangattock's agents 
presented the plans for the new scheme, and after state- 
ments and evidence on either side, the tribunal upset the 
decision of the County Council by granting the appeal, 
subject to certain conditions being complied with. 


— A 


AT ARMS LENGTH WITH HIS WORK. 

"(ANE ofthe greatest obstacles which the modern prac- 

titioner encounters in his endeavour to produce work 
of real artistic value is to be found," remarks the 
Architectural Review (Boston, U.S.A.), “in the fact, that, 
under present conditions, he is necessarily at arms length 
with his work Не may be a man of very great artistic 
ability: his love for beauty, his accuracy of judgment, 
his knowledge even of the artistic capabilities of materials, 
may be not a whit less than that of some of the great 
artists of the past. But, even in the unusual case we 
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has no hesitation in stating “ that the result of the first six 
months’ working of the contracting-out section has been 
to show on the part of the employers who have applied 
for certificates to schemes a desire to meet their workmen 
in the most handsome manner, and on the part of the 
workmen an excellent feeling of fairness and goodwill. 
This is marked by the circumstance that in some cases 
where employers and workmen had unanimously consented 
to conditions which the registrar did not think justified 
him in granting the certificate under the Act, the 
employers have at once adopted the modifications sug- 


gested tothem." 


рам 


THE PROTECTION OF NATURAL WATER 
SUPPLIES. 


HE County Councils Association have addressed the 

following circular (dated the 2nd inst.) to the clerks 

of county councils, county boroughs, and all urban and 

rural district authorities in England and Wales, through 
their secretary :— 

“At the recent annual meeting of this association 
attention was drawn to the present condition of the law 
as affecting sources of water, which are or may become 
necessary for local consumption, and the advisability of 
conferring powers upon local authorities in regard thereto. 
On the question being referred to the executive council, 
a committee was appointed, consisting of the Lord Belper, 
chairman, Notts County Council; Sir J. F. Lennard, 
chairman, Kent County Council; Mr. E. J. Halsey, 
chairman, Surrey County Council; Mr. T. F. Halsey, 
M.P., alderman, Herts County Council ; and Mr. W. ۰ 
Freer, clerk, Leicestershire County Council, for the 
purpose of considering the question, and reporting to a 
future meeting of the council. 

“ The importance of the subject is now generally 
admitted, and the president of the Waterworks Engineers 
Society, at their recent annual meeting, alluded to it at 
length, and to the necessity of immediate steps being taken 
to protect the rights of localities in the natural water 
supplies existing within their areas. It is true that, owing 
to the action of this association, the standing orders of 
both Houses of Parliament have been assimilated, and 
county councils сап now appear before committees of 
either House upon all water Bills affecting their interests 
or the interests of local authorities within the administra- 
tive county, That they can do so with success was proved 
during the last session of Parliament in the matter of the 
Derwent Valley Water Act, 189g. 

“Тһе difficulties that exist in the present state of the 
law, as it affects private rights in water, appear to be of 
the gravest character. The following concrete case will 
illustrate this :— Certain urban districts are supplied by a 
local water company. Another water company, desiring 
to add to its powers of supplying an important centre, 
purchases land. outside its own area, but within the limits 
of the urban districts, proposes to sink a well thereon, and 
arranges with arailway company to carry the main along 
the railway line into its own distributing area. It is not 
obliged to obtain consent either to borrow money for 
the work or toopen up roads. In the opinion of counsel, 
the water company and the railway company are both 
acting within their rights, and cannot be stopped, although 
the district anthorities, and the county council desirous 
of assisting them, are fully persuaded that the action of 
the intruding company will result in the district being 
deprived of the water supply which exists within its own 
area, and is necessary for the use of the inhabitants and 
for their health. 

" Attention has been drawn to another way in which 
the water supply is threatened in some districts, and 
which is becoming of very great importance. It appears 
that hitherto it has been the practice of colliery com- 
panies to exclude the water contained in the permeable 
strata, through which the shaft passes, from the pits by 
lining the shaft with iron tubing. During the sinking 
of a new shaft it has been necessary to keep down the 
water by pumping, and this has in many cases dried the 
neighbouring wells for a time; but when the tubing was 
placed in position the pumping was stopped and the water 
in the soil returned to its normal level. It seems, how- 
ever, that at collieries now being opened in certain parts 
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“ But fortunately this tendency seems likely to be counter- 
In some cases architects are assuming a 
more intimate direction of affairs, and are recovering some 
of the ground that has been so unwisely relinquished. In 
several cases which have come to our knowledge architects 
are undertaking for their clients the business management 
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stonework or frame a building. Their intervention pushes 
the architect one remove farther from the artisan who does 
In some cases even, these business contractors 
employ designers as they do masons and carpenters, and 
undertake to furnish designs as well as to build the build- 


the work. 


ings. 


acted by another. 


of building operations, hiring masons and carpenters, 
carvers and ironworkers, contracting directly for materials. 


In this way the designer is again getting direct control of 


the carrying out of his design. Material men will sell much 
more cheaply for cash, and are willing to make lower 
prices to the client through the architect than they could 
to a contractor who wants long credit. In several instances 
that we know of, the architect has charged 10 per cent. for 
his services in conducting work in this way, and has been 
able to save his client money, beside gaining the advantage 
to the work which comes from the direct control of the 
designer. It is impossible, as yet, to say whether this 
interesting development will continue ; but it seems to us 
to offer an excellent solution of business difficulties, and, if 
it should become general, to promise great things for the 
future development of architecture in this country. It 
depends upon the architects themselves to take advantage 
of the situation." 


THE EDINBURGH CORPORATION AND 
DILATORY CONTRACTORS. 


T a special meeting of the Works Committee of the 
Edinburgh Water Trust held on the sth inst. to con- 
sider a statement and report by the engineer, which had 
been approved by a sub-committee, as regards the carry- 
ing on of Talla Reservoir (Contract No. 3). The 
engineer certified in terms of the contract that the con- 
tractors had not been using and were not using sufficient 
diligence in the carrying on of the contract to ensure its 
completion within the time specified under the contract, 
and recommended that the contractors receive seven days' 
notice, as provided for under the contract, to terminate 
the contract. The Works Committee unanimously 
approved of the certificate of the engineer and the report 
of the sub-committee, and agreed to recommend to the 
trustees accordingly. The committee afterwards received 
a deputation from the directors of the North British Rail- 
way Company, with their engineer, who asked for informa- 
tion as to the policy to be pursued by the Water Trustees 
in regard to the contractors, and they were informed of the 
decision of the committee. A special meeting of the 
Trustees will be held to-day (Friday) to consider this report 
and recommendation. Тһе committee will then ask a 
remit to take steps to complete the contract, to measure 
up the work at the end of the seven days’ period, to value 
the plant, and to attend to other matters in connection 
with the work, so that it may be carried out with as little 


delay as possible. 


SOME CONTRACTING-OUT SCHEMES. 


EFERENCE is made in the reports of the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies for the year 1898 

(just issued as a Blue-book) to the work done by the 
registrars under the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1897. 
The report gives particulars of 23 schemes which have 
been certified, the certificate in each case expiring either 
on December 31st, 1903, or on June 30th, 1904. These 
schemes require from the employers sd. per week per 
workman, and from the workmen 3d. per week per work- 
man; and they provide compensation exceeding that of 
the Act, and other benefits. It has been ascertained in 
the Home Office that the schemes hitherto certified affect 
89,200 workpeople, employed as follows :—On railways, 
34,933 ; in factories, 17,862 ; in mines, 35,969 ; in quarries, 
436. Two schemes have been certified by the Assistant 


Registrar for Scotland. 
It is very satisfactory to find that the Chief Registrar 
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more difficult to filter the effluent. Тһе арреаг- 
ances were that the septic treatment as a first 
process introduced difficulties in the filtration of the effluent. 
Some interesting experiments had been tried. The 
Council would remember the name of Mr. Whittaker. 
On Mr. Whittaker's system they had had a tank dealing 
with 100,000 gallons per day. The effluent from the 
septic tank was spread on the top of a circular bed of 
coke, and then it ran through to the bottom. The results 
obtained were, he thought, satisfactory, but there had 
been many difficulties which had not yet been mastered. 
The best results gave purification amounting to go per 
cent., but it was not yet certain that such beds would run 
continuously without some disturbance at all events of 
their upper surface. Certain organisms were formed, and 
it could not be said how far the growth set up would go 
down. So far, it had been found that by raking over the 
surface freedom could at once be secured. The Council, 
he felt, would see how important it was in all these experi- 
ments that the committee should progress steadily, and 
not decide upon a large expenditure of money on experi- 
ments which had only been carried on for a short time. 
Many of the experiments had given remarkable results at 
first, and then difficulties had occurred. It was, therefore, 
the committee's duty to carry on the work for a certain 
length of time that they might thoroughly grasp the 
situation. 

The committee, he continued, had also been filtering on 
contact beds, on the intermittent system, for the effluent 
of lime precipitation, and they had tried the precipitation 
of the septic effluent. At present they were starting 
triplicate filtration, which was intended to be inter- 
mittent, provisional on the continuous filtration plant, 
They thought it important to proceed with experiments 
in continuous filtration in crude sewage. There were two 
processes—the removal of matters in suspension and the 
removal of impurities in solution. Both processes had 
never yet been tried by the committee, and he 
thought the experiment well worth trying. КетагкаМе 
results had been obtained at Hendon on a small scale with 
domestic sewage. In Leeds, however, things had to be 
dealt with on a very large scale, and the sewage was very 
complex. The works at Knostrop, he assured the 
Council, were quite a school of sewage treatment. The 
Royal Commission had a chemical expert on the spot, 
another expert was working in a bacteriological labora- 
tory there under Professor Boyce, all this being in 
addition to the city engineer's observations in the Cor- 
poration laboratory. The Council would have the advan- 
tage of the careful data of the Royal Commission, and 
therefore when the Sewerage Committee were in a posi- 
tion to make a suggestion they would feel that they were 
going on safe lines. As to the expenditure which. 
they might have to incur the city engineer 
estimated that a system of land treatment would cost from 
half a million to a million. But any system would involve 
a large outlay. Therefore the Council must feel their way, 
and obviously the expenditure of a few thousands was 
neither here nor there. The interest on outlay saved by a 
respite from the Rivers Board would be considerably more 
than the small sum expended on experiments. How much of 
the money now asked for would be spent he could not say. 
Probably £800 or £1,000 would be required to make up the 
excess on the previous grant. Не was sure the committee 
had expended the money with the greatest possible care. 
Perhaps £1,000 would be spent on further experiments, 
aud if a certain piece of land adjoining the works could be 
secured, they might be able to pay for it out of the same 
grant. His lordship concluded his speech with some 
comments on the condition of the River Aire. 

Alderman Loe seconded the motion. 

After some discussion the resolution was carried. 


THE COCKETT TUNNEL COLLAPSE. 


REPORT has been issued by Lieutenant. Colonel 
H. A. Yorke, R. E., Assistant Secretary to the Rail- 
way Department of the Board of Trade, giving the result 
of his inquiry into the partial failure of the roof of Cockett 
Tunnel, on the Great Western Railway, that occurred on 
June 19th, The report states that the disaster is to be 
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of the country the plan of tubing is being given up, and 
16 is proposed instead to pump in perpetuity, a separate 
shaft being in some cases sunk for this purpose only. The 
association are informed that at the present moment, in a 
new pit in a certain part of England, a shaft is being sunk 
for pumping purposes only; and though the coal is not 
nearly reached as yet, millions of gallons of water are being 
pumped to waste every day. Four miles from this pit some 
strong springs have ceased to flow, and this is attributed 
‚to the pumping operations of the colliery proprietors. 

“ The instances given above point to two only of the 
many ways in which a local water supply may be seriously 
affected; and, as the law at present stands, it does not 
appear that local authorities have any power to protect the 
interests of their ratepayers. The committee of this 
association propose to consider whether it is pos- 
sible, by legislation or otherwise, to invest local authori- 
ties with some such power, or to devise some other remedy 
for the admitted evil. Iam, therefore, directed to inform 
you that the committee will be glad to receive from you 
any information bearing upon the subject, and any sugges- 
tions which your council may care to offer." 


o — 


THE SEWAGE EXPERIMENTS AT LEEDS. 


T a meeting of the Leeds City Council on Wednesday 
the Lord Mayor, as chairman of the Sewerage Com- 
mittee, moved that the Council grant an additional sum 
of £5,000 for extension of experimental works in sewage 
purification at Knostrop. Referring to the experiments, his 
lordship pointed out that the scope had not beeu limited to 
the Dibdin bacteriological process. Two more pairs of beds 
for intermittent filtration had been constructed, each bed 
being one-eighth of an acre in area; three pairs of beds 
altogether. There was one for dealing with the effluent 
from the lime precipitation and one experimentally for a 
short time dealing with the effluent from the septic tanks 
—a total area of about an acre. Speaking generally, the 
results obtained in connection with intermittent filtration 
were very good as far as the effluents were concerned. 
The original pair of beds continued to give results show- 
ing purification from 85 to 92 per cent., and that was con- 
sidered very good indeed. The pair of beds started last 
February gave results equally good. The intermittent 
pair of beds started last December gave results less satis- 
factory, namely 75 to 80 per cent. He could not suggest 
possible reasons, but, if the worst of the results was 
taken, it would be found to exceed very considerably any 
results obtained hitherto by chemical precipitation. 
Chemical precipitation merely gave purification to the 
extent of about so per cent. As to the difficuities in 
regard to the rough beds, the Lord Mayor observed that 
he could not express any definite opinion upon the 
capacity of these beds for digesting all that was put on 
them. A much larger area of rough beds than fine beds 
would be required. Тһе point would arise whether it 
would be cheaper to increase the area of the rough beds or 
whether it would be cheaper to have the area the same as 
that of fine beds and keep from the beds a certain portion 
of the solids which had been going on them. That could 
be done partly by screening and partly by means they 
would experiment with. 

The committee had, he proceeded, put down a complete 
plant on lines suggested by Mr. Cameron, surveyor, of 
Exeter. This had been done on the suggestion of Coun- 
cillor Henry, and had proved a very costly affair, but the 
committee were anxious to carry out the experiment in 
the fullest possible way as the inventor desired. The 
whole system was not at work yet, partly because of the 
bricklayers’ strike, partly on account of the 6 
piece of ground selected, and partly owing to delay on the 
part of thecompany. He was hopeful, however, that in a 
short time the whole plant would be at work A much 
larger experiment had been tried with open septic tanks. 
Over a million gallons had been dealt with on this 
شرف‎ The open tanks were دہ‎ a much larger scale than 
the covered tanks, and gave results very similar in regard 
to the first process to those which Mr. Cameron himself 
had obtained. The question occutred whether the first 
process of the septic tank would or would not make it 
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American engines are to cost £28,000 each, and one of 
them is guaranteed to be working in 15 months from the 
date of the acceptance of the contract, and the other in 
16 months. The Bolton engines аге to cost £24,000 each 
and the first is to be working in 18 months and the other in 
20 months. The committee recommend that the offer of 
the Mirrlees Watson and Yaryan Company, Limited, 
Glasgow, amounting to £15,000, to supply the surface-con. 
densers and air pumps with the boiler-feed pumps be 
accepted, as well as that of Messrs. Mavor & Company, 
Limited, Glasgow, for the centrifugal circulating pumps, 
and that of Messrs. G. & J. Weir, Limited, Glasgow, for 
the boiler-feed steam pumps. 


p Ó—— — ڪڪ‎ 


JOTTINGS. 
| « Scarborough Harbour Commissioners have decided 


to expend Z 100,000 on the widening and extension 


of the West Pier. 


А NEW mission church has been erected at Churchbridge, 
in the parish of Langley. It has cost £2,500, and is 
capable of accommodating between three hundred and 
four hundred worshippers. 


А new Board school, capable of accommodating 650 
scholars, is being erected at Ocker Hill. Mr. Alfred Long 
is the architect, and Messrs. Whittaker & Co., Dudley, are 
the builders. Thé cost will be between /6,000 and /7,000. 


Duprey has now become possessed of a new theatre, which 
occupies a prominent site in the Birmingham Road. Itis 
capable of seating an audience of some 2,000 persons. 
The architect was Mr. A. Russell, and the builders Messrs. 
Whittaker & Co. 

А CHESHIRE builder was fined £9 and costs at Birkenhead 
the other day for using an inferior quality of bricks. He 
was duly warned, and then used a better class of bricks, 
but left in the bricks already used, and so the walls did 
not rest upon proper footings. Hence the prosecution. 


Ir is understood that the directors of the Great North of 
Scotland Railway Company have now decided to proceed 
with the construction of the light railway from Hazelhead 
to Echt, under the powers they obtained about a couple 
of yeats ago. The length of the line will be ten miles, an 
the cost is estimated at about £ 50,000. 

Ан order has been piven and accepted, so it is announced, 
from Kansas City, per Reuter, for دم‎ million feet of 
southern yellow pine, for use in the construction of the 
Cape-to-Cairo Railway. The timber is to be furnished 
within two years. It is stated to be the largest 
اہ‎ order known in the history of the Jumber 
rade. 


————— -—- - 


| 1RADE NOTES. 


THE District Hospital, Aberdeen, is being warmed and 

ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
stoves with descending smoke fiues, the same being 
Dd by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Man- 
chester. 


Tue heating of the new Provident Co-operative Stores, 

Rochdale, and the new St. Edward’s Schools, Oldham, Y 

to be by Spencer’s patent “ Ventilo '' radiators, of whic 

the patentee and sole maker is Mr. W. F. Spencer, Cross 

bank Works, Oldham, and 145, Queen Victoria Street, 
' London, E.C., who is also installing the apparatus. 


PATENTS 


DESIGNS TRADE MARKS 
WHITE 4 WOODINGTON, Patent Agents, 


Rooms 291—325, BIRKBECK BANK CHAMBERS, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, ۳ 


| 31 Years’ EXPERIENCE. HIGHEST REFERENCES. MODERATE CHARGES. 
[ FULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION: 
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attributed to the coal workings which have existed for a 
number of years below the tunnel. These workings belong 
to the Weigfawr pit, and from 1856 to 1892 were flooded 
and abandoned. Тһе movement of the tunnel was to be 
traced to the removal of the water from the workings. 
Since the accident the fallen arch has been restored by 
means of eight rings of brickwork laid in cement, and, as 
it was not considered advisable to fill up the cavity caused 
by the fall owing to the danger to which the men so 
employed would have been exposed, a close timbering of 
I4 in. balks resting at each end on the new arches was 
inserted, on the top of which brushwood fascines were 
tightly packed 5 ft. deep. The tunnel may at present be 
regarded as safe, and may, in the opinion of the engineers, 
be expected to remain so, so long as the conditions as to 
coal workings remain as they are now. It will, however, 
require to be carefully watched, and should any fresh signs 
of scaling or crushing of bricks in the roof show themselves 
the tunnel should be immediately closed to all traffic. 


rennen‏ تسس سوه 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST SPAN BRIDGE. 


nu arched railway bridge which has recently been 
erected at Mungsten, in Germany, and which has a 
span of 560 ft., is now the largest span of the arched- 
bridge type in the world. The construction of this viaduct 
has attracted world-wide attention. The object to be 
accomplished by the carrying out of this great engineering 
undertaking was that the necessity arose from running a 
railway between the two important industrial centres of 
Solingen and Remscheid, which are situated about five 
miles apart. For some time the physical difficulties to be 
encountered and overcome delayed the execution of the 
enterprise, and it was not until about eight years ago that 
serious steps were taken to advance it from the embryonic 
stage to that of an accomplished fact. Amongst other 
obstacles, the difference of level between the two stations 
was 340 ft., and the valley of the River Wupper, which 
had to be crossed, was from 300 to 400 ft. deep. Previous 
to the construction of the new line the distance between 
the towns of Solingen and Remscheid was 28 miles, which 
caused the transport of goods to and fro to reach a very 
high figure. The special constructive feature in the new 
railway is the viaduct over the valley of the Wupper, at 
about half a mile from Mungsten, which is erected at a 
height of 354 ft. from the water-level of the river below 
to the level of the rails above, and has a length of 
1,590 ft. All the machinery and mechanical appliances 
were worked by hydraulic power, the motive force being 
furnished by water pumped from the river, which was also 
used for the production of electric light. After the work 
of levelling 12,000 cubic yards of clay and schist, an area 
of about 10,000 square yards was obtained, upon which 
was erected an electrical station containing a couple of 


dynamos, with a total power of 23,000 watts and a large | 


forge and smith's shop. It was in the spring of 1895 that 
the metallic part of the structure was commenced, in the 
month of July of the following year that the building up 
to the great central arch was taken in hand, and in the 
same month of the next year that the work was completed. 
A considerable part of the central arch was put together 
during a severe winter. 

Amongst the other largest span bridges of the world 
may be mentioned the one at Niagara, of 550 ft.; that of 
Garabit, India, of 540 ft.; the Lisbon (Portugal) Douro 
bridge, of 528 ft.; the St. Louis, of 520 ft. ; the Grun- 
nenthal, Germany, of 513 ft. و‎ and the Harlem, of 
sro ft. 

------%-Ф-%---- 


AMERICAN COMPETITION. 


SPECIAL meeting of the Tramways Committee of 

the Glasgow Corporation was held on the 3oth ult., 
to reconsider the placiug of the contracts for the four large 
engines, each of 4,000 horse-power, which are required for 
the new tramway electric-power station at Port-Dundas. 
'The committee agreed to recommend the Council to accept 
the offer of Messrs. John Musgrave & Sons, Limited, 
Bolton, to supply two of the engines, and that of the E. P. 
Allis Company, Milwaukee, to supply the other two. The 
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And there are the clients who object to pay travelling ۰ 
expenses, and who appear to generally consider architects · 
as in some sort commercial rogues in professional disguise, 
Nor can we ever forget the client whose wife has had her. 
art education carefully attended to at South Kensington, 
and who comes on the scene as the architect's direst foe. 
But these troublesome clients have their uses: they keep. 
architects from having too good a conceit of themselves, 
and give them opportunities for the exercise of both moral 
and artistic ingenuity. | 

Undoubtedly there are many points on which the opinion 
and choice of the client should be carefully regarded, es- 
pecially in practical details. Even in.the general character 
and design of a building, if the client has any definite idea 
on the subject it should certainly be regarded. One сап 
fully realise the disappointment that might ensue should. 
a client be treated to a formal, dull Georgian design when 
he had been looking forward to a piece of picturesque 
and interesting Tudor. But the continuous and ignorant 
interference of a client in any and every detail of design 
is one of the most exasperating conditions of architectural 
practice, and often leads to a complete indifference on, 
the part of the architect as to the result of his work. 

But we think such an instance of wrong doing on the: 
part of a client, such as before named, cannot be repro- 
bated too strongly. It seems monstrous that any client: 
should suppose he can walk in upon a professional man,: 
ask him for education in the matter of a house design, and 
when he has had the advantage of many hours of the 
architect's skill, coolly repudiate any pecuniary responsi- 
bility in the matter on the ground that the architect has not 
learnt how to put a quart into a pint pot, and give him 
ever so much more than the market value for his money ! 


- ا 


BEAUTIFUL CHIMNEYS. 


۸ TALL chimney is rarely a beautiful object it must be 
admitted. A chimney which is a success in design, 
or which is generally admitted to be a success, is doubtless 
a very rare object. Therefore it is not surprising that at a 
meeting of the Liverpool Council on Wednesday a certain 
tall chimney at Toxteth Workhouse was referred to in 
“ уегу various" language. One gentleman said that, to 
his mind, it was “not ugly, but beautiful; in fact, he had 
not seen another chimney to approach it iu beauty." This 
praise sounds mitigated, but the speaker informed his 
hearers that the “егесіоп was surmounted by orna- 
mentally designed ironwork.” (When ironwork is “ orna- 
mentally" designed it is generally very bad!) This 
gentleman begged his audience to bear in mind that “a 
chimney in itself was not a beautiful object." Well, that 
is a remark which may be qualified. Ап old Gothic 
chimney, an Elizabethan chimney, a Renaissance chimney 
is often a very agreeable object! A Turkish minaret is 
also a very agreeable object, and if a tal] mill chimney, 
which comes somewhere between these two, is rightly 
dealt with, we suppose it may be a beautiful object too. 

Any of our readers who know the church spire of Oundle 
ia Northamptonshire, may judge of the great difference, 
produced by a near or distant view of a tall object such as 
that is. Viewed from a point near it this slender tower 
and spire look very well, because the detail can be well 
made out, and one gets the full value of the tower's width; 
but at a considerable distance away the tower and spir < 
when silhouetted against the sky, become a mere stick, 
losing much of their apparent thickness and looking 
dangerously like a tall chimney. The fact is, that ifa 
chimney is to look well at a great distance, it must have 
some outstanding feature or outline, some very decided 
break in its contour to give it any character at all. - 

To return to our Toxteth example a second speaker 
said, “ Some people thought the Toxteth Workhouse. 
chimney was very ugly indeed." Dr. Clarke said to bis : 
mind the Toxteth Workhouse infirmary chimney was “a 
most unsightly object." Alderman Раш! said the Toxteth 
chimney was ‘quite the handsomest one in Liverpool, and 
they were proud of it in Toxteth Park." | 

Discussion on matters of art or taste amongst public 
bodies are always amusing. They disclose such amazing 
divergence and breadth of opinion, and illuminate the dark 
uncertainties of art with clear concise statements. Ав for 
instance : “ He considered it was impossible to make any 
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KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


4 COUNCIL invite applications for the post of 

PROFESSOR OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. Applications must 
be sent in by October 21st. For particulars apply to 
the Secretary. 
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TROUBLESOME CLIENTS. 
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NE of the most entertaining volumes that could be 
written upon any architectural subject would be an 
architect's reminiscences of his clients, good, bad, and 
indifferent. We believe we could almost compile such a 
production ourselves! It would be wrong, perhaps, to say 
that all clients were alike ignorant and inappreciative of 
the true place and value of architecture amongst the arts. 
There are a few here and there who do know and under- 
stand something of architecture, and have some small faith 
in architects. But to the bulk of people the terms architect 
and architecture convey at best but the haziest notion of 
building design and designers. So that, when a man feels 
a yearning desire to build himself a house, he not only 
does not know where to go for what he wants, but as a 
rule he cannot even tell what he does want ! 

It might be thought that the client's ignorance was the 
architect's opportunity. Not a bit of it! For, though he 
may not understand art, he pretty often flatters himself he 
knows something about business. Not so long ago there 
drove uptothe office of a well-known architect a beautifully 
appointed equipage, out of which stepped a gentlemen 
whose appearance betokened the man of means. The 
architect received the prospective client with great 
expectations. Тһе great expectations were in one sense 
fulfilled, for this man of means desired a large and com- 
pletely appointed establishment. For this һе was willing 
to pay the price of a good-sized cockney villa. The 
architect at once pointed out that the sum named by the 
would-be client was far too small; but, nevertheless, the 
man was so importunate for the architect to submit a sketch 
design that at last he consented to do so. Of course, the 
cost would not agree with tbe client's view, nor was а 
second attempt any more successful. Then, said the 
architect, if the client really felt it necessary to reduce 
the cost, he must cut his coat according to his 
cloth, and set some bounds to his imagination in regard 
to accommodation. The plans were again thoroughly 
overhauled, and certain considerable curtailments made. 
Still, however, the cost was some hundreds of pounds 
more than the client felt inclined to spend. And yet, he 
could not anyhow put up with less accommodation! So 
ended the first chapter of the story. In the second we 
have the architect sending in a bill for what he had done. 
But the client flatly declined to consider himself indebted 
to the architect in any way. The architect had done what 
he had done purely on speculation! It was his little 
gamble. The architect, however, failed to see it in this 
light, and the further scene in this little architectural 
comedy will be laid in the county court. 

This sort of client is bad enough, but perhaps the 
client who begins by being indifferent to anything and ends 
up by being mighty particular and fussy about everything 
is worse. He doesn't care anything about external appear- 
ance, he only wants so much accommodation for so much 
money; but the moment the work commences he discovers 
this, that, and the other thing to be wrong, wants altera- 
tions innumerable made, and otherwise generally seeks to 
turn the unpretentious little villa he first talked about into 
a mansion. If only clients of this sort could go to sleep 
whilst the work was being carried out what a blessing it 
would be! But your bad client never goes to sleep! 
Indeed, he prides himself on being very wide awake! 

Other troublesome clients there are whom some of our 
readers will know only too well,as, for instance, the 
arrogant or bumptious individual who tries to manage his 
architect on the same principle as the clerks in his office. 
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1610. There is a fine modern Calvary at S. Pol-de-Leon. 
The crucifix in the centre has the three figures thereon: 
the Blessed Lady and St. John standing upon brackets 
which project from the top of the tall shaft upon which 
the actual cross is placed. The stations of the cross are 
carved in panels in the walled enclosure around. It may 
be noticed that this monolith shaft is studded all the way 
up with projections like the stumps of cut-off boughs of 
trees, a not inaffective treatment more common in Brittany 
than anywhere else that I know. 

Whilst at Brest every architectural visitor should see 
the grandly situated ruins of St. Matthew's Abbey, 
situated upon France's most westerly point, on the northern 
entrance to Brest Harbour, and some 14 miles from 
that superbly situated naval centre. The best way to get 
there from Brest is by the daily diligence to Du 
Conquet (which starts from the Rue Algésiras), then a 
lovely walk of three miles—it may be a trifle more—over 
the cliffs (through the hamlet of Lockrist, where some of 
the victims of the “ Drummond Castle,” South African 
steamship, wrecked near by in 1896, are interred) will take 
one there. These ruins are almost as fime as those of 
Glastonbury. The splendid edifice was unroofed and 
practically destroyed by our own fleet in A.D. 1558. For 
noble ruins standing upon a really sublime site those of St. 
Matthew’s Abbey would be hard to beat. 

Morlaix,a pit built town, like Truro on the opposite 
coast, has its houses nestling under steep rocks, with 
terraced gardens so close behind them that the local saying 
is, the cabbages that grow there jump “du jardin au pot au- 
feu.” It contains fine specimens of half-timbered old 
houses. No visitor should fail to see the grand staircases 
in two of them. The magnificent Screen in the church at 
S. Fiacre, situated between Carhaix (meaning “ fowr 
roads” ) and Quimperle, is one of the finest things of its 
kind 1 know anywhere. When at Landerneau Junction, 
the railway journey may be profitably broken by visiting 
Folgoétt (Folgoétt means “ the pool of the wood °’), one of the 
grandest churches in Brittany. Its rood screen and altars 
are unequalled. 

The little * Сире DiameNT,” by Joanna—to be had at all 
railway stations— is the best for all those who read French 
easily; otherwise the stranger may rely fairly upon 
Baedeker, or, for that matter, simply upon bis own eyes. 

In closing these hasty notes it may be useful to quote the 
rate of wages paid in the building trade at Brest, Brittany's 
chief town (it has about 7o,ooo inhabitants): Carpenters, 
painters, stonemasons and plasterers receive 17s. 6d. per 
week (i.e., 334. an hour in summer and 424. in winter); 
plumbers get 18s. 04. a week (34d. ап hour in summer, an 
444. an hour in winter); bricklayers have 15s. a week (3d. 
an hour in summer, and 32d. in winter; labourers, ш the 
building trade, get 105. a week. The hours of labour, 1n 
all trades in summer time are 63 а week, on Saturdays the 
same as other days. Carpenters are paid monthly, an 
the other trades generally every fortnight; in a tew 
instances every week. 


— —— ad 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 
Ti following were elected at a meeting of members of 
the Institute of Sanitary Engineers on the 6th inst :— 
Members: J. E. Hamilton de Key, Wellingborough ; 
. E. Haynes, Stroud; J. Allan, Camberwell ; S. Babu 
ao, Mylapore, Madras. Associate: H. Hughes, Mena! 
Bridge. 


Tue splendid collection of arms and armour which for 
about 8o years has been preserved in the Cháteau de 
Heeswijk, and recently sold by auction, realised upwards 
of 100,000 florins. The sale does not appear to have 
attracted many English buyers, and most of the things 
went to Belgian, German, or French dealers or collectors. 
The sales at the Chäteau de Heeswijk will extend over 
three years, and the Dutch Society of Antiquaries bas 
decided to address a petition to the Second Chamber, ask- 
ing for a grant in view of the forthcoming sales of ancient 
porcelain, tapestry, and bijoux at the cháteau. Тһе entire 
collection in the castle, before the armour was sold, 
amounted to about 20,000 objects. The Castle of Heeswijk 
has been for years the family seat of the Van der Boogaerde 
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chimney beautiful.” * He considered that the chimney 
designed for this building was esthetic enough." So it 
is made clear that whilst you cannot really make it 
beautiful or esthetic at all, there is a point up to which you 
may go—for a certain sum! “In the expenditure of so 
large a sum as £49,000, he thought they might spend as 
much as گر‎ roo or £200 in making the chimney for the Lister 
Street Station as ornamental as ordinary chimneys are ugly." 
са generant of outlay! And for what a prodigious 
result! 
— a 


-BRITTANY. 


Bv Harry Hems, 


1 would undoubtedly be thebest centre for seeing 

some of the most picturesque and interesting cháteaux 
in Brittany. It is reached by a six hours’ railway journey 
from Landerneau Junction (upon the Brest and Paris main 
line). Vannes itself is a picturesque old city, with ۰ 
colated walls, narrow streets, and interesting half- 
timbered houses. It is near Elven, where may be seen the 
grand tower of the Cháteau of Largouet, and the ruins of 
the castle itself. Then there is Josselin— with its turretted 
cháteau of Prince de Leon— close by the river ; and at no 
great distance again, Sucinio, near St. Gildas, whose castle 
is one of the finest ruins in Brittany. Two miles or so 
from Sucinio is the handsome old cháteau of Kerlevenan. 
These are all amongst the “ stones" of Carnac and other 
wonderful Druidical remains in the neighbourhood of the 
sea of Morbiban. Probably the finest Calvary in all that 
part of Brittany is at Guóhenno. There is a most interest- 
ing old ruined castle at Tonquedec, standing at the junc- 
tion ef a couple of rivers, and evidently a very strong 
fortress in feudal days. The gateways and moats are in 
good preservation, and the view from the walls is simply 
magnificent. At Fongeres and Vitre (border towns of 
یت‎ there are remains of fine old castles, and there 
are smaller ruinsat Неде and Les Ifs. There is also a 
fine castle at Nantes (not far from its railway station), 
standing upon the banks of the Loire. 

To my mind, the most interesting feature about Brittany 
isits superb calvaries. I spent a long summer holiday 
there in 1897, not having visited that part of France pre- 
viously for nearly thirty years. What surprised, yea, 
pained me most, was, that during the interval old Calvaries 
and old wayside Crosses appeared to have been cleared 
away by the hundred. This had not been done irreligiously, 
for, I think, of all people in the world—next to the 
Mahometans, the Bretons are the most pious folk in 
existence, The factis accounted for by excess of religious 
fervour. The country folk have what they term a Mission 
—a "revival" it would have been called by Yorkshire 
Dissenters in the fifties. At these gatherings, money is 
collected, a new Cross or Calvary, usually in granite, is 
obtained, the ancient one is cleared away, and the modern 
creation substituted. I have two splendid specimensof cruci- 
fied Christs—both over life-size and carved in wood, evi- 
dently 17th Century work, which I purchased in 1897 at Du 
Conquet (the Land's End of France). These now stand 
in my grounds at Fair Park, Exeter. Both were discarded 
for new granite ones, although the wood— probably well 
preserved by many successive coats of paint—is as sound 
now as it was upon the day the expert, and no doubt pious, 
carver finished his task. 

Calvaries in churchwards are usually near the terrible 
charnel pit into which it is the custom— not perhaps 
nowadays, so much as formerly—to cast the surplus relics 
of humanity thrown up, from time to time, when digging new 
graves. Тһе sides are often superbly adorned with 
sculptures, carved granite figures, as large as life, with a 
lofty crucifix, also of granite, towering up in the centre. 

“Тһе wayside Calvaries, cross and figures alike, are usually 
' of wood. The most beautiful Calvaries I know, besides 
that of Guehenno already mentioned, are at Guimiliau, 
Plougastel, Arzano, S. Thegonnec, and Pleyben. The 
Plougastel Calvary (near Brest) dates from A.D. 1602, 
is of Kersanton stone, and comprises nearly one hundred 
figures. At Guimilian the Calvary is rather smaller, and 
tbe sculpture more rudely executed than at Plougastel, 
but the figures are more vividly conceived. The great 
Calvary at S. Thegonnec (near Morlaix) dates from ۰ 
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Castle, the sale of which takes place on the sth of next 
month, is one of the five Norman castles built during the 
reign of William the Conqueror—the western portion of it 
was erected between 1066 and 1071 by William Fitz 
Osbern, Earl of Hereford and Breteuil, the intimate friend 
of the Conqueror, “ to whose counsels the Norman invasion 
was due"; it eventually passed into the possession of 
Maud, daughtet of William Marshall, “ the Protector," 
and widow of the third Earl of Norfolk, then to her son 
Roger, fourth earl, and after him to his nephew, Roger 
Bigod, fifth Earl of Norfolk. The latter apparently added 
to and completed the work of building the castle; he died 
in 1306 without issue, and the place reverted to the Crown. 
Edward 11. granted Chepstow to his half-brother, Thomas 
de Bretherton, with the Earldom of Norfolk, in 1312. In 
1397 Thomas Mowbray, Earl of Nottingham and Earl 
Marshal, acquired the estates of Thomas de Bretherton and 
Roger, fifth Earl of Norfolk, with the newly.created . 
honour of the Dukedom of Norfolk. In 1468 Chepstow 
passed from the fifth Duke of Norfolk to William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, but the Earl Marshalship, which for 
three and a-half centuries had passed with the Lordship of 
Striguil (or Chepstow) remained, and still remains, with 
the Duke of Norfolk. Тһе Earl of Pembroke died at the 
Battle of Danesmoor in 1469, and the castle and lordship 
passed to his son, the second earl, who surrendered the 
earldom in 1479, being thereupon created Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, and retaining the castle and estates. He died in 
I491, and was succeeded by his only daughter, Elizabeth, 
whose marriage with Charles Somerset, created Earl of 
Worcester in 1514, brought Chepstow Castle into the pos- 
session of the direct lineal ancestor of the present owner, 
the Duke of Beaufort. G. P. Marsh's very exhaustive 
account of Chepstow was privately printed at Exeter in 
1883, under the editorship of Sir d: Maclean, entitled 
* Annals of Chepstow Castle; or, Six Centuries of the 
Lords of Striguil." 


Tue advocates of cremation in Scotland are taking 
occasion by the hand in connection with the Aberdeen 
Cemetery scandal. Тһе Scottish Burial Reform and 
Cremation Society have issued a circular appealing for 
support for the society on grounds of sentiment as well as 
public health. “he circular directs attention to the 
society's crematorium in Glasgow, and states that crema- 
tion accomplishes in about an hour a process which other- 
wise occupies many years. The charge for each operation 
ranges from £2 25. to £2 5s. Up to date, over fifty 
cremations have been carried out in Glasgow. 

Тне Archduke Regnier, the owner of a very valuable and, 
in some respects, unique collection of papyri and other 
documents from El Fayum, in Egypt, has just made a 
present of the whole collection to the Imperial ۰ 
Library at Vienna— 70,000 Greek, 30,000 Arabic, and 
5,000 Coptic manuscripts on papyrus, parchment, wood, 
and leather, besides 20,000 Latin and modern manuscripts. 


А very interesting piece of work has recently been accom- 
plisbed at Jersey City Terminus of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. The necessity having arisen for increasing 
the length of thetrain shed, which is covered by an arched 
roof of 253 ft. span, it was determined to move back the 
two end bays bodily a distance of 125 ft. towards the river, 
the extension to the roof being erected in the space thus 
provided. The weight shifted was 300 tons. Тһе arches, 
as already stated, were 253 ft. span, and the centre height 
was 92 ft. 34 in. To prevent the arches spreading during 
the work of renewal, the springings had at the outset to be 
tied together by 2-in. tie-rods. Тһе ribs were then jacked 
up clear of their foundations, and the weight transferred to 
nests of rollers running on a double track laid with 86-۰ 
rails. То prevent the arches overturning during the pro- 
cess of removal, a large A-frame of timber was secured to 
the structure near the crown. The legs of the A-frame 
just cleared the platform when the arches were upright, 
but prevented any dangerous tilt occurring in either direc- 
tion. During removal the arches were shifted at the rate 
of 5 ft. to 10 ft. a minute, and the work was accomplished 
without any accident to men or material. 


Тнат five Chambers of Commerce should have given 
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family, and is one of the historical landmarks not only of 
the province of Brabant, but of Holland itself. 


Tur congress of the Royal Institute of Public Health will 
meet at Blackpool from the 21st to the 28th of this month. 
The president for the year is the Marquis of Lorne, and he 
will deliver bis presidential address in the Grand Theatre 
on the first day of the meeting. “he congress will after- 
wards divide into sections for the discussion of preventive 
medicine and vital statistics, chemistry and meteorology, 
engineering and building construction, and municipal and 
parliamentary matters affecting public health. "There will 
also be conferences of medical officers of health, veteri- 
narians, sanitary inspectors, and a ladies” conference on 
domestic hygiene. Amongst the subjects to be discussed 
are physical training as a national necessity, the advant- 
ages of the medical inspection of children in elementary 
schools, smoke production and the efforts for its abatement, 
and cremation ; and the Very Rev. H. Adler, Chief Rabbi, 
will read a paper on “ The Sanitation of the Mosaic Law." 
There will be a health exhibition at Raikes Hall Gardens 
in connection with the congress, also ambulance and first 
aid, fire brigade, lifeboat, and life-saving demonstrations. 
À number of excursions have been arranged. 


AT the conference of engineers and surveyors to county and 
other sanitary authorities at the Sanitary Institute Congress, 
thefollowing resolution wasunanimously passed : “ That this 
conference of engineers and surveyors to county and other 
sanitary authorities strongly protest against the disgraceful 
conduct of the Town Council of West Ham in summarily 
dismissing the borough engineer (Mr. Lewis Angell) with- 
out cause or reason, after 32 years' service, and that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to the Town Council of West 
Ham and to the Local Government Board." 


THE new wing of the National Gallery of British Art is 
likely to be completed in a couple of months. It com- 
prises ro rooms, nearly doubling the size of the building. 
It is not expected that the whole of the new wing will be 
furnished as an exhibition at the close of the two months. 
The rooms may be ready, but pictures and statuary are 
likely to be lacking. What the directors hope is to 
furnish at least three of the saloons, including the new 
sculpture gallery. They have lately bought pictures that 
attracted attention at the Academy exhibition this year 
and last, and they have received a number from private 
donors. Some of the purchases have been made under the 
Chantrey Bequest. 


Tue Newcastle City Council decided last week to spend 
£ 580,000 in the erection of a new high-level bridge over 
the Tyne. Тһе cost, and subsequent maintenance cost, is 
to be borne by the two municipalities of Newcastle and 
Gateshead in the proportion of their ratable values. 


Tue work of strengthening Stephenson’s Conway Tubular 
Bridge has been completed by the erection of two sup- 
porting piers, and it is now no longer a suspension bridge 
of 400 ft. span, but a “continuous girder” bridge with 
three spans. It was found that the bridge was no weaker 
than Stephenson designed it, and was little the worse for 
its years; but the weights it has to bear are two or three 
times as heavy as he contemplated, and the amount of 
trafic, by comparison with that of his day, is prodigious. 
Thus the tubes had begun to sag a little, and the 
Strengthening process had to be resorted to. The London 
and North-Western Railway Co., which owns the bridge, 
was fortunate in being able to do the necessary work upon 
it for no more than £20,000. 


ENGLIsH archzologists will be gratified to learn, writes the 
Rome correspondent of the Times, of the appointment of 
Signor Giacomo Boni to the General Directorship of 
Archeological Excavations in Italy. The choice of Signor 
Boni, who has during the past year conducted the excava- 
tons in the Forum with singular ability and success, is 
generally recognised to be the best the Government could 
possibly have made. 


AN illustrated pamphlet of “ particulars of sale” of the 
Castle of Striguil, commonly known as Chepstow Castle, 


has been issued by Messrs. Driver, Jonas & Со. Chepstow | notice to introduce the subject of the metric system at the 
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is quite palatial in its magnificence, whilst its reception 
rooms have no equal except in the more famous of the 
town houses of our aristocracy. 


We read the following description in a new weekly the 
other day:—“ The reredos is a memorial to a deceased 
gentleman, a lawyer. The face of the believing thief is a 


portrait of him." 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHARLES E. GRITTON, M.I.C.E. 


MAKING THE PUNISHMENT FiT THE CRIME. 

pb the Exhibition next year because of the 

exhibition the French have made of themselves this ! 
"Tis passing strange that the race having all the keenest 
sense of humour should always be making ridicule of them- 
selves. Mr. Henry Bazett, M.A., writing from the Union 
Society, Oxford, says :—“ I propose with the help of all 
who will assist me, to organise a ‘ League of Justice’ of 
persons who will pledge themselves, until this great wrong 
has been righted, to boycott French soil and French goods. 
Those prepared to organise similar movements in other 
couníries are invited to keep touch with us here." Thanks 
to the Marconi system the opinion of the French 
expressed by England can now reach them without the 
contamination ofa connecting wire even! Seriously, we 
hardly think the cool judgment of America, Germany or 
England will agree in boycotting the great exhibition. 

SCATHING SARCASM. 

The Despatch, of St. Paul, Minnesota, contains this 
witty comment: “Not a day of the Dreyfus trial passed 
but some French officer forged to the front!” 

۱ FALMOUTH FEVER. 

The Local Government Board have determined to send 
an inspector to Falmouth to investigate the causes of the 
serious outbreak of enteric fever. 

PoRTABLE MILITARY BRIDGE. 

The Daily Май gives a sketch of the ingenious bridge 
invented by M. D. Doyen, of Brussels, for army purposes. 
It folds up most compactly on its carriage, which some- 
what resembles a large wheelbarrow. .It forms an 
excellent temporary bridge. 

Liverpoor, ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 

I have received from Mr. M. Treleaven Reade a most 
interesting paper on “ Some properties of flexible surfaces 
and flexible solids noted chiefly in designing the Shellbend 
folding boat," recently read by him before the above use- 
ful body. Excellent diagrams and photographs of models 
explain the text. Copies may be obtained from the 
author. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, of the Lowfield Nurseries, 
Crawley, send me a most artistic pamphlet dealing with the 
above. They lave done creditable work at Broadstairs, 
Acton, Guildford, Kirkstall Abbey, Margate, Croydon, 
Reigate, Brighton, Worthing, and many other places, and 
have won numerous premiums in open competition, besides 
obtaining the gold medal at the Forestry Exhibition in 


1893. | 
ALUMINIUM. 


Professor Chatterton, of the Engineering College and 
School of Arts, Madras, states in the Madras Май that the 
use of aluminium for the manufacture of domestic utensils, 
&c., in India is rapidly increasing, owing partly to the pre- 
vailing high prices of tin and copper. It has also proved 
satisfactory as a bearing metal for shafting, and for the 
making of taps, cocks, and other small fittings, for which 
it is pronounced superior to brass. 

STEAM DIGGERS. 


The Royal Agricultural Society announces that at their 
York meeting in 1900, prizes of Z40 and /20 will be given 
for the best steam diggers. 

Түке Tests. 

Tests of bicycle tyres recently conducted by Professor 
Carpenter at Cornell University show that, celeris paribus, 
the larger the tyre the easier the wheel runs. А marked 
difference іп ease ОҒ running is found between а 
13 in. and a 2 in. tyre. Тһе same thing has been dis- 
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congress at Belfast is sufficient proof, remarks Industries 
and Iron, of the feeling of commercial men on the matter. 
Consular reports have demonstrated the loss of trade that 
results in many of the South American and other countries 
because Great Britain adheres to an antiquated plan. It 
was decided to urge upon the Government the necessity of 
making the metric system compulsory, and a sensible step 
was taken, on the suggestion of Mr. Miller, of Edinburgh, 
to the effect that each Chamber of Commerce throughout 
the country, and every trade organisation of any im- 
portance should be asked to use its influence with the 
School Boards within their districts to have the system 
properly taught in the schools. The system is now 
authorised in the educational code, and it should be 
regarded as the duty of every local association to see that 
It 15 properly carried into effect. 


WE understand that the winter session of the courses of 
lectures and preparation conducted under the presidency 
of Mr. Philip E. Pilditch for the various examinations of 
the Surveyors’ Institution are about to commence, and final 
arrangements are now being made. Candidates desiring 
assistance will do well to communicate with Mr. Pilditch, 


at 2, Pall Mall East, S.W. 


REGULAR goods and passenger traffic has been carried on 
since the beginning of the year оп the Trans-Siberian 
Railway from St. Petersburg to Irkutsk, a distance of 
3,830 miles. In bis latest report the British Consul 
General at St. Petersburg says that on account of the 
increasing traffic on the line, especially on the western 
and central sections, it has been found necessary to im- 
prove both. The committee decided in February to spend, 
in addition to the ordinary provision made for the year, 
{8,794,376 for this purpose. The work to which this large 
sum is devoted consists in relaying the whole of the cen- 
tral and Transbaikal sections and a length of 40 miles of 
the western portion of the line with rails 24 lb. to the foot, 
in lieu of the 18-1b. rails with which the line was originally 
provided; in replacing 1,429 wooden bridges with a span 
varying from one-half to 30 fathoms by solid structures 
of stone and iron, inclusive of an iron bridge over the 
Itkutsk river, which has a span of iro fathoms; in 
establishing 91 new sidings, with all necessary buildings 
and constructions ; reballasting the greater portion of the 
permanent way; and in addition to the existing rolling 
stock 142 engines, 162 passenger carriages, 631 cars of a 
common type for the conveyance of passengers and troops, 
and 8,358 goods trucks. It is hoped that with the re- 
ballasting of the permanent way and providing it with 
heavier rails a maximum speed of 33 1-3 miles an hour for 
passenger trains will be attained. At present the rate is 


‘only 13 1-3 miles for passenger trains and eight for those 


carrying goods. 


THE members of the Devon and Exeter Architects' Society 
had an interesting excursion to Dunster and Cleve Abbey 
on Saturday last. Dunster Church, with its beautiful oak 
carved screen work, was first visited, and then, by special 
permission kindly given by Mr. Luttrell, the party was 
conducted over the castle, its old masonry, ancient charters 
with seals attached, carved oak, the bed which was slept 
on by Charles II. with the secret hiding place in the wall ; 
the room occupied by the Prince of Wales when a guest, 
old paintings, and the rare painting on leather, ponderous 
matchlocks and relics of sieges being inspected with much 
interest. The members were then entertained at luncheon 
by the ex-president, Mr. J. Crocker, at the Luttrell Arms, 
after which they were driven over to Cleve Abbey, one of 
the best preserved monastic remains in the West of 
England, possessing unusual attractions for artist and 


archeologist. 


A CONSIDERABLE addition is being made to the French 
Embassy at Albert Gate, says the Yorkshire Post, by the 
pulling down of the adjoining house and the erection upon 
the cleared site of a new suite of rooms. When the 
alterations have been effected the building will be quite 
the finest embassy in London. As it exists at present it 
is one of the most commodious. Built originally by 
Hudson, the “ Railway King," for his own occupation, it 
embodies his grandiose views of what the town mansion of 
a great financial potentate should be. Its grand staircase 
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HOSPITAL PLANNING IN REGARD TO 
PLENUM VENTILATION.* 
By WILLIAM HENMAN, *F.R.LB.A. 


HE intelligent planning of hospitals has advanced line 
by line with knowledge of the necessity for good 
ventilation, and consequently we may fairly look to im- 
provements in methods and means for securing efficient 
ventilation to suggest further developments in plan and 
construction. I do not for a moment mean to imply that 
ventilation alone has to be considered in hospital decim: 
but there is no doubt it has had the greatest influence in 
regulating the general disposition of the wards, and there- 
fore of the architectural treatment of buildings designed 
for the purpose. Efficient lighting and the necessity for 
absolute cleanliness in every part are of the utmost 
importance, and have exerted a considerable effect in : 
determining the design, arrangement, and construction of 
such buildings. 

What is commonly known as the “ Pavilion” plan 
is an arrangement with windows on both sides of wards 
sufficiently wide for a double row of beds and a central 
gangway. The pavilion may be of one or more storeys, 
either detached or connected at one end only to a corridor 
or other buildings. This system of plan was first advocated 
by Mons. Tollet, a French architect, about the middle of 
the last century, and has of late years been very generall 
adopted in this and other countries, principally because it 
is the best form yet devised for hospitals, where natural 
means are employed for securing ventilation. For large 
hospitals there is good cause for doubting whether a proper 
amount of ventilation can at all times be secured by 
natural means, even in the best constructed wards, planned 
on the *' Pavilion" principle; and experience bas proved 
that with the “block” and “corridor” arrangement a 
healthy condition is most difficult to maintain. 

“ Air-propellers," commonly known as “ fans,” worked 
by steam, gas, or electric motors, are now generally em- 
ployed, either with a view to extracting the vitiated air or 
for propelling fresh air into the buildings. Careful com- 
Parison between the results of these two methods of 
* propulsion" and “extraction " decide in favour of 
“ propulsion ” for hospital purposes; because when air is 
propelled into a building the source of supply сап be 
chosen, the air can be cleansed, tempered, and brought to 
a suitable hygrometric condition without the necessity for 
having apparatus of any kind within habitable parts of the 
buildings, unpleasant draughts are avoided and the effec- 
tiveness of appliances for changing the air is fully utilised. 
This is known as the ‘ Plenum" system, and. for some 
time past has been in successful operation in several 
hospitals, asylums, schools, and other buildings. There 
is one condition essential to the success of the “ Plenum” 
system of ventilation, viz., that both the inflow and outflow 
of air from the building must be absolutely under control ; 
consequently it does not permit the opening of windows. 
Several years of experience have demonstrated that, with 
efficient means for securing ventilation on the ‘‘ Plenum” 
system, window opening can with actual advantage be 
dispensed with, consequently the principal raison d'etré foc 
the ** Pavilion" arrangement of plan disappears; and, 
provided light and cheerfulness can otherwise be secured 
to the wards, there is no necessity for side windows nor for 
any intervening space between ward and ward, because 
their air supply is drawn from an independent source and 
expelled at a distance from such source. 

I have had placed in my hands the preparation of 
designs for the Belfast Royal Victoria Hospital, providing 
accommodation for 300 beds. In addition to the ordinary 
requirements of a hospital, provision has had to be made 
for a large medical and surgical school, and I may mention 
thatin some particulars hospital practice in Belfast, if not 
elsewhere in Ireland, differs from what we ate accustomed 
toin England. This, however, is a point that it is not 
necessary to discuss on the present occasion, although lam 
of opinion that the variations are worthy of consideration 
by those who are interested in hospital work on this side of 
the channel. The principal novelty is that the wards and 
their accessory rooms ate placed side by side, with no open 
space intervening. They are all on one floor level, and 
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* A paper read at the Sanitary Institute Congress. 
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covered by the practical working of motor cars, which are 
now being fitted with huge tyres on the Continent. 


ELECTRIC Arc BURNING. 

To provide for two new stairways in the New York Life 
Building in Chicago it was found necessary to cut through 
six steel I-beams, each 15 in. high, with a 4 web in. and 6 in. 
flange, varying in thickness from 1 in. on the outside to 
I in. at the centre. It was decided to attempt to burn the 
girders through by an electric arc. The 110-volt dynamos 
for lighting the building were used. The positive wire was 
coupled to the ironwork, and the other to a 14 in. carbon. 
In this way the six beams were burnt through in about 12 
hours, exclusive of some 5 hours spent in mere mechani- 
cal work. 


From PRIVATE TO PLAGUE PRACTICE. 

Dr. Reginald Farrar, of Stamford, son of the Dean of 
Canterbury, has left England for Bombay, having accepted 
an appointment under the Indian Government to take up 
plague duty. 
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NEW TOWN HALL, HITCHIN. 
E. W. MOUNTFORD AND GROFFRY LUCAS, ARCHITECTS. 


HIS excellent design, by Mr. Geoffry Lucas, of 

Hitchin, was submitted in the late competition for 
the new town hall and offices at Hitchin, and was placed 
first by the assessor, Mr. E. W. Mountford. The cost hav- 
ing to be kept as low as possible, study was given to 
economic planning and simplicity of design. The roof 
was to be carried by steel principals, and the ceiling of 
the hall to be a semi circular barrel vault in plaster. The 
external materials were local red bricks and tiles, rough- 
cast upper storey, and stone dressings. The building, con- 
siderably enlarged and altered, is now being carried out by 
Messrs, Samuel Redhouse, sen. & Son, of Stotfold, 
Baldock, Hertfordshire, under Messrs. E. W. Mountford & 
Geoffry Lucas, as joint architects. 


ROBINSON MEMORIAL TOWER AND NEW 
BUILDINGS, NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
BASIL CHAMPNEYS, ARCHITECT. 


We have previously illustrated the Tutors’ House, to the 
left of this group of buildings at New College, Oxford. Of 
this we remarked at the time that it represented, to our 
mind, one of the best examples of modern Gothic to be met 
with, being broad and simple in treatment and refined in 
detail. From the elevation we now publish, from the 
recent Royal Academy Exhibition, it will be seen what an 
excellent group of buildings the whole design makes. 6 
is curious that this capacity for giving the right emphasis 
of parts, the nice proportion of void and solid, good out- 
line and mass, is just the capacity that seems to be lacking 
amongst the manufacturers of our very eclectic architecture 
of the newest school, just as it is wanting amongst mere 
copyists of our fine old English Gothic. 


HOUSE AT NORTHWOOD. 
R. W. K. GODDARD, ARCHITECT. 


This picturesque little country house has some special 
points in plan that make it interesting, as it contains a 
good studio, or big room for billiards or entertaining pur- 
poses, such as every house should have—if it can get it. 
The arrangement of the plan, giving a small quadrangle 
to the entrance front, is very agreeable. This quadrangle 
might be worked out in a symmetrical form, so that little 
turrets might be built up in the re-entering angles, one for 
the stairs, and the other for ballroom, etc. It will be 
noted that the plan before us gives a pleasant, well-lighted 
staircase. 
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Тнк foundation-stone of a new church at Carlisle, which 
is being built in Warwick Road at a cost of some £8,000, 
was laid by the Duchess of Devonshire the other day. 
Mr. C. J. Ferguson is the architect. 


THE Lady Eden Cottage Hospital at Bishop Auckland 
was opened on Friday last by Lord Rosebery 
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to mind the many “high authorities” who, having 
predicted utter failure, are now able to realise it is an 
acknowledged success, I cannot suppose that the bolder 
step to be taken will meet with unqualified approval; and 
yet, although I am far from presuming that absolute 
perfection will be attained, I feel thoroughly justified by 
previous experience in making the attempt. I take this 
opportunity of expressing my appreciation of the valuable 
assistance rendered by my partner, Mr. Thomas Cooper, 
whose name has, by the Executive Committee, been 
associated with my own in the carrying out of tbe work. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES.* 
By CHARLES J. HAIR, A.R.I.B.A. 


T is generally found that the first of the new buildings 
| have to be of a kind that will rehouse the people dis- 
placed on the same area of ground, and consequently they 
must, of necessity, be several storeys in height, in order to 
get sufficient air space between the different blocks. The 
land generally has such a high commercial value that it js 
impossible to make a profit by building workmen's dwell- 
ings, unless a prohibitive rent is charged tor them. This 
can partially be overcome, in some cases, by devoting the 
lower part of the building to shops, and thereby getting a 
commercial rent for valuable frontages. The next point to 
be considered is the kind of dwelling to erect, whether to 
rehouse the people in lodging-houses or artisans' dwellings. 
and if the last named, whether they shall be “ self-con- 
tained ”—3.e., each flat a separate cottage in itself—or 
©“ associated ”-—+.e., rooms let off separately with common 
sculleries and w.c.'s. The third and, perhaps, the most 
important point to the architect is that he must bear in 
mind that the buildings have to show a sufficient return to 
pay for themselves in 30 years, and consequently every- 
thing must be designed with a strict regard to the cubic 


; inch. 


LopciNc-Housks. 


First as to lodging-houses. The author thinksthis class 
of building is the nearest approach to rehousing the poor 
that has been made This is chiefly due to the fact that 
everything is concentrated. There is a general kitchen, 
living-room, and scullery common to all theinmates. The 
dormitories are plain, square rooms, divided off into 
cubicles, and have no chimneys. This is a very serious 
expense in other classes of workmen's dwellings. Again, 
the sanitary arrangements are all concentrated to one or 
two points. The first main idea for a lodging-house is a 
big common room on the ground floor, with dormitories 
above. The dormitories have to be divided into separate 
cubicles, so that each individual has a room to himself. 
This kind of building has been made to pay io London, 
and ۱۶ it is possible to give this extra accommodation, so 
much the better; but the author thinks that a somewhat 
cheaper scheme should be devised in the poorer districts 
to cope with the demand for а 4d. doss. This can only 
be done by doing away with the greater portion of the 
administrative accommodation. The plan of the South- 
ampton lodging-houses is composed by placing two large 
dormitories 40 ft. apart, and planning the entrance and 
staircase between them. The entrance is flanked on the 
left by the checktaker's office, and on the right by a cloak- 
room, which would be fitted with lockers for the use of the 
lodgers. Тһе right wing of the building contains the 
dining-room and kitchen, and the left wing contains the 
caretaker's house and lavatories and bathrooms for the 
men. The w.c.'s are placed at the back, and are open 10 
the yard, but there is a covered passage to them from the 
central hall. The upper floors consist of two dormitories, ` 
which are on the left aud right of the central staircase. 
Two w.c.s and a sink closet are provided on each floor, 
opening off the staircase corridor. I propose to heat the 
building by means of central stoves for the dining-room an 
open-chimney hearths elsewhere. The baths would be 
heated by gas, as the addition of a boiler house would be 
too expensive. No provision has been made for a laundry, 
as in such a small building it would not pay. I think the 
scheme might be made to pay at 4d. per night. 


* Abstract of a paper read at the Sanitary Institute Congress. 
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corridors branching off a main corridor running at right 
angles to the length of the wards. 

There are eight wards of 16 beds each for medical cases, 
also eight wards of 16 beds for surgical cases; one ward 
of 16 beds for gynecological cases; two wards, each of 
eight beds for ophthalmic cases; a large out-patients' or 
" extern" department; pathological department and lec- 
ture theatre, all on the ground floor level. Theadministra- 
tive building of four storeys above a basement, including 
the nurses home, are on the north side of the main 
corridor. It was a requirement that each of the honorary 
physicians should have control of a male and female ward 
adjoining each other, and that in connection with eachgroup 
of four medical wards there should be a large classroom 
and a clinical room. Also that each honorary surgeon should 
have control of a male and female ward side by side, in 
connection with which there should be an operating room 
with anzsthetic room adjoining. For use in connection 
with every ward of 16 beds there is a single-bed ward, a 
bathroom, lavatory, and conveniences, also linen and 
clothes stores. А ward kitchen serves for each pair of 
. wards, except for gynzcological cases, where the depart- 
ment is self-contained, with separate operating room. 

The axis of the wardsis almost north and south ; to each 
of the 16-bed wards there is a large window at the south 
end opening on to a covered balcony, from which there is 
а view over park-like premises to the hills beyond, апа 
from end to end of the wards there are lantern lights, 
glazed on the almost vertical sides. As the buildings will 
not be overshadowed, sunlight can be admitted throughout 
at all times, regulated according to requirements by draw- 
down blinds. It 15 believed that wards thus lighted will 
be even more cheerful than with windows along the sides, 
and that they will generally aftord greater comfort to the 
patients. 

The compactness of the plan not only simplifies adminis- 
‘tration and reduces labour, but it lends itself to the 
"Plenum" system of ventilation far more readily and 
with more certain results than when buildings are of 
severalstoreys. The main air ducts are under the corri- 
dors, from which separate flues are carried up to the 
several wards, rooms, and corridors, the air outlets are at 
the floor level, with flues descending to ducts by which the 
vitiated air passes to the open through ventilating turrets 
at the ends of the wards. By this arrangement all ducts 
and flues will be easily accessible for cleaning, and each 
ward and room is practically isolated from every other in 
consequence of each receiving its own fresh air supply 
direct. There is no necessity for ““intercepting lobbies ۳ 
between wards and conveniences, because air from the 
latter is not allowed to travel to the former. The air 
intakeis at the east end of the main corridor, and provides 
for a supply of cleansed and tempered air, ten million cubic 
feet hourly in volume, equal to a total change of air ten 
times per hour night and day throughout the buildings. 
Time will not permit me to give you a detailed idea cf how 

all this is accomplished, but I may say that it will be by 
means of a newly designed air propeller of entirely different 
form and construction to the bladed fans hitherto employed 
for such purposes. 

After careful consideration it is proposed to employ two 
fans to do the whole of the work required; served by 
duplicate engines to run alternately in order that one at 
least may always be available. Several other modifications 
of what has hitherto been done will be made in the 
cleansing and warming appliances, and from calculations 
made it is estimated that the working expenses should not 
exceed one-half those of any installation as yet laid down. 
Should our surmise be only approximately correct, a great 
advance will undoubtedly be made upon what has hitherto 
been accomplished, particularly as regards economy—an 
advance which ought to give a stimulus to the employment 
of * Plenum ” ventilation, because it is more often than not 
a question of annual expenditure which determines whether 
or no it will be employed. The necessity for it is acknow- 
ledged , but so far it has been regarded an expensive luxury, 
consequently I lay stress on economy in working, but dis- 
countenance reduction in first cost at the expense of 
efficiency. 7 

On looking back to the opposition from many 5 
which faced me some six years since, when it became 
known that the General Hospital, Birmingham, was to be 


ventilated throughout on the **Plenum" system, and calling . 
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found it best and cheapest as a rule to stick to the plain 
solid concrete and steel joists. The best coverings for 
floors are 1 in. boarding for living and bed rooms, nailed 
directly to the concrete, and a mixture of granite dust 
and cement for sculleries and w.c.'s. The stairs should be 
constructed of good granite concrete moulded in situ, and 
should be ventilated by large unglazed openings on each 
landing. There are, broadly, two kinds of roofs— 
“ pitched ۲ and “flat.” The pitched roof is the best for 
appearance, and also for keeping out the wet, but has the 
drawback that it is not, as a rule, fireproof. The flat roof 
is fireproof, very ugly, and in crowded districts it can be 
made use of as a playground for the children or asa wash- 
ing and drying ground. 


—— ae Pesce 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


T: Central School of Arts and Crafts (316, Regent 
Street, W.) enters upon its fourth session on Monday 
next, the 18th inst. The school, as our readers are by this 
time aware, is conducted under the Technical Education 
Board of the London County Council, the general directors 
being Mr. George Frampton, А.К.А., and Mr. W. R. 
Lethaby. The results, we can permit ourselves to say, 
bave fully justified the school's existence; for, although the 
influence of such a school is not immediately manifested in 
the productions of its workers, yet signs are not wanting 
that the Regent Street institution is beginning to exert a 
beneficial influence upon the trades represented there. 
The object of the school is to provide for craftsmen 
engaged in trades where artistic handicraft is required a 
training both in the principles of design and in its applica- 
tion to their specific industries. The teaching is through- 
out specially directed to the requirements of the trades in 
which the students are engaged, and the school is, within 
certain limits, only open to those actually working at such 
trades. At present the school provides teaching mainly 
for those engaged in bookbinding and silversmiths' work, 
and in certain branches of the building trade. Other 
departments, however, are being opened from time to time 
as a demand arises, and it is hoped that from the nucleus 
which exists at the Regent Street school there may 
eventually grow a complete system of artistic and technical 


instruction, which will ensure for the artisans of the 


metropolis that sound and practical artistictraining which, 
m present conditions of production, they so greatly 
need. 

The instruction given is very complete. In addition to 
the large general classrooms for modelling and design, 
which are equipped with art examples of the best periods, 
separate workshops are provided, fitted with all necessary 
tools and appliances for “ large” and “ small” silver work, 
goldsmiths’ and jewellers’ work, chasing, engraving, and 
repoussé work. “These classes are in charge of Mr, ۰ 
Augustus Steward and a staff of assistants. There is also 
a class in enamelling under Mr. R. Atkins. The book- 
binders' classes, under Mr. Douglas Cockerell, are also an 
important section of the school, in which quite remarkable 
results have been achieved. Special classes, dealing with 
the building trade, are those in architecture (Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo), modelling and ornament as applied to architecture 
(Mr. Roscoe Mullins), design for furniture and metal work 
(Mr. C. Spooner), stained glass (Mr. Christopher Whall), 
ornamental lead work (Mr. F. W. Troup), stoneworking 
for architects (Mr. Hook), and lectures (free to architects 
and builders) on mechanics of construction (Mr. Percy 
Kirk). Modelling from the life is taught by Mr. Mullins, 
drawing from the life by Mr. Louis Davis, Mr. H. Wilson, 
and Miss M. Alexander; wall paper and textile design, 
heraldic drawing, lettering and decorative black and white 
by Mr. Catterson-Smith. Other classes are wood-carving 
and gilding (Messrs. Stuttig & Underwood), in which an 
attempt is being made to bring together once more carving 
and gilding in picture frames of simple and original design, 
woodcuts in colour by a method based on Japanese practice 
(Mr. F. Morley Fletcher), embroidery (Miss Ellen Wright, 
directed by Miss May Morris). 

Some adjoining premises have been secured by the 
Technical Education Board to meet the continual increase 
in the attendance at the school. Additional accommoda- 
tion will thus be provided for some of the existing classes 


ARTISANS' DwELLINGS. 


There are two kinds of artisans' dwellings—the self- 
contained and associated, The self-contained 1s, the author 
believes, the most successful plan. In the dwellings now in 
hand for the Southampton Corporation the w.c.’s are dis- 
connected from the living and sleeping rooms. The most 
important point to aim at in designing this class of dwell- 
ingsis to get as many rooms as possible opening from each 
staircase. In this case there are three tenements on each 
floor, and each has its front door opening ditectly on to the 
landing, so that no room is wasted in corridors. In squar- 
ing out a plan for comparative cost, corridors form a big 
item of expense, and give no return. This is a great 
drawback to the associated plan. These dwellings all enter 
through the sculleries, which is an advantage, as'it acts as 
a disconnecting lobby between the living-room and the 
staircase. Each scullery is provided with a sink and a 
copper, and has two windows, one opening to the staircase. 
The coppers are set in the chimney breast, with the flues 
on either side : this is done for economy of space, and also 
to provide a steam flue to carry off the steam when the 
coppers аге in use. The same flue is used for steam and 
smoke, but is furnished with a damper? so that the steam 
is only admitted to the tlue when required. The circular 
fronts to the copper furnaces are of glazed brick, Each 
living-room is provided with a food cupboard, ventilated 
to the open air, and a dresser with plate-rack over. With 
regard to sanitary fittings, the sinks are strong stoneware, 
specially made ro in. deep, and connected to2-in. galvanised 
iron wastes, with drawn-lead pipe with D trap under each 
sink ; the upper end of the waste is taken up 4 ft. above the 
eaves for ventilation. The w.c. pans are of strong fireclay, 
and the soil-pipe is ventilated at the top, and has special 
screw inspection caps at each connection; this is most 
important, as in case of a stoppage it can be put right 
without breaking the pipe. The ventilating pipes from the 
soil-pipes to the front elevation are terminated with a 
Boyle's extract ventilator, which is enclosed in an orna- 
mental turret. For the disposal of dust and house refuse 
a dust shoot opening off each landing has been provided, 
which is constructed of 9-in. glazed stoneware drain pipes 
built into the wall, discharging into a movable receptacle 
at the bottom, and thetop of the pipe is ventilated above the 
eaves. Ап improvement to this plan, the author thinks, 
would be small balconies to each tenement. The ground 
floor has been devoted to shops on the street front, and the 
entrance to the dwellings above is from a common yard at 
the back of the building. In the associated plan of artisans' 
dwellings single rooms can be let to the very poor with the 
use of common scullery, but a good deal of room is lost in 
passages, to a certain extent counteracted by the con- 
centration of sculleries and w.c.'s. 


MATERIALS. 


With regard to the materials, the most important thing 
to remember is that everything must be as fireproof as 
possible. For walls, good bricks are the cheapest and best 
materials, though the author does not think the time is very 
far off when a greater use will be made of concrete for 
building walls. There is a very good hollow fireclay brick 
made by the Shepwood Company, 2} in. thick, for internal 
walls, which can be bought either glazed or plain, or with 
a fluted surface for plastering. These were used in the 
bathrooms and w.c.'s at thelodging-houses at Southampton, 
and are,the author considers, a great success. Glazed bricks 
form the best and most sanitary building material that can 
be made, but have the drawback of being very expensive. 
However, the author thinks that it is the only material that 
should be used for dados in corridors and staircases, and 
round sculleries and w.c.'s, and quite justifies its extra 
cost, although it is generally the first item that is cut out 
when the cost of a building has to be reduced. To clothe 
the walls of a scullery from floor to ceiling with glazed 
bricks would be extravagant, but it is a necessity as a dado. 
Floors have to be of concrete, and the most usual form is 
6 in. thick on rolled-steel joists, the concrete being made 
either with furnace clinker or coke breeze. This is at 
present the cheapest kind of concrete floor, but has the 
drawback of being very heavy, and the author believes 
that when the nature of concrete is better understood, 
these floors will be made about 3 in. to 4 in. thick—in fact, 
he has done them 4 in. thick—but only in small rooms. 
There are several patent floors made, but the author has 
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that the Londón County Council Proposed to introduce 
light railways into Surrey, and that extensive schemes 
for the county have been brought forward by other 
parties, have led this County Couucil to move in the 
matter and to endeavour to secure in the interests of 
the county that a carefully devised scheme, designed to 
meet the convenience of the inhabitants generally, shall 
be prepared for consideration and discussion as early as 
practicable. Тһе first portion of the scheme will 
naturaly deal with the districts more immediately 
adjoining the county of London, but eventually the 
requirements of the whole county must be considered; 
hence this invitation is made to all local authorities to 
express their views and to make proposals if they desire 
to do $o, and to be good enough to communicate them to 
the Highways and Bridges Committee of this Council on 
or before October 20th next. The county surveyor in the 
first instance, and, in need, the committee, will be happy 
to meet representatives of the local authorities to discuss 
any questions raised, and in the meantime those authorities 
who have already submitted their views are thanked, 
and assured that their wishes will receive the most careful 
attention." ü 


and new classes will be started in ornamental writing, 
suitable for illuminated addresses, &c. (Mr. Edward 
ohnstone), and lithography, which will be carried on as a 
etian of the Board's Lithographic and Photographic 
Process School at Bolt Court. | ۱ 
The fees are quite nominal (almost too nominal, one is 
inclined to think), one inclusive payment of half-a-crown 
per month admitting to all classes—with the exception of 
the life classes. Workmen ia receipt of less than 305. a 
week pay 15. a month, and apprentices, learners, and im- 
provers are admitted free. Full particulars of any of the 
classes, and forms of application can be obtained from the 
curator at the school, 316, Regent Street, or from the 
secretary of the Technical Education Board, 116, St. 
Martin's Lane, W.C. 


cre 


THE DISCOVERIES AT HAILES ABBEY. 


EARLY one hundred members of the Bristol and 
N Gloucestershire Archaeological Society visited the 
ruins of Hailes Abbey, near Winchcombe, on the 7th inst. 
The Rev. W. Bazely, rector of Matson, Gloucester, secre- 
tary of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological 
Society, and Mr. St. Clair Baddeley, a member of the 
council of the Archzological Society, have had charge of 
the work of excavation at Hailes for the past three months. 
Only on the morning of the visit was uncovered a sixth 
Early English sculptured boss on the site of the Chapter 
House. It was propped up on edge with stones, and Mr. 
Baddeley said there was no doubt but that it had thus 
been made ready for carrying away, but that something 
had hindered the robbers. One or more of these beautiful 
bosses must have been taken. In describing the heraldic 
bosses found in the west walk of the cloisters, Mr. 
Baddeley told an interesting story of the one on which 
are the arms of Evesham Abbey. On it are three mitres 
and a double shackle, and to account for the presence of 
the latter it is said that Egwin, abbot of Evesham, did 
something wrong, and for penance he locked a double 
shackle on his ankles and threw the key into the river. 
Thus manacled he made a pilgrimage to Rome, One day, 
whilst dining with the Pope, the carver of the fish found a 
key in its body, and on its being shown Egwin said it was 
the key he threw away, and he took it and unlocked his 
shackles with it. This was taken as a good omen that 
things were going on all right in England, and the abbot 
concluded his penance, and travelled back to his home 
more comfortably than he had gone out. Both lecturers 
gave extremely interesting particulars of Hailes and its 
surroundings. All expressed themselves delighted. A 
visit was made to the parish church adjoining, which con- 
tains the base of a Norman arch said to have been there 
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CONGRESS OF THE SANITARY ASSOCIA- 
TION OF SCOTLAND. 


HE annual business meeting which precedes the 
annual congress of the Sanitary Association of Scot- 
land was held at Hawick on the 6th inst., the retiring 
president, Dr. A. K. Chalmers, medical officer of health 
for Glasgow, presiding. After the President had briefly 
opened the proceedings, the secretary, Mr. George Middle- 
ton, writer, Glasgow, presented the annual report of the 
council of the association. It stated that, with the view 
of improving the standard of the examinations, a change 
had been adopted, making the examinations consist of 
three parts— written, practical, and oral—extending over 
two days. Since last annual meeting the Government had 
introduced and carried through a Bill to amend the sale of 
Food and Drugs Act. This measure in its progress through 
Committee caused a great deal of adverse criticism, and 
justly so. In some respects it might fairly be deemed a 
retrograde step in sanitation. The eighth section particu- 
larly, which restricted the amount of butter fat in marga- 
rine, seemed directly opposed to the interests of the 
general public. The provisions as to the use of a warranty 
or invoice as a defence were misleading, inasmuch as they 
assumed that an invoice was equivalent to a warranty. It 
was anticipated that much practical difficulty would arise 
in dealing with these provisions in actual operation. It 
had been widely held, and the opinion was endorsed by 
the council, that the time was ripe for an Act to consoli- 
date and amend the Food and Drugs and Margarine Acts; 
but the present enactment, which came into force on rst 
January next, was inadequate and unsatisfactory. Sixty- 
опе new members had been admitted during the year, and 
the roll now stood thus : Life members, 6; ordinary 
members, 260 ; making a total increase of 20, The num- 
ber of local authorities lending their support to the associa- 
tion this year was 60, and the number of delegates 
appointed was 146. The treasurer's statement showed a 
credit balance of nearly £ 240. 

The secretary also submitted the report of the Boatd of 
Examiners, from which it appeared that of 69 candidates 
who presented themselves at the examinations held in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 34 passed. The four ladies who 
presented themselves all passed, m 

It was afterwards decided to accept the invitation re- 
ceived from the Stirling Town Council to hold their 
congress next year in that town. It was also agreed, on 
the motion of Mr. John M'Donald, sanitary inspector, 
Hawick, to recommend the council to arrange as far as 
possible that meetings of the council should be held in 
different centres of Scotland, instead of in Glasgow only. 

The congress proceedings were opened on the 7th inst. 
Provost Mitchell, in welcoming the association to Hawick, 
said that about 20 years ago the Hawick Corporation, 
being threatened with an action by the riparian proprie- 
tors, instituted a drainage scheme costing over f 30,000. 
Shortly after they augmented the water supply at a cost o 
£25,000—a total of £55,000, entailing a cost to the town 


said to have come from the abbey. The digging operations 
will shortly be suspended for a time, and it is hoped that 


sufficient subscriptions will come to enable the work to be 
completed next year. 


— 9 9——— — 


LIGHT RAILWAYS IN SURREY, 


Б Highways and Bridges Committee of the Surrey 
County Council have Prepared the following memoran- 
dum for the consideration of the local authorities within the 
administrative county of Surrey :—“ At the July meeting 
of the County Council it was resolved that the Highways 


Point, and in doing so will have regard to the reason- 
able wishes of the local authorities affected, “The facts 
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_ 100 years before the abbey was built. The oak screen is 
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for 8,000 tons since 1st June last. The sub-committee on 
sludge disposal were at present considering an offer for 
200,000 tons, or 1,000,000 tons, the contract to extend over 
ten years, and the price per ton of pressed cake to be from 
IS. to rs, 6d. per ton free on rail. Не had no hesitation in 
recommending the Corporation of Glasgow to accept any 
bona-fide offer for the pressed sludge cake, even at the low 
prices of 1s. or 1s. 6d. per ton, as he felt confident that in 
so doing they would finally settle the knotty question of 
disposing of the sewage sludge of Glasgow on the most 
satisfactory basis yet dreamt of by sewage engineers, 
chemists, or sanitarians. 

Mr. W. W. Kelso then gave ‘‘ Some statistics with 
reference to housing and occupation.” It must now be 
fairly well-known that an unlimited supply of pure fresh 
air was at present the recognised cure for consumption. 
If it was a cure, why not urge it more as a preventive? 
He thought a grave mistake was committed in the Factory 
and Workshop Act of 1895 in legalising such a low 
amount of air space as 250 cubic feet per worker. If 0 
cubic feet was the standard for dwellings, where the air 
could be kept infinitely purer than in factories, on what 
grounds could the 250 ft. be defended ? 

Councillor Dr. Erskine, Glasgow, read a paper dealing 
with “The duties and responsibilities of local 
authorities." 

On the gth inst. the congress was resumed, when Miss 
Adelaide M. Anderson, principal Lady Inspector of 
Factories, Home Office, London, gave the opening paper 
on * Legislative conditions of employment in some of the 
chief European industrial countries." 

This was followed by a paper by Dr. T. G. Nasmyth, 
medical officer of health, Fifeshire, on ‘‘ Disinfection,” in 
which he summarised the various points thus:—The old 
doctrines of the nature of infection and contagion have 
disappeared; that the essential feature of contagia was 
their particulate animate nature ; that, whilst they could be 
artificially grown in specialy prepared media, they find 
their resting places and growing places in dust, filth, and 
dirt, in the air, water, soil, &c.; that disinfection or 
sterilisation implied the destruction of these living 
organisms, as well as the removal of the conditions favour- 
ing their growth ; that light and air were powerful disin- 
fectants; that boiling and burning were the most reliable 
methods of disinfection, and that disinfection by current 
steam could be very well ensured by modern disinfectors ; 
that in all processes of disinfection the efforts should be 
directed with a full knowledge of the pathology of the 
diseases for which disinfection had to be performed—one 
type requiring one method, and another a different method. 

In the discussion which followed Dr. Campbell Munro, 
Renfrewshire, said his experience was that fresh air, soap, 
and water, and the boiling of infected clothing were the 
principal disinfectants. Dr. Leslie M'Kenzie said they 
agreed with Dr. Campbell Munro with regard to sunlight 
and fresh air; but when they got into a room where they 
had to strike matches to see the patient's face, where no 
sunlight had entered perhaps since the house was opened, 
whereit was hardly possible to get fresh air in, and the 
rooms perhaps saturated with typhus or smallpox; and, 
again, in ships where they had to light a lamp to see into 
the recesses of the forecastle, it was essential to have 
drastic methods of disinfection. Mr. Frew, sanitar 
inspector, Linlithgowshire, remarked that he had dealt wit 
179 cases of typhoid fever in the old-fashioned way, and 
not one of them spread ; and had similarly treated small- 
pox cases, which had not spread. 

Mr. William Buchanan, registrar, Glasgow, read a 
paper on “Тһе Census of 1901.” Не remarked that 
sanitarians and statisticians generally were indebted to the 
figures of the census for the very foundation of their most 
important calculations. The decreasing birth-rate ۶ 
Britain and America was one of the facts brought out by 
the census. Another fact was the steadily increasing flow 
of our population from the country to the city. What 
could they do to stem that flood? Would their’ deserted 
glens and villages resound again with the hum of human 
voices if they adopted the evidently successful plan of New 
Zealand, and instituted the taxation of land values ? The 
British census was looked upon for many years asthe most 
scientific and reliable, but other nations had not only 
copied our methods, but improved on them. Our Govern- 
ment sat content with the almost antiquated method of a 


of nearly 1s. 6d. per £1 on the assessments. During the 
last decade they had made material and beneficial pro- 
gress in the sanitary state of the town. 

Mr. W. W. Kelso, chief sanitary inspector, Paisley, the 
newly elected president, delivered the presidential address, 
dealing with the “ Collection and disposal of refuse." Не 
remarked that in perhaps none of the many branches of 
public sanitation bad so little progress been made as in that 
of the collection and disposal of domestic and other town's 
refuse. There might be many reasons advanced for this, but 
undoubtedly the chief one was financial. “The question of 
refuse collection as practised was a many-sided one. It 
was almost impossible to advocate any one method or 
system which would be suitable for every place. This 
must always be to a great extent determined by the cir- 
cumstances and requirements of each district. Having 
discussed various systems, referring at length to cremation, 
he remarked that this method in modern times had only so 
far been tried in Edinburgh, Govan, and Uddingston. 
The city of Glasgow was the first in Scotland to step out 
‚in this direction, but the method there adopted was what 
might be termed manipulative rather than destructive—a 
process of riddling and mixing, and only burning the 
coarser or combustible portion of the refuse. This 
arrangement depended on other considerations, which with 
much foresight Glasgow prepared for, that were hardly 
within the command of any other place. There was 
ample testimony that destructors of improved construction, 
such as could now be erected, were no source of nuisance. 
Undoubtedly refuse destructors were costly, both in 
erection and working. It must not be lost sight of, how- 
ever, that the real value and first consideration in refuse 
destruction ought to be the effectual and rapid disposal of 
readily decomposing matter. With destructor plant such 
as could now be fitted up, and with daily collection of 


refuse, this should be easily accomplished—certainly more 


quickly and safely by fire than by any other; and the 
speedy removal and safe disposal of all refuse was of the 
very first importance in the consideration of the health of 
every community, large or small. 

Dr. Donald M’Leod, Hawick, followed with a paper 
dealing with “ Sanitary progress in Hawick during the last 
half-century." He remarked that the population of Hawick 
and Wilton in 1849 was about 10,000. The sanitary con- 
dition at that time was vastly different from what prevailed 
now, the only sort of drainage being by means of gutters 
along the sides of the streets, with here and there a drain 
leading down to the river. The cleaning of the streets was 
then the work of two, or perhaps three, scavengers, who 
swept them with heather brooms, and the heaps were 
allowed to lie on the sides of the street until it was con- 
venient to have them carted away. "The worknen's houses, 
mostly situated in lanes and closes, were anything but in 
a sanitary condition. The Working Men's Building Com- 
pany had rectified this, having erected some 400 houses, 
the capital expended in their erection being £78,945. 
These figures gave an average cost per house of about 
£200. In regard to the water supply, they had at the 
present time an average daily supply to the town of about 
бо gallons per head of the population ; whilst the sewerage 
works of the town, erected 20 years ago, cost upwards of 
£34,000. These had had the best results on the death-rate 
of the inhabitants, In the early years of his residence in 
Hawick, smallpox and typhus were very prevalent. By 
careful vaccination they had, as in other places, banished 
smallpox—the last case hesaw in Hawick was in 1860— 
and by strict attention to sanitation, typhus had followed 
in its wake. In this category he might also include 
diphtheria, which in the last few years had all but vanished. 
The death-rate during 1896 and 1898 proved the smallest 
for 35 years, notwithstanding the increase of population. 

Mr. Thomas Melvin, manager of the Dalmarnock Sew- 
age Works, Glasgow, dealt with the subject of the “ Recent 
developments in the disposal of sewage sludge.” Не ob- 
served that it had now beyond doubt been demonstrated 
that liquid refuse could be purified by one or other of the 
various methods now before the public and not at a pro- 
hibitive cost, The day was not far distant when the solids 
extracted from the sewage would be recognised by agricul- 
turists as the globe fertiliser. Farmers who would not 
take pressed sludge cake as a present two years ago were 
now purchasing it by the hundred tons at one shilling per 
ton, and orders had been booked at the Dalmarnock Works 
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strain upon the works. "The pressure of the current at the 
works is 2,000 volts, but at the sub-stations this is re. 
duced to 200 volts, at which the private consumer 
receives it. 

The Paisley system has been also arranged so that 
when the private consumer is using no light there is no 
current in hís wires. Then, if he turns on one light, he 
creates a current sufficient for one light only, but if he 
turns on two or more lights the current is increased 
accordingly. There is, further, no danger of his wires 
receiving the full force of the pressure from the 
works, as he only gets the 200 volts current from 
the  sub-stations. About 15 miles of cable have 
been laid, but in the meantime public lamps 
are to be placed along only tbe leading thorough. 
fares. In all, there are 64 arc lamps. Each will have an 
illuminating power of 2,000 candles. As regards the cost 
of introducing the electric light to the town, it may be 
stared that some time ago the Council got powers to 
borrow £60,000. Of that amount over £53,000 has been 
expended, and new borrowing powers are to be obtained 
to raise the further sum necessary to carry out the pro- 
posed extensions. The charge for the light will be 7d, per 
unit for the first hour, and 3d. thereafter. ۱ 


TRADE NOTES. 


4 


R. WALTER J. PEARCE, artist in stained glass, 
Manchester, informs us that he has removed from 
Albert Street to 41, Gartside Street, Deansgate, Manchester. 
This step has been necessitated by the rapid increase in 
his business, which has compelled bim to secure more 
spacious studios and workshops. With the additional | 
room at disposal, and the increased plant and stock that | 
it accommodates, he is now in a position to execute orders 
of any dimensions with exceptional promptitude. The 
personal attention and supervision which have heretofore 
characterised the business will be more thorough and 
effective, as the whole of the operations involved in the 
work are now collated under one roof. A large amount of 
sample work of every class may be examined on the 
premises. 


Messrs. Е. Н. SHORLAND € BROTHER, the well-known | 
warming and ventilating engineers, Drake Street Works, 
Stretford Road, Manchester, have just issued an excellent 
illustrated catalogue of their patent Manchester stoves, | 
exhaust roof ventilators, inlets, &c. Messrs. Shorland's | 
grates are made іп many new designs, and some are shown 

іп the catalogue fixed in special faience chimney-pieces | 
The grates have projecting backs, thus greatly increasing 

the radiating and smoke-consuming powers of the grate, ۱ 
besides also increasing its warm-air generating properties, | 
On pages 30, 31, and 32 is given a very extensive list o 
places where the Manchester grates, stoves, and ventilators 

have been fixed. Section 2 of the catalogue is devoted to ۱ 
the Shorland patent exhaust roof ventilators, inlet б ۱ 
and inlet panels, all of which are made by specia 
machinery, and are exceedingly strong and well finished. 

The third section comprises the patent open fireplace 
Manchester stoves, now made in ornamental glazed n 

as well as iron. They are double-fronted as well as 510616: 
fronted, and are made either with ascending or descending 

smoke flues. There are many thousands of these stoves Е 

use іп hospital wards throughout the country, and they E 

now recognised as the best stoves for hospital use. " 
catalogue, which is printed on three different оше 

paper, to keep the three different sections separate, 15 = 
excellently produced. It ought to find a place on every 
architect's office table. 

—a 
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census once in ten years, spending on it the magnificent 
sum OÍ one penny per head of the population. The Census 
Committee appointed by Parliament in 1890 put this very 
strong and clear, but almost nothing was done at the 
census of 1891. They showed that on the decennial 
census it was impossible to calculate at all correctly 


what the population was. 


The congress was concluded by a number of excursions 
to various places of interest, including Jedburgh and 


Melrose. 


NN i 


THE WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY EXPERI- 
MENTS AT DOVER. 


OME preliminary tests have been made in connection 
with the installation of wireless telegraphy, which 

will be the most interesting scientific accomplishment at 
the Dover meeting of the British Association. Professor 


Fleming has charge of this section, as Mr. Marconi has left 


England for America. It is hinted that one of the objects 


of his voyage across the Atlantic is to consider the question 
of the possibility of obtaining wireless communication 
between America and this country. Mr. Kemp is in 
charge of the instruments, and the tests were productive 
of the most successful results. The height of the pole on 
the town hall has been increased 36 ft., the sprit to which 
the wire is now connected being 140 ft. from the ground. 
The automatic records made recently by the receiving 
instrument were absolutely perfect as specimens of tele- 
graphic work. À very interesting feature of the demonstra- 
tions during the meeting of the French and British 
Associations at Boulogne and Dover will be the exchange 
of wireless telegraphic communications across the English 
Channel. In this respect another important result has 
been achieved. Until the present trials it was believed 
that these cross-Channel communications would have to 
be retransmitted through the South Foreland, but direct 
communication has now been obtained between Boulogne 
and Dover, which is another scientific triumph for the new 
telegraphy, especially when the curvature of the earth is 
taken into consideration. These interesting effects are to 
be demonstrated during the meetings of the association, the 
installation being placed in a railed enclosure, so that the 
members generally can see the operations. At the South 
Foreland the top of the pole is about 550 ft. above sea- 
level, In the valley at Dover it is only about 150 ft. above 
the level of the sea, and yet with all this difference it has 
now been proved that the results which can be obtained 
are equally efficient. Such are the possibilities of wireless 
telegraphy that it would appear that a new development 
nicht at any time occur which would place the curvature 
of the earth to a great extent out of the question, and 
permit infinitely greater distances to be traversed. 


«Nr 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF PAISLEY. 


Paisley was switched on the other evening in the new 
ctricity works of the Paisley Corporation, situated at 
Blackhall, off the Barrhead Road. They have been 
erected from plans prepated by Mr. Francis Teague, burgh 
electrical engineer. The works cover about two acres of 
ground. They comprise an engine-room, a rectifier-room, 
a boiler-house, with pump-room, stores, &c. There are 
three engines—two of 375 horse-power and one of 180 
horse-power. The plant already laid down in the 
works is capable of operating to the extent of 11,000 
eight-candle-power lamps lit simultaneously, including the 
street lamps. There is also а Гевегуе force of 6,660 eight- 
candle-power, which will only be used in the event of 


emergencies. | | 
The system of lighting adopted is that of the high ten- 
sion, which is more adapted to the town than that of the 
low tension. It is claimed for this system that the loss of 
power in its course through the wires 5 reduced to a 
minimum. If the current is found to be not strong enou h 
to supply the demand between the stations, this can be 
d by the erecting of another sub-station, thus 


remedie I 
doubling the power without throwing any unnecessary 


Ir current for the electric lighting of the burgh of 
ele 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 
69 many people admire ап old-fashioned country cottage, 
ıJ and express the wish that they could possess one. 
Yet if an architect suggests to a client of this kind that he 
will give him a new house on similar lines, how often it 
happens that the cottage has in reality to give way to the 
suburban villa. Somehow or other, the simple ideas and 
tastes with which the country cottage first inspired them lose 
their inspiration when the client comes face to face with the 
actual designing of his proposed new house, and suburban 
villadom asserts its baneful influence. The pleasant types 
of countty cottages which we illustrate to-day constitute 
something of the nature día protest against the repro- 
duction of the small villa type of house in the country. 
Moreover, the prices at which they were built prove the 
possibility of anyone choosing to live in the country having 
a small country house, decently built, with a certain amount 
of character in it, planned to meet his own requirements 
for no greater outlay than would be expended upon equal 
accommodation in the average speculating builder's house. 
This is, of course, accomplished by employing the local 
builder in the nearest village, using local materials, and 
dispensing with the “fully moulded doors," '*square- 
turned balusters,” “ pitch pine newels,” enriched cornices, 
and so forth, which usually go to “make up” the house 
you buy ready-made, and which can never give the slightest 
amount of pleasure or satisfaction to anyone. 


We think possibly the statement made in our last issue 
(page 183), to the effect that Mr. E. W. Mountford 
acted as assessor in the Hitchin Town Hall competition, 
and is now acting as joint architect with Mr. Geoffrey 
Lucas, the author of the design placed first by Mr. Mount- 
ford, requires a little explanation. Of course, it could not. 
be imagined for a moment that Mr. Mountford would 
consent to any arrangement which might be regarded as a 
breach of professional etiquette; still it is always satis- 
factory to be able to chase away even the shadow of a 
suspicion, if only for the sake of those curious people who 
are always wanting to know to the uttermost the why and 
wherefore of things. In the case of the Hitchin Town 
Hall competition it appears that the District Council 
declined to employ Mr. Lucas as architect for the work on 
the ground of lack of experience, and sought the services 
of Mr. E. Burgess, architect, to carry out the work, Mr. 
Burgess, however, declined the appointment under 
the circumstances—a course of action which we 
are sure will commend itself to the profession at large. 


, Then it was suggested that Mr. Millard should become 


associated with Mr. Lucas in the work, but Mr. Millard 
also declined. Both Mr. Millard and Mr. Burgess, we 
understand, expressed the opinion that it would not be fair 
for them to step in and take the work out of Mr. Lucas' 
hands after Mr. Mountford giving so strong a verdict iu 
favour of Mr. Lucas’ design. Hence it was that the 
District Council, thrown back upon Mr. Lucas, were 
helped out of their difficulty by the agreement of Mr. 
Mountford to assume the position of joint architect with 
Mr. Lucas. As the work is by no means a large one, it 
may readily be understood that in a sense Mr. Mountford 
is really conferring an obligation upon the District Council 
by accepting this, to him, more responsible than profitable 
job. It has often been our misfortune to bave to call atten- 
tion to gross violations of the unwritten law of professional 
etiquette, it is therefore all the more pleasant to be able to 
give an example of another kind, and at the same time to 
satisfactorily explain the position of Mr. Mountford in 
regard thereto. 


Тне Clacton-on-Sea pavilion competition furnishes another 
instance of the lay incapacity to understand the plain 
path of straight dealing in the conduct of architectural 
competitions. The Urban District Council in inviting 
competitive designs for the pavilion distinctly pledged 
themselves to be guided in their selection of a suitable 
design by a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British - 
Architects. The Council, however, have appointed a 
referee who is not a member of the R.I.B.A. at all, thus 
setting at nought their own expressly stated condition. Ав. 
only a very limited number of designs have been sent in, | 
there will possibly be no direct opposition to the District 


| Council's strange conduct, 
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THE DANGER OF OVER-PRODUCTION. 


O the great proportion of people the art of not doing 
T too much is an art they do not need to acquire—nay, 
indeed, it is one very many are only too willing to carry 
out to its extremest limit. But, on the other hand, there 
are numbers of brilliant thinkers and workers in art and 
literature to whom the cultivation of this art would 
not only be a saving of health, but a veritable salvation of 
much work which otherwise sinks to the lower level of 
respectable mediocrity. Тһе great poet, the great 
philosopher, the great artist, the great architect alike feel 
the spur of illimitable possibilities in the flights of their 
genius. This fecundity in great thoughts and conceptions 
sometimes betrays into over-production—a temptation, 
the. eflects of which are often undetrated by those who 
suffer themselves to be overcome by it. 

We recall some wise remarks upon this question written 
by one who knew and understood its real importance. He 
said: “А man's life, we are told upon the highest 
authority, consisteth not in the things that he possesseth ; 
and an artist's life, we may say, too, consisteth not in the 
things, certainly not in the number of things, that he pro- 
duceth. Skill in production, and the desire of it, may 
become too imperative with a man. Surely the fine brain, 
the discerning eye, the unfaltering hand, are providentially 
bestowed on our more favoured brethren, not that they 
may turn every moment into an opportunity of adding so 
much and so much to our tangible possessions, but that at 
the end of their time they may have enriched us with the 
carefully wrought expressions of their best experiences. 
What matter hece number but half-a-dozen? It may 
be, therefore, a real and proper self-denial in a man to 
keep from his canvases or his desk, to refuse to let him- 
self go, to sit quiet, to drink in, to brood over Nature and 
the experiences she prepares for him, and by no means to 
allow himself, till the exact moment arrives, the luxury of 
turning them into art. А genius for rest and idleness is 
not less admirable than a genius for activity. Тһе world 
is by this time very full, not only of human beings, but of 
their performances; and even the most valuable human 
beings should be on their guard against overburdening us 
with superfluous performances; by superfluous, I mean 
such as they are not driven to by the necessity of circum- 
stances or their proper genius." 

How often we hear it remarked nowadays that “ So-and- 
So killed himself with overwork." But there is a serious 
mischief which falls short of physical death, and that is 
when a man's work becomes unequal in quality through 
sheer excess of production. This isa catastrophe which, 
strange to say, few men fear, and fewer still realise the 
evil of and seek to avoid; but, whilst it tends to lower 
the general standard of a man's work, it also leads up to 
that mortal sin of limitation. And alas! if that point be 
reached, failure is indecd written over against his work. 
For “ as soon as you once come up with a man's limita- 
tions it is all over with him. Has he talents, has he 
enterprise, has he knowledge? It boots not. Infinitely 
alluring and attractive was he to you yesterday, a great 
hope, a sea to swim in; now you dt found its shores, 
found it a pond, and you care not if you never see it 
again." Carlyle was always driving home the great truth 
that man's mission in the world was to work. “Produce, 
produce," he cried. But what? “Тһе best that is in 


thee," The best that is in us is certainly not that which 


we produce the greatest quantity of. 

Perhaps these reflections do not appeal to the average 
architect, who more likely pines for more rather than less 
work. On the other hand there are architects we know to 
whom they apply with all the forcefulness of suggestive 
warning. To attempt too much is for them a very real 
danger as far as the quality of their art is concerned. 
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the usual sweeper, has proved a great gain in more ways 
than one. It is gratifying, therefore, to find that Dr, 
Atkinson Dove reporting upon a series of investigations 
made by him relative to the bacteriology of the air of 
schoolrooms, giving it as his opinion that “The running 
of a damp cloth over desks, walls, and floors does infinitely 
more to sterilise the air than anything we can anticipate 
from repeated brushings. This is generally recognised in 
all bacteriological laboratories, hospitals, &c., where 
pathogenic organisms are expeeted to exist, and this should 
be the universal means of removing dust from all interiors." 
This is at once the simplest, most effectual, and sanitary 
method. | 


THE Shrewsbury Town Council have for many years past 
been considering the question of providing a new and 
improved source of water supply for the borough without 
arriving at any definite conclusion. "They have, however, 
now a report before them prepared by Messrs. John 
Taylor, Sons & Santo Crimp, and this report was last week 
referred to the Water Committee for their consideration 
and report. It is really to be hoped that there will now be 
no further unreasonable delay in the removal of what has 
for so long been a great blot in the municipal administra- 
tion of sanitary affairs in Shrewsbury. . 


Dr. BUCHANAN, the Local Government Board inspector, is 
prosecuting a very thorough and detailed investigation 
into the sanitary condition of Falmouth, with a view to 
tracing the cause of the typhoid cases which have occurred 
in such numbers since January last, Dr. Buchanan has 
given special attention to the drainage and water supply. 
Locally, it seems to be believed that the former rather than 
the latter is at the bottom of the mischief. | 


Tue establishment of a Conciliation Board in connection 
with building trades is now an accomplished fact. It will 
consist of 15 members of the National Association of 
Master Builders of Great Britain and Ireland and 5 
representatives from the Amalgamated Society of Car- 
penters and Joiners, the General Union of Carpenters and 
Joiners, the Associated Joiners of Scotland, the London 
Order of Bricklayers, the Manchester Unity of Bricklayers, 
the Operative Stonemasons' Society, the Operative 
Plumbers' Society, the National Society of Ship and 
House Painters, the Amalgamated Society of House 
Painters, the Amalgamated Society of Mill Sawyers and 
Wood-cutting Machinists, the United Builders' Labourers 
Union, the Gasworkers’ and General Labourers’ Union, 
and the United Order of General Labourers. The objects 
of the Board are to adjust by conciliatory means all ques- 
tions relating to the hours of labour, rates of wages, and 
working rules, and by mediation prevent strikes and lock- 
outs, and assist in the settlement of disputes that may take 
place in the building trades. Іп addition to the repre- 
sentatives from employers and workmen, there are also to 
be district committees, the numbers to be decided Jocally. 
À STRIKE, which may have a serious effect on the building 
trade of Nottingham,commenced on Saturday last, more than 
1,000 plasterers laying down their tools in consequence 0 
the masters employing bricklayers to do plastering. À 
similar dispute arose some months ago, and the plasterers 
wete out for about 18 weeks. The course adopted now by 
the men is said to be the outcome of the employers e 
to carry out their promise, given last May, not to emp os 
bricklayers for this particular work. Both the masters an 
the men are reported firm. 
Tuz ancient Cornish well chapel of St. Clether has pm 
restored, and was rededicated on the 14th inst. 1 
chapel, which had been in ruins, was situated in a bog, Per 
almost inaccessible until the bog was drained in мош a 
1897. In March, 1898, workmen were engaged to 2 
away the thorns and briars which obstructed the Te 
and to dig out what remained. It was then found t Er 
old stone altar was in situ, and that there were АЛ he 
wells, one situated rather above the chapel, the other i 
south-east wall of the chapel. When the earth was c d 
its old course an 
away, suddenly the water resumed its «Il and 
flowed by a subterranean channel under the east Ы, 117 
bubbled up beneath the altar, and then was Carrie 
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Tue time for sending in the competitive designs for the 
Wharfedale Union Joint Hospital, Otley, has been 
extended until October rst next. 


Тне General Committee of the British Association have 
appointed Sir William Turner, F.R.S., president-elect for 
the meeting at Bradford in 1900. The following are to be 
asked to serve as vice-presidents at the Bradford meeting : 
The Earl of Scarborough (Lord Lieutenant of the West 
Riding), the Duke of Devonshire, the Marquis of Ripon, 
the Bishop of Ripon, Lord Masham, the Mayor of Brad- 
ford, the Hon. H. E. Butler, Sir A. Binnie, Professor 
Rücker, and Professor Thorpe. 


Mr. Joun W. Simpson, architect, has removed from 
1o, New Inn, to No. 3, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 


WE have to acknowledge the receipt of the Brown Book 
of the Architectural Association, which is, as usual, 
replete with all the necessary information respecting the 
Operations and machinery of the association. We learn 
from it that the total number of members at the close of 
the session was 1,270, being a net increase of 52 members. 
The committee state that the educational work shows a 


although the number of students has slightly decreased in 
several classes in Division I., the entries in Division II. 
were more than double those of the preceding session. 


Mr. RawLE's twelve Freehand Drawing test papers are 
admirable: they put in the most lucid and concise manner 
the proper aim for the student in order to obtain the best 
results, and they could hardly be better. The complete 
set is sold for one shilling. Mr. Rawle's “ Practical 
Geometry "% is of very special application to architects. It 
isa small text-book sold at 2s. and there is published 
to accompany it a set of class sheets, price 15., and a set 
of Practical Geometry test papers, price 6d. All these 
give in the clearest form possible the aids a student so 
much needs. It was during the early '70's, and whilst 
headmaster ofthe Nottingham School of Art, that Mr. 


Rawle, who had wide experience as a teacher and examiner, . 


issued in book form the series of geometry lectures that 
had been sohelpful to hisstudents. The book, the first of 
its kind, met a long-felt need; educational bodies 
approved of it as a standard work, and it soon became 
popular. In its revised and enlarged form it is practically 
a new work ; and the frequent additions to suit Government 
requirements, &c., have brought it up to date. Other 
books have of course been issued on the subject, all, 
however, more orless consciously based on Mr. Rawle's 
book, but the latter has passed through 16 editiops, and 
attained a sale of 250,000. The connected publications 
are also still in demand. А cheap edition of the geometry 
book, in paper covers, is published at 15. 


THERE was unveiled at No. 4, Sydney Place, Bath, on the 
14th inst, a tablet erected in memory of Jane Austen. 
No. 4, Sydney Place, was the house in which she wrote 
several ol her celebrated novels. At a luncheon which 
followed Mr. Wodehouse said Miss Austen’s was a case in 
which appreciation and fame had spread with the flight of 
time. Her delightful novel, “ Pride and Prejudice,” under 
its original title of ** First Impressions," was finished in 
the autumn of 1797, and the manuscript was offered by 
her father to a leading publisher in London. 1 was 
rejected by return of post, and 15 years had to pass before 
“ Pride and Prejudice" was printed and published. 
“ Northanger Abbey " was written in 1798, and the тапи. 
script was sold in 1803 for £10 to a bookseller in Bath, who 
let it remain neglected in his drawers for several years, and 
it was ultimately recovered from him on payment of Хто 
by one of Miss Austen's brothers. Such were the ironies 
al fate in literature, But happily time and posterity could 
repair slights of this sort, and they had done so for Miss 


Austen. | 


Тнк ordinary method of dusting, or removing dust, іп a 
room has for a long time been rejected by the writer as 
obnoxious, if not insanitary, and the use of the damp cloth 
instead of the dry duster, and of the damp mop instead of 


*Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


great improvement over that of previous sessions; and, 
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but a single case. The Berlin collections were, he reported, 
at least six or seven times as extensive as those in London. 
Germany isa practical nation, and evidently believes in 
making every effort to become properly acquainted with 
the manners, customs, and dress of the native races, so as 
to be able to direct the trade into right channels. Surely 


our policy is to do the same. 


Pustic attention has many times been called to the mining 
subsidences in the Quarry Bank district of South Staffs, 
and successive mines purchase schemes have been floated 
with the view of saving properties, hitherto uninjured, from 
destruction. Lord Dudley's mining rights have been 
challenged during the agitation with regard to tbe mining 
operations, but his position was shown to be perfectl 

legal, although it came home bitterly to many small 
property owners that their houses and buildings should be 
wrecked without any possibility of compensation. The 
only way of safeguarding their properties, it was shown, 
was by the purchase of the mines beneath them. Succes- 
sive mines purchase schemes that were attempted fell 
through owing to the impossibility of securing united 
action amongst the surface-owners. At last a scheme has 
been brought to a successful issue. It covers an area of 
several acres, and a fixed sum for the purchase of the 
mines from Lord Dudley has been subscribed. It is com- 
puted that the cost of securing the mines underneath the 
respective houses in this area will average about £18 per 


tenement. 


Sir Francis and Lady Jeune are journeying from Arlington 
Manor, Newbury, to Scotland in their motor car, which is 
of the Daimler make. The car is of roomy construction, 
and travelling by it is stated to be extremely comfortable 
and pleasant. It has been in almost constant use for the 
conveyance of guests between Arlington Manor and New- 
bury Railway Station since Sir Francis and Lady Jeune 
have been staying at their country seat. 


А NEW process for tbe application of colours to glass has 
just been patented, which the inventors apparently imagine 
may be found sufficiently practicable to take the place of 
stained glass. We cannot think it will, howevet, for the 
process discovers the pretence, as it is simply a print on 
the underside of the glass, by means of a very thin film. 
This print is said to be imperishable and proof against the 
action of any acid. But if this colour printing process 
may not commend itself as an effective substitute for the 
usual method of producing coloured or stained glass at a 
much less cost, it may become a very useful medium for 
printing coloured tiles, since it is claimed that a greater 
variety in shading is possible, and gilding is perfectly 


preserved. 


MR. Onstow Еокр has experienced singular misfortune in 
the selection of marble for his statue of Professor Huxley, 
which is to adorn the National History Museum at South 
Kensington. The first block had had several weeks' labour 
expended upon it before the scupltor discovered a flaw in 
it which made further progress with the work useless. 
Then a second block was ordered, and when, after con- 
siderable delay, it arrived, its proportions were found to be 
wrong, so that had to be put on one side. And in the end 
Mr. Ford went to Italy and selected and tested the required 


marble himself. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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FOUR COUNTRY COTTAGES. 
ARTHUR KEEN, ARCHITECT. 


T value of these little houses is that they are simple 
and pleasing without any fuss or display. The 
rough-cast walls are a feature in all of them. In the case 
of ** Elmstead ” these are a very pleasant contrast with 
the brown tile hanging on the upper floor and the red 
roofing tiles. In this cottage the chimneys are finished in 
rough cast also, with great hollows under the tile drip at 


by a second subterranean conduit into the second holy 
well. In the course of the year the chapel was completely 
restored. Almost all the stones were found, and its recon- 
struction was like the putting together of a puzzle. The 
situation is one of extraordinary beauty, amongst prongs of 

In the work of 
festoration Rev. F. Partridge, the vicar, had the assist- 
ance of the well-known antiquary, Rev. S. Baring Gould. 


volcanic rock rising above the Inney. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S HUNTING LopcE, at Chingford, which 
for the past four years has been the home of the Epping 
Forest Museum, 15 now being restored by the Corporation 
of London, so as to provide double the present accommo- 
Here will be 

placed the Essex Museum of Natural History of the Essex 
Field Club, and in all probability a collection of art objects 
The building, which 

consists chiefly of two floors, will be so arranged as to in- 
clude a gallery of pictures, of which it is hoped many will 
be presented. Оп the ground floor is a large central ball 
lighted from above, which will make an excellent room for 


dation for the Essex Field Club’s exhibits. 


lent by the Corporation of London. 


the display of scientific and other objects. 


Or the archeological discoveries in the public park at 


Kirkintilloch, Mr. P. M’Gregor Chalmers, architect, gave 
some account at a public meeting held on Monday. After a 
week's work Mr. Chalmers said there was exposed to view 
after many centuries the lower part of the west and north 


and south walls of Comyn's Castle. These had been of 


very great thickness— more than ۲2 ft. Оп the west and 
north sides part of the ashlar forming the inside face of the 
wall remained. The workmanship was of the finest de- 
scription. The chamfered jambstone of some opening 
remains at the angle of these two walls, and there are 
other indications which suggest that the entrance was at 
this point. The width of the castle between the north and 
south walls was some 26 ft., but the length has not yet 
been ascertained. А few Roman stones had been found, 
besides several fragments of green glazed pottery, many 
fragments of thick red brick floor tiles, one of them perfect, 
three pieces of the upper stone of a quern for grinding corn, 
and part of a rounded pillar. Mr. Chalmers also indicated 
what further work should be done, and it was agreed that 
a public subscription should be undertaken to defray the 
cost of a further prosecution of the work. 


THE Duke of Westminster is to lay the foundation stone 
of the new St. Deiniol's Library at Hawarden on the 5th 
of October. The new building has been designed by 
Messrs. Douglas & Minshull, of Chester. It is of Gothic 
character, and will be faced externally with mottled Helsby 
stone. “The accommodation provides for the library itself 
a room 30 ft. by 45 ft., with a gallery round, and at the 
north end of it a “ divinity " room, зо ft. by 25 ft. Leading 
from the latter is the warden's room, and there will be 


several studies beyond. 


Tue West Ham new museum is rapidly being completed. 
It adjoins the new municipal technical buildings and 
library in the Romford Road, and is intended to serve as 
a museum in the proper acceptance of the term and a 
picture gallery. It will consist of two floors. On the 
ground floor, which will be lighted from above, will be a 
large central hall and a smaller room, which will contain 
scientific and other objects. Tbe picture galleries are 
situated on the first floor, and are also lighted from above, 
so that the whole of the wall space will be available for 
the display of pictures. The cost of the building is 


estimated at £ 3,000. 


Tuz establishment of a great Imperial Museum, where 
collections of costumes, weapons tools, &c., from all 
parts of the empire might be properly housed, was 
usefully suggested by Mr. C. H. Read, as president 
of the Anthropological section of the British Association at 
last week's meetings. Germany, it seems, takes a very real 
interest in the subject for commercial reasons, and Mr. 
Dalton, of the British Museum, has reported of his recent 
visit to the Berlin Ethnographical Museum that he found 
that the British province of Assam was represented there 


by a whole room, whereas at the British Museum it has 
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there was а vast literature оп the subject, yet the study of 
Stonehenge had hardly begun, for it had never been 
investigated as a part of a whole series of early stone 
monuments. Mr. Arthur Evans somewhat dissented from 
Dr. Eddowes's views. Observing that Stonehenge was on 
the site of remains of an early Bronze Age cemetery, he 
said it ought to be regarded not alone, but in relation to a 
large series of other stone monuments, and he entered a 
protest against the attempt to introduce very precise and 
rigorous scientific ideas into what was, in his opinion, a 
rude monument. 
ANTHROPOLOGY PAST AND PRESENT. 


In the course of his presidential address in the 
Anthropological section, Mr. C. H. Read referred to the 
need 10۲ preserving barrows and tumuli, since they were 
the only means we had of reconstructing the story of our 
ancient British ancestors, and they were gradually being 
destroyed by cultivation and ignorant exploration. He 
made ап appeal to local scientific societies to register all 
such remains, and to keep in touch with owners and 
tenants so as to control exploration. Referring to the 
ایس‎ state of anthropology in this country, he showed 

ow little was being done with vast quantities of 
important. material. After referring to the bureau of 
ethnology scheme, Mr. Read passed to the neglect of our 
opportunities of gathering material of study. The remedy 
he proposed was that the Government should take over 
the rest of the Imperial Institute for a central anthropo- 
logical and ethnographical collection with a chair of 
anthropology ір the London University. | 


А GEOLOGICAL Vigw OF THE CHANNEL TUNNBL. 


Professor Boyd Dawkins read a paper on “ The Geo- 
logical Condition of a Tunnel under the Straits of Dover." 
In the course of some general conclusions on the subject, 
Professor Boyd Dawkins said it was obvious that the geo- 
logical structure of the Straits of Dover offer great facilities 
for the construction of a tunnel, which would descend at 
an inclination of 1 in 70 or 80 on the English, sweep under 
the Channel, and rise with the strata on the French side, if 
it could be made in an impervious stratum which could 
not be traversed by the sea water under high pressure. The 
only stratum satisfying this condition was the lower grey 
chalk, and especially the lower and more clayey horizon 
overlying the glauconitic marl. A careful examination 
also of the cliffs proved that the faults, mostly small and 
insignificant, did not become water passages at this place 
in the section, because they became blocked with clay. 
There were no springs at this horizon in either the English 
or the French cliffs. These considerations led the Channel 
Tunnel companies to sink the shafts at the Shakespeare 
Cliff and at Sangatte down to this horizon, and to make 
their drifts on the English side 2,300 yards long, and on 
the French more than a mile, passing diagonally away 
from the shore under the sea. The selection was amply 
justified by their experience. On the English side the 
faults visible in the Shakespeare Cliff were traversed, and 
yielded a slight oozing of water, which was stopped by 
rings of iron tubing. These rings were afterwards removed, 
and the faults were found to be perfectly watertight. The 
water in the French shaft came from the fault intersected 
at a point considerably above the level of the drift, which 
here also traversed small watertight faults. The chalk 
was here soft enough to be easily cut by Colonel Beaumont 5 
machine, and hard enough to stand without lining. Five 
years' exposure had not sensibly affected the surface of 
the drift, which remained as fresh as the day when it was 
made. The geological conditions were therefore peculiarly 
favourable for the construction of a submarine tunnel at 
the bottom of the chalk, and did not present any engineer- 
ing difficulty. 


MUNICIPAL TRADING AND PROFITS. 


This subject formed ‘the basis of a paper read in the 
Economics and Statistics section by Mr. Robert Donald. 
Mr. Donald argued that there ought to be no objection 
raised to municipal trading from a commercial point o 
view, as the figures in a recent Government return show 
that the average annual profit on municipal water, 885, 
and electricity works, markets, tramways, and work 
dwellings amounts to 43 per cent. on the capital invested. 
As to the suggestions put forward that municipalities have 


top. The half quad effect obtained in this house is always 
agreeable, and is easily formed by hedging and outbuild- 
ings into a complete entrance court. The drawback to 
some extent is that a small house drawn out with an oblong 
or an L sbape is likely to be colder than a square box 
shape. This *' Elmstead " has a very quaint effect on the 
entrance side as seen through the two great elm-trees 
which give its name. А verandah extending between the 
two bays on the garden side is a very nice feature. 

* Headland" suggests the kind of thing which people 
should be contented with who want or can afford only a 
real cottage. It is a hardship to have no scullery on plan, 
but it is all a case of names; in the case before us the 
kitchen might be called the scullery, the parlour or living 
room the kitchen, and the ground-floor bedroom the 
parlour, and the upstairs studio a good bedroom. But a 
cottage like this, if properly planned, will always bear 
adding to, and it generally is a very interesting thing to 
develop а home by degrees as time and circumstances 
permit. ‘ Headland” has a most charming site, looking 
right away over miles of Sussex landscape from a cosy 
wooded corner of the Limpsfield Common. | 

The long low proportions of '* Edgehill” seem peculiarly 
appropriate to its site on a little tableland overlooking the 
long stretch of Sussex landscape spread out below it. In 
one respect the cottage isa model of what theoretically 
seems the correct plan. It has a good projecting porch, 
which contains bathroom, and up and downstairs w.c's., so 
that these are well detached from the rest of the house; 
in a small house this is a valuable feature. The interior 
aspect of the rooms is exeeedingly pleasant, much more 
so than would be suggested by the plans, and a quaint 
item in the dining-room is the oak framing to the mantel, 
wbich is finished under the long shallow cove with a relief 
panel of “ ploughing," very admirably modelled. The 
cove from the chimney breast is a very good innovation on 
the usual uncompromising chimney breast. 

“ Arden,” with its little oak porch isa very quaintly finished 
cottage, which in its simple treatment and modest dimen- 
sions is hardly beyond the reach of the most frugal mind. 
The upstairs study with its oriel recess is quite reminiscent 
of the old castle oriel with its flanking window seats. 

Even when it is conceded that these four little houses 
are not heroic or startling, and do not indicate the ultimate 
possibilities of pretty cottage architecture, it must be 
admitted they prove well enough that simple, sensible, and 
pleasing cottage buy de on the lines of our typical old 
English cottages and farmhouses may be had for the asking 
— if one consults the right architect. 

T. RAFFLES Davison. 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


OME brief notes of a few of the more generally interest- 
ing topics dealt with at the Dover meetings of the 
British Association we give as follow :— 


STONEHENGE. 


* Some new Observations and a Suggestion" were 
offered by Dr. Alfred Eddowes in reference to Stonehenge 
in the section of Anthropology. Dr. Eddowes, in the 
course of his remarks, which were illustrated by lantern 
slides, said he believed that the 30 large upright stones, 
with their intervals, indicated that the circle was divided 
into бо equal parts; that the grooved stone (which was the 
best selected, worked, and preserved stone іп the whole 
ruin, but had never hitherto received the attention it 
deserved) was used for supporting a pole in a definite and 
permanent manner; and that the signs of wear at the 


mouth of the groove, together with the two worn horizontal | 
hollows or waists, and the dimples on the convex back of 


the stone, indicated not only where, but how, this pole was 
fixed. Such a pole would form the pointer of a sun-dial 
for daily observation, or, what was more important, an 
indicator of the time of year, by the length of its shadow. 
The levelled avenue (along which the sun's shadow would 
fall about 3 p.m.) and the flat ‘‘slaughter-stone” with 
its arrow. head marking seemed to him to support his view. 
Dr. Sebastian Evans thought that Dr. Eddowes had 
proved his point that Stonehenge had been used for the 
purposes of an observatory, and remarked that, though 


speed ot steamships, both mercantile and naval, during the 
last 6o years. He showed how past experience contradicted 
the theories of many inventors who talked lightly of sea 
speeds of 6o miles an hour, and indicated directions in 
which progress seemed possible in the immediate future. 
His conclusions may be thus summarised :—In view of 
what has happened and is still happening, it is practically 
certain that the dimensions of steamships have not yet 
attained a maximum, thanks to mechanical appliances. 
The largest ships built or to be built can b= readily steered 
and worked. In this particular difficulties have diminished 
in recent years, notwithstanding the great growth in dimen- 
sions. Increase in length and weight favour the better 
maintenance of speed at sea. The tendency, therefore, 
will be to even greater regularity of service than at 
present. Quicker passages will to some extent diminish 
risks, and the balance of breakdown will be lessened 
if multiple propellers are used. Even now with twin 
screws the risk of total breakdown is extremely small. 
Whatever may be the size and power of steamships, there 
must come times at sea when they must slow down and 
wait for better weather, but the larger and longer the 
vessel the fewer will be the occasions when. this precau- 
tion need be exercised. 


urn 


GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1901. 

HE general prospectus issued in connection with the 
T fine art, Scottish history, and archaeology section of 
this exhibition states that it is intended that the fine art 
section of the Glasgow International Exhibition to be held 
in Kelvingrove Park during the summer of 1901 *' shall be 
a feature of special prominence and importance. The 
beginning of the 20th century will afford an appropriate 
occasion for reviewing the art of the preceding hundred 
years, and it has accordingly been determined by the 
executive council of the association that loan collections of 
pictorial works shall be formed with the view of illustrating 
the progress of art during the roth century. Art, in its 
widest sense, applied to the decorative treatment of 
material, will also be illustrated by loan collections ; and, 
in relation to Scotland, it is intended to extend and improve 
on the remarkable collection which in the Bishop's Castle 
formed so attractive a feature of the exhibition of 1888." __ 

The new art gallery and museum building, which is to 
be the future home of the art and science collections of the 
Corporation of Glasgow, and has been designed by Messrs. 
]- W. Simpson & Milner Allen, of London, will be entirely 
devoted to the purposes of this section. As in 1888, so 
also on this occasion it has been provided that, if any 
surplus accrues from the exhibition, it shall be handed over 
to the Corporation to be applied for the promotion of art 
and science under their Charge. It is further stated in the 
general prospectus that “ the inauguration of the Glasgow 
Art Gallery and Museum will form an epoch in the art 
history of Glasgow, and it is the earnest desire of this 
committee to bring together within the walls of this new 
institution collections which will adequately represent the 
culture of the roth century and the past history of the 
Scottish nation. There is every reason to hope that the 
coming exbibition may be even more successful than its 
predecessor, and a confident a Peal is now made to art 
collectors and possessors of national memorials for support 
in the arduous undertaking which lies before the 
committee." The building, which is of stone, with concrete 
floors, consists of a central hall, 125 ft. by 56 ft., with two 
courts, each 102 ft, by 60 ft., east and west of this hall, 
The galleries are 12 in number, arranged in two floors 
around the courts, with eight pavilions at the corners. 
The galleries average 100 ft. long by 28 ft. wide. The 
upper galleries and pavilions are roof-lighted, and specially 
adapted for showing pictures, The exhibition will be 
“pasas day and night by members of the police force and 

re brigade, and the use of the electric light will obviate 
the risks incidental to gas lightin Š 

The art section will be confined to the works obtained 
on loan, and will embrace the following divisions :—(1) Ой 
paintings of the 19th century ; (2) water-colour paintings 
and pastels of the roth century and miniatures; ( 3) sculp- 
ture and architecture ; (4) works in black and white ; (5) 
photography ; (6) art objects ; (7) Scottish archzology and 
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no business to make profits, Mr. Donald contended that 
these are chiefly from the people who would likethe profits 
for themselves ; but he admitted that the aim ‚of munici- 
palities should be to provide the cheapest services at cost 
price rather than seek profit, and deprecated the policy of 
relieving general local taxation out of surplus revenues as 
not one which best serves a community. It might, how- 
ever, be necessary in order to demonstrate the business 
capacity of municipal bodies. In conclusion, Mr. Donald 
maintained that in the towns where the civic spirit is the 
keenest and healthiest, where municipal institutions are 
most largely developed, there the profit sought is least and 
the administration the best. ۱ 


STEAM TURBINES. 


The Hon. Charles Parsons, in a paper descriptive of the 
steam turbine invented by him, urged the advantage of 
the use of the turbine system of propulsion in connection 
with cross-Channel steamers. In the first place, the steam 
consumption of the turbine engines is no more—perhaps 
somewhat less—than the best ordina triple compound 
engines. The weight of engines, shafting, and propellers 
is under one-half that of ordinary screw engines, shafting, 
and propellers, and under one-third that of ordinary paddle 
engines of the same power, so that there is much less 
weight to be propelled; besides this, the hull itself may 
be of lighter structure than Js admissible with ordinary 
engines, owing to the absence of racking stresses from 
the machinery. With turbine engines no lubricant 
whatever enters the steam part, so that the boilers become 
much less charged with oil than is the case with ordinary 
engines, and express water-tube boilers of the smaller tube 
type may be maintained in satisfactory working conditions 
for long periods; and, further, it is understood that the 
Board of Trade will be prepared to so modify their system 
of periodic inspection as to permit of such boilers being 
used for regular cross-Channel service. But perhaps the 
most important considerations are the increased comfort 
to passengers, owing to the absence of vibration and a 
remarkable smoothness of motion analogous to that of a 
sailing vessel, also the greater depth at which the propellers 
are placed below the surface of the water, reducing the 
liability to racing of the engines, which enables the speed 
of the ship to be maintained in heavy weather in a way 
that is totally impossible in the case of ordinary screw or 
paddle vessels. A model was exhibited in the hall of a 
proposed cross-Channel boat of 30 knots sea speed in 
moderate weather. If a service of 30-knot vessels were 
placed on the Newhaven and Dieppe line, it would become 
the fastest route from London to Paris; also, if the system 
were properly carried out as suggested, the time on the 
Dover and Calais route between London and Paris would 
be shortened by about half-an-hour, and the duration of the 
sea passage much reduced. Тһе draught of water with 
turbine engines does not necessarily exceed that of paddle- 
wheel vessels, and, as turbine engines are more readily 
and quickly manipulated than ordinary engines, and each 
side of the propelling machinery can be put ahead or 
astern independently, the manceuvring power is practically 
equal to that of paddle. wheel propelled vessels. 

In the discussion on Mr. Parsons's paper, Professor 
. Dunkerley gave some details of the trials made by Pro- 
fessor Ewing, of Cambridge, with the “ Turbinia '' in which 
the speaker had also taken part. From the experience he 
had gained he then came to the conclusion that the steam 
turbine invented by Mr. Parsons would play a most 
znportant part as the motor of the future. Since that time 
urther improvements have been made for marine propul- 
sion, and he was now looking forward to the time when 
the crude instrument known as the reciprocating engine 
would be almost a thing of the past. The difficulty met 
with in going astern had been reduced. Mr. Barker, of 
Cambridge, the engineer to the Cambridge electric light 
station, bore testimony to the desirability of the steam 
turbine and the very small amount spent on repairs and 


renewals. This he gave as the result of a six years’ 
experience, 


STEAM NAVIGATION AT HicH SPEEDS. 
Sir William 
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that we can arrive at a very probable estimate of it and ` 
lay our finger on the cause. By means of statistics from 
the health returns of medical officers, we can compare the 
health of the town with that of the country. Dr. Tatham, 
medical officer for Manchester, in a life table compiled for 
Manchester, has shown that ‘if we take three periods 
under 25 years of age to represent youth, the period 
between 25 and 65 to represent maturity, and ages above 
65 to represent old age, it will be found that males in 
Manchester are young for 94 per cent., mature for 87 per 
cent., and old for 46 per cent. as long as in England and 
Wales, We are almost forced to the conclusion that in 
Manchester men grow old sooner than in the country as a 
a whole, What may be said of Manchester may be said 
of Leeds and other industrial towns.” 

Dr. Cohen goes on to say, “ Those who have examined 
the medical returns must have been struck by the number 
of deaths in towns from diseases .of the respiratory 
organs," and proceeds to quote from the quarterly return 
for September, 1893, of the medical officer of Manchester, 
in which he found that out of 400 deaths between the 
ages of 25 to 45 years the largest number (122) were due to 
phthisis, and the next largest number (38) to pneumonia. 
Dr. Cohen's comment is: “ This high percentage of deaths 
from such diseases is characteristic of all large manu- 
facturing centres." We аге therefore forced to the 
conclusion that in present conditions three-quarters of the 
population of England and Wales are gradually extinguish- 
ing themselves, and that their ranks are renewed by the 
vigour of the other quarter, whose life-blood is being 
drained into the towns to replenish the devitalised urban 
population. 

Wanklyn and Cooper, in their recent work on “ Sewage 
Analysis," thus put the relative importance of air and 
food : —“ In the space of 24 hours the lungs of a full-grown 
man discharge more than 800 grammes of carbonic acid, 
whilst the combined dried-up urine and fæces during the 
24 hours amounts to only about go grammes. About 
nine-tenths of the daily excretion takes place by way of 
the lungs, and is disposed of involuntarily by aerial 
carriage, and only the remaining tenth is left for us to 
dispose of by artificial means . . . ." On page бо of 
Wanklyn and Cooper's “Air Analysis,” the following 
passage occurs: “ Between 30 and до Ib. of air are 
breathed daily by each of us, and it is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that our aerial food, which enters by way of the 
lungs, dwarfs our liquid and solid food into insignificance." 
Sir Michael Foster puts the proportion thus: 34 lb. of 
air, 2,600 gallons, in 24 hours, as against 54 lb. of food, 
liquid and solid, or in other words, our consumption of air 
calculated by weight, is six times greater than our con- 
sumption of food. Пт. Cohen, іп the paper from which I 
have already quoted, says: “If the food we take is not 
quite as nourishing or as good as it should be, the digestive 
process is sufficiently adaptable to select the good and 
reject the bad; but the lungs are infinitely more delicate 
in structure and function, and we cannot with impunity 
inhale a vitiated air and expect our lungs to select the 
pure and reject the impure without permanent injury to 
our breathing apparatus as well as our whole body." 

Yet in the face of the above facts and statistics people 
can still be found who call the question of smoke 
abatement a sentimental one. 

We have glanced at the question from the national and 
the scientific points of view; I now propose to look at its 
legal aspect. It is very much the fashion to grumble at the 
law of the land with regard to smoke; but, as everybody 
knows, laws were made to be evaded. The law may beas 
stringent as you please, as stringent as it is stated to have 
been in the days of King John, but unless public opinion is 
educated up to a true understanding of the heinousness of 
any crime, there will always be the very greatest difficulty 
in enforcing the law. For instance, Dr. Sedgwick Saunders, 


medical officer of health for the City of London, states in his 


last issued annual report, that,as far asthe City of London is 
concerned, the law relating to the smoke nuisance may be 
regarded as a dead letter. It is certainly not very long ago 
since there was a general and pretty well justified impres- 
sion abroad that certain London police magistrates would 
refuse to convict any person charged with causing a smoke 
nuisance. There were supposed to be certain Vestries In 
London who ignored the whole question, and refused to 


| take any notice of complaints of smoke nuisances, vide Sir 
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history. -Тһе Queen has intimated her intention to make 
appropriate loans to several of the divisions from the Royal 
collections, and the Prince of Wales will also lend to the 
section. | 

The exhibition will open early in May, 1901, and con- 
tinue for about six months, The collection of works will 
begin on February rst, 1901. The offices of the section 
are at Corporation Galleries, 270, Sauchiehall Street, 
Glasgow, | 
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SMOKE ABATEMENT.” 
By E. A. BRAYLEY HoDGETTS. 


UR planet раз for its Ше upon the sun, which is so 
obviously the source of this world's energies that in 
ancient times human beings used to worship it as an 


outward and visible manifestation of the deity. It has 


been reserved for so-called civilised peoples to produce 
artificially and at great cost clouds composed of sulphurous 
vapours and small particles of carbon to hide the sun from 
them, and cover the places where they live with a pall 
which keeps out the light, arrests vegetation, and inter- 
feres with the functions of the respiratory organs. This 
is on the face of it absurd. 

In the early part of this century we may be said to 
have suddenly discovered the laws of sanitation. We 
became alive to the fact that it was dangerous to health 
to: keep festering putrid excreta and refuse in the 


immediate vicinity of our habitations, because we under- 


stood that the emanations from such excreta and refuse 
might pollute the air we breathed and breed pestilent 
diseases. We therefore invented the water-carriage 
system, and at great expense executed extensive works for 
carrying away and disposing of our sewage as rapidly as 
we possibly could. We next discovered that pure water 
was one of the first necessities of life, and so we framed 
laws to make the pollution of our rivers and streams a 
punishable offence. 

But we did not give a thought to the far more 
dangerous artificial pollution of the air by coal smoke. 
That is still treated largely as a sentimental question, an 
art question, and an economic question. Nevertheless, it 
is obvious that the artificial pollution of the air by coal 
smoke must be more dangerous to the public health than 
the natural pollution of the air by emanations from excreta 
or the natural pollution of water, however dangerous these 
latter no doubt are. For the pollutions referred to can at 
most but breed epidemics which will carry off the weaklings, 
but the wholesale poisoning of the air by coal products, 
and the consequent obscuration of the sun and absorption of 
oxygen, is a direct danger to every individual, and if per- 
mitted to go far enough would doubtless result in the final 
extinction of the human race, People have managed to 
exist even in densely populated cities for hundreds, and 
perhaps thousands, of years without any system of so-called 
sanitation as we understand it. But there is no record of 
smoke-producing towns keeping up a natural increase of 
population. We all know what is going on in our own 
towns. Townbred families become extinct after the third 
generation, the extraordinary growth of our urban popu- 
lations is increasing at the expense of the country, which is 
being irn depopulated. But what is far more alarming 
stillis the statement recently made by the Registrar- 
General to the effect that a decline has already set in in 
the rate of increase of the population. 

In a very interesting paper on “Тһе Air of Towns," 
presented to the Smithsonian Institution by Dr. J. B. 
Cohen, of Leeds, and printed in 1896, the following 


General's report, out of a population in England and 
Wales of 29,001,018 on April 5th, 1891, 20,802,770 persons 
were urban and 8,198,248 were rural, $.e., nearly three 
quarters live in towns as against about one quarter 
resident in the coyntry. What is the effect," Dr. Cohen 
asks, “of this town air upon the urban population? 
Where changes are occurring which are imperceptibly 
affecting individuals,” he replies, “ and to the causeof which 
we cannot definitely point, it is possible by co-ordinating 
a large number of observations to so multiply the effect 
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* From a paper read at the recent Sanitary Institute Congress. 


significant passages occur: “ According to the Registrar- 
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We may, for instance, acting upon the suggestion of 
Professor Oliver Lodge, a member of our committee, erect 
gas-making plant at the pit's mouth, and prohibit its 
manufacture in towns : the gas so generated could be sent 
in mains to our cities, laid on to private houses, and used 
not only for lighting but also for heating and cooking, as it 
already isto a very large and increasing extent, and to the 
great advantage of the poor classes of the community. 
Then we may succeed in carrying out the dreams of the 
late Sir William Siemens, and fulfil :the aspirations of 
Lord Kelvin, by harnessing the waterfalls of the world ; 
nay, possibly, even the tidal action of the waves and the 
force of the wind, converting these sources of power in 
nature into electricity and turning them to the use and 
convenience of man by storing them in batteries, just as 
our forefathers used to store rain-water. We should then 
become independent of coal, and should be able to do the 
work of the world by electricity. Excellent electric heat- 
radiators and ranges are already in the market and are far 
from being prohibitive in price or expensive to work. 
Great electric power distributing. schemes are in the air, 
schemes for supplying from a central station power to run 
large works in an entire district. АП such schemes are in 
the right direction. If we can get centralisation, we shall 
have less difficulty in fighting the smoke fiend. One 
enormous furnace 15 preferable to a thousand small ones, 
if only for the reason that you have located your enemy 
and have a definite objective to go for. 

Besides gas and electricity as heat-producers, there are 
so-called smokeless fuels, such as anthracite coal, coke, 
peat, and a variety of patent fuels. Oflate years anth- 
racite coal has come very much to the front, and has, 
thanks to the improvements in grates brought about largely 
by the exhibition of. the Smoke Abatement Society, 
proved a most efficient fuel. Finally, we have coal, 
bituminous, smoky “ sea-coal," as it used to be called in 
the good old drastic days when people who allowed their 


chimneys to smoke were comfortably hanged, to the great 


benefit of the community and the curtailment of needless 
litigation. ۱ 

In this country we have a prejudice in favour of the 
open fire. There is a senseless idea that the open fire 
ventilates a room. Аса matter of fact, it does nothing of 
the kind; all it does is to create a draught. Then there is 
an idea that an open fire is cheerful. When, however, 
there is a strong wind blowing soot and smoke down a 
chimney, there can be little comfort or cheerfulness about 
an open fire. An open fire is invariably trying to the eyes, 
and as it only warms one part of the body at a time, it 
actively promotes rheumatism, gout, &c. We are all under 
the impression that the open fire is а peculiarly English 
institution ; but in reality it is only the most primitive and 
barbarous form of heating, and was common to all half- 
civilised peoples. On the Continent, stoves, the product 
of invention, have been in use for several centuries, and 
are in every respect more comfortable than open fires. In 
Russia, for instance, open fires are only used by a few 
English residents, and then not as a means of heating, but 
as a ornament and luxury, for it is universally admitted 
that the open grate is the most wasteful and least efficient 
method of heating. However, as we are so strongly addicted 
to this horrible fetish, I may refer in passing to a very 
ingenious invention by Dr. Lee, which consists of two 
hinged sheets of iron placed at right angles, which can be 
fitted into any ordinary fire-place, and by means of a ratchet 
can regulate the draught upthechimney, and produce almost 
perfect combustion. This invention is not in the market, 
but I have seen it fn situ, and have tested it with the ane- 
mometer, the results being highly satisfactory. The Lee 
regulator does not absolutely do away with all smoke, but 
it reduces the smoke to inconsiderable proportions; besides, 
as I have already said, some smoke or vapour, some un- 
consumed products of combustion, are pretty sure to be 
given off, no matter what fuel is used or what stove or 
grate it is burned in. 

In the United States of America and in Canada, which 
are vast tracts of country inhabited principally by descen- 
dants of the British races, a further step in the evolution 
of domestic heating has been taken. In England, as we 
have seen, we still cling to our old barbarous and pre- 
historic methods; on the Continent stoves have replaced 
fire-places, but in North America the stove ‘has been re- 
placed by circulating systems, that is to say, houses are 


William B. Richmond, passim. If the Coal Smoke Abate- 
ment Society has done nothing else (it has really done a 
great deal besides) it has at least altered this former atti- 
tude of the Vestries and police magistrates of London, as 
any casual glance ata London morning paper will show. 
The Coal Smoke Abatement Society has stimulated public 
opinion. Nevertheless, much remains to be done from the 
purely legal point of view. At the present day the law is 
unjust. We Englishmen pride ourselves on having the 
same law for the rich and for the poor alike, but with 
respect to the smoke nuisance the law of the land presses 
heavily on the rich man and entirely spares the poor man, 
who is very often the worst offender. This is not only an 
injustice, but entails two evil consequences. The rich man 
is better able to avoid and bear the penalties which the 
law inflicts, and hence is not deterred trom committing the 
offence, and public opinion, knowing the poor man to be 
the worst offender, feels the injustice of penalising only 
one class of criminals, and hence a general impression is 
created that the whole question is purely sentimental, or 
worse still, faddist, and that it is not deserving of serious 
attention. Why manufacturers should be punished for 
polluting the atmosphere whilst householders are allowed to 
go free it is difficult to understand. 

Popularly, at least, although Professor Ruskin would 


never admit it, manufacturers are supposed to increase the. 


national wealth. They are unconscious philanthropists 
whose enlightened self-interest leads them to benefit 
mankind whilst they are endeavouring to enrich them- 
selves. These gentlemen, when obscuring the air with 
huge volumes of dense smoke, may at least claim that they 
are doing so in the interests of this country’s economic 
prosperity. They are giving employment to thousands of 
hands, and competent engineers are of opinion that the 
carbon they waste in smoke is so inconsiderable an 
amount that it may be regarded as a negligible quantity. 
This is an opinion which I will neither refute nor endorse. 
The private householder, however, has no excuse. He is 
simply burning the vilest coal—and the poorer he is the 
worse his coal will be—in the most extravagant manner, soas 
to produce the maximum of waste with the minimum of heat. 

But the question which we should consider is not 
whether the householder or the manufacturer is the 
greatest offender. We have to ask ourselves whether the 
pollution of the air of towns by means of coal smoke is 
injurious to health; and, having answered that question 
conclusively in the affirmative, it then becomes our duty as 
a nation to put a stop to such pollution by all legitimate 
means. The statesmar must regard all acts injurious to 
society as a whole, or to individual members of society 
separately, as crimes. The pollution of the air with coal 
smoke is injurious to society as a whole and to individuals 
separately, thence it is a crime, and should therefore be 
punished in order to deter people from committing it. 
Before taking leave of this aspect of the question I should 
like to point out that the law already interferes with house 
drainage questions, and prohibits the pollution of rivers, 
hence the prohibition and prevention of air pollution by 
coal smoke is only another step in a general advance in 
sanitation. 

It is always easy to treat questions of this kind on 
general principles, to be abstract and absolute, but when 
we endeavour to carry out our counsels of perfection, to 
translate into practice the abstract theories which are so 
glibly advanced, we are at once met at the very outset of 
our enterprise by the curious fact that we are living in an 
imperfect world, and that human endeavour is therefore 
necessarily weak and fallible, and must partake of the 
qualities of the things of which it is the product. We shall 
never attain perfection. We are all of us painfully aware 
of the ** mental error ” if not of ourselves, at least ot our 
friends and relations. Speaking mechanically, imperfection 
may be conveniently described as waste, and to whatever 
department of mechanics we may turn we shall always 
find that waste is going on. All work is motion, and all 
motion involves transmission of power, and no system of 
power transmission has yet been invented in which no loss 
was incurred. Smoke means waste of power, or energy. I 
very much fear, in spite of all that has been said by experts 
and great authorities, that we shall never be able to 
absolutely do away with smoke, but it is possible so to 
reduce it that it shall become comparatively insignificant 
and unnoticeable. 
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I think, however, that I have succeeded in proving that 
smoke is.a danger to health, that it can be prevented, and 
that such preventian— speaking, of course, practically and 
not theoretically—is perfectly feasible. І contend that the 
private householder should be fined as well as the manu. 
facturer, and that the passing of a law, making it an 
oflence for any resident, be he in trade or only a private 
person, to produce smoke, would bring about a radical 
change in our system of den ше, much to the advantage 
of our health and the increase of our comfort. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EAST COAST 
AND THE “BELLE” STEAMERS. 


HE popular “ Belle" Steamers close their season on 

_ the 25th inst. The season has been a record one in 
point of numbers carried, the boats being heavily taxed to 
carry the increasing number of excursionists every year. 
Another steamer, to be called ** Southwold Belle," is now 
in course of construction by Messrs. William Denny & Bros., 
of Dumbarton, to be ready for next season's trade, and in 
appointments and speed will be one of the finest passenger 
steamers on the coast. "The “ Yarmouth Belle" a few 


‚days ago leaving Fresh Wharf, London Bridge, at nine 


o'clock, arrived at Yarmouth at six, thus making, and that 
with absolute ease, a record journey of nine hours, 
including stoppages. 

The latest enterprise of the East Coast Development 
Company is to sign a contract with Messrs. A. Fasey 
& Son, of London, to builda pier at Southwold. The 
engineer is Mr. Jaffrey, of Victoria Street, S.W. The length 
of this pier is to be 700 ft., and its construction is to be 
sufficiently advanced by next year that the steamers will 
be able to call ón their way to Yarmouth. The work so 
far is to cost £7,000, after which a pier head is to be 
formed with a concert pavilion on it. In view of the fast 
increasing popularity of the town as a seaside resort, it is 
Intended to erect a new hotel to be called * The Grand," 
the foundations for which have already been commenced. 
Mr. C. H. M. Mileham is the architect, and the design for 
the hotel was exhibited at this year's Royal Academy. _ 

Clacton Pier, with its fine concert pavilion, which is 

nearly 1,300 ft. in length, is by now well-known to 
most Londoners. Walton Pier has an electric railway half 
a mile in length, and will soon have the pavilion in full 
working order capable of holding about 750 people. The 
Pier Hotel, which is owned by the company, has been 
recently enlarged, redecorated, and furnished, and a scheme 
is being prepared to further enlarge the same. The pier 
and hotel are both lighted by electricity. Тһе company 
are also erecting on the round garden opposite the railway 
station a floral hall and winter gardens, with refresbment 
rooms, &c., attached, which will be completed by next 
Season. 
۸ pleasing function took place at Clacton Pier a day or 
two ago, when Mr. Abel Penfold, L.C.C., J.P., the chair- 
man of the company, presented W. Huntingford, a young 
seaman on the “ London Belle,” with the Royal Humane 
Society's bronze medal, together with a silver lever watch 
on behalf of the company, for saving the life of a lady 
who fell from Clacton Pier as the boat was leaving fot 
London, at considerable risk to himself. The passengers 
and people on the pier, admiring the man's pluck, made a 
collection at the time and presented him with £10. 
Similar acts of heroism were also performed at Yarmouth 
landing stage by J. E. Mills, chief officer of the ** Yarmouth 
Belle," who was presented with a silver-mounted umbrella 
for saving the life of Mr. Collins, and by a sailor named 
Wheeler, of the same steamer, who rescued a Yarmouth 
tradesman from the river. In both these cases the danger 
was intensified by the fact that darkness had set in. The 
East Coast Development Company have therefore every 
reason to be proud of their men as well as of their boats, 
and, we might perhaps add, their piers. 
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New buildings for the Runcorn Constitutional Club are 
to beerected on a prominent site in Greenway Road in that 
town from designs by Mr. Samuel Davies, M.S.A., 
architect of Runcorn and Frodsham. 
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heated from a central station, the steam or hot water, or 
hot air, is conveyed in pipes, and laid on to the houses, 
Regulator valves allow 
the householder to lower or raise the temperature of his 
house as he wishes, just as we can regulate the flow of 
water into a bath by turning the tap. The population of 


just as gas and water are laid on. 


America cannot be described as unhealthy. This, in m 
opinion, is the most civilised mode of heating yet attained, 
and less injurious to health than gas. ط‎ having a central 
station you centralise your smoke producer, and are able 
to watch and check it. Of course we may attain to 
greater perfection yet, and do all our domestic work by 
electricity, but that day still seems to be very far off, that 
future is indeed “dim and distant." 

So far very little progress bas been made since the late 

Mr. D. K. Clark, whose friendship I had the privilege of 
possessing, brought out his book entitled “ Smoke Abate- 
ment," which is still the standard work on the subject, 
and the book to which I must refer you for particulars of 
the numerous inventions which have been brought out in 
connection with this question. In a paper delivered 
recently before the Sanitary Inspectors' Association, Mr. 
T. G. Dee, sanitary inspector to the Westminster Vestry, 
gave a long list of smoke-preventing appliances, going 
back to 1695 and ending with 1855, showing conclusively 
that the question of smoke abatement has occupied 
thoughtful minds long before the public paid any attention 
to it. 
Whilst the domestic smoke problem is mainly caused by 
a superstitious reverence for an exploded institution, and 
could be easily solved if heat were supplied from a central 
station, the industrial smoke problem resolves itself practi- 
cally into a question of stoking. With good stoking, good 
draught, and normal working, there need be no appreciable 
smoke production. 

Before concluding this paper, I wish to call your atten- 
tion to the question of recording and checking smoke. 
Smoke has been divided into ten classes, into three classes, 
and again into five classes, or degrees, of blackness. A 
great deal of trouble and confusion has been caused by 
these classifications, which have arisen largely out of the 
circumstances that the law distinctly specifies black smoke 
as being subject to penalty. In my humble opinion I think 
this is a quibble, and agree with Mr. Dee when he says 
that all these diagrams and classifications are misleading. 
The magistrates who administer the law of this country 
cannot be expected to go into the niceties of distinction 
between “very dark grey smoke," “ black smoke," апа 
“ very black smoke." Smoke is smoke, and provided you 
can get people to give evidence that “ black smoke," 
whether “very dark grey" or “ very black," has been 
emitted for any consecutive period, the perpetrator of the 
nuisance should be fined. The present Act is admittedly 


unsatisfactory, because itopens the door to a great deal of 


quibbling, such as whether reasonable care had been taken, 
&c. There can be no question that what is wanted 
is a short Smoke Abatement Act, to be applicable 
not only to London but the whole of the kingdom. 
The present inequality of the law should be abolished, and 
the private individual should be made to abate his own 
smoke as well as the manufacturer. The latter, being 
the more voluminous offender, would, of course, be sub- 
jected to a heavier fine. Many difficulties would present 
themselves, and no doubt many Royal Commissions would 
have to sit and hold enquiries, and publish voluminous 
reports, before any change in the present state of the law 
could be effected. In the meantime it should be the duty 
of all sanitarians to keep educating the public in the 
dangers of air pollution. Тһе Coal Smoke Abatement 
Society is not yet a year old, but it has already produced 
a marvellous change over the face of the London sky. We 
have woke up our Vestries, we have awakened our 
magistrates to a due sense of their duty in this question, 
we have awakened the Press of the country, and we have 
delivered popular lectures, notably one by the Hon. Rollo 
Russell, an exhibition of smoke-preventing appliances has 
been held under our auspices, and we have stirred up 
public opinion. Having put our hands to tbe plough, we 
do not intend to look back or to rest in our efforts until we 
have brought about an appreciable difference in the 
atmosphere of London, and that will, I fear, take some 


considerable time. 
Smoke varies from day to day and from hour to hour. 
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imports during 1898 consisted of dressed timber valued at 
£65,567, rough timber estimated at £328,753, and sun- 
dries, such as doors, sashes, shooks and staves, laths, 
shingles, and palings, worth £35,741. The bulk of the 
dressed timber in 1897 came from Norway, which supplied 
no less than 5,092,640 sup. ft. of a total of 8,723,450 
sup. ft. imported. The United States came second with 
1,495,318 ft. ; whilst 556,035 ft. were imported from Vic- 
toria, 504,008 ft. from South Australia, 397,295 ft. from 
Germany, 239,064 ft. from New Zealand, 228,123 ft. 
from the United Kingdom, and 161,919 ft. from Canada ; 
whilst of the rough logs, 25,513,065 ft. came from the 
United States, 18,054,941 ft. from South Australia, 
16,602,583 ft. from New Zealand, and 2,273,556 ft. from 
Canada. The bulk of the United States exports were 
from Port Eureka, California; and the Canadian, from 
Puget Sound. The foregoing figures a somewhat large 
importation from the neighbouring colonies, but a consider- 
able portion of the timber is not of native growth, but im- 
ported from other countries. Victoria supplies (Пе Riverina 
district, and South Australia, Broken Hill, where there is 
a large demand for timber for mining purposes. At the 
Chicago Exhibition the New South Wales Railway Com- 
missioners showed six sleepers, three of which had been 
taken out of one of the metropolitan lines, after being in 
the road for 24 years, and three out of the western 
line, near the Lithgow Zig-zag, which had been in the 
road for 23 years; and these sleepers were but 
little the worse for wear. The New South Wales Forest 
Department also exhibited railway sleepers, made of iron- . 
bark and red gum, which had stood the test of 7 
to 25 years' constant use. А portion of the New 
South Wales court was laid with wooden blocks of blue 
gum, blackbutt, tallow-wood, forest mahogany, and box- 
wood, showing the suitability of these hard woods for pav- 
ing purposes. The utility of many woods for such purposes 
has been proved in Sydney, the blocks, after subjection to 
heavy and continuous traffic for nearly ten years, having 
exhibited but slight wear. Professor Warren, of Sydney 
University, in his work on “ Australian Timbers,” states 
that he is continually being shown specimens of timber 
taken from bridges or piles in damp ground which have 
been in use for 40 to 6o years or more, and show no signs 
of decay whatever. Australian hardwood trees are remark- 
able for the great size of the beams which may be obtained 
from them, as well as for the extreme strength and durability 
of their wood, the grey ironbark having a resistance to 
breaking equal to 17,900 lb. per square inch as compared 
with a mean of 11,800 lb. for English oak, and 15,000 Ib. for 
teak. None of the other timbers of the colony have so high: 
a resistance to breaking as this description of ironbark ; 
but nearly all the varieties have a greater strength than oak. 
The absence of branches for the greater portion of the 
height enables the timber to be obtained to the best 
advantage; and as full-grown trees of most varieties are 
rarely Jess than тоо ft. high, with corresponding girth, the 
quantity of timber obtainable is very large. It will readily 
be seen, therefore, that the timbers of the colony are in 
every way suitable for building construction, wood- 
blocking, jetties, railway carriages, and other work in which 
great strength and durability is required. It has been 
کت‎ estimated that the area of ironbark lands belong- 
ing to the Crown in New South Wales is 16,870,000 acres, 
on which there is suflicient timber ready for cutting to 
yield 1674 million sleepers, and that, if private lands are 
also taken into account, the number of ironbark sleepers 
alone which the colony can produce may be set down at 
500 millions, sufficient for no less than a quarter of a 
million miles of railway track. Under proper forestry 
regulations and conservation the production of grey iron- 
bark could be continued on a most extensive scale for 
many years to come. 


Ss 


HERNE BAY'S NEW PIER. 


TEx new pier at Herne Bay was formally opened last 
week end. Тһе pierhead is 76 ft. in width, and is 
provided with a restaurant and accommodation for a 
band. The pier itself is 3,920 ft. in length from the shore 
to the landing stage at its north end. Its width is 20 ít., 
It is constructed 
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STREET PAVING АТ SHEFFIELD. 


tion of Municipal and County Engineers to Sheffield, 
. C. F. Wike, the city surveyor, said that the gradients 
of Sheffield, whilst favourable for purposes of drainage, 
made the question of a suitable form of paving a most 
difficult one, and there was a great variety of pavements in 
the city, as the following details show :— Wood, nearly 
three miles, about two miles of which had been laid since 
January, 1898 ; granite, 214 miles; Inverkeithing, 13 mile; 
gritstone, 213 miles; boulders (a local name for small 
rough sets) 47% miles; tar macadam, 74 miles; dry 
macadam, 212 miles—a total of 3144 miles. The propor- 
tion of macadam, unfortunately for the district rate, 
ranked high. Many streets had gradients of one in 10, 
one in eight, and even one in five, and when there was a 
heavy rainfall the macadam could not remain upon the 
surface of such streets, but was washed either upon the 
low-lying roads or into the sewers, from which it had 
eventually to be removed at great cost. About 300,000 
tons of macadam had been used in Sheffield during the 
last ro years. 

Trial lengths of the different pavements laid had been 
carefully watched, and the figures so obtained were as 
follows :— Life in streets of heavy traffic: granite, average 
at least 21 years; wood (red), average about seven or eight 

ars; gritstone, rarely more than five years or six years 
in main streets ; tar macadam in busy suburban roads, more 
than four years; dry macadam, entirely according to 
traffic and other conditions. Where wood was laid against 
tram rails the life was very uncertain. Pavement of this 
class laid in Sheffield within the last nine months was 
already grooving, as well as gritstone and Inverkeithing 
laid about the same time. With regard to gritstone, which 
was practically a local stone, numerous experiments had 
been tried with a view to prolonging its life under heavy 
traffic. Concrete foundations had been used, but these 
had proved a failure, In one main street paving of this 
kind laid on concrete was thoroughly worn out in three 
years and a-half. In another street, forming part of a tram 
route, 7 in. Lancashire sets had been laid on concrete, and 
the result was being closely observed. So far the most 
satisfactory foundation for gritstone seemed to be hand- 
picked rubble, with a bedding of hard chips. 

Within the last few years a whinstone from the Inver- 
keitbing quarries had been introduced inte Sheffield, and 
had found favour on account of its quietness and non- 
slipperiness. It, however, wears very rapidly, especially 
under traction-engine traffic or along tram lines. In one 
case where it was laid under the latter condition it wore 
à іп. below the level of the rails in less than 12 months. 
The paving immediately abutting upon the rails was then 
taken up and relaid with a hit-and-miss course of granite 
sets next to each rail to equalise the wear a little. It is 
now less than two years since the relaying, but the Inver- 
keithing is from т} in. to 2 in. below the level of the 
granite, and will soon need to be taken up. Mr. Wike said 
that his experience tended strongly to prove that no 
material would stand next to tram lines but granite, and 
even that, after a time, became grooved. 


0 the visit of the members of the Incorporated Associa- 
r 


— ويه‎ 
AUSTRALIAN TIMBER EXPORTS. 


LTHOUGH Australia possesses several of tlie largest 
known areas of forest country, abounding with timbers 
оба most useful character, principally hardwoods, and 
therefore suitable for many purposes for which the soft 
woods of northern Europe and America are unfitted, the 
export trade in the same remains in an undeveloped con- 
dition, save in Westetn Australia, where considerable 
uantities of jarrah and other hardwoods are annually 
Shipped to South Africa, Europe, and elsewhere. In New 
South Wales, notwithstanding the great natural resources 
of the colony, the value of the timber imported is greatly 
in excess of that exported. According to Mr. Coghlan, 
the New South Wales Government Statistician, the bulk 
of the timber which comes into the colony consists of pines 
and other soft woods, the native pine being in some 
respects inferior to Oregon and Kauri, but there are other 
softwoods equal to any of the timbers imported. The 
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unanimously :—'* That this meeting renews its expression 
of warm approval of the Plumbers' Registration Bill, being 
of opinion that the passing of the Bill is essential to the 
continuance of the registration movement—a movement 
which, it is generally admitted, is rendering important 
services to the public health." 


THe Urban District Council for Withington (Manchester) 
decided to construct new outfall and sewage disposal 
works at an estimated cost of /86,455. This estimate did 
not include the cost of dealing with tbe storm water of the 
districts of Chorlton-cum-Hardy and Whalley Range, for 
which a further scheme would be necessary. Application 
is to be made to the Local Government Board for sanction 


to borrow £86,000. 


Turk Lord Bishop of Dover has recently unveiled a 
memorial window at the parish church, Goodnestone, 
Kent. Itcommemorates the late Miss Emma Lawrence, 
The subject of the window is “ St. Gregory and the Angles 
in the slave market at Rome." It occupies the entire 
space of the three lights displaced in the east-end wall of 
the church. The window was designed by Dr. Sebastian 
Evans, of Dover, and executed by Mr. T. W. Camm at his 
studio, Smethwick, near Birmingham. 


THE annual public meeting of the Perth branch of the 
National Registration of Plumbers was held at Perth on 
the 16th inst, when the subject of admission to the 
plumbers’ classes was discussed, and a deputation from the 
district council for the counties of Forfar, Perth, and Fife 
was present, and reported to the meeting that the council 
had before them a scheme under which apprentices coming 
forward to the classes, if not quite educationally fit to 
enter them, were to be taken in hand and given some pre- 
liminary teaching. 


À CIRCULAR letter has been addressed to the various local 
authoritjes throughout the country by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, drawing attention to the Small Dwellings 
Acquisition Act, 1899 (62 and 63 Vict., c. 44), which con- 
tains important provisions for facilitating the acquisition 
of small houses by persons who desire to reside in them, 
by enabling local authorities to advance, under certain 
conditions, part of the purchase money. The chief peints 
respecting these provisions are set forth in the circular. 

AT the Court of Common Council on the 19th inst., at 
the instance of the City Lands Committee, it was re 
solved to spend a sum not exceeding £17,000 in the 
erection of new stables for the Lord Mayor, new offices 
for weights and measures, and new drains and paving 
yard. Authority was given to the committee to purchase 
from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners the site of the 
Church of St. Michael Bassishaw in Basinghall Street for 
£36,000, the purchase money to be provided from funds 
belonging to the Corporation in the Court of Chancery, 
applicable to the purchase of freehold property. | 


THE Corporation of Southend are considering a gigantic 
scheme, which has been prepared by the borough 
surveyor, for the improvement of the promenade by the 
sea, the cost of which is likely to come to £300,000. It 15 
proposed to widen the Marine Parade immediately east of 
the pier, to construct a row of small shopsopening on to 
the path near the beach, and to carry a broad wall out 
from the Southchurch beach to the pier, enclosing a large 
space of the foreshore, thus providing a great marine lake, 
where water can always be kept in at a depth of 3 ft. or 
4 ] The wall which is to enclose this expanse of water 
will be бо ft. wide, and will form a promenade connecting 
the esplanades east and west of the pier. 


PATENTS 
DESIGNS TRADE MARKS 
WHITE & WOODINGTON, Patent Agents, 


Rooms 291—295, BIRKBECK BANK CHAMBERS, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, mc 
31 Years’ EXPEBIENCE. Hiomesr REFERENCES. МоОрЕВАТЕ CHARGES 


FULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION. 
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entirely of steel and iron. Тһе landing stage consists of 
massive baulks of pitch pine, مه‎ ft. in length, driven from 
15 ft. to 20 ft. into the bed of the sea. It was designed 
by Mr. E. Matheson, of Walbrook. An electric car runs 
the whole length of the pier. Formerly this car was pro- 
pelled by a sail, and, in the absence of wind, by manual 
labour. This is the third pier that Herne Bay has 
possessed. Тһе first, which was opened іп May, 1832, 
lasted for 30 years, but was ultimately eaten away. The 
second was opened in August, 1873, by Sir Sidney Water- 
low. The present pier, which was begun three years ago, 
is likely to last for a very long time, for it is constructed 
on the latest models, and with the best materials. At the 
entrance, a few hundred feet from the pavilion, isa plat- 
form, which is widened out to admit of a good concert- 
room being erected, and during the past season a marquee 
placed there has been crowded nightly by visitors. A 
number of other necessary improvements are contemplated 
in Herne Bay. 


en 


JOTTINGS. 


HE Hanley Town Council have adopted a scheme for 
the provision of 2,500 square yards of bacteria filters 
at the sewage works at an estimated cost of £2,000. 


Mzssns. E. H, SHoRLAND & BROTHER, of Manchester, have 
just supplied their patent Manchester grates to the convent, 


Norwich. 


A NEW church has been built at Westwood, in the parish 
of Selston, Derbyshire. The church provides accommoda- 
tion for 356 worshippers. Mr. P. 11. Cary, of Derby, 
was the architect, and Mr. William Salt, of Ripley, the 


builder. ۱ 


mi eee 


THE carpenters of New York have, according to the 
Central News, declared a general strike for an increase in 
wages. Six thousand men are affected. Itisthe largest 
strike in the trade that has occurred for a dozen years. 


Тнв Improvement Committee of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion contemplate an important street improvement in 
south-west Manchester, in the Hume district, which 
would greatly benefit the neighbourhood of Brook's Bar. 
The estimated cost is about (100,000. 


А new Presbyterian church has just been opened for 
worship at Nottingham. It has cost 74,500, will seat 
450 persons, and was designed by Messrs. Brewill & 
Baily, of Nottingham. Mr. Thomas Cuthbert, of Hyson 


Green, was the builder. 


Sir JouN BRUNNER, says the London Май, has presented 
to the Commune of Bulach, in Zurich, in memory of his 
father, who was a burgher of the Commune, the sum of 
£ 4,800 for the erection of a hospital. He has also given 
£1,000 to the Swiss National Museum for the decoration 


of the treasure chamber. 


SOME / 2,000,000 is to be expended by the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company upon the doubling of their 
line from Normanton to Todmorden, a distance of some 
3o miles. The company have just let a contract to Messrs. 
Baldry & Yerburgh, of London, for the construction of a 
new tunnel in connection with the Woolley Tunnel on the 
Barnsley branch, the amount of the contract being 


£170,000. 


Tur Bermondsey Vestry have deferred their project to 
make additions and alterations at a cost of about £8,000, 
to the Town Hall, in order to get a dramatic licence for 
the building. The matter was debated at great length at 
the Vestry's meeting on the 18th inst., when, in view of the 
heavy cost of the proposed alterations, it was decided b 

41 votes to 32 to refer the whole matter to the new Borough 


Council. 
Ат the ninth annual public meeting of registered plumbers 


in the counties of Aberdeen, Kincardine, and Banff, held 
last week at Aberdeen, the following resolution was carried 
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to cheapen his work. It is, therefore, all the more advis- 
able to scan very low tenders with some degree of mis- 
trust, and certainly to avoid the employment of their 
authors without some very satisfactory guarantee as to 
their bona fides. 11 architects act with business prudence 
and common sense, there is no need for them to keep a 
black list, nor should it be necessary for local authorities 
to do so either if they are properly served by their expert 
advisers. 
— ھے‎ VE 


IMPROVING MARGATE. 


ONSIDERABLE improvements are being effected at 
C Margate ina leisurely kind of way. The big storm 
ot some two years ago which swept away the Marine 
Palace, and wrought such havoc with the cliffs in the 
immediate vicinity, besides doing great damage to the pier 
itself, is responsible for the new sea wall which bas now 
been built to protect the cliffs close to the town. In the 
place of the defunct Marine Palace is to rise a Kursaal, the 
foundations of which have already been laid, and the 
superstructure begun. We hope this enterprise may prove 
more successful than similar ventures we have known in 
other seaside towns. The reconstruction of the hotel facing 
the pier has also been carried out. In the centre of the 
town the old market-place has been entirely reconstructed 
through the generosity of a lady. Instead of being all 
given over to market purposes as before, there have now 
been provided municipal offices, in addition to the covered 
market space, These offices were much needed. Archi- 
tecturally this block of buildings is no ornament to the 
town. Probably we shall be told in answer to this that 
use rather than ornament was the end chiefly desired and 
aimed at— which may be quite true; and we are glad that 
the designer did not attempt the ornamental, for his talents, 
whatever else they may be, are certainly not architectural. 
Still the building, such as it is, must be accounted as an 
improvement, and a gain to the town. 

The extension of the borough boundaries has given to 
Margate considerable additional territory in the Clifton- 
ville neighbourhood, and within the past few years a large 
amount of building has been carried on in this district. 
New roads have been made in all directions, and London 
suburban villadom bas spread itself all over the place. 
The utter ugliness of the whole business is appalling ۲ 
Naturally all this fine stretch of high land overlooking the 
sea lent itself to a picturesque disposal of well designed 
houses. Instead of this, however, there are the usual long 
rows of very red brick abortions with much cast-iron rail- 
ings and tiled forecourts! In fact the new Margate is, if 
anything, more intolerably ugly than the old. No doubt 
it may seem a somewhat thankless task to put anything of 
architecture into lodging - houses. But we venture to 
think it could have been done on the new building estates 
at Margate with commercial, as well as artistic, advantage. 
We are told that the lodging-house business is sadly over- 
done, and that there is only one really busy month in the 
year, and that is August. So that there wasa chance on the 
new estates to build for permanent residents ; but the 
building speculators have thought otherwise, and the 
newer Cliftonville will be for the greater part simply an 
extension of the lodging-house area. 

Margate now boasts of a park—the Dane Park— which 
was given to the town by a private donor, the cost of the 
land and its laying out being estimated at £10,000. 
We cannot say we admire it at present. For 
the most part it is a bare and rather desolate- 
looking piece of land, though one portion has been 
dealt with after the usual method of modern park forma. 
tion. Possibly at some future time it may become more of 
a place of natural beauty than it is at present. One good 
thing the Corporation have done has been to obtain posses- 
sion of sufficient land all along the front of the cliffs to 
make a really wide promenade. Опе of the best features 
of Margate, next to its admirable sands, is this walk along 
the clifis, and the Corporation do well to care for and 
develop it. Another rea] and much-needed improvement 
has been commenced, viz., the laying of the electric tram- 
ways, which will connect Margate with Westgate and 
Broadstairs. There has been great need for some means 
of regular, easy, and cheap intercommunication between 
these places, and the tramways will not only provide this, 
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The Royal Institute of British Architects. 


HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS —Examina- 
tions will be held on the following dates :— 
THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 7TH and 8TH NovEMBER, 1899. 
Applications must be sent in before the 14TH OCTOBER. 
HE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on the 7TH, 8TH, 9TH and 10TH 
NovEMBER, 1899. Applications must be sent in before the 14TH OCTOBER. 
THE FINAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS from the 17TH TO THE 24TH 
NOVEMBER, inclusive. Applications must be sent in before the 28TH 


OCTOBER. 
The Testimonies of Study, &c., with the necessary fees, should accompany 
the applications, all of which are to be addressed to F فو‎ 
OCKE, 
No. 9, Conduit Street, London, W. Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
UILDING SURVEYING. — EXAMINATIONS for CERTIFICATES of 
COMPETENCY to act as DISTRICT SURVEYOR under the London Building 
Act, 1891, and ав BUILDING SURVEYOR under Local Acts and Authorities, will 
be held in London on the 26TH AND 27TH OcroBER Applications will be 
received until the 12TH Осговвв. Full particulars and forms of application 
may be obtained from the undersigned, 
W. J. LOCKE, 


Е Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
The Royal Institute of British Architects, 
$, Conduit Street, London, W. 
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FAITHLESS CONTRACTORS. 


HERE are many contractors who will give almost any 
T kind of an estimate provided they can obtain a job, 
trusting to be able hereafter to adjust the conditions to 
meet the circumstances that may arise. Of course, they 
are well enough aware that their cutting-out prices would 
not bear the strain of hard and fast conditions of contract. 
So they trust to the сһапсе of securing a little extension of 
time, or the possibility of picking up a few “extras” to 
protect them from eventual loss. This confidence is not 
generally misplaced, for there is nothing more vexatious 
than to have to change one's builder in the middle or 
towards the close of a job. It means loss in more ways 


than one, and upsets everything all round. As a rule, 


therefore, the contractor gets his little extra considera- 
tions, upon which eventuality his estimate is really based. 
It is not fair, of course, either for the tenderers who sub- 
mit a proper estimate or to the building owner, that such 
a procedure should be allowed. When a man signs a 
contract and agrees to a certain price, he should be held 
to his bargain, except in a case of exceptional and untoward 
circumstances. In a case we recall, where a contractor 
had failed to ascertain the real nature of the foundation 
soil of a certain building he had to erect, he sought for 
compensation on the score of the treacherous and difficult 
nature of the foundations; but he was held to his legal 
bond and practically ruined. This was a hard case, and, 
though the contractor was at fault, some allowance might 
have been made, seeing that the cost would have been 
largely increased had another contractor been employed. 
But it was a municipal authority who had to deal with 
the matter, and so, presumably, they had no option but to 
hold the man to his contract. 

Теге certainly ought, however, to be fair control over 
those contractors who tender for a job at prices they know 
they could not work at if they faithfully fulfilled their 
contract. And we sympathise therefore with the move- 
ment which is stated to be on foot amongst local authorities 
toinstitute a black list of those contractors who fail to 
satisfactorily carry out their contracts. One would like, 
however, to make it impossible to act unjustly towards a 
man who might happen to be more unfortunate than 
sinful. The remedy is not a pleasant one, though it 
might be effective for its purpose. Generally speaking, the 
enforcement of penalties is hopeless, since such contractors 
are usually * men of straw," or cannot be got rid of with- 
out a great deal of trouble and expense. The best plan 
1s really to have nothing whatever to do with such con- 
tractors, and to this end it is as well to know who's who. 
Where good work is desired there can be no question as 
to the supreme importance of employing a reliable con- 
tractor, and this is the sort of man who will not be likely 
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H. Fellowes Prynne, F.R.I.B.A., delivers the inaugural 
address as president. The distribution of prizes will also 
take place. The courses of lectures and classes begin on 
the gth of October. 


А counsR of lectures on “ Sanitary Building Construction " 
will be given under the auspices of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Carpenters at Carpenters' Hall, London Wall, 
during October and November next. The course of 
lectures will be followed by an examination. Professor T. 
Roger Smith, Professor Henry Robinson, Mr. Thomas 
Blashill, Mr. Keith D. Young, and Mr. James Bartlett are 


the lecturers. 


А MEETING of the committee having in hand the erection 
of the proposed technical college for Wigan and district, 
at an estimated expenditure of £40,000 was held last week, 
when Mr. Briggs, of the firm of Messrs. Briggs & Wols- 
tenholme, the architects, who won the competition for the 
new buildings, was in attendance, and reported that he 
hoped to be in a position to ask for tenders for the carry- 
ing out of the work in a couple of months. 


Tue Gladstone Memorial Committee at Blackburn, have 
received word from Mr. Adams Acton, sculptor, that the 
statue he is executing for them would be completed and 
fixed, ready for the unveiling ceremony by the Earl of 
Aberdeen, by the first week in November. The fund now 
amounts to £2,154, and it was decided to appeal for an 
additional £750 to found a Gladstone scholarship at the 
Technical School. 


Ir is said that much indignation is being expressed in 
Rotherhithe at the delay on the part of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in sanctioning what is locally known as the 
Braddon Street area rehousing scheme, by which 550 
people are to be provided with dwellings, one half of the 
houses to be erected before the other half of the area is 
cleared. The cost is estimated at £30,000. All arrange- 
ments have been completed, and the Vestry is ready to 
proceed with the work at once. "They are, however, com- 
pelled to wait for the order of the Local Government 


Board. 


Тне Park Row Syndicate building, New York, recently 
completed, is a 26-storeyed building from the ground level 
to the main roof ; five storeys are contained in each of two 
towers at either side, and one storey in each home. In 
addition, there is a tenement and sub.cellar below ground, 
making a total of 34 storeys in all. The height of the 
building is 424 ft. Pile foundations are used throughout, 
the total weight of the building being computed at about 
65,000 tons. 

Last April the bricklayers’ labourers at Leicester struck 
work through the employers refusing an advance of wages. 
The parties appealed to the Board of Trade, and S. W. 
Markby officiated as arbitrator. On Saturday he awarded 
an increase of wages from 6d. to 64d. per hour, the 
employers to reinstate old workmen, and the unionists not 
to interfere with non-unionists. 

AFTER much speculation and many announcements 
respecting the future ownership of the Lakes of Killarney, 
it is some satisfaction to find a definite statement made 
that the lakes will be put up to public auction on 
November 2oth next. 


Tug Falmouth Town Council have been advised by Dr. 
Buchanan the Local Government Board Inspector, who 
has been investigating the circumstances and sanitary 
condition of the town attending the recent outbreak of 
typhoid fever, to warn householders to boil all water 
obtained from the public supply, recommends them to 
appoint a thoroughly efficient sanitary officer to deal with 
the defective drains, and urges that the sewers sball be 
constantly flushed with carbolic. Dr. Buchanan returns 
to Falmouth again for further investigation. The council 
appear, according to all accounts, to be remarkably su- 
pine in the matter. Perhaps they will be less so when 
the Local Government Board sends them their medical 
inspector's report, with recommendations based thereon. 


but will prove a great boon as a convenient means of 
conveyance between the station end of the town and 
Cliftonville. Ж. 

The question of an improved water supply is being dealt 
with, and experimental] borings have been made. It was 
anticipated that the deep boring would yield a larger 
supply than the one at shallower depth. The water, how- 
ever, was found to be too salt to be fit for use, and it is 
probable that the deep boring will have to be abandoned. 
To Londoners the existing water supply is not altogether 
palatable, for it is distinctly brackish, more so at some 
times than others. It is satisfactory to know that the new 
sewerage system has been a great boon to the town, and 
has worked with great smoothness and efficiency. The 
macadam roads are all kept in excellent repair, and clean- 
liness is a characteristic of all the Margate roads and 


streets. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 
«THE Council offer as first prize the carrying out of the 

works by the architect whose plans are approved os 
terms to be agreed: second prize, £20; third prize, £10.” 
This offer is made by the Elland Urban District Council in 
connection with the competition instituted by them for 
new public baths. We have italicised the words “ оп 
terms to be agreed" because they raise a doubt in our 
mind as to what they really imply. They may mean, of 
course, the usual terms of 5 per cent. on the outlay, or they 
may mean a bargaining for terms less than those prescribed 
in the R.I.B.A. schedule of charges. Intending competitors 
would do well to ascertain what is really meant. For, 
supposing the author of the first-placed design declines the 


terms proposed by the Council, what is his compensation ? 


This is a point competitors ought to have settled before 
they engage in the competition. It is also 0 ۵ 
that the second and third premiums buy outright the 
designs in respect to which they are awarded. And further, 
“the Council are to be the absolute judges of the merits of 
the plans, &c." These conditions suggest caution оп the 
part of those thinking of entering the competition. 

Inr Paignton (Devon) Urban District Council offer 
premiums of £15 and £5 for the two best designs sub- 
mitted in compeution for a pavilion and bandstand, to 
accommodate 400 persons, and to cost not more than 
£800. The “designs, plans, and specifications are to 
become the absolute property of the Council.” This is a 
very thin offer indeed! Twenty pounds for two sets of 
designs with detailed plans and specifications for a building 
to accommodate 400 people sounds fairly cheap ! 


THERE is to be a limited competition at Bingley, near 
Leeds, for a new fire brigade station. The amount of the 
premiums is likewise limited—viz., £10 and £5. This is 
by no means an attractive bid for architecture—or 


architects. 


THERE is perhaps something to be said for the sum- 
marised arrangements of architectural facts such as 
several authors are aiming at nowadays. The latest 
sample is “А Manual of Historic Ornament ” by Richard 
Glazier, А.К.І.В.А., headmaster of the Municipal School 
of Art, Manchester, just issued by Mr. B. F. Batsford, 
price 5s. net. This quarter contains 470 illustrations by 
the author, which with type are all condensed into 136 
pages. The illustrations are carefully drawn in line by 
the author, and admirably clear good type is used. The 
characteristics of styles seem to be lucidly set forth, 
considering the small space at disposal, but we fancy later 
styles might have been a little expanded, even at the expense 
of earlier ones, as, for instance, the ranging character of the 
French Renaissance, as it came down through Francois 
Premier, Louis Treize, Quinze, Seize, to the Empire period 
—these cannot of course be at all realised without some 
slight illustration. The author's treatment of the Italian 
Renaissance is wonderfully well managed within the eight 
pages at his disposal. This well got-up little text-book is 
one we can well recommend to the student. 


Tuz Architectural Association commence their sessional 
meetings next Friday evening, October 6th, when Mr. G. 


ary 


The city of Gloucester is seeking to considerably extend 
her borders. A committee of the city Council has reported 
on the subject, and recommends the annexation of nearly 
7,000 acres of county territority whereby the rateable 
value of the city would be increased from £ 180,000 
to £225,000, and 7,500 persons would be added to the 
present population of 43,000. The Council have instructed 
the committee to further report on the subject. 


THE Manchester City Council have already decided in the 
municipalisation of the tramways in the city. The Tram- 
ways committee decided on Tuesday to recommend the 
corporation to seek powers for the borrowing of £860 ooo 
for the acquisition of the tramways, and their conversion 
to a system of electric propulsion. The committee at the 
same time agreed to decline the offer of the tramways 
company to continue the lease of the lines for another 10 
years at an annual rent of £50,000. Evidently the Cor- 
poration anticipate making a good thing out of the tram- 
ways. 


A vERY important point in regard to the running of 
vehicles propelled by steam along the common roads was 
raised by Mr. J. I. Thornycroft, F.R.S., in a paper read 
before the mechanical section at the recent British 
Association meetings. Mr. Thornycroft, referring to the 
restriction still put upon self-propelled vehicles by the law, 
said that the clause pressing most hardly was that 
restricting the weight of the vehicle unladen to less than 
three tons. Merchants and manufacturers insisted on 
loads of from five to ten tons being dealt with, but it was 
commercially impossible to build a durable vehicle within 
the limits ofthe tare, although one might be constructed 
that would perform the service on trial runs. In France 
makers were allowed greater latitude. In Lancashire ten- 
ton loads were carried daily on horse-drawn lorries ata 
speed of two miles an hour. Steam-driven vehicles would 
transport greater loads at more than twice the speed and 
at about one-half the cost if the Act were amended in a 
satisfactory manner. A steam vehicle with a gross load 
of 164 tons, ten tons of which would be useful load, would 
require leading wheels 5 in. wide, and driving wheels 74 in. 
wide. Another plea for greater weight of vehicles was 
founded on the need for durability. In order to meet the 
regulations many expensive modes of construction had to 
be followed, and the use of so costly a material as 
aluminium had to be introduced. The important question 
of wheel construction was dealt with in the paper, and the 
author said he now used wooden wheels of special con- 
struction, and ‘having iron or steel tires for the goods 
wagons, but indiarubber tires for passenger vehicles. 


DiscussiNc this paper it was urged by one speaker that 
there would be no excessive damage to the road if tires 
were sufficiently wide. Sir Alexander Binnie, engineer to 
the London County Council, pointed out that, though the 
London streets would stand very heavy loads, the bridges 
and culverts on country roads were often not capable of 
carrying excessive weights. Professor Fitzgeral і remarked 
that in Ireland they had some of the worst roads in the 
world (except the Thames Embankment) and this had an 
important bearing on the adhesion of the tires. An 
improperly made road was far more expensive to keep up 
tban one constructed on engineering principles. It seems 
to us there would ¡be need for particular attention being 
paid to the formati»n and maintenance of roadways if 
steam-propelled goods traffic became general. 


Tug Wearside Company's extensive coal and iron property 
in the north is to be purchased by Sir Christopher C. 
Furness for the sum of £750,000. After the works have 
undergone improvement it is the intention. of Sir С. 
Furness and his financial friends interested in the'purchase 
to offer the concern to the public. 


Тнк township of Hunmanby, a village between Scar- 
borough and Bridlington, will in future be lighted with 
electroid gas, the new illuminant, which, it is claimed by 
the Scarborough District Lighting Company, Limited, 
will revolutionise the lighting of villages, urban districts, 
and country mansions. Electroid gas is acetylene with 
the admixture of inert matter and a proportion of oxygen. 


. Its manufacture is simple, and the gas can be delivered 


— 
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TvPHoIp fever appears to have broken out in a severe 
epidemic form at Tring, though fortunately so far attended 
with but few deaths. The fever spreading rapidly after 
the first case was discovered, and in one street alone over 
60 cases have been notified. The total population of the 
whole place is about 5,000 persons. It is stated that the 
doctors ascribe the outbreak to the polluted state of the 
wells, the water of which became unfit for consumption 
owing to the heavy rains following the long drought. 


Our of тоо samples of the milk sold in their district, 
examined by an experienced bacteriologist, the Hackney 
Vestry have ascertained that 22 per cent. of the samples 
so examined were infected with tubercle bacilli—the 
active cause of consumption. The vestry have every 
reason to believe that these samples are fairly representa- 
tive of the whole of the cows’ milk sold to the public in 
Hackney. Under these circumstances they point out the 
risks the public run in using raw milk, and warn them 
that milk infected with tubercle bacilli is capable of caus- 
ing consumption in those who consume it without previous 
sterilizing, and to strongly advise the public to boil or 
otherwise sterilize all milk before use. 


Tug death is announced of Mr. Edward Case, a civil 
engineer, who has made a great name for himself in con- 
nection with groyning for sea defence. Mr. Case was 
appointed expenditor of Romney Marsh Level in May, 
1890. The sea wall was then in a very dangerous con- 
dition. From 1872 to 1890 the low-water mark had 
advanced 400 ft., although £70,000 had been spent during 
this period to maintain the wall. Mr. Case recommended 
a system of groyning which (according to a writer in the 
Times) the authorities would not sanction on account of 
the cost. Other works carried out were unavailing, and 
after £20,000 had been spent to renovate the wall on the 
old principle, and after other engineers had been called in, 
the authorities left the matter in the hands of their expen- 
ditor. Since then Mt. Case has carried out his system 
of groyning, and there are now 170 groynes, varying from 
350 ft. to 1,000 ft. in length, extending a total length of 
ten miles, the effect of which has been to raise the fore- 
shore in some places as much as 8 ft., and an average of 
4 ft. 6 in. throughout. The low water-mark has been 
thrown back beyond the limit in 1872. So successful was 
Mr. Case that he was called in to advise and carry out his 
system in many places round the United Kingdom—New 
Romney, Deal, Folkestone, Lowestoft, Cromer, Shering- 
ham, Eastbourne, Blackpool, also on the Irish coast, and 
at Ostend. 


Leicester furnishes us with a striking example of 
municipal enterprise. The corporation have just com- 
pleted their 21 years’ ownership of the gas supply for the 
town and district, and during that period, after payment 
of all interest charges, keeping the works in a perfect state 
of repair out of revenue, the net profit had been 
£539,940, which had been handed over for the benefit of 
the town. The price to the consumers had been reduced 
from 2s. 10d. to 2s. 4d. per 1,000 ft., and meter rents had 
been abolished. During the last half-year the net profits 
were £20,017, and, after paying £4,722 to the sinking fund, 
£15,295 would be handed over in relief of the rates. The 
corporation also control the electric lighting of the town, 
and a further extension of this branch had just been com- 
pleted at a cost of £91,531 without taking anything out of 


the rates. Another £100,000 would be spent in a few 
months, The capital of the gas undertaking at present 
was £867,601. А proposal will be submitted at the next 


meeting of the town council for tbe establishment of a 
municipal telephonic exchange. 


Тнв Bradford Corporation owns the gasworks and sup- 
ples customers at low rates, whilst charging nothing at 
all for public lighting. Notwithstanding this, however, a 
clear profit of £11,000 has been made in six months. By 
comparison, Shoreditch’s £7,000 earned on electric light- 
Ing undertakings during the year looks small. But 


by utilising the waste steam from the engines for the pur- 
po of heating the baths a further economy of گر‎ 1,800 is 
effected, 
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ABoUT a quarter of a century ago the Boston and 
Providence Railroad Station was built at Park Square. 
This was one of the very early works of Messrs. Peabody & 
Stearns, the architects. Gothic in style, the material being 
brick and stone, it has stood the test of time well, and 
served its purpose admirably. In consequence of the 
amalgamation of the railroads in the South Station this 
building will be no longer required. А movement is on 
foot to convert it into a market building, and it seems 


likely this will be carried out. 


— 


Tuz Back Bay District Station at Dartmouth Street is 
now far enough advanced to be utilised, hence the 
abandonment of the Providence Station. 


THE building trade is generally good, and the outlook still 
more promising. During the summer many collegiate and 
school buildings have been erected, and many important 
new buildings are planned for next year at Princeton 
University, McGill University, and elsewhere. 


THE work of Winslow Homer, the artist, finds the 
highest recognition at the present time. The artists and 
critics have been for once unanimous in their estimate of 
his work, ranking him next to George Inness. The 
Century Magazine for September has engraved his ** Lookout," 
which is owned by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and 
his ** Maine Coast," owned by Frederic A. Bell. 

۸ COLLECTION of ancient and modern engravings, books on 
art, and other works have been bequeathed to the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts by Mr. W. P. Babcock. 


From all the iron districts come reports of great 
activity, consequent on the demands for structural iron 
and steel. Philadelphia has suffered from the scarcity, 
and the big shipyards have been compelled to lay off 
hundreds of men because of delay in the arrival of 
material. Large building concerns have tried to contract 
with local companies for structural steel to be delivered 
a year from now, at prevailing prices, but the proposals 
were refused. In Canada railroad bridge construction bas 
had to be postponed. The demand is so far ahead of 
the output that it will take months for the trade to catch up. 


— ee — — 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
Ву CHARLES E. GRITTON, A.M.LC.E. ' 


Paur's PATENTS. 


e value of a Transvaal patent is somewhat uncertain, 
as apparently Kruger can give a monopoly of the manu- 
facture of the patented article to someone else! Messrs. 
Read, Holliday & Sons, Limited, of Huddersfield, having 
bought the Transvaal patents for the making of calcium 
carbide, were about to start works there, but find that wily 
Paul has conferred a monopoly of the manufacture and 
sale of this product on a rival firm, who coolly offer to sell 
their “rights? (?) to the legal holders of the patent for a 
trifle of £15,000. The only consolation they obtain is the 
advice to appeal to the Transvaal law courts (save the 
mark !), and so put more money in the pockets of Dutch 
tricksters, we suppose. 

COLLECTIVE Ехнівіт AT Paris. 
The British Fire Prevention Committee are arranging 
an important exhibit at the International Exhibition, 
representing our fire-resisting materials, appliances, an 
construction. It is the first of the kind, and the. Royal 
Commission, realising the national value of the idea, has 
allotted the requisite space gratuitously. All applications, 
British and colonial, to be represented, must reach the 
committee by October 7th. The last report just issued is 
an important one, as it deals with testing a floor by the 
Columbian Fireproofing Company, of New York, and 5 
the first instance of an American firm presenting its work 
to this committee for examination. ` 


MossBERG ROLLER BEARINGS. 
These were awarded the first prize for the best and most 


efficient roller bearings at the Automobile Club show at 


Richmond. Samples may be seen at 6, Victoria Street, 
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throngh any ordinary gas main pipes at the ordinary pres- 
sure. It can be measured by means of gas meters, and 
charged for in the same way as is the custom where 
ordinary coal gas is used. It is a light of great purity and 
brilliancy. The Scarborough District Lighting Company 
propose to light a considerable number of villages through- 
out Yorkshire with the new gas. 


As to the difficulty experienced by the London County 
Council anent the maintenance of Victoria Embankment, 
the London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
obtained some interesting figures. Of the three embank- 
ments on the Thames, viz., the Victoria, the Albert, and 
the Chelsea, the former is the largest, being about one and 
& quarter mile long, as compared with one mile and three- 
quarter mile for the Albert and Chelseaembankments respec- 
tively. This difference in size must be borne in mind when 
considering the following figures, but such difference is too 
small to account for the tremendous excess in the cost of 
maintenance of the Victoria over that of the two other 
embankments. For the three years ended 31st March, 
1898, the amounts expended by the Council for the main- 
tenance of the Victoria Embankment were in 1897.8 
£7,247, in 1856-7 £7,215, and £8,411 in 1895-6, whereas 
the Albert Embankment only cost £2,284, £444, and £854, 
and the Chelsea £459, £293, and £393. It will be noticed 
that the cost of the Victoria Embankment far exceeds the 
total cost of the remaining two. This is to some extent 
accounted for by the heavy expense incurred in remetalling 
the Victoria Embankment, an item which is remarkable by 
its absence in the case of the Albert and Chelsea. The 
amounts spent for remetalling during the same years on the 
first-named roadway were £3,257, 42,883, and £4,259. 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 
By R. BROWN, Jus. 


HE final meeting of the jury for the Phoeby A. Hearst 

` Architectural Competition was held іп San Francisco 
on September ist. The result has just been announced. 
The fitst prize has been awarded to M. Bernard, the Paris 
architect, who will receive 10,009 dols. for his plans, in 
addition to the customary architect's fees for the carrying 
out of the work. The ultimate cost of these new buildings, 
which are for the University of California, will exceed 
15,000,000 dols. The decision of the jury was unanimous. 
Other prizes were assigned to the following architects: 
Howell, Stokes & Hornbostel, 0] New York, 4,000 dols. ; 
Des Pardelles & Codman, of Boston, 3,000 dols.; Howard 
& Caldwell, of New York, 2,000 dols.; Lord, Hewlitt & 
Hull, of New York, 1,000 dols. The competition was 
begun two years ago, and has already cost Mrs. Hearst 


about 200,000 dols. 


Two more great hotels, rivalling in grandeur the Waldorf- 
Astoria, will be built in Fifth Avenue, New York, as soon 
as negotiations are completed. One will be built between 
Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh Streets, and the other, 
probably the most imposing, will cover the entire block 
between Fifty-first and Filty-second Streets and Fifth 
Avenue and Madison Avenue. These buildings, together 
with the new home for the Republican Club, which is 
to be built in Fifty-first Street corner, will mean an outlay 
on Fifth Avenue of more than 10,000,000 dols. 

Тне old masonic temple at the corner of Tremont Street 
and Boylston Street, facing the Common, having been 
taken down, a new buildiog by Messrs. Loring & Phipps, 
architects, has been erected in its place. "This has a front 
of gray freestone; it is simple in style with no marked 
individuality of character, and nothing externally to 
indicate its purpose. The building will be dedicated this 


month. 


Іт is said that the buildings forming the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo (two of which are by Boston 
atchitects), will differ from. anything hitherto constructed, 
inasmuch as they will be of “ brilliant and bright colour,” 


probably а contrast to the “ White City" that was | 


built at Chicago. 


THE CooLGARDIE WATER SCHEME, EE 

The Agent-General for West Australia—having been 
informed that a report is being spread that the Govern- 
ment of the colony have been unable to construct the 
Mundaring Reservoir owing to engineering difficulties, 
and consequently have determined to abandon the above 
scheme—contradicts this rumour, and states that his last 
advices informed him that the foundations of the reservoir 
are quite satisfactory, and the work of cementing would 
proceed rapidly ; that the first pipes would soon be delivered, 
and the undertaking pushed on with all speed. 


MORE Ілснт ۰ 


The Board of Trade have confirmed an order empower- 
ing the construction of such in the county of Aberdeen, 
between Fraserburgh and St. Combs; in the county of 
Essex, near and in Southend; in the county of Hamp- 
shire,between Cosham, Purbrook,Horndean, and Waterloo- 
ville; and in the county of Montgomery, between 
Llanfair Caereinion and Welshpool. | 


UGANDA ۰ 
This has now been finished to Nairoba, 325 miles inland 
westward from the coast, and the traffic returns are 
reported satisfactory. 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS AND LIGHTING AT PLYMOUTH. ` 


The electric light and tramway system at Plymouth 
has been completed, and is now in operation. It is 
noteworthy that the Plymouth Corporation isthe first in 
the kingdom to commence with combined Lighting and 
tramway load. For lighting purposes about 21 miles of. 
cables have been laid. The Hoe and principal thorough- 
fares are lighted by arc lamps, while the connexions for 
private consumers equal about 8,000 eight-candle power 
lamps One section of the municipal tramways, about a 
mile and a half in length, has been equipped for “electric 
traction on the overhead system, and another section of 
similar length is to be taken in hand at once. Mr. J. H. 
Rider, the electrical engineer, claims that in Plymouth 
they are starting with the cheapest price ever charged at 
the beginning of an undertaking — namely, 44d. per unit 
for private consumers. The total load at the station, which 
is equivalent to nearly 17,000 eight-candle power lamps, 
is said to be a record for any station in this country for.a 
start. ۱ 


QUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 
H, HUNTLY-GORDON, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


R HUNTLY-GORDON has made a number of 
notable additions to our street architecture, which 
attract the attention of the architectural critic for their 
interest and refinement of detail His work generally 
indicates thought and care, and in several instances has 
had the advantage of very good sites, We have already 
illustrated some examples, and this week publish three 
more. 

A prominent building on a corner site at Nos 27, 274, 
29, and 294, Cannon Street, is Stafford House, lately com- 
pleted and occupied. It has attracted some special notice 
by reason of the excellent carved work thereon by Mr. 
Gilbert Seale. It is executed in Portland stone and red 
brick agreeably combined. Тһе roof is of red tiles, and the 
lower storey has a plinth of polished Labrador granite. 
The plan, wbich contains over so rooms in addition to the 
shops and basement, has been carefully thought out. Ihe 
structure was completed by Messrs. Ashby Brothers, the 
electric light and heating is by Messrs. Strode & Co., 
the wrought-ironwork by Messrs. Jones & Willis, and the 
lift by Richmond. 

Abchurch House forms one of the frontages of a large 
block of buildings belonging to Mr. Gordon, which 
will comprise 123, Cannon Street (already illustrated by 
us) Nos. 125 and 127, Cannon Street, and No. 4, Ab: 
church Yard. 14 will be executed in Mr. Gordon's usual 
grey terra cotta and red bricks, and will be roofed with 
tiles. 

No. 43. Essex Street, is Mr. Gordon's own freehold. 
The building was planned for a shop on the ground floor, 
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S.W., опе оҒ which has run 150,000 саг miles, and shows 
practically no wear. It is distinctly an English company, 
with works at Birmingham. 


GLASGOW EXHIBITION, 1001. 


It is already announced that Russia will be officially 
represented at this exhibition. M. Tatistchoff, agent of 
the Ministry of Russian Finance in London, has been 
appointed Russian General Commissioner to organise a 
Kussian department for the exhibition, At no other, 
outside of London, have so many foreign Governments been 
officially represented as will be the case here. 


NoN-FLAMMABLE Моор. 


Another paper of general interest read.before the British 
Association was by Mr. E. Marshall Fox, on the above 
subject, more particularly with regard to its use in war- 
ships. At the present time nearly all the woodwork of the 
principal United States battleships consists of this specially 
treated wood. 

HUXLEY ON ۰ 


The great scientist defined science as organised common 
sense, and men of science as common men drilled in the 
ways of common sense. 


FAST CROSS-CHANNEL STEAMER. 


At the British Association Dover meeting,the Hon. C. H. 
Parsons, M.Inst.C.E., the inventor of the steam turbine, 
read an interesting paper on the above. He is finishing a 
torpedo-boat destroysr, which is expected to reach her 
guaranteed speed of 35 knots under the normal conditions 
of forcing usual in such boats. He concluded by saying it 
would seem that the very great and unquestionable advant- 
ages to be derived from the adoption of the steam turbine 
system of propulsion for all fast passenger vessels will 
soon lead to the commencement of its general application, 
both in this and other countries, to this service. 


t GALVANUM.'' 


The makers of © Carbonising Coating," recently referred 
to in these columns—having found, as others have, that 
ordinary paints as used on steel, iron, and wood do not 
adhere satisfactorily to galvanised surfaces, owing probably 
to the combination of the metals on the surface of the iron 
and the treatment undergone in the process of galvanising, 
—have introduced ‘‘ Galvanum," which has given such 
satisfaction, after five years' use, that they now claim it to 
be the only paint made that will adhere to galvanised iron 
for years, and they give a guarantee of its effectiveness. 
One gallon will cover 500 square feet of surface, one coat. 
These two invaluable coatings will shortly be obtainable in 
this country. 


` DOING WITHOUT THE SuN! 


In London, alas! we often have to in autumn, I have 
received some beautiful samples of work from Messrs. 
Stodart & Notley, of 53 Victoria Street, S.W. Their 
photo-printing is managed entirely by electric light, which 
is not only quicker than sunlight, but avoids delay caused 
by dull weather—things worth remembering{when work 
presses. 

SAFE CoUPLING. 


Engineering gives two pictures of Hill's railway wagon- 
coupling and pole. А boy can manage it with one hand, 
leaving his other hand free for a lamp after dark. 


SEWAGE POLLUTION. 


The Lord Mayor of Leeds having written to the Mayor 
of Bradford calling attention to the quantity of crude 
sewage which was being discharged into the River Aireat 
Bradford, the mayor has replied, pointing out the difficul- 
ties under which the City Council is labouring, and stat- 
ing that every possible effort is being made to solve the 
sewage problem. 

WATER FOR HALIFAX. 


‚ It is contemplated to spend some £200,000 in improv- 
Ing the water supply. The Widdop Reservoir was com- 
menced in 1871, and took seven years constructing. Іп 
I876 steps were initiated for an extension of Walshaw 
Dean, and Parliamentary powers were obtained. 6 
were renewed in 1888, and again last year. The intention 
IS to make three new reservoirs at Walshaw Dean, giving 
an available supply of 2,500,000 gallons per diem. 
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and bacteriological laboratories, three research rooms 
balance, optical, and dark rooms, water and gas analysis 
rooms, three scientific work-rooms, observation, disinlec- 
tion, and incubating rooms, a reading-room, an extensive 
lecture theatre, the professor's private laboratory and 
retiring room, a class-room for senior students, a Care. 
taker's house of three apartments, &c., as well as basement 
accommodation for heating, incinerator, and water storage 
tank. The extract ventilation from the rooms and fittings 
will all be taken direct to the roof by means of fans, and 
the building generally will be heated by hot water. The 
flooring throughout will be fireproof. The walls of the 
principal elevations are to be built of grey stone ashlar 
from Doddington Quarry, lined with hollow brick inside. 
The exterior of the institution has been designed in a phase 
of classic Renaissance, taking the form of two end blocks 
connected by a recessed centre part. The roofs are to be 
covered with red tiles. The contracts having been 
arranged, the work will be commenced at once, the total 
cost of the institute being about /20,000, the amount given 
by the generous donor. А considerable portion of the 
ground, which altogether is about 250 ft. in length and 
110 ft, in breadth, will be reserved for extensions. The 
architects are Messrs. Leadbetter & Fairley, Edinburgh. 


A REPRODUCTION OF POMPEII. 


NE of the most captivating ideas in connection with 

| the many side shows at the forthcoming Paris Exhi- 
bition is the scheme of Chevalier Pesce, the architect of the 
Italian Embassy in Paris. “ M. Pesce proposes," says the 
Paris correspondent of the Times, “ to reconstitute Pompeii 
— not the Pompeii of the familiar ruins, but the brilliant 
city as it existed before the stream of fire of Vesuvius had 
buried it from sight. This project has been in preparation 
for the past two years, and the most distinguished names 
in France, the men most eminent in all branches of art and 
science, have unhesitatingly promised their support to M. 
Pesce. Another scheme, it is true, for the reproduction 
of the existing ruins were recently talked of, but this latter 
scheme failed to receive support and encouragement from 
the competent specialists who had so ardently adopted the 
idea, ав M. Pesce calls it, of Pompeii vivante. Pompeii 
undoubtedly is a name to conjure with, one of those magic 
words that have laid hold of the imagination of the world. 
Even in their existing state whoever has had the good 
fortune to visit the ruins of Pompeii has carried away an 
impression that nothing can efface, and has been haunted 
by the desire to behold once more the vanished city which 
1" و تہ‎ of recent times have partly brought to 

ght. 

“Тізе schemeof M. Pesceis an almost complete realisation 
of this dream. He proposes to restore to us the life of the 
forum, the camp, the gladiators, the Temple of Isis, the 
theatre bordering on the forum, the numerous shops and 
public baths, and all those houses, squares, and open 
spaces where formerly were concentrated the life, the 
activity, the pleasures, the celebrations and public 
spectacles which made this watering-place by the 
Mediterranean one of the most attractive spots in the 
Italian peninsula. No detail in the life of Pompeii known 
to archzology in the period before the disappearance of 
the ancient town seems likely to be neglected in this 
magical evocation, and the spectator wandering across the 
city will find himself suddenly in the midst of that ancient 
life which, without this artificial aid, it would be so 
difficult even for the most learned imaginations to evoke. 
Numerous actors, in costumes archzologically accurate, 
will give to the city its former animation. The forum is 
to be crowded with a constantly moving throng. The 
arena will be given up to the gladiatorial combat. The 
lines of shops will offer the most varied products for sale. 
The charlatans and hawkers will scream their wares in 
the streets. Chariot wheels will follow the deep-dug ruts 
in the stone highways. The mysteries will be celebrated 
in the Temple of Isis. Orators wil harangue the crowd 
in the public squares— in fact, the whole town, re-peopled, 
will rise from the ashes beneath which it was buried in 
one of the most terrible of catastrophes," 
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and suites of offices on the upper floors; it is occupied by 


the London Building Trades’ Exhibition Company, and 
has since been sold by Mr. Gordon to the Marquis of 
Salisbury. The front was executed in grey terra cotta, 
the same as at Parliament Street and Moorgate Court ; the 
bricks used for the front were specially made, red terra 
cotta sand-faced bricks, working six courses to the foot. 
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GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ta opening meeting of the 22nd session of this asso- 
ciation was held on the 19th inst., when the president, 
Mr. John Fairweather, A.R.I.B.A., delivered his opening 
address on “Тһе Association and its Work." Briefly 
reviewing the many changes which had taken place in the 
21 years of its history, the president, whilst acknowledging 
the vast increase in the membership, had to complain of a 
0 decrease of interest taken in the association 
y its members, draughtsmen, craftsmen, and juniors. 
Particularly the latter, the very class for whose benefit 
the association was originally instituted. He enumerated 
the various benefits to be derived from the association, 
both architectural and social, and pointed out that if each 
member would come forward, join hands with the com- 
mittee, and do his utmost as an individual to further the 
aims of the association, there was no limit to the influence 
which it might effect as an educative body. At the con- 
clusion of his address, Mr. Fairweather was accorded a 


hearty vote of thanks, 
= Guns 


A CHURCH TWENTY-FOUR YEARS IN 
BUILDING. 


HE last column of the cupola surmounting the Church 

of the Sacré Coeur, Paris, was placed in position on 
Sunday morning. пасат the gigantic edifice, which 
towers over Paris from the heights of Montmartre, may 
now be said to be finished. All that remains to be done is 
to erect the huge cross that is to crown the central dome. 
Long before the exhibition the scaffolding which for years 
bas been a familiar landmark to Parisians and tourists will 
have disappeared, and the capital will boast another and 
most remarkable monument. The church, or basilica, of 
the Sacré Coeur represents a really stupendous effort, says 
the Pall Mall Gazette. Тһе foundation-stone of the edifice 
was laid in June, 1875. so that it bas been 24 years build- 
ing. Even now it is far from complete, though the heavy 
work is accomplished. The interior decoration of the 
church is still scarcely begun, and is expected to require 
another 20 years for its termination. So far, about 
£1.300,000 has been spent on the basilica, which, it is 
thought, will cost almost as much again before it is 
definitely finished. The bulk of this sum has been furnished 
by private subscriptions and gifts. Various devices have 
been employed to stimulate the zeal of the faithful. For 
instance, the cost of one of the rough-hewn stones used for 
the interior of the building is Z5. Every donor of this 
amount has his name recorded amongst the benefactors of 
the church. А gift of £12 secures the donor the right of 
having his initials engraved on the stone, whilst a payment 
of £40 entitles to an inscription, which usually takes the 


form of an ez-voto. 


nn 


THE JOHN USHER INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 


Ta plans for this new institute, to be erected in 
connection with the University ot Edinburgh with 
the money (£20,000) bequeathed for the purpose by Sir 
ues Usher, of Norton, were passed by the Edinburgh 

ean of Guild Court on the 21st inst. The site for the 
building is on the south side of Warrender Park Road 
and the front of the building will stand back a considerable 
distance from the street. The building will consist of three 
storeys, in which will be provided a museum, large chemical 
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mended the Congress to memorialise the Loca] Government 
Boards of England, Scotland, and Ireland to appoint only 
certificated sanitary inspectors. 

CREMATION. 

Тһе subject of cremation was dealt with by Mr. J. Н. 
Simpson, the secretary of the Manchester Crematorium. 
He discussed the thing first of all from the sanitary point 
of view, favourably reviewing its necessity, owing to the 
altered sanitary conditions caused by the rapid growth of 
populous districts. Dr. Edward Drummond dealt with 
the hygienic aspects of cremation, and pictured gruesomely 
the repulsive nature of putrefaction as observed by those 
used to making post mortems of exhumed bodies; and in 
a very vivid manner advanced the crematory system as the 
most natural and most healthy way out of the difficulty. 

On the proposition of Mr. E. F. Hunt, seconded by Mr. 
S. Cohen (Hull), the following resolution was adopted :— 
“ That cremation is the most sanitary method of disposing 
of the dead, that it is desirable to erect crematoria in the 
neighbourhood of thickly populated districts, and that 
facilities should be given to governing bodies for that 
purpose." A copy of the resolution was directed to be sent 
to the President of the Local Government Board. 


“a ZA 
THE SMOKE NUISANCE, odios 


In the section devoted to chemistry and meteorology 
(president, Mr. A, E. Fletcher) Dr. Graham, medical 
officer of Middleton, read a paper which was devoted to a 
consideration of the smoke nuisance and the efforts which 
had been made to abate it. He said the smoke nuisance 
had followed in the train of Watt's improvement of the 
steam engine, at the dawn of the century. It was felt in 
Manchester in 1801, the records of the Court Leet show- 
ing heavy fines of owners of factories. Тһе atmospheric 
impurities were preventable. The evil eflects were 
deterioration of health, destruction of natural and archi- 
tectural beauty, separation of classes, and increased 
financial expenditure. The loss of sunlight was a most 
potent factor. Attention in our large towns to the dangers 
had been drawn by the medical profession; and it had 
been established as clearly as any law of physics that a 
manufacturing district might be reed from black smoke 
by steam boilers; but action was not in accord with know- 
ledge. For many years the community had been instructed 
on the proper principles on which mechanism for complete 
combustion could be constructed. The report of the 
committee formed in Manchester in 1889 showed as a 
result of observations of 179 chimneys, a general average 
of 102 minutes in ten hours, varying from 423 in the worst 
to four in the best. With coking stokers the average was 
16 minutes, but with sprinkling stokers over roo. The 
report gave the analysis of chimney gases. Since the 
publication of that valuable report a few new appliances 
had been brought before the public, also smokeless fuel, 
but there were sufficient already to enable manufacturers 
to comply with the law. In regard to the variety in 
practice of sanitary authorities in dealing with the smoke 
nuisance there was a great want of uniformity. Voluntary 
efforts to suppress the nuisance led to the formation of a 
society in Manchester in 1842, presided over by Lord ۰ 
Egerton. Glasgow, Sheffield, Leeds, Manchester, Middle- 
ton, and recently London had formed committees to cope 
with it. One of the principal sources of smoke was from 
house chimneys. It was less dense, the coal used was 
better, and the smoke diffusable and less under control. 
The evil might be greatly reduced by stoves, and where 
gas could be cheapened it should be used as a fuel, on 
grounds both of economy and cleanliness, being without 
smoke. In Birmingham the late Dr. Lawson Tait claimed 
a saving of /200 per annum in his establishment by its 
use. The subject of smoke prevention was an important, 
though difficult, one for medical officers of health and 
sanitary inspectors. The methods might be sufficient, but 
the law was lax, and a better administration of the Public 
Health Acts should be provided for; and to bring about 
this a determined pressure on the part of the community 
was required, and he hoped they would not see the present 
century end without reasonable protection from such a 
great evil. 

Other papers on the same subject were contributed by 
Mr. W. Thomson (Royal Institution Laboratory) Man- 
chester, and by Mr. E. A. Brayley Hodgetts, editor of the 
Public Health Engineer, 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 
ТЕ annual congress of the Royal Institute of Public 


Health was opened at Blackpool on the 219 inst. 
The Marquis of Lorne was the president of the congress, 


and gave the inaugural address. The Marquis generalised 


over the wide field of public sanitation in somewhat 
amateurish fashion, quoting other people's opinions and 
the usual available statistics. Nor was Sir M. W. Ridley, 
M.P., the Home Secretary, much more to the point, 
except in so far as he acknowledged the supreme import- 
ance of the whole subject of public health, and suggested that 
the Government should derive great benefit from the dis- 
sussions of the congress. We only hope they will, espe- 
cially those members of it represented by the Home 
Secretary and the President of the Local Government 


Board. After the opening of the congress the Marquis of 


Lorne inaugurated an exhibition of sanitary appliances at 
the Raikes Hall. | 

The work of the sections was commenced on the 22nd 
inst. In the Municipal and Parliamentary Section the 
town clerk of Blackpool (Mr. T. Loftus) delivered the 
presidential address in which he dealt with 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


He pointed out the great progress made in the estab- 
lishment of local sanitary authorities throughout the king- 
dom, and urged the real necessity for such local authorities 
rising to the greatness of their responsibilities, and exercis- 
ing severe control in the administration of building by-laws 


and sanitary regulations. Touching upon the question of 


the housing of the working classes he remarked that this 
question of proper housing had been continually before 
the public for more than 50 years, and was not to-day 
satisfactorily settled. Тһе law seemed to provide 
machinery for abatement of nuisances, for closing of 
dwellings unfit for habitation, for clearing insanitary 
areas, for erection of municipal lodging-houses and of 
small houses giving superior accommodation ; but the evils 
of overcrowding and the want of proper housing for the 
poor in our large towns at a cost to them which they were 
able to afford were notabated. Had tenement houses—he 
meant those occupied at weekly rents by members of more 
than one family, but in which members of more than one 
family did not occupy a room in common—answered the 
purpose? Did the common lodging-houses, where members 
of different families occupied a room in common, meet 
the difficulty ? Were large buildings, such as 
those erected by the munificence of Mr. Peabody 


and others, altogether answering the intentions of 


the founders? He feared these different agencies were 
neither sufficient for the purpose nor met the difficulty. 
What was to be done was one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, of present day problems and municipal respon- 
sibility. It seemed to him it must be municipal effort 
and a greater developing and fostering of the individual 
responsibility which alone, in course of time and slowly, 
could work out the salvation of the labouring poor from 
the miseries and worse mischiefs attending this terrible 
evil of being overcrowded or houseless. It ought to be 
an offence punishable more severely than it was to own 
property in a state unfit for human habitation, and the 
owner should be criminally, as well as civilly, responsible 
for death or sickness resulting from his neglect or default. 
Again, ought not some penal enactment to reach the 
“ property sweater," as he was called in Mr. Haw's able 
articles, who, to the manifest oppression of the tenant, 
extorted scandalously high rents. For the purpose of 
assisting a due, and at the same time a judicious, enforce- 
ment of the existing sanitary laws, it was his opinion that 
a responsibility rested upon the members of local sanitary 
authorities to see that the executive officers, such as the 
medical officer of health and surveyor, should not be allowed 
to be in private practice, and where possible to extend the 
prohibition to the clerk. It involved expense, but at the 
same time the cost was money well laid out. Again, the 
time had arrived when all new sanitary inspectors, and 
inspectors of new buildings also, should obtain some certi- 
ficate of fitness after examination by a competent body. 
On the proposition of Professor Smitb (London), 
seconded by Bailie King (Glasgow), the section recom- 
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At (һе close of Dr. Ransome's paper, Dr. E. H. Cart- 
wright, demonstrator in State medicine, King's College 
London, remarked that it was a question whether ordinary 
sanitation could reduce the prevalence of tubercular 
disease beyond a certain point. "They had yet to find out 
what it was that determined whether the disease would get 
a foothold in those who were exposed to it. Myriads of 
germs passed through the system for every one that 
succeeded in getting an entrance into the tissues, and until 
they knew a little more about that aspect of the question, 
all their precautionary measures were at the best 
empirical. 

THE SANITATION OF THE Mosaic Law. 


А paper by the Very Rev. Dr. Adler, the Chief Rabbi, 
upon “ The Sanitation of the Mosaic Law," was read, in 
his absence, by Mr. T. Cann Hughes, Town Cletk of 
Lancaster. Dr. Adler pointed out that the precepts of 
the Pentateuch were intended to exercise a sanitary 
influence, as evidenced by passages which he quoted, 
personal cleanliness being insisted upon with especial 
emphasis. When they came to the subject of diseases the 
noteworthy fact pressed itself upon them that the laws of 
the Pentateuch did not follow the ancient therapeutic ot 
curative system, but that they substituted for it the method 
that was now regarded as truly wise and philanthropio— 
the method of prevention. The health code of the 
Pentateuch contained laws for the prevention, arrest, and 
ultimate stamping out of that class of ailments which had 
most grievously afflicted mankind iu all ages, viz. 
contagious diseases. The only infectious disease known 
in those days seemed to be leprosy, though he admitted 
that that subject was still shrouded in much obscurity. 
The precautions ordered for that dread malady comprised 
complete isolation of the sick from the family, friends, and 
the general community till the disease had disappeared, a 
thorough purification of the patient when recovering, 
before re-entering the camp, a second period of quarantine, 
and a destruction of his clothes and other effects. It was 
now recognised by some of the highest medical authorities 
in the land that if that plan were followed at the present 
day the special diseases of our time—small-pox, scarlet 
fever, and especially typhus, the sad outcome of filth and 
overcrowding—would speedily disappear, or at least 
become ultimately so rare that they would be relegated to 
the limbo of curative maladies, The Mosaic law enacted 
regulations as to the sanitation of dwellings, and, ۵ 
addition, there were contained in the Mosaic code other 
injunctions the direct hygienic object of which medical 
authorities at all ages and of all countries had readily 
recognised.. The sanitary purpose of other laws might 
not be so obvious, but would become apparent to the 
diligent student. 


CoDIFicATION or Laws RELATING TO HEALTH. 
Mr. H. Brevitt, Town Clerk of Wolverhampton, in a 


paper on this subject, discussed the Public Health Act of 
1875, pointing out its defects, and said that subsequent 
legislation had rendered the amendment of that Act 
necessary and desirable. He made out a strong case for 
the codification of the laws relating to the public health, 
and submitted the following suggestions :—(a) That the 
principal Act should be accepted as the basis of the pro- 
posed legislation. (b) That to effect the scheme of codifica- 
tion there should be a total repeal and re-enactment, with 
necessary modifications and amendments (consequent upon 
judicial decisions and subsequent legislation), of all the 
Acts or parts of the Acts now in force included in the 
appendix. (c) That effect should be given in the new 
statute, if practicable, to the suggestions which have from 
time to time been made by the Municipal Corporations' 
Association, numerous sanitary authorities, the Local 
Government Board, and others in relation to the amend- 
ment of the public bealth laws, and the same statute 
should contain such provisions of local Acts relating to the 
same subject as may be desirable in the public interest. 
(4) That the new statute should be so arranged in parts 
that each part, as far as practicable, should be complete tn 
itself in regard to the subject included therein. (e) That 
powers of local authorities and others under local Acts 
similar to those contained in the new statute should be 
preserved. (f) That no option should be left with local 
authorities to adopt or be exempt from the provisions 0 
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SANITATION AND TUBERCULAR DISEASE. 


Dr. Ransome, F.R.S., read a paper before the medical 
section having special reference to the influence of sanitary 
authorities in preventing tubercular disease. In referring 
to what had been done by sanitarians in the past, he said 
it was acknowledged that the mortality from phthisis in 
England and Wales had diminished by one-half in the 
course of the last 35 years; and, although tbey could not 
trust tbe earlier returns of the Registrar-General, it was 
extremely probable from the regular nature of the decline 
of the phthisis rate that it had really gone down to one- 
third of its prevalence in the year 1838. The greater part 
of this enormous shrinkage he attributed to better drainage 
of the soil, to improved dwelling accommodation, and to a 
greater power of resistance on the part of the population 
against infection. The improved conditions of life and 
much of the increased power of resistance were the result 
of the sanitary improvements which had been carried out 
within the present reign. As in the past, they would have 
to rely mainly upon the public health service for thorough- 
going measures against tuberculosis, and fortunately they 
had in medical officers of health a well-trained army of 
mer who were devoted to their work, and who had already 
proved themselves eapable of carrying on the campaign. 
Tuberculosis, he argued, was a strictly preventible disease, 
and if preventible, why not prevented ? 

“ The various local sanitary authorities," said Dr. Кап- 
some, “ сап do good service against tuberculosis in many 
ways:—ı. By constituting an intelligence department to 
ascertain the number of cases of the disease and the places 
in which they live, and even sometimes the places in which 
the disease originated. "This they can do by utilising the 
registers of death; and in some places, notably in Man- 
chester, the deaths can be located not merely in districts 
but in individual houses. To discover living cases they 
can obtain information from parish medical officers and 
from the medical officers of charitable or other public 
medical institutions. Although the time has not yet arrived 
for a compulsory notification of all cases of tubercular 
disease, it kas been shown to be possible by several 
medical officers of health, Drs. Niven, Newsholme, and 
others, to obtain a voluntary notification which would 
include most of the more important forms of the disease. 
2. In the next place, local authorities can make sure that 
they have to deal with cases of genuine tuberculosis by 
providing for a bacteriological examination of supposed 
tubercular material, such examination being made at the 
public expense. 3. When satisfied as to the existence of 
danger of infection, local authorities should disinfect 
unhealthy tenements and clothing, and can provide 
hospital wards for the reception of patients who are with- 
out proper lodging and accommodation, or who are unable 
or unwilling to take the steps necessary for the destruction 
and disinfection of their discharges. 4. By following the 
example of Manchester, Leeds, aud Glasgow, sanitary 
authorities can protect the public to a great extent against 
the danger of infection through food, such as meat and 
milk. Probably no means will be entirely efficacious in 
this regard until the herds of cattle from whom the supplies 
are derived are rendered tubercle-free; but in the meantime 
much may be effected by thorough inspection of slaughter- 
houses, meat markets, cowsheds, dairies, and milk-shops. 
5. Most important of all, local authorities can put in force 
the powers they now possess, and can obtain others, to 
provide against overcrowding, to secure good ventilation, 
access of light, and freedom from damp in all dwellings, 
workshops, or places of public assembly. They can clear 
out crowded sites, remove obstructions to the free passage 
of air, and by the modification or reconstruction of 
insanitary house property they can do away with the 
slums and phthisis-nests which now abound in most of our 
arge towns." 

Under the head of sanitation they must also include 
improvements in the condition of the working population, 
that was, in their feeding and clotbing, and especially in 
their housing, in their hours of labour, and protection from 
noxious atmospheres; but most of those circumstances 
were Outside the sphere of influence of local sanitary 
authorities. They needed the intervention of other bodies, 
and most of them needed the cultivation of a strong and 
wholesome public opinion before much good could be 
effected. 
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difficulties in the way of inaugurating some such system 
as he suggested. 


'THE VENTILATION OF FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 


A paper on this subject was read by Mr. G. L. 
Hartley, who specially alluded to the proper ventilation 
of weaving sheds. He had no hesitation in saying that 
the regulations of the Cotton Cloth Factories Act of 1889 
with regard to the humidity of sheds had been an 
immense boon to the cotton trade of Lancashire. The 
question of the compulsory ventilation of weaving sheds 
presented far greater difficulties than that of the regula- 
tion of humidity. The distinction was the usual one 
between positive and negative legislation. It was com- 
paratively a simple matter to forbid employers from 
introducing more than a certain quantity of mixture into 
the sheds, but it was a totally different matter to compel 
them to adopt an adequate system of ventilation. That 
such legislation was desirable if it could be made effective 
was in his opinion beyond doubt. lt was eminently 
desirable that the standard of ventilation in weaving sheds 
should advance with increasing knowledge, and that the 
condition of the laggards should from time to time be 
brought up to a higher standard. То effect that by com- 
pulsory legislation some reliable authority must be en- 
trusted with the duty of deciding upon the proper system 
of ventilation, after hearing the views of the inspectors 
and of the masters. The issues involved were too great 
to be left to the discretion of the inspector for the time 
being. The very fact that the inspector was devoting all 
his time to the study of ventilating factories tended to 
warp his judgment in those matters. Monotony of 
interest was apt to lead to monomania. It was not 
desirable in the interests of the cotton trade and of those 
dependent upon it that weaving sheds should be made per- 
petual experimenting grounds in ventilation for the benefit 
of mankind at large. There was no doubt in his mind that 
the compulsory ventilation had been beneficial, and that 
the standard of ventilation could be with advantage con- 
siderably raised above the level of the Act of 1880. At 
the same time, in considering the present state of ventila- 
tion, regard should be paid to the immense improvement 
made in the last ten years. | 

In the discussion which followed, Dr. Wheatley, 
medical officer of health for Blackburn, pointed out that 
Mr. Hartley had omitted a most important point, viz., the 
supply of pure steam. Some of the water used was, he 
sald, highly polluted with sewage, and however efficient 
the ventilation might be, the atmosphere under such con- 
ditions could not be satisfactory. 
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THE GLASGOW CORPORATION AS 


FARMERS. 


T a meeting of the Cleansing Superintendents of 
Great Britain at Glasgow, on the 6th inst., ex-Bailie 
Murdoch, convener of the Cleansing Department of Glas- 
gow Corporation, read a paper on “Тһе Cleansing 
Department of Glasgow." Тһе area of the department's 
operations was 12,681 acres, and the number of men em- 
ployed in connection with it 1,191. Тһе quantity of 
material dealt with was 434,466 tons per annum, or about 
1,370 tons per working day. The cost of working the 
department was £73,119, rather under 37d. per £1 of 
rental. The capital value of the undertaking was £257,176, 
A discussion followed, and thereafter ex-Bailie Macfarlane, 
Glasgow, read a paper on “ Glasgow Corporation Farms." 
The first move of the kind, he said, was made by the 
department in 1879, when, for the purpose of dealing with 
a large number of unemployed, and at the same time 
acquiring an outlet for the Corporation for their macadam 
and surplus manure, Fulwood Moss, a tract of 38 acres on 
the Glasgow and Greenock section of the Caledonian Rail. 
way, was leased for 31 years at a nominal rent of rs. per 
acre per annum for 20 years, and 55, per acre per 
annum thereafter. А second portion of 25 acres 
of adjoining mossland was afterwards taken in, and sub- 
sequently Ryding Estate, eleven miles east of the city, on 
the North Monkland branch of the North British Rail. 
way, and 685 acres in extent, and other estates were pur- 
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any part of the new statute, but that with necessary excep- 
tions and qualificationsit should be applicable everywhere. 
(g) That the provisional order system should be extended 
in the manner indicated. (kA) That the new statute 
generally should be applicable alike both to urban and 
rural districts, except where otherwise specified and 
determined. (¢) That provisions of other public Acts 
intended to be read as or to form part of the new Act 
should be set out verbatim therein, either in the text or in 
the schedule, and not be incorporated therewith by mere 
reference. 

In opening the discussion Mr. H. Pritchard (London) 
urged that a Bill codifying the law would not be a very 
difficult matter, and there should be no difficulty in getting 
it through Parliament. But they knew there was ample 
room for amendment, and any Bill which dealt with the 
matter in a complete way would necessarily have to amend 
and not simply to codify the existing law. А Bill to both 
codify and amend would be a very huge task. Mr. 
Alderman Jackson (Wolverhampton), referring to the 
expense of legislation, urged that a corporation should have 
the right to employ its town clerk in cases in which it had to 
bring a Bill before Parliament. Corporations did not wish 
to displace the Bar at all, but what they desired was that if 
a town clerk was intimately acquainted with `a particular 
Bill which his corporation desired to press before а Parlia- 
mentary committee they should have the right to employ 
the town clerk as their advocate. Mr. Womersley (Leeds) 
thought the time had arrived when there should be a 
reconstitution of the authority dealing with local matters. 
He suggested the appointment of municipa! commissioners 
in the same way that there were light railway com- 
missioners. : 

Dr. Sanders (West Ham) moved, and Mr. T. H. Morris 
(Acton) seconded, the following resolution :—“ That it bea 
recommendation from this meeting to the general meeting 
of the Congress of the Institute to consider the best means 
of attaining a satisfactory codification and amendment of 
public health legislation, and to take practical steps to 
carry this resolution into eflect.” Тһе resolution was 
adopted. 

THE MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 


In the course of a paper on this subject, Dr. Arnold Lea, 
of Manchester, urged the necessity for some systematic 
medical inspection of elementary, Board and Voluntary 
schools. He was convinced that school infection played a 
considerable part in spreading contagious diseases, and it 
was our duty to protect the children whilst attending 
school to the fullest extent possible. It might very well 
be maintained that since the State had undertaken com- 
pulsory education it was the duty of the State to see that 
the children were, as far as possible, protected from the 
danger of infection and contagion while attending school. 
That had been recognised in many countries, and attempts 
had been made in England in that direction, though we 
were as yet far behind other nations. In Manchester Dr. 
Niven had drawn up excellent rules for checking the spread 
of measles and other diseases, and similar measures had 
been adopted by health officers all over the country. Some 
school] boards, including that of Salford, had even gone so 
far as to appoint a medical officer. In America a very 
complete system of medical inspection of schools was 
carried on in several of the large towns. Dr. Lea 
described the system in practicein Boston, New York, and 
elsewhere, and suggested that some such scheme of daily 
medical inspection of our Board schools was urgently 
required in this country. While daily medical inspection 
would be a great advantage, it suffered from certain defects, 
but in practice it was found to work well. Objection was 
taken on the nn that it was unnecessary, and also on 
the ground of expense, and it was said that the duties of 
the medical inspector would clash with those of theschool 
authorities, the health officer, and with the private medi- 
cal practitioner. It had been found, however, that that 
was not so, although tact and discretion on the part ofthe 
medical inspector were essential. It was not for him (Dr. 
Lea) tolay down the details of a scheme of daily medical 
Inspection, but if the principle was acknowledged and 
acted upon no difficulty would be found in carrying it out, 
while it would be of the greatest service tothe community. 

Most of the speakers who took part in the discussion 
upon Dr. Lea’s paper seemed to be impressed with the 
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ExTENSIONS are being continued at Dartmoor Prison. The 
cticket pavilion on the officers' recreation ground has been 
completed, and improved ventilation has been provided in 
the chapel. Vertical and horizontal wire netting is being 
provided in wings to prevent suicides, and * number six" 
prison has been furnished. Мем quarters for the chief 
warder, foreman of works, and farm bailiff have been put 
in hand, whilst the Princetown drainage works are 
progressing. General improvements have also been made 
on a small scale at Plymouth Prison. 


Tuz Hampstead Vestry have unanimously resolved to take 
the necessary steps for the acquisition of Hampstead Green 
as an open space for the public. At the last meeting of the 
vestry, Sir Henry Harben, the chairman, on behalf of 
the lady who bought the whole of the property for £7,500, 
in order to give the vestry an opportunity ot purchasing 
the green or paddock, said it was intended to obtain such 
a price for the back property that the green would be given 
tothe public free of charge. It should be remembered 
that the price given was not the price which would be 
asked for the land. Thelady was prepared to give £9,000 
for the whole, though she succeeded in getting it for a 
smaller sum. 


THE lych-gate 6۲6660:21 Dovercourt Parish Church by the 
Queen in memory of the British soldiers buried there, who 
died of disease contracted during the Walcheren expedi- 
tion of 1809-10, was formerly dedicated the other day, and 
declared opened on behalf of her Majesty by General Sir 
William Gatacre. Тһе parish church of Dovercourt has 
been thoroughly restored, and stained glass is placed in 
every window except two. One of those windows will be 
filled shortly by the German Emperor in memory of one 
or two men of the German Legion who died at Dovercourt 
after the Walcheren expedition, and who were buried in the 
churchyard. The Queen's lych-gate is carved of English 
oak. It was designed by Messrs. J. E. К. and J. P. Cutts, 
of London, and was executed by Mr. Edward Saunders, 
of Dovercourt, 
— AJ: — سم‎ 


TRADE NOTES. 

B the ventilation of the Accountants' Department of the 
General Post Office, Dublin, Cousland's improved 

climax patent natural exhaust ventilators have been used, 

and supplied by the Climax Ventilating & Heating 

Company, Limited, 93, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


Tue Church at Needwood, Staffordshire, is about tohave 
a new large clock erected on its tower, which is to shew 
time on two large dials, chime the “ Westminster ” quarters 
and strike the hours. Messrs: John Smith & Sons, Midland 
Clock Works, Derby, are carrying out the work, aud they 
are also making a large clock for Clones Church, Ireland, 


А NEW clock has just been erected in the towet of the 
ancient Church of Wensley, North Yorkshire. А brass 
tablet has been fixed inside the church, notifying tbat 
the clock was erected in loving memory of the Rev. the 
Hon. Thomas Orde Powlett, M.A., rector of the parish for 
44 years, who died September 12th, 1804. The work was 
carefully carried out by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, cloc 
manufacturers, of Guildford Street, Leeds, and Town Ha 
Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, who are erecting a large 
clock and chimes at St. Joseph's Church, Dundalk, ۰ 
land, and Barry Dock Offices, South Wales. 


Tur new Workhouse Hospital, Sunderland, 15 being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland's patent 
Manchester stoves, some single-fronted and some ۴ 
fronted, with descending smoke flues, the same dp 
supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, © 
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chased. With the exception of two farms, all the land on 
Ryding Estate, which included six farms, was owned and 
farmed by the Corporation. The chief crops grown on the 
estates were hay and oats, and upon Ryding Estate were 
two whinstone quarries, which yielded in rent and royalty 
£270 perannum. The total area of the land now owned 
and leased by the Corporation was 908 acres. Last year 
the estates had afforded an outlet for 175,112 tons of the 
city unsaleable refuse, and their crop accounts showed a 
combined credit balance of £997. They had been on the 
one hand a suitable resting place for an enormous quantity 
of refuse, which, if not promptly and satisfactorily dealt 
with, would be a nuisance and a menace to public life, and, 
on the other hand they had shown that by taking the land 
as a purely agricultural subject it could be worked at a 
considerable profit. 


-JOTTINGS. 


HE Ross Urban District Council have had put before 
them a scheme for lighting Ross by electricity at a 
cost of some £13,000. ` 


For London’s amusement there are at present 327 places 
of entertainment, licensed by the London County Council, 
providing accommodation for 400,000 persons. 

Tue Manchester Corporation have under consideration a 
scheme for the erection ofa new central fire brigade station. 
The scheme is estimated to cost not far short of £100,000. 


An arts and crafts exhibition, comprising some 700 
separate exhibits, was opened at Oldham on the 26th inst. 
The exhibition is promoted by the Free Libraries, Art 
Gallery, and Museum Committee of the Corporation. 


MEDMENHAM ABBEY, Bucks, is in the market, after being 
restored at a cost of over £10,000. The lease of the abbey 
is to be disposed of and “ as much land can be secured as 
desired.” à 


Тнв new organ in the Great Hall of the Church House, 
which has been constructed by Messrs. Lewis & Co., is 
now completed, and will be opened in the course of a few 


days with a recital by Sir Walter Parratt, Master of the 


Queen's Music. 


THE excavation works necessary for the erection of the 
generating station which is to supply power for the pro- 
posed electric trams in the West Derby and Old Swan 
districts have already been commenced on the site selected 
close to Newsham Park, and on the Stanley side of the 
Lister Drive Railway Bridge. The cost of the building, 
apart from equipment, will be close on £50,000, The 
Lister Drive Station is one of eight generating power 
centres which have either been erected or are proposed. 

Тнв proposed light railway between Fleetwood and More- 
cambe, intended to connect those popular watering places, 


Blackpool and Morecambe, has been dropped for the: 


present. Aninquiry was to have been held by the Light 
Railway Commissioners at Lancaster next Friday. There 
was formidable opposition, because it was proposed to 
bridge the Lune estuary, a scheme regarded as inimical to 
the trading interests of Lancaster. The promoters say 
they will proceed again in November, but the schene will 
probably take another course. 


New board schools were opened in the Rookery Road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham, on the 4th inst. The schools 
will accommodate 1,060 children and infants, there being 
five classrooms and a babies’ room in the infants’ depart- 
ment, and five classrooms each in the boys' and girls' 
departments, arranged around a central hall. The heat- 
ing and ventilation are carried out on the Plenum system, 
by Mr. William Key. The cost of the schools, play- 
grounds, and fencing, exclusive of the site and furniture, 
amounts to £14,000. The architect is Mr. Edward 
Holmes, and the builder Mr. John Webb. 
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work, only some £1,500 being set aside for repairs. Yet 
ا‎ are asked to subscribe to the *'restoration ” 
und! 

From Hexham Abbey to Exeter Guildhall is a some- 
what far cry, but the Exeter City Council have just taken 
action in regard to the Guildhall front, which certainly 
calls for strong protest. Next to Exeter's fine cathedral, 
the ancient Guildhall of the city, with its quaint front,. 

rojecting right across the pavement of the main thorough- 

are —the original Roman road to the west—claims interest 

as the most charming connecting link with the city's 
ancient history that Exeter possesses. The present 
edifice was rebuilt A.D. 1466, and the oaken roof of the 
grand old ball is an exceptionally fine example of the 
carpentry of the period. The present front is a fabric 
more than a hundred years later, having been erected in 
A.D. 1593. The Act Book, p. 114, November and, 159a, 
shows ‘it was agreed that the forepart of the Guildhall, 
now in a ruinous and decayed state, sball be re-edified at 
the re expense, and a committee be appointed to con- 
fer with tricky and proper persons as to the plan and 
expense, and to report to the body the result.” The front, 
being composed mainly of Beer stone, is not in an alto- 
gether satisfactory condition, but is probably quite sound 
enough to stand as it is with but little repair for another 
two hundred years. The tall granite columns, that support 
the portico, were quarried on Dartmoor, and are probably 
unique in that, with their bases and capitals, they are 
each respectively of one stone - from bottom of base to top 
member of abaci of capitals. 

One would naturally have thought that the Exeter City 
Council would have been so jealous for the proper con- 
servation of this fine specimen of their city’s ancient 
architecture that, having decided it was necessary for 
some restoration work to be undertaken in connection 
therewith, they would have cast about them for an 
architect of special qualification for such a job. But no 
such thing. They simply handed over the work to the 
city engineer, Mr. Donald Cameron, whose chief quali- 
fication for the post seems to be his intimate knowledge 
of the septic system of sewage disposal, of which he is 
the accredited inventor! That so enlightened a corporate 
body as the Exeter City Council should act so absurdly 
is a matter which the citizens would do well to take 
note ot at election time. Meanwhile they ought to 
consider whether this action of the Council should pass 
without protest. It is not a small matter from an 
architectural point of view that a unique piece of ancient 
architecture should be thus handed over to a civil 
engineer for him to repair according to engineering 
notions of repair. lt would perhaps be quite a hopeless 
task to try and explain to the members of the Council 
the delicate artistic apprehension requisite for determining 
a scheme of conservative restoration. The engineer's 
principal idea is to make everything good, and it is not to be 
expected that he should understand where and when to 
stop, nor yet how to effectively restore without destroying. 
We trust that the citizens of Exeter will not let the 
matter rest where it is, but wil] insist that nothing shall 
be done tothe front, save under the direction and personal 
supervision of an architect of acknowledged repute in con- 
nection with such work. If they are unanimous and 
decided in their protest, they should achieve this most 
desirable result. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 

RCHITECTS are invited to submit competitive designs 
۸ for an infectious diseases hospital for Bury. Premiums 
of £100, £50, and £25 are offered, the premiated designs to 
become the property of the Corporation. А professional 
assessor will advise the Corporation. А deposit of £2 is 
required for conditions and plan of site, which may be 
obtained from the borough engineer; the deposit will be 
returned on receipt of а bona-fide design. It is astonishing 
how long-lived this very needless and stupid condition is. 
BIRMINGHAM architects are invited to compete for a new 
Board school to be erected in the Handsworth New Road, 


Birmingham. 


| Che British Architect. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects. 


HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS —Examina- 
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tions will be held on the following dates :— 


Тик PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 7TH and 8TH NovEMBER, 1809. 


Applications must be sent in before the 14TH OCTOBER. 


HE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on the 7TH, 8TH, 9TH and 10TH 
NOVEMBER, 1899. Applications must be sent in before the 14TH ۰ 
Tas FINAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS from the 17TH ТО THE 24TH 
Applications must be sent in before the 28TH 


NOVEMBER, inclusive. 
OCTOBER. 


The Testimonies of Study, &c., with the necessary fees, should accompany 


the applications, all of which are to be addressed to the undersigned 
E W. J. LOCKE, 


No. 9, Conduit Street, London, W. Secretary, ۰ 


PUILDING SURVEYING. — EXAMINATIONS for CERTIFICATES of 
CoMPETENCY to act as DISTRICT SURVEYOR under the London Building 
Act, 1894, and ав BUILDING SURVEYOR under Local Acts and Authorities, will 
be held in London on the 26TH AND 27TH OCTOBER. Applications will be 
received until the 12TH OcroBmR. Full particulars and forms of application 


may be obtained from the undersigned, 
W. J. LOCKE, 


Secretary, R.I.B.A, 


Tbe Royal Institute of British Architects, 
$, Conduit Street, London, W 


INJUDICIOUS RESTORATION. 


E hear less frequently now than formerly of flagrant 
W cases of injudicious interference with notable 
examples of old English architecture. This is due, 
perhaps, less to any particular enlightenment of public 
opinion on the subject than to the persistent action taken 
by the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, the 
Society of Antiquaries, our representative architectural 
societies, and local archaeological and antiquarian bodies 
generally. “This has safeguarded, to a very considerable 
extent, a number of ancient and noteworthy structures 
from the disastrous effects of an ignorant meddlesomeness 
on the part of would.be restorers. Yet instances still 
occur in which the desire for brand-newness contends for 
mastery with the proper spirit of conservative repair. In 
the appeal of the rector of Hexham for funds wherewith to 
restore Hexham Abbey, which we publish elsewhere in 
our present issue, there is plenty to indicate that the so- 
called restoration. scheme includes a good deal of 
absolutely new work. 

To begin with, there is to be a new nave to be built 
‘in the style of the early part of the 15th century." This 
work alone is to cost £7,000, and is, in our opinion, a great 
mistake. The church has no nave, it is true; but a new 
nave to imitate the old work would be an architectural 
fraud, which no amount of good intention could condone. 
It would be far better to let the ıgth century architect speak 
his own language, or to build a new church somewhere 
else. Then there are to be new “агсһей crestings and 
traceried spandrels" in the rood screen ; a new elaborate 
reredos, “with carved and decorated figures and gilded 
tabernacle work specially designed; " and a screened 
enclosure to the altar into which the seven 15th century 
Bishops of Hexham, now at the west end, are to be intro- 
duced, “ the existing seven being made out with other 
panels of similar character." Besides which the organ 
surmounting the screen is to be masked on the west side 
by “a design of good character in keeping with the 
surroundings ; " and the fragmentary chantries and sedilia 
are also to be restored. All this indicates a very decided 
inclination to make all things new as far as possible—just 
the contrary spirit to that which should dominate a scheme 
of conservative repair, which is all that any ancient build- 
Ing should be subjected to. To build a new nave so as to 
appear hereafter as if it were built in the early part of the 
15th century is surely not a restoration in the proper sense 
of the word, nor is the general replacement of dilapidated 
ornament with new work, to imitate the old, much better 
than a fraudulent pretence. Such a restoration as this is 
at once objectless and absurd. In fact, it is not restora- 
tion at all. Тһе rector of Hexham appeals for £12,000, 
nearly the whole of which is to be spent upon entirely new 
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weight of years has told so ny lightly upon Mr. 
Sidney Cooper's physical strength, that he should still be 
able to continue to work regularly at his painting. In 
response to a question lately put to him, Mr. Cooper said 
he hoped to be able to paint until his life ceased, if it was 
only for the enjoyment he derived from painting. His 
abstemious and regular course of life has no doubt helped 
to keep him in such wonderful health, and his remark—“I 
love life and do not fear death "— suggests that he possesses 
a cheerful and contented mind, another important factor in 
he preservation of. good health. 


THE picture painted by Mr. A. C. Gow, R.A., representing 
the brilliant scene outside St. Paul's Cathedral on the 
occasion of the thanksgiving service on Jubilee Day, 1897, 
will be presented to the Guildhall Art Gallery on the 18th 
inst. by the donor, Mr. Henry Clarke. Mr. Gow's painting 
was in the last Royal Academy exhibition. Mr. Henry 
Clarke is a member of the Corporation and has repre- 
sented the City of London on the London County Council 
since the establishment of the latter body in 1889. 


THE Kettering people entertained Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A. 
at a banquet, on Tuesday evening, in bonour of his achieve- 
ments as an artist, he being a native of the town. Amongst 
those present on the occasion were Mr. T. Brock, Mr. T. 
Gotch, Mr. J. T. Nettleship, and Mr. Aston Webb, 


F.R.I.B.A. 


THE recent masque at the Guildhall was a financial failure, 
the loss, according to a report of the City Lands Com- 
mittee just made to the Corporation, being about £1,200. 
The committee put down as the reason for this failure the 
fact that, as only 500 persons per night were allowed by 
the London County Council to witness the performance, 
the proceeds from the sale of seats fell far below the 
anticipations of the promoters. So large an enterprise 
required a more suitable place for its public performance. 


Tuz Duke of Argyll has conveyed his rights in the owner. 
ship of Iona Cathedral and the historic ruins in the island 
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“ NonNzY," SHACKLEFORD, ۰ 
С. Е. 4. Voysey, Architect. 


to certain trustees іп connection with the Established 
Church of Scotland. His Grace does this on the ground 
that, although the architectural remains may be safe in his 
hands and in the hands of his immediate successors, “ yet 
the vicissitudes of personal position and character in those 
to whom such property may descend offer a very imper- 
fect security for the protection of, or for the appropriate 
use of, buildings of such great historic interest to the whole 
Christian world.” His Grace has already laid out a con’ 
siderable sum in preserving the cathedra] from further 

decay, and the walls are now so strengthened and repaire 

that the building is now nearly fit to be reroofed. It ıs 
the completion of this restorative.work, and the rededica- 
tion of the cathedral to the service of the Established 
Church of Scotland, that is evidently the immediate ۰ 
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Tuz Harrogate Pump Room competition, which resulted 

in nothing more substantial than the payment of the 

premiums, was one of those cases in which the promoters 

did not (or.could not) absolutely decide beforehand as to 

what they really wanted. They began by thinking they 

wanted a fine new building, which would be a great public 

convenience and an ornament to the town ; they ended by 

thinking a glass and iron annexe to the existing building 

would be quite good enough. Between their first and last 

ideas, however, they managed to fritter away some hun- 

dreds of pounds in premiums and other expenses incidental 

to an architectural competition. On Tuesday last the final 

incident connected with tbe project, so grandly initiated, 

took place,when a Local Government inquiry was held with 

reference to the corporation's desire to borrow£ 4,000 for this 
proposed glass and iron pump room annexe. To the applica- 

tion there was some not very vigorous opposition, it being 
contended by one or two of the gentlemen examined that 
the building now proposed would be an eyesore, and archi- 
tecturally unworthy of the town. This somewhat weak 
opposition will not be likely to imperil the granting of the 
corporation's application. 


Тне possibility of the Manchester Corporation coming to 
terms with the infirmary trustees relative to the proposed 
purchase of the site of the present infirmary in Piccadilly 
seems to be as far off as ever. The Corporation Com- 
mittee met again on Tuesday, and discussed a proposal of 
an offer of £400,000 for the whole site; but this proposal 
was decisively negatived. It is stated that there was a 
great diversity of opinion respecting the whole subject, and 
it is not expected that the adjourned meeting will yield a 
definite or satisfactory result. “ Probably not till next 
year," says the Manchester Guardian, **will a fresh proposal 
come before the Council" Really, we think the infirmary 
trustees would do well to reconsider their position in the 
matter, for at the present rate of progress they will never 
either possess a new infirmary, or add to the accommoda- 
tion of the one they have. 


ІТ was finally decided on Friday last to undertake the 
restoration of the west front of 
Bath Abbey. The architect ap- 
pointed to carry out the work is 
Mr. Т. G. Jackson, К.А., and he 
bas dealt with the matter in a 
very conservative spirit, recom- 
mending that only such work as 
was absolutely necessary should 
be done at an estimated cost of 
£2,000. This includes the intro- 
duction of new figures in place of 
those missing from the steps that : 
form part of Bishop King's vision, 
which the whole portrays. The 
amount already subscribed has 
reached a total of £ 1,170. 


THE officers -of Ње ۸ | 1 
standing committees for the new Ё ۲ 


session have been appointed as ارول ۔‎ me 


follow: — Art: chairman, Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., LL.D.; 
vice- chairman. Mr. J. Macvicar 
Anderson, F.R.S.E.; hon. secre- 
taries, Messrs. Edward ۰ е 
Mountford ара Henry Т. Hare. 


Literature: chairman, Mr. R. ` я 
Phenë Ѕріегѕ, F.S.A.; hon. secretaries, Messrs. Arthur S. 


Flower, M.A., F.S.A., and R. Elsey Smith. Practice : chair- 
man, Mr. J. Douglass Mathews; vice-chairman, Mr. S. 


Flint Clarkson ; hon. secretaries, Messrs. J. Osborne Smith 


and C. H. Brodie. Science: chairman, Mr. W. C. Street; 
vice-chairman, Mr. Lewis ‘Angell, M.Inst.C.E.; hon. 
secretaries, Messrs. H. D. Searles- Wood and Max. Clarke. 


For next year's Academy exhibition that veteran 
Academician, Mr. T. Sidney Cooper,wholast week attained 
his g7th birthday, is painting a series of pictures repre- 
senting the seasons. He has already completed the spring 
and summer ones, and hopes, if no mishaps occur, to take 
up and duly complete the autumn and winter ones, which 
are already designed. It is indeed wonderful that the 
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promenade pier at Bridlington, | 
comprehensive building . 


If carried out, the cost 
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being erected from designs by ' 
Hennings, of London. Mr. J. W. White, of Sunderland, 


is the contractor. 


Prans have been prepared by 
Messrs. Mangall & Littlewoods, 
. of Manchester, for a grand hotel, 
theatre, arcade, pavilion, and 


This 
scheme has been discussed by 
the Urban District Council, and 
a provisional licence has been 
secured for the hotel on the 
distinct understanding that it 
would not be renewed unless 
substantial progress had been 
made before the next. Brewster 
sessions. 
of the scheme will be something 
like £ 100,000. E 


master painters of England was 
opened at Hereford on the 3rd 


. Mr. Vaughan, of Hereford, who 


delivered a presidential address | 


dealing with the work and pro- 


gress of the association and the ۰ 


position of decorative art in this country. He declared 
that in this respect England was still behind what she 


ought to be and had yet much to learn. They as an | 


association should do their utmost to improve and educate 
themselves and those about them, and good results were 
sure to follow. The president went on to explain that 


in the north of England and the Midlands the association . 


was exceptionally strong, but they would like more 
members in the east, west, and south of England. 


Dealing with labour questions, he described strikes as | 


a brutal way of settling disputes, and trusted that boards 


of conciliation would be the rule in future and not the . 


exception, | 


Tue London Chamber of Commerce sends us а communi- | 


It is often sold to buyers as English cement, and - 


cation drawing attention to the fact that large quantities 
of foreign cement are now imported into the United King- 
dom, including some of very poor quality, adulterated with 


bears the name of “ Portland,” often without any indication 
that it is made abroad. Some of the English makers have 
asked that the authorities should forbid the importation of 
this foreign cement until the bags bear a titleor mark that 
will enable the consumer to know that the cement is made 
abroad. The request seems a reasonable one, for at least 
it ought not to be possible for the foreign article to be sold 
for what it is not. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. John Knight, A.M.I.C.E., _ 


engineer to the Birmingham, Tame, aud Rea District 
Drainage Board. ‘ Practically the whole of Mr. Knight's 


professional career,” states the Birmigham Daily Post, ** was | 
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in the service of the Corporation and the Drainage Board. 


He entered early in life tlie office of the late, Mr. Till, 


borough surveyor, and in time came to be regarded as 
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slag. 


pose of the duke's handing over the fabric to a public 
trust in connection with that church. 


A COUNTY meeting was held at Dorchester, on the 27th 


— 


. ч NORNEY,” SHACKLEFORD, SURREY. 
C. F. A. Voysey, Architect. 


ult., on the site of the recently discovered Roman pave- 
ment, with the object of considering the advisability of 
acquiring the relic, one of the finest specimens of its kind 
in the country, for public preservation. Colonel Brymer, 
M.P., presided. The history о! the pavement and the 
symbolism of the design were spoken upon by Dr. Colley 
March and Mr. Moule, the curator of the County Museum. 
A communication was received from the British Museum, 
suggesting several eourses to be adopted, tbe best being 
that the pavement should remain in its present position, 
and be carefully preserved. Тһе owner of the land on 
which it was found offered to sell the pavement to the 


county for £500, on condition that it was removed to the. 


County Museum, or, as an alternative, he was prepared to 
sell the pavement and the adjoining premises for £1,500. 
A resolution was unanimously passed “ That the pavement 
be not allowed to leave the county," and a committee was 
appointed to consider the best means of acquiring it. 
Promises of support were made. ` | 

THE death is announced of Mr. L. A. B. Walker, who for 
some 50 years was associated with his brother, Mr. J. G. 
Walker, in much valuable work in archaeological research. 
The brothers collaborated in the production of an import- 
ant work on the monumental brasses of Great Britain. 
The deceased gentleman, who died at the age of 82 years, 
also assisted and revised the edition of Shakespeare known 
as “ The Staunton Shakespeare." 


OQ 


AT a meeting of the Court of the Plumbers! Company 
Mr. Frederick Machin was sworn into the office of Master, 
and Mr. Philip Wilkinson, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Charles 
Hudson, R.P., into the offices of Warden and 
Renter Warden respectively, for the ensuing year. 
Tuz Admiral Dewey triumphal arch at New York 
would appear to have been a most disastrous 
business for the sculptors engaged upon it. We 
have before mentioned the fact that two of the 
sculptors had died whilst the work was in progress, 
and now the American Architect chronicles the 
death of another (who was found dead in bed), 
and the seizure of a fourth with paralysis. Our 
contemporary expresses the hope “That the 
survivors do not experience a sinister joy at the 
thinning of their ranks, and argue that, the fewer 
there are to share the ultimate profits from this 
most magnificent of legitimate reclames the better 
off each sharer will be.” 6” 


Тнв new municipal technical college for Sunderland is 
now fairly started, the foundation-stone being laid last 
Week, The pew building is to cost some £22,000, and is 
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3,016,979,254 cubic ft., an increase upon the previous year's 
manufacture of 167,745,779 cubic ft. The increase in the 
quantity of gas sold during the same period was 150,456,800 
cubic ft. Close upon 32 miles of new mains were laid 
in the twelve months. The number of gas engines in use 
on June 30th last was 864, an increase of 59 on the pre- 
vious year, the engines ranging from 3 to бо horse-power ; 
gas stoves have increased by 544, automatic stoves by 474, 
and automatic meters by no less than 3,848. As compared 
with the previous year, the income from the sale of gas, 
residuals, and sundries has increased by /21,784 145. 104. 
During the year there was transferred to the city fund from 
the reserve fund the sum of /20,351 5s. 2d., and also a 
sum of £10,000 to the gasworks depreciation fund. The 
sum now remaining in reserve and inappropriated is 
£22,737 ۲18۰ 9d. Altogether the Leeds gas undertaking 
seems to be a very profitable piece of municipal enter- 
prise. | | 
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“ NORNEY,” SHACKLEFORD, SURREY. 
C. F. A, VOYSEY, ARCHITECT, 


HIS charmingly characteristic example of Mr. Voysey's 
work was built for the Rev. Canon Grane. It is 
constructed of brick, with cement rough-cast outside and 
Bath stone dressings. Theroof is covered with Westmore- 
land green slates, and the inside joinery is of Austrian oak, 
left quite clean, and free from polish or stain. Our ۰ 
tions are copied from photographs by Mr. F. Müntzer. 


HOUSE AT WESTMESTON. 


C. Р. A. VOYSEY, ARCHITECT. 


This would have made a delightful residence if the 
scheme had been carried out. It wasto have been built 
on the Sussex Hills of brick, cement rough-cast, with red- 
tile roof and oak joinery. Тһе pity is that the project got 
no further than the sketch design as here illustrated. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


CHURCH OF THE SACRE-CCEUR, PARIS. 


518, —lt is not strictly accurate that with the completion 
of the cupola this church may now be said to be complete. 
Not at least, if the original design is to be carried out. 
When I visited Montmartre a few months ago, the not 
very handsome but exceeding lofty campanile proposed to 
stand at the north-east corner of the edifice was not com- 
menced. Тһе noble flights of stone steps, by which the 
western and northern entrances will be approached, were 
not erected either. Wooden ones, painted stone colour— 
like those that so long disgraced the Capitol at Albany, 
U.S. A.—are substituted. T 

It is an actual fact that everywhere about the ۳ Basilique 
du Sacrö-Coeur de Montmartre " are inscribed stones bear- 
ing the names of their respective donors, and these names 
аге legion. But comparatively few аге ‘‘ engraved " on the 
stone. They are merely painted in 13-inch red letters ! 
Many of these inscriptions are already fading—red isa bad 
colour to hold its own for long, and probably before the 
fabric is entirely completed, the hand of Time will practi- 
cally have erased the majority ot thein. | 

Yours obediently, 
HARRY ۰ 
Fair Park, Exeter, 
3oth September, 1899, 


Mr. Till's right-hand. man in such matters as sewer con- 
struction. The important work connected with the 
improvement of the bed of the River Rea throughout the 
city was entrusted by Mr. Till mainly to him. Mr. Till 
also held the appointment of engineer to the Drainage 
Board, and for about 20 years Mr. Knight was regarded 
as his chief assistant in that capacity. On Mr. 5 
virtual retirement, Mr. John Price was appointed his 
deputy in both offices, but when Mr. Till died the increas- 
ing responsibilities of both departments made it desirable 
to separate the two appointments, Mr. Price was 
appointed city surveyor and resigned his connection with 
the Drainage Board, to which Mr Knight was appointed 
engineer at a salary of /600 a year. 


Tue water supply of Lancaster and Morecambe has been 
for some time inadequate to meet the strain of a summer 
drought. For two months this summer the two places 
have had to go on short commons. But this state of things 
is now practically ended, for the new Blea Tarn reservoir, 
which will hold something like 120,000,000 gallons, is 
almost completed, and is to be brought into use this winter. 
Over £60,000 has been spent upon the construction of 
this new storage reservoir. The growth of Morecambe is 
the chief factor in the case, that thriving town being 
entitled to 300,000 gallons a day of Lancaster water; in 
dry weather the needed quantity is estimated at fully 
680,000 gallons. 


UNDER the instructions of the Bolton Corporation, 
extensive surveys and experimental borings are being 
carried out, with a view to obtaining a new water supply 
from the head waters of the River Hodder, the principal 
tributary of the Ribble. This water-shed already supplies 
the needs of Preston, from Langden and Haredon brooks, 
and of Blackburn, from the Whitendale and Brennan 
streams. The Bolton project is to take a supply from the 
head waters of the Hodder itself, either at. Croasdale 
Beck or Barughyll Beck, a scheme which is thought likely 
to seriously affect the Hodder as а fishing river. 


Some additional information respecting Marconi'ssystem of 
wireless telegraphy is given in a letter addressed by Pro- 
fessor Fleming to the Electrician. It appears beyond 
question that signals transmitted to Dover from Wimereux 
during the recent British Association meeting were detected 
at Chelmsford, the intervening distance being about ninety 
miles. Subsequent experiments made directly between 
Wimereux and Chelmsford have given abundant confirma- 
tion, for excellent signalling has been carried on between 
the two places. But considerable perfection of detail will 
of course be necessary ere extensive signalling at 500 or 
even 100 miles’ radius will be generally possible. More- 
over the most useful work of the Marconi system is most 
likely to be accomplished at the shorter ranges represented 
by signalling from lightships and islet lighthouses to the 
mainland, or between ships and the shore. Professor 
Fleming directs attention to the dilatoriness of the 
authorities in adopting the Marconi system for lighthouse 
and lightship communication. What reason for delay the 
authorities can discover the Electrician is at а loss to con- 


ceive. 


Tue trial of electric traction on a section of the Leeds 
tramways having proved in every way successful, the 
Tramways Committee of the Corporation have decided to 
ask the Council to authorise them to take steps for applying 
the overhead electric system to ten other sections, repre- 
senting approximately 17 miles of streets, or 37 miles of 
tramway track. According to the report of the engineers, 
Messrs. Hopkinson & Talbot, the conversion and equip- 
ment of these lines will involve an outlay of about Z 160,000. 
The present idea of the committee is that the overhead 
electric system sball be applied to the whole of the tram- 
ways in Leeds—those already in existence, those in course 
of construction, and those to be yet undertaken. It is felt 
by them that it is the more convenient and economica 
policy to adopt the complete scheme at once than to se 
about the work in piecemeal fashion. ۱ 


A NET profit of £37,000 was realised on the working of 
the Leeds Gasworks for the twelve months ending 30th 


June last, The amount of gas made during the year was 
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of the highest architectural efforts of the pree-Conquest 
period and an example of the finest magnitude. Beyond 
the mere plan as indicated by the foundations, we are 
Sure to bring to light many carved fragments from its super- 
structure, as well as destroyed monuments and crosses 
from its cemetery. The woodwork of Hexham Abbey is 
one of its chief charms. It contains no less than go 
medieval panel paintings. All these will be carefully 
cleaned and brought to light, and will in no way be 
tampered with. The rearranged and completed church 
at Hexham will become one of the most absorbingl 

interesting from a religious, or historical and artistic point 
of view, and one of the most beautiful and romantic in an 
architectural sense.” | 


WHAT THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT 
BUILDINGS THINK. 


Mr. Thackera Turner, on behalf of the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, replies to the rector'8 
appeal. He Says :—“ All that the rector of Hexham urges 
as to the singular beauty and importance of the authentic 
remains of the old abbey church is undeniable. Тһе 
remains in question consist of a choir and unusually long 
transepts of the 13th century. To these the builders of 
about the end ot the I4th century began to add a nave, of 
Which the south and west walls stand to the height of 
16 ft. Unfortunately the church is marred by a completely 
modern east end in the style of the r3th century, and 
by various lifeless ‘restorations’ of capitals and mould- 
ings. 

* In 1888 Mr. C. C. Hodges wrote, in his monograph on 
tbe abbey, * The church is now in a state of substantial 
repair, and it is шкен to be desired that no ignorant 
meddling wil] be a owed, or any so-called “restoration ” 
undertaken, The same gentleman now proposes to 
spend £ 12,000 on the building, of which only £ 1,500 is set 
aside for repairs. As stated by the rector, the principal 
item (£7,000) is a new nave, “іп the style of the early part 
of the 15th century. It would be far better, seeing how 
injurious to the repose of an old building the addition of 
a mass of new imitative work must necessarily be, to spend 
this sum on a new church in another part of Hexham. A 
more regrettable alternative would be to move the rood 
screen to the western arch of the crossing, and so make 
the transepts, now empty, available for the congregation. 

‘But there are other proposals in the architects' report 
to which the rector makes no reference. The main panels 
of the rood screen are to be hinged so as ‘to make it as 
far as possible an open screen.’ On the east side there are 
to be new ‘arched crestings and traceried spandrils.’ 
The organ, surmounting the screen, is to be masked on the 
west side by ‘a design of good character in keeping with 
the surroundings.’ There is to be an elaborate reredos 
‘with carved and decorated figures, and gilded tabernacle 
work specially designed.’ Furthermore, we are told of a 
screened enclosure to the altar, into which the seven 1 5th 
century Bishops of Hexham now at the west end are to be 
introduced, ‘ the existing seven being made out with other 
panels of similar character. The Frith-stool is to be 
moved for the fifth or sixth time within the memory of 
man. There may be no harm in this, but it must not be 
forgotten, when movings are spoken of, that it was broken 
into two or more pieces on the last occasion. 

“ Finally, the chantry of Prior Leschman is to be “ге- 
placed,’ and the Ogle chantry to be *re-erected ' in the 
chancel, and, if the money be forthcoming, *the canopies 
and other ornaments ' of the sedilia are to ‚be ‘restored.’ 
These chantries and sedilia are now in a more or less 
fragmentary condition, and no assurance is given by the 
architects that imitative carving will not be used in their 
reconstruction. In fact the * re-erection * of the Ogle 
chantry is to cost Z110, ‘with the making up of portions 
wanting.’ It isunnecessary to quote further in order to 
show that the scheme is not one that the public can sup- 
port with confidence.” 


A 


“ BLEAK Housz," Broadstairs, the favourite seaside resi- 
dence of Charles Dickens, will shortly be offered by auction 
by Messrs. Hampton & Sons. It was for some time the 
home of the great novelist, and nothing has been done 
to alter it in any way since the famous occupier left. 
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HEXHAM ABBEY CHURCH. 


۸ appeal is being made by the Rector of Hexham, the 
Rev. E. Sidney Savage, on behalf of the funds for 


the restoration of Hexham Abbey. Of the condition of 


the abbey, and the need for immediate steps being taken 
to repair and preserve the fabric, the rector thus writes:— 

E. Hexham Abbey is a church of Special interest, as its 
history is a singularly romantic one, and it can now be 
said to be the most ancient site north of York where a 


largest class and of very early date, and which confirms in 
a most remarkable manner the accuracy of the accounts of 
it left by Eddius, Wilfrith's chaplaın, Richard of Hexham, 
and William of Malmesbury, who speak of its size and 
the marsiveness of its construction. These foundations 
show that its nave exceeded roo ft. in length and was built 
of huge stones of Roman workmanship. The piece of 
cyclopean masonry now uncovered reminds one of the 
massive structure of the gateways of some of the camps 
and the line of the Roman wall. The stones are large and 
rough and the character of the dressing is distinctly 
Roman. 

“ Hexham Abbey is thus the oldest as it is the finest 
church in the county of Northumberland, and the recent 


increase in the town of Hexham, and the re-awakening of 


church feeling and church life in the parish has made the 
straitened dimensions of the portions of the church now 
used for service to be felt in no small degree. Extension 
is now imperative, and the choir being cut off by a solid 
and very handsome ancient oak rood screen and loft (the 
removal of which would have been such an act of vanda- 
lism that it could not be entertained), some way out of the 
difficulty had to be found. The committee called in as 
professional advisers, Messrs. C. C. Hodges and Temple 
Moore, both well known for their conservative treatment 
of ancient buildings. They have drawn up a scheme which 
we intend to carry out, the main item of which is to build 
the nave on the ancient foundations and of the character 
of the intended nave of ۰ Perpendicular " date. We shall, 
in this way, obviate the removal of the rood screen and 
gain some 500 additional sittings. By this scheme we 
destroy nothing. We are not asking for funds to be spent 
on the scarifying of old walls and piecing with new stone; 
we intend to leave the rugged and picturesque old walls 
just as they are so long as they are not actuall dangerous. 
We are burdened with some heavy charges for necessary 
repairs caused by age and neglect before we can begin our 
Schiene for the completion and improvement of the church. 
We venture to make an appeal to all who are interested in 
the vitality and welfare of the Church of England, to all 
who have reverence for and benefit from its sacred offices, 
to all who value our national history and national monu- 
ments, and to all who wish to learn more of the past in 
art, architecture, and kindred sciences. 

“ We shall not only make Hexham Abbey the finest 
church in the county in the way of its architecture, but we 
shall make it the hesi church for use as well, where the 
services can be performed with impressiveness, solemnity 
and reverence, Canon Greenwell, in addressing the 
Durham and Northumberland Archæological Society in 
Hexham Abbey, drew emphatic attention to the incom- 
pleteness of the church, and how it was never intended 
that the beautiful choir and transepts should be seen as 
they now are, but that they should be viewed outside of 
themselves, so to speak, they should be seen from the 
nave. This view is impossible unless the nave were bailt. 
To the historical student and the archæologist we can 
promise the plan, at least, of St. Wilfrith's Church. This 
is of the greatest importance, as it must have been one 
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is constructed of wood, and adorned with a conventional 
palm-leaf ornament in beaten copper. This, with the 
electroliers that hang from the ceiling of thechurch, is the 
work of Mr. Walter Gilbert and other artists. 

The wall at the back of the choir is furnished with a 
kind of reredos of wood, stained brown. Above the 
cornice are six large panels of Della Robbia ware, executed 
by Mr. Harold Rathbone. At the base of the tower are 
four figures carved in stone by Mr. B. Creswick, of Bir- 
ш typifying Meditation, Eloquence, Devotion, and 

usic. 
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EXTENSION OF THE YORK COUNTY 
HOSPITAL. ۲ 


HE children's ward which has been added to the York 
County Hospital was opened on the 3oth ult. This 
is the ward which it was decided to build by public sub- 
scription in commemoration of Her Majesty's Diamond 
Jubilee. The foundation-stone was laid by the Duke of 
Cambridge on September 23rd, 1897, and up to the present 
time the cost has been £4,024. The new ward is on the 
south side of the main building, and is approached from 
the ground floor of the corridor which connects it with the 
Watt wing. It comprises a ward 70 ft. by 24 ft., providing 
accommodation for 18 cots, an isolated ward for three 
cots, a large day room, a ward kitchen, a very convenient 
sun verandab, and, at the south end, separate bath and 
lavatory accommodation. The floors of the wards and of 
the day room are laid with polished Indian teak blocks, and 
all the walls are tiled to the height of 5 ft. with French 
grey glazed tiles. Hot-water pipes supply the required 
heat, but there are in addition large cenital stoves. The 
building is raised 5 ft. from the ground on arches, so as to 
lift it above any damp that may rise from the soil ; it is one 
storey high, and is furnished with a flat concrete and 
asphalted roof, so that a second storey may be added when 
required. The erection of the new ward necessitated the 
removal of the old mortuary, and a new block has been 
built at the east end of the main building, comprising a 
laboratory, postmortem room, and mortuary. The whole 
of the works have been carried out from designs by Messrs. 
Demaine & Brierley. | 


BUILDING CLUBS IN SOUTH WALES. 


N their 24th annual report the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners mention that the loans of /36,425 advanced 
uring the last financial year towards the cost of providing 
working-class dwellings included amounts of £3,000 and 
£ 4,500 borrowed by building clubs in the county of Gla- 


morgan. The Commissioners remark, with reference to 
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| these and to previous loans made and applications now 


pending from similar clubs, all in South Wales, that it 
would appear that working men have found a method of 
either acquiring their own dwellings or of investing their 
savings in that class of property. The constitution of these 
clubs is practically the same, and may be briefly described. 
The club is constituted by a deed of settlement which shows 
that a piece of vacant land (freeliold or long leasehold) 15 
about to be acquired, and 15 intended to be divided into 
building plots, the number of shares in the club being equal 
to the number of the building plots. The deed names the 
trustees in whom the property is to be vested, and the 
members of the club who have taken the shares equal to 
the number of houses to be built (zenerally one shareholder 
for each house) are parties to the deed, and under the 
regulations which are contained in that document a com- 
mittee of management is appointed, with other officers 
usually selected from the members. The working expenses 
are thus reduced to a small sum. By the deed, and from 
lunar month 
to the trustees until the whole of the expenses incurred in 
building the houses have been repaid. А5 soon as the 
plans for building have been approved, the particular 
house intended to represent each share is settled by lot. 
When a house is completed it is let (not necessarily to a 
shareholder), and the rent of the house is paid to the 
trustees, and equally with the monthly subscription forms 


| the fund out of which the whole of the expenditure is re- 


its date, the shareholders agree to pay £1 per 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT AND ECCLESIASTICAL 


LAW. 
I^ the Liverpool Consistory Court, on the 26th ult., 
Archdeacon Madden called the attention of the Chan- 
cellor to the growing practice among the Liverpool 
churches of introducing electric lighting in place of gas 
without making application for a taculty. He now asked 
for the counsel and judgment of the court, declaring tbat if 
he and others had erred in acting without a faculty ıt was 
10 ignorance of the necessity for such authority. 
Chancellor Espin said that by the Act of 1874, as of 
course Archdeacon Madden was well aware, it was dis- 
tinctly declared that no alterations of a permanent 
character whatever are to be made in a church without a 
faculty. Although many persons objected very much to 
the Act of 1874, yet it only in that particular reaffirmed 
the ancient law ot the Church as it had stood for many 
centuries, that no permanent alterations in the fabric, 
ornaments, furniture, or fixtures shall be made without the 
authority of the bishop, which for those purposes was dele- 
gated tothe chancellor. It was almost impossible to lay 
down any general principle about such a matter as the 
alteration of the light ; each case must stand on its own 
merits, because in some cases aconsiderable expense would 
be involved in putting in electric light, and then they 
should be protected by a faculty. Although the incumbent 
of a church was technically the holder of the property, he 
was really only in the position of a trustee for life, and the 
wardens had no real power to make any alterations of a 
permanent character without authority. It would be 
remembered that when the bishop came to Liverpool in 
1880 he very strictly prescribed that the law in those 
respects should be obeyed, and although it might seem a 
small matter to substitute one kind of light for another, yet 
it must be remembered that it was a permanent alteration ; 
and if one incumbent and certain churchwardens took 
upon themselves to make alterations without authority, 
they set a precedent which others might follow in matters 
of much greater consequence and matters much more 
debatable. It was quite true those things were sometimes 
done without proper authority, but ifthe rural deans and 
the archdeacons kept a strict supervision, those cases 
would all be reported and dealt with. It was the 
business of the rural deans to visit the churches and to 
see that any alterations suggested or contemplated were 
duly authorised, and proper steps taken to bring those 
whotransgressed the law and the canon to account. It 
was a delicate matter for the court to press forward. 


NEW UNITARIAN CHURCH, LISCARD. 


NEW Unitarian church was formally opened in 
Manor Road, Liscard, on Saturday, the 3oth ult. 
The church has been erected at a cost of £5,000, by Mrs. 
W. Elam, in memory of her late husband, the founder of 
the Unitarian mission in Liscard. The building has been 
designed by Messrs. Ware & Rathbone, Dale Street, 
Liverpool, Mr. James Merritt, of Birkenhead, being the 
contractor. The church is constructed of Ruabon bricks 
with white stone dressing, and will accommodate 0 
persons. It includes a schoolroom, and at the rear there 
are the vestry, library, and kitchen. The buildings are 
lighted by electricity. ۱ 
The building is planned in the form of two rectangular 
halls, one, somewhat the larger, being the church proper, 
the other the church hall. Throughout the utmost sim- 
plicity has been observed in the decorations. The choir 
is separated from the nave by a simple central arch 
flanked by a smaller arch on each side. The choir stalls 
are of oak stained a dark green, with designs painted on 
the ends decoratively symbolic of the four material 
elements— earth, air, fire, and water. The Communion 
table and the pulpit are also of wood, treated in the same 
colour as the stalls, and relieved by figure decorations. 
On the former is a frieze of figures typifying ‘ The scat- 
tering of the seed of Truth,” “The fruition in the bread 
and wine of the Christian Communion," and “ The shep- 
herding of the sheep." The designs on the pulpit embody 
ideas of a similarly spiritual nature. The artist who 
executed thesé painted decorations is Mr. Bernard Sleigh, 
of the Bromsgrove Guild of Arts and Crafts. "The lectern 
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principal plane; of a scale of horizontal angles applicable 
to all points visible in the picture; and of memoranda of 
useful information relating to the particular picture, The 
author then described the method of conducting a photo- 
graphic survey and of plotting maps from survey photo- 
grapbs. 


 — d 


THE ANALYTICAL EXAMINATION OF 
WATER AND SEWAGE.* 


T is desirable that results of analysis should be expressed 
in parts per 100,000, except in the case of dissolved 
gases, when these should be stated as cubic centimetres 
of gas at o deg. C. and 760 mm. in one litre of water. This 
method of recording results is in accordance with that 
suggested by the committee appointed in 1887 to confer 
with the committee of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, with a view to forming a uniform 
system of recording the results of water analysis. f 

The committee suggest that in the case of all nitrogen 
compounds the results be expressed as parts of nitrogen 
over 100,000, including the ammonia expelled on boiling 
with alkaline permanganate, which should be termed 
albuminoid nitrogen. The nitrogen will, therefore, be 
returned as:—(ı) Ammoniacal nitrogen from free and 
saline ammonia ; (2) nitrous nitrogen from nitrites; (3) 
nitric nitrogen from nitrates; (4) organic nitrogen (either 
by Kjeldal or by combustion, but the process used should 
be stated) ; (5) albuminoid nitrogen. The total nitrogen 
of all kinds will be the sum of the first four determinations. 
The committee are of opinion that the percentage of 
nitrogen oxidised —that is, the ratio of 2 and 3 to 1 and 4 
— gives sometimes a useful measure of the stage of puri- 
fication of a particular sample. "The purification effected 
by a process will be measured by the amount of oxidised 
nitrogen as compared with the total amount of nitrogen 
existing in the crude sewage. In raw sewage and in 
effluents containing suspended matter it is also desirable to 
determine how much of the organic nitrogen is present in 
the suspended matter. 

In sampling, the committee suggest that the bottles 
should be filled nearly completely with the liquid, only a 
small air bubble being allowed to remain in the neck of 
the bottle. The time at which a sample is drawn, as well 
as the time at which its analysis is begun, should be noted. 
An effluent should be drawn to correspond as nearly as 
possible with the original sewage, and both it and the 
sewage should be taken in quantities proportional to the 
rate of flow when that varies (¿.g., in the emptying of a 
filter-bed). Іп order to avoid the multiplication of 
analyses, the attendant at a sewage works (or any other 
person who draws the samples) might be provided with 
sets of 12 or 24 stoppered } Winchester bottles, one of 
which should be filled every hour or every two hours, and 
on the label of each bottle the rate of flow at the time 
should be written. "When the bottles reach the laboratory 
quantities should be taken from each, proportional to these 
rates of flow, and mixed together, by which meansa fair 
average sample for the 24 hours would be obtained. The 


committee at present are unable to suggest a method of 


reporting bacterial results, including incubator test, 
which is likely to be acceptable to all workers. 

Dr. Samuel Rideal, the secretary, in sending this report 
to the Times, writes :—“ The committee are anxious that 
all official reports in this country shall be reported in a 
similar manner, as it will then enable such reports to be 
compared with one another without calculation. It will be 
noticed that the report urges the adoption ofthe system of 
recording the results adopted originally by the Rivers 
Pollution Commission, and which was confirmed by the 
committee of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in 1887, and I believe it is no breach of 
confidence for me to add that the Royal Commission at 
present sitting will also conform to these suggestions. А 
further advantage of the ‘parts per 100,000 ' over ‘ grains 
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* Interim Report of a committee pe by the British Associa- 
tion to establish a uniform system of recording the results of the 
chemical and bacteriological examination of water and sewage. Pro- 
fessor W. Ramsay (chairman), Dr. Rideal (secretary), Sir William 
Crookes, Professor Frank Clowes, Professor Percy F. Frankland, and 
Professor R. Boyce constitute the committee. 

t British Association Report, 1839. 


paid, when each shareholder becomes entitled tohis house. 
The trustees are empowered by the deed to borrow money, 
and appear to have no difficulty in doing so, as probably 
the sum raised by the subscriptions towards the building 
affords a sufficient margin of security. Тһе Public Works 
Loan Board lends a moiety of the cost of building at 35 per 
cent. interest, the loan being taken up as soon as the 
buildings are completed, and the borrowers select a short 
period for repayment, generally from five to 12 years, the 
instalments of principal being repaid to this Board out of 
the subscriptions to the club and the rents. So far the 
instalments of repayment have been punctual paid. No 
, member of the club is entitled to sell his share without first 
offering it for saleto the other members. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEYING. 


PAPER on this subject was read at a meeting of the 
À Society of Engineers, held on the 2nd inst., by Мы. 
Bridges Lee, M.A., оп “ Photographic Surveying.” In 
introducing his subject the author referred to the early 
history and literature of photo-topography, and to 
some of the most important surveys effected with 
the aid of photographs. He then enunciated the 
chief causes which had impeded the progress of 
metrophotography as applied to surveying in this 
and other countries. he author then proceeded to 
criticise and dispose of these hindrances, which he showed 
no longer existed. He then set out in detail the special 
advantages of the photographic method. Amongst these 
advantages are: (1) A more Complete and accurate record 
than can be obtained by any other means; (2) saving of 
time in the field; (3) ability to take full advantage of short 
clear interludes in unsettled weather; (4) special advant- 
ages for military purposes in an enemy's country ; (5) 
utility for travellers rapidly traversing a country ; (6) use- 
fulness for detecting geological and  physiographical 
changes; (7) economy in operation. 

The author then passed in review the various kinds of 
photo-topographic apparatus which had been designed 
and constructed, pointing out the distinctive features of 
most of the best known instruments. He stated that 
spherical projection had been proposed on account of its 
theoretical advantages, but be pointed out that it had 
never been brought into use in consequence of practical 
difficulties. Cylindrical projection had also been proposed 
and tried, with the result that, whilst fairly satisfactory 
panoramic views had been obtained, cylindrical projection 
had not been found suitable in practice for serious sutvey 
work. He observed that all the best photographic survey 
work everywhere had been done with plane projection 
instruments. It was pointed out that the instruments used 
for photographic surveying might be exceedingly simple, 
consisting of nothing more than a good fixed focus box 
camera and lens, with levelling screws and levels, and 
marks inside the box to indicate the termination of the 
horizon and principal vertical lines. 

The Canadian surveys, which the author said were 
amongst the best, had been effected by the aid of very 
simple instruments supplemented by theodolites carried 
separately. On the other hand instruments might be very 
complex, like most of the Continental forms, which were 
really phototheodolites, the camera and theodolite being 
combined in one instrument. It was pointed out that 
. nearly all photosurveying instruments were designed to be 
used with the optic axis always horizontal, the Italian 
military instrument and Koppe's being exceptions to the 
general rule. The author then explained that until he 
introduced his improvements in photogrametric apparatus 
. all such instruments, without exception, whether simple or 
complex, yielded nothing but ordinary photographs, with 
marginal marks to indicate the terminations of the princi- 
ра! vertical and horizontal lines which had to be ruled іп 
afterwards by hand. 

The author then proceeded to describe the improve- 
ments made by him, and which were designed to facilitate 
the subsequent interpretation of the photographs. "Those 
improvements consist of certain mechanical appliances 
inside the camera for securing an automatic record on the 
face of every picture taken of the horizontal and principal 
vertical lines; of the compass bearing of the optic axis or 
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lessons to be learnt by householders are mainly indicated 
by common Sense, and may be epitomised as follow :— 
Scrupulous cleanliness in dwellings and offices ; frequent 
changes of underclothing; daily ablutions With water: 
.constant removal of stagnant air, and especially pre. 
respired air, in sleeping apartments and living rooms; free 
ventilation without draught night and da ; Sttict 


the best conceivable security against plague assuming any 
great proportions; and, although it is possible that 
Isolated instances might occur, its extension is in the 
highest degree "improbable, for, should a case escape the 
vigilance of the port medical Officers, there are ample 
means of providing hospital accommodation equal to the 
occasion, which can be supplemented almost indefinitely." 


— — a c. ons 


BACTERIA AND THE DECAY OF CEMENT. 


PAPER by A. Stutzer and R. Hartleb on this subject, 
recently appeared in the Zeitschrift für angewandts 
Chemie. Quoting from this paper, the Analyst 
states that in 1896 Stutzer observed that the cement 
mortar which had been in use for eight or nine 
years as lining to a water-supply reservoir was converted 
into a brownish mud, containing less lime and more iron 
oxide, &c., than the Original cement. This disintegration 
he ascribed, and still believes to be primarily due, to the 
solvent action of the carbon dioxide in the water, which 
dissolved the lime of the cement in the form of bicarbonate. 
But on extraeting further samples of the mud from the 
same reservoir lately with sterilised water, the present 
authors found that it was highly charged with nitrifying 
Organisms ; so much so that, when introduced into a 01 
Per cent. solution of ammonium sulphate, the ammonia 
reaction practically disappeared in fourteen days, and 
nitrite reactions were given powerful. A similar 
experiment with asparagine only gave a nitrite reaction 
after six weeks, but here it was necessary for ammonia 
first to be formed before nitrification could set іш A 
further test with a رو‎ per cent. solution of sodium nitrite 
showed that nitrites were formed but slowly. It would 
appear possible, therefore, in the case of waters containing 
any appreciable proportion of oxidisible nitrogenous 
mt ter, that this production of nitrous acid by the agency 
of micro-organisms ma play some part in the destruction 
of cement. The parallel action that is noticed in sea- 
water, unlessthe cement is fortified by the addition of extra 
active silica, is due rather to the soluble sulphates than to 
carbon dioxide, which is not present in such large quantities 
as in fresh water; it has not been feasible to determine 
whether bacteria assist in this disintegration likewise. 
With reference to this matter, G. Barth, in the same 
journal, quotes another instance of cement decomposition 
Occurring in three years where the water contained no 
unusual amount of carbon dioxide, and he seems to 
consider the previous explanation plausible. 
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BIRMINGHAM NEW SEWAGE WORKS. 


T is just 22 years a o, says the Birmingham Daily 
| Post, since te Вю, Тате, and Кеа nen 
Drainage Board—the authority entrusted with the disposa 
of the sewage of Birmingham and the immediately adjoin- 
ing districts—came into existence. With the ever- 
increasing population the development of its operations 
has been enormous, andin a short time the work will have 
practically doubled itself. Constituted under the и 
visions of the Public Health Act of 1875, tbe duties ot t : 
Board are to provide facilities by which the constituen 
authorities are able to convey the sewage of their respec- 


per gallon ' is that Continental results are always recorded 
in this manner. The committee hope next year to supple- 
ment this report by further recommendations to cover 
those other points not embodied in the present report, and, 
a8 Secretary of the committee, I shall be glad to receive the 
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views of other workers to lay before the committee." 


No ra 


INSANITARY OPORTO. 


A چرم‎ Gey 


ШЕ insanitary condition of Oporto is notorious, and 
constitutes a veritable hot-bed for the spread of the 
plague, which has unhappily found a lodging place in it. 
Speaking of this untoward state of things, the Times 
correspondent in the course of an article on the plague, 
and the measures taken for stamping it out, says:— 
“ With the exception of a dry and airy site on the steep 
granitic banks of the Douro, two or three miles from the 

esea, Oporto combines every conceivable condition 
injurious to health. It has a bad water supply, no 
drainage, a soil saturated with filth, no proper disposal 
of refuse, great overcrowding, and extreme poverty. The 
general effect is seen in the annual death-rate, which 
exceeds 30 per 1,000, according to Dr. Jorge's admirable 
demographical study of the city, and is only surpassed by 
three towns in Europe—namely, Bukharest, Rouen, and 

Moscow. High as this is, however, it would be much 
higher but for the situation, which is the saving of the 
place. Oporto is spread out out over the hills, which 
rise immediately from the river; the whole of it 
Stands on high or rising ground. If it were not 
for the poverty of the people, I should Say that with 
proper sanitation Oporto would be second to no town 
In Europe for healthiness. Yet it is almost the least 
healthy ; and, if the general death-rate is over 3o, that of 
the worst quarters is probably double. The great evil of all, 
however, 15 the housing of the working classes and the 
state ofthe slums. The quarter earliest and most severely 

attacked by plague is the oldest and most central part of 

the town, representing no doubt the relics of the ancient 
city. It lies near the river, and consists of a rookery the 
like of which is not to be seen in the North of Europe. Dr. 

Jorge summed it up to me very well in one phrase— une 


ville Orientale." 
—O 


SANITARY PRECAUTIONS AGAINST 
PLAGUE. 


suppose we are none of us much alarmed as to the 


E 
W present outbreak of plagüe in Oporto, and the 
possibility of its reaching these shores. But all the same, 
it is as well to be on our guard, and our greatest safety 
lies in the due fulfilment of the necessary sanitary condi- 
tions. Dr. Sedgwick Saunders, medical officer of health 
for the City of London, in his last report to the Corpora- 
tion points out that the visitation of the plague on the 
Continent has caused some anxiety in the minds of medical 
and other authorities, since the slightest variation or 
slovenly performance of necessary precautions may pro- 
duce most appalling results. He goes on to say, “ From 
the history of theepidemics of the Middle Ages it is known 
that upwards of 25,000,000 persons were destroyed by 
‘the Black Death’ in various parts of the world. Again, 
in succeeding outbreaks between the end of the 14th 
century and a year before the Great Fire, more than 
70,000 persons were said to have died in one year (1665) in 
London alone, which had then only one-fifth of the present 
population. The advance of scientific investigation into 
the laws of health and etiology of disease since 1848, when 
the Commissioners of Sewers, under the agis of Sir John 
Simon, first formulated the rules and regulations which 
should govern their action as a sanitary authority, have 
borne, and will continue to bear, brilliant results, and he 
bas no doubt whatever that the experience gained during 
the last half-century will, if properly and energetically 
applied, rob an epidemic of plague or cognate ailments of 
its terrors, should it unhappily visit this kingdom. To en- 
sure that comparative immunity public health authorities 
must deal with the problem of prevention, if possible, and 
mitigation most certainly, promptly and liberally. The 
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land is situated at a level which allows of the greater 
portion being irrigated by gravitation, and to carry out this 
idea an extension has been made past Tyburn ot the 8-ft. 
culvert. 

The sewage beyond the lower termination of the culvert 
will be carried to the lands beyond Minworth Green in 
pipes of great size and thickness— striking examples of the 
ironfounders’ work. Each pipe is 12 ft. long, having ап 
internal diameter of 4 ft. 6 in., and weighs over five tons. 
This huge line of pipes is adequately secured to resist 
internal pressure, and affords a sewage capacity of about 
20 million gallons per day. For the purpose of raising the 
sewage to the lands which are above the level for gravita- 
tion, four engiues, having a pumping capacity of ten 
million gallons per day, will be constructed near Plant's 
Brook. The carrier consists of a cast-iron rising main, 
from which the effluent can be drawn off on the land at 
convenient points by means of valves. For the purpose 
of draining the farm, large open channels, with brickwork 
lining, fed from the land drains, are being constructed to 
discharge the filtered effluent into the river. Of these one 
is situate at the old Minworth mill, and anothet—a larger 
one—near Forge Mills Railway Station. The subsoil 
drains are placed about ten yards apart, so it will be thus 
seen that ample measures have been taken to ensure a 
thorough drainage system. 

As already indicated, the great difficulty experienced by 
the Drainage Board of late years has been the somewhat 
confined area of land at their disposal. They have, how- 
ever, adopted from time to time various methods with a 
view to the improved treatment of the sewage, and to 
obtain a purer effluent. To secure this latter object, it 
may be mentioned that they are at the present time de- 
voting 500 acres of land to intermittent filter beds to the 
exclusion of all cropping. With a view also of bringing 
their information up to the most recent date, the Board 
have authorised an expenditure of /1,000 in the construc- 
поп of experimental beds for the bacterial treatment, 
which has recently excited a good deal of interest. These 
works are now in course of construction at Saltley. In 
initiating these beds the Board have decided to ascertain 
whether this more recent method of treatment will be 
applicable to the sludge as wellas to the tank effluent. 
Twslve months, however, must necessarily elapse before 
any value can be placed on the experiments. 

The present fatm and works have cost something like 
£450,000, and the amount sanctioned by the Act for the 
extensions is /400,000. So that when the farm is com- 
pleted the entire capital cost will have been something 
approaching a million, pounds sterling. The expenses 
of the Board are a great and increasing item. After 
allowing for the income derived from crops raised on 
the farm, the amount of the Board's precepts made to 
cover the expenditure for the current year is rather over 
£ 58,000, of which more than £41,000 falls on the city of 
Birmingham. Of this nearly half represents interest and 
еш of loans on capital account, involved by the 
purchase of land and outlay on permanent works. It may 
be added that the extensions from an agricultural and 
farming aspect will also be of an extensive and interesting 
character. Plans for the erection of various farm build- 
ings have been passed, and arrangements made for the 
construction of roads to facilitate the gathering of produce 
and for the steam-plough cultivation of land. 


ڪڪ تسه 


TRADE NOTES. 

ESSRS. ROBERT BOYLE & SON, Limited, 64, 
Holborn Viaduct, Glasgow, Paris, Berlin, and New 

York, have just issued an interesting little book entitled 
'* Natural and Artificial Methods of Ventilation." It has 
been published “ with the view ۶ 6 
comparative values of natural and artificial methods of 
ventilation, when the former is scientifically applied, 
and how ventilation may be successfully achieved 
with the simplest means by ап intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the laws which govern the movements of air 
and the utilisation of the powerful natural forces 
which аге unceasingly in operation." The book 
consists for the most part of a great variety of ex- 
tracts from papers, lectures, reports, &c., by accredited 
authorities and experts, in which the natural method is 
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tive districts to the outfall works, and to there treat and 
purify it. The Board's district, it may be interesting to 
recall, contains an area of 47,624 acres, and comprises the 
city of Birmingham, Sutton Coldfield, the urban districts 
of Aston Manor, Handsworth, Smethwick, Erdington, 
Perry Barr, and portions of King's Norton and Northfield 
and Castle Bromwich Rural District. 

The system in vogue for the treatment of the sewage is 
precipitation by lime in tanks, and irrigation of the tank 
effluent. In 188r the nucleus of the present farm was 
instituted, being at that time between 800 and 9oo acres in 
extent, and with a population of 872,000 this was for a few 

ears of sufficient capacity to satisfactorily discharge its 
unctions. Extensions were, however, made from time to 
time, until the extent of the farm was increased to 1,240 
acres. The farm, exclusive of the addition which is now 
being made, lies between Nechells on the west, Water 
Orton on the east, and extends neatly five miles down the 
Tame valley, principally on the northern side of the main 
line of the Midland Railway. The dry weather flow of 
sewage to be dealt with is about twenty-three million 
gallons per day. The precipitation tanks, nineteen in 
number, are situated at the Nechells end of the farm. They 
va in length from about 340 ft. to 150 ft.; in width from 
95 ft. to 50 ft.; and have a combined capacity of over seven 
million gallons. They are used for the purpose of arresting 
the detritus and other mineral matter washed from the 
streets and from places of manufacture, and other solids in 
the sewage. The clarified effluent is thus passed more freely 
through the land: 

It is computed that nearly a thousand cubic yards of 
sludge—each yard represents a weight of just over three- 
quarters of a ton - are arrested daily in the tanks, or over 
one-third of a million gallons per annum. These enormous 
accumulations form one of the greatest difficulties with 
which the Board has to deal. The sludge is run into beds 
on the soil, and when it has solidified sufficiently is dug in. 
Nearly 150 acres of ground are annually required for this 
purpose. The same land is not available more than once 
in three years. The tank effluent having been freed from 
the grosser and more solid impurities is passed along an 
8-ft. culvert (of concrete and three solid rings of brick. 
work), having a daily carriage capacity of from 75,000,000 
to 85,000,000 gallons, which extends to Tyburn, a distance 
of three miles. Through valves, constructed at intervals 
along the line, the water is drawn to the various areas of 
irrigation land, through which it sinks to the subsoil. It 
is then taken into stoneware pipes —the common agricul- 
tural drainage-pipe—carried into open channels, and, at 
various points, discharged into the river Tame—the 
general outfall of the district. 

During the ten years from 1881 to 1891 the population 
of the district showed the astounding increase of 88,000, 
and since then the total has advanced from 660,000 to 
750,000. For а long time it had been found that the land 
was being overworked, and in 1894, in consequence of an 
official report, the Drainage Board decided to carry out 
extensions in the following year. А considerable amount 
of land was purchased by agreement, but the acreage thus 
obtained was still far too small, and in 1897 an Act of 
Parliament was acquired giving the Board authority to 
procure compulsorily the further lands necessary for the 
carrying out of the extension scheme. By this means the 
Board have been enabled to practically double the size of 
the farm, an area of over 12,000 acres of land (situated 
principally in the parishesof Minworth, Curdworth, and 
Sutton Coldfield) having at the present time been acquired. 
Of this acreage the great bulk is now in the Board's 
possession, and the farm thus extended reaches for a dis- 
tance of between six and seven miles from east to west, 
with a maximum width in Minworth of about one and a 
half mile. 

For many months work of laying out and pre- 
paring the new land has been in progress Eight contracts, 
upon which over 300 navvies are employed, and which are 


` of an aggregate value of considerably over گر‎ 100,000, have 


been let to well-known engineering firms, and it isexpected 
that several of these contracts will be completed during 
the next few weeks. Within the ensuing half-year portions 
of the land will be ready to receive sewage, and, from time 
to time, as the various works reach completion, other areas 
will be added. It is anticipated that the entire 12,000 


Acres will be in full use during the next three years. The | 
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IN connection with the scheme for utilising the force of 
the celebrated Cauvery Falls, the Mysore Government has 
offered to supply mining companies on the Kolar goldfields 
with electric power free of charge for one year, This 
means a saving of £360,000. The cost of the Scheme is 
roughly estimated at Z 150,000. 

А NEW Church of England soldiers' institute has been 
opened at Colchester. "This institute has been built upon 
War Department land upon a good site Opposite the main 
entrance to Napier Lines, and is in character with the 
new infantry barracks there. Тһе building cost £1,100 to 
erect and equip, and towards this £1,000 has been 
subscribed. 


Works are now in progress by which Somerset House, 
the Royal Courts of Justice, and the Bankruptcy Court 
buildings in Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn, are being placed 
in direct communication with the headquarters of the Fire 
Brigade. Several fire-alarm. Posts are being erected in 
eacb of the aboved-named buildings for the purpose. 


NEw school buildings have been opened at Insch, 
Aberdeenshire. The schools were designed by Mr. 
George Sutherland, A.R.I.B.A., Elgin and Aberdeen, 
under whom, as architect, the work was carried outat a 
total cost of nearly 4 3,000, constituting one of the finest 
schools in the county. 

The Paisley electric lighting authority have decided to 
Purchase an Adamson-Ferranti engine and cumulator at 
a cost of £10,800. Тһе engine is of 1,000 horse-power, 
has a 42-in. stroke, and is ofthe compound non-condensing 
type. The entire extension of the electric plant will 
cost about £15,000. 


Tue Hornsey District Council have applied to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow £16,700 with 
which to erect workmen’s d wellings. The councii already 
have 108 houses in the Hornsey ward, and it now proposes 
to erect 48 dwellings in the Highgate ward upon land 
acquired from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners at the low 
rate of £1,000 per acre. The rents will vary from 
6s. to 95 


Тнв Local Government Board have refused the Lancaster 
Corporation permission to take into the borough the out. 
lying parishes of Bulk, Scotforth, and Skerton. The 
present area of the borough is only 1,680 acres, and the 
proposed additions comprised 5,137 acres, practically all 
of a rural character. The Local Government Board seem 
to be basing their refusal on the ground that there 15 no 
precedent for a town like Lancaster taking in such large 
tracts of rural land. | 


Tue Duke of Devonshire cut the first sod on the зга inst. 
of a light railway which is to be constructed in North 
Staffordshire. The North Staffordshire Railway Company 
have projected a new line of full gauge running from 
Leekbrook to Waterhouses, and brancbing on the way to 
the Caldon quarries. The light railway, which will be of 
2 ft. 6 in. gauge, will run from Waterhouses to Hulme 
End, a distance of over nine miles. The capital required 
for the railway is £ 35.000, {10,000 of which is given by 
the Treasury, an equal sum being advanced on easy terms 
by the County Council. 

۸ MEMORIAL is to be erected beneath the western tower of 
the ancient church of St. Andrew at East Allington as a 
memorial to the late Rev. Henry Reymundo سو این‎ 
M A., who for fully 54 years was the beloved rector o 
that rural parish. "The memorial will take the form of a 
sculptured marble and alabaster font, set upon steps wit 


approaches of polished Devonshire marble, the whole _ 


crowned by an oak cover, richly carved and terminating 
with the representation of a dove alighting from above. 
Around the upper chamfer of the bowl is a suitable ۰ 
scription in raised characters. The font will take the eo 
ofa comparatively modern and somewhat crude one tha 
now does duty as a baptismal bowl. Messrs. Harry Hems 
& Sons, Exeter, are carrying out the work, 
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avourably contrasted with mechanical means. Extracts 
are also given from the official reports of Commissions on 
ventilation, appointed by the British, F rench, and Ameri- 
In the preface, readers are informed 
that “ the evidence submitted in these pages for or against 
the respective systems emanates from well-known scientists 
and sanitarians whose names are a sufficient guarantee of 
the value of the statements they make and of the opinions 
Theories are not deal with, the results of 
The compilation is 


can Governments. 


they express, 
practical work only being recorded,” 
useful as well as interesting, and the diagrams and descrip- 
live matter dealing with the action of the natural and 
mechanical methods which form a supplement to the work 
are worthy of careful study. 


Messrs. R. H. 4 J. PEARSON, LIMITED, wholesale and 
manufacturing ironmongers, High Street, Notting Hill, W., 
have just issued an illustrated catalogue of their well. 
known specialities in close and open-fire kitchen ranges, 
portable or self.setting ranges, register grates, mantel 
registers and interiors, marble and enamelled slate chimney- 
pieces, tile hearths, fire brasses, curb fenders, warm air 
stoves, and railings and gates, &c. The catalogue, which 
is excellently produced and bound in cloth, is a very com- 
prehensive one, and will be found specially useful in the 
offices of architects, builders, and others directly interested 
in the building trades. Messrs. Pearson also supply 
electric light fittings, gasaliers, and gas fittings of every 
description, as also electrical heating and cooking appa- 
ratus. Sanitary appliances, plumbers’ brass work, &c., 
form tbe subject of a separate illustrated catalogue. 
Messrs. F. S. 5мітн & Co., of 46, 48, and 5o, Clifton 
Street, Finsbury, have recently finished tbe blinds for the 
Hornsey District Councilatthe free library, fire station, 
and Queen's Wood Lodge, Hornsey. 

THE Isolation Hospital, Chorley, is being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 0 
Manchester stoves with descending smoke flues, the same 
being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of 
Manchester. 


AMONGsT the names in the list of awards announced in 
connection with the West Australian section of the Greater 
Britain Exhibition is that of the Willesden Paper and 
Canvas Works, of Willesden Junction, whose exhibit has 
secured a diploma conferring a silver medal and jewel 


upon the company. 


IN the ventilation of the extensive additions now being 
made to the Campbeltown Grammar School (Mr. H. E. 
Clifford, of Glasgow, architect), Cousland's improved 
Climax patent “Natural Exhaust" ventilators and 
direct-acting invisible roof ventilators are being used, 
supplied by the Climax Ventilating and Heating Co, 
Limited, 93 Hope Street, Glasgow. 

A new cluck and bell has been erected at the Horsham 
(Sussex) Infırmary by Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, clock 
manufacturers, of Leeds and Newcastle-on-T ne, from in- 
structions received from Mr. Burstow, architect, Horsham. 
Messrs. Potter Bros., Horsham, did the necessary builders' 
work. Messrs. Potts & Sons are now erecting a new 
illuminated clock with three dials and one-ton bell, at the 
new Town Hall, Chatham, Kent, for the mayor and Cor. 
poration. They have al.o just fixed a new illuminated 
turret clock at the Working Men's Club, Newburn, 


Northumberland. 


JOTTINGS. 


HE Improvement Committee of the Halifax Corpora- 
T tion have appointed Mr. J. S. Goldthorpe, King 
Cross, and Mr. R. Parker, Bradford, as inspectors of build. 


iogs at a salary of £100 per annum each. 


А new Board school is being erected at Hexthorpe, to 
accommodate 350 children, ata cost of some £3,000. Mr. 
F. W. Masters is the architect, and Mr. F. Beastall is the 


contractor, 
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their business, and have any care for their reputation, do 
not lightly entertain the idea of a large excess of 
expenditure over the estimate. Such things generally 
arse from the bungling of those responsible for 
the inception of the scheme. Either they do not 
sufficiently understand their own requirements at the 
outset, or they propound a smaller scheme, in the 
hope of really carrying through a larger one in the end. 
What the Croydon Town Council and their Lunacy Com- 
mittee have done we cannot of course say. Indeed, they 
do not seem able to say themselves. But it is certainly 
absurd and unjust to saddle the architects with the blame 
for such an enormous excess. No architects in their 
business senses would make such a muddle as that. No 
doubt the great advance in thecost of labour and materials 
has a good deal to do with it, and for the rest the com- 
mittee are, no doubt, largely responsible. 

There is nothing more aggravating to the conscientious 
and business-like architect than to 500 his original calcula- 
tions being upset and exceeded. On the contrary, we 
know not a few architects who make it a matter of personal 
professional pride not to exceed their estimate, or incur 
any bill of extras. Of course in all large building schemes 
there must of necessity be a considerable margin allowed 
in the estimates for contingencies, but these can usually be 
reckoned up within the limits of something like reason. 
When, however, a building is estimated to cost گر‎ 140,000, 
and then the amount jumps up to £200,000, we think it 
may be fairly concluded that the reasonable limit of an 
excess of expenditure over the estimate has been largely 
exceeded. | 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 

ANCHESTER possesses in the new Rylands 
Library, opened on Friday last, not only one of the 
most valuable and important collections of books in the: 
world, but aleo one of the very best examples of modern 
English architecture. Mr. Basil Champneys must cer- 
tainly Бе congratulated on the completion of his fine design, 
for not only does it evince a scholarly originality, all too 
rare in English architecture of the present day, but the 
building stands as one of the most perfect specimens of 
workmanship and of admirable finish in every detail that 
has been built during the present century. Perhaps it 
would not be just to Manchester to say that the building is 
too good for its position, for the name of Rylands is 
indissolubly bound up with Manchester, and no- 
where else could the Ryland’s Library have been 
built, Allthe same one could wish for a few more build. 
ings of a similar kind in London. It is a pity too that the 
exterior suffers somewhat from its confined surroundings, 
but the interior amply makes amends for any little defective- 
ness in the exterior. We are glad to believe that Man- 
chester not only appreciates the magnificence of the gift 
bestowed upon her, but also the building in which it is 
housed. Elsewhere we give a very appreciative description 

of the library from a Manchester daily paper. 


Ir it were only for the admirable display of works by the 
late William Morris in the south gallery, the sixth 
exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, which 
opened in the New Gallery on Monday, would be notable. 
But, apart from this fact, this year's show is worthy of 
much praise. It may he thought by some that too much 
is made of that section which comprises needlework, 
embroidery, and textiles generally. We cannot ourselves 
altogether assent to such complaint, since they, in many 
cases, afford just the touch of colour needed to relieve the 
sombre tones of the exhibits in wood, iron, and bronze. 
Considerable care and skill have evidently been bestowed 
upon the arrangement of the exhibits with a view to some 
general sense of decorative harmony, and for this we are 
grateful. | : 


Tue Central Hall and North Gallery will no doubt prove 
most generally attractive to architects, for here are to be 
found the furniture exhibits, fireplaces, overmantels, 
wrought-iron work, door furniture, &c. The West Gallery 
contains mostly examples of needlework, fabrics in great 
variety, tapestry, designs for wall coverings, stained glass 


If, however, there was no extension of . 
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The Royal Institute of British ۰ 


EE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS —Examina- 
tions will be held on the following dates :— 
THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 7TH and 8TH NovEMBER, 1899. 
Applications must be sent in before the 14TH OCTOBER. 
HE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on the 7TH, 8TH, 9TH and 10TH 
NovEMBER, 1899. Applications must be sent in before the 14TH OCTOBER. 
THE FINAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS from the 17TH TO THE ?4TH 
NOVEMBER, inclusive. Applications must be sent in before the 28TH 
OCTOBER. 
The Testimonies of Study, &c., with the necessary fees, should accompany 
the applications, all of which are to be 0+00 0 ү е undersigned, 


No. 9, Conduit Street, London, W. Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


EXCEEDING THE ESTIMATE. 


XCEEDING the estimate by over £58,000 is an 
extraordinary state of affairs even in connection 
with the erection of so large and usually costly a building 
as a lunatic asylum. Yet thisis what appears to have 
happened in the case of the new lunatic asylum which the 
Croydon Town Council are building. The Lunacy Visit- 
ing Committee reported at a recent meeting of the 
Council that they had received five tenders for the super- 
structure of the new lunatic asylum, the substructure of 
which is now in hand. The original estimate for the whole 
asylum, and works in connection therewith, was /140,482. 
Of this amount £128,482 has been sanctioned by the Local 
Government Board, the application for the £12,000 for 
. furniture being deferred. Тһе amount already expended 
or partly contracted for is £35,750. The committee found 
the lowest tender very much in excess of the amount 
estimated by the architects, and, as a result of a consulta- 
tion with them, now presented an amended estimate of 
£199,125, or £58,643 in excess of the original estimates. 
“Every economy," the committee added, “has been 
exercised in keeping down the expense of the building, 
and the committee have no alternative but to ask the 
Council for their sanction to the further expenditure of the 
above sum of £58,643 in excess of the original estimate, 
and authority to apply to the Local Government Board 
for sanction to borrow this amount, together with the sum 
of 12,000 for furnishing and equipment not yet applied for, 
making а total amount of £ 70,643. 

No wonder that the mover of the adoption of the com- 
mittee’s report characterised the duty devolving upon him 
as an unpleasant one. We should think it must have been 
decidedly so, seeing that there appeared to be no reasonable 
excuse forthcoming for so large an excess. It wascertainly 
truthfully urged that there had been a large increase in the 
price of materials and. labour since the original estimate 
was framed. But the rearrangement of plans, and the 
fact that the architects were provincial men, can scarcely 
be regarded as valid excuses. The rearrangement of 
plans might, of course, mean an extension of the accom- 
modation to be provided. For this the Council or the 
committee, or both, are alone responsible, and the increased 
. expenditure under such head should not be reckoned as ex- 
cess over estimate. 
the original plans so as to entail increase of expenditure the 
mere rearrangement of the scheme is not a substantial 


reason for the increased amount required. Nor does the ` 


fact that tbe architects hail from tbe provinces ofler a 
better plea, for they would know well enough the difference 
of cost between London and. provincial building opera- 
tions, and could readily ascertain what the difference 
really was. 

Altogether the Lunacy Committee of the Croydon 
Corporation do not seem to occupy a very creditable 
position in regard to the matter, for they have clearly 
not exercised sufficient business insight and control 
over the scheme to enable them to properly forecast and 
keep within well-defined limits the expenditure to be in- 
curred. It is idle to talk of themselves as being helpless 
in the hands of the architects. Architects who understand 
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offered by the Carpenters' Company, which took place at 
King's College on the 27th ult., terminated in favour of 
Francis Hartnoll and Frederick Jones. 


Tur somewhat wicked suggestion is made in a daily 
newspaper that voluntary workers are wanted for the art 
decoration of public buildings. This suggestion is some. 
thing after the nature of the advertisement which recently 
invited amateur poets to submit contributions of minor 
quality. One almost shudders to contemplate what such 

proposal might lead to if seriously entertained. | 


THE memorial stone to Izaak Walton at St. Dunstan's 
Church, Fleet Street, which, together with a stained-glass 
window in the north-west of the church, was erected by 
admirers of Izaak Walton some four and a-half years ago, 
will be quite hidden from public view when the extension 
of the adjacent insurance offices is effected. 

THE foundation - stone of the St. Deiniol's Library, 
Hawarden, which is to form one of the national memorials 
to the late Mr. Gladstone, and which has been designed by 
Messrs. Douglas & Minshull, of Chester, was laid by the 
Duke of Westminster on the 5th inst. “he new building, 
of which some account has already been given in the 
British Architect, is being built on a site to the south of the 
corrugated iron structure which now serves the purpose of 
a library, and has been so designed that the valuable books 
it is destined to hold may be transferred exactly in the 
position arranged by Mr. Gladstone himself. £10,000 has 
been allocated for the Hawarden memorial. 

THE proposal to build new law courts in Leeds has not 
been lost sight of, says the Yorkshire Post. Тһе subject has 
been under the consideration of one of the sub-corporate 
committees this week, and a deputation was appointed to 
visit a number of towns and cities, and to obtain informa- 
tion for the guidance of the committee. The deputation 
will proceed to make their inquiries at an early date, and 
will suggest what places the whole of the sub-committee 
shall visit. 


Tue tower of Clare Parish Church, Suffolk, bas just under- 
gone a process of restoration from the inside, which has 
proved very successful in result. It was believed that the 
tower was quite beyond repair, but the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings undertook the work, and 
Mr. Detmar Blow acted as superintending architect. The 
inside rubble and flints were removed bit by bit, and 
replaced by the best Portland cement and the same flints, 
whilst now and again bonds of the hardest Staffordshire 
blue bricks and tiles were inserted, leaving the outside 
wall just as it was 700 years ago. Looking at the edifice 
now from the outside, one would hardly believe that a 
restoration had been effected, yet the tower has been 
practically rebuilt from the inside. This is a very satis- 
factory result, seeing that there has been practically no 
meddling with the outer and orginal wall. 


Тнв dispute between the master builders of Nottingham 
and the National Association of Operative Plasterers, 
which, presumably, was settled at a conference a week 
ago, appears to have taken a new leaseof existence. The 
association at Nottingham have declined to stand by the 
resolution of the National Association of Plasterers on the 
ground that the dispute really is between operative brick- 
layers and plasterers, The point of difference 15 the 
demarcation of work. 


А COURSE of six lectures on “ The Evolution of Medizval 
Architecture " is to be delivered at the University Museum, 
Oxford, on alternate Wednesdays in October and Novem- 
ber by Мг. F. Bond, M.A. Тһе course is in connection 
with the University Extension Society. 


Á FINE new institution has been erected at La Baule ш 
Southern Brittany, for carrying out the open-air marine 
treatment of persons suffering from consumption. 6 
new hospital, which is intended for the treatment of well- 
to-do patients, is built of granite, and looks out upon the 
sea from beautiful grounds, surrounded by evergreen و‎ 
forests. It has been fitted out on a luxurious scale, wit 


a special system of drainage. The hydropathic depart 
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carpets, &c., together with a number of cases containing 
Jewellery, &c., as well as cases of book bindings. In the 
Balcony the walls are as usual covered with drawings, 
woodcuts, and designs for wall papers, stained 
glass, fabrics, tapestry, &c. There are also more 
book cover designs. Details of choir stalls, photo- 
graphs of garden work, a plaster ceiling, and some 
architectural designs help to make up a very miscel- 
laneous collection of exhibits in the Balcony. The 
Morris collection in the South Gallery includes a good many 
of Mr. Morris's designs for tapestry, wall paper, carpets, 
&c., and a large and beautiful collection of the Kelmscott 
Press books. We can certainly say, even from the cursor 
look round which we have had perforce to be content wit 
this week, that the present Arts and Crafts Exhibition will 
rival its predecessors not only in extent but in interest, two 
qualities which in combination are bound to ensure success. 
We shall hope to give some detailed criticism of the 
. exhibits in future issues. 


Тне opening meeting of the Architectural Association for 
the new session was held on Friday evening, when Mr. G. 
H. Fellowes Prynne delivered his presidential address, 
and distributed the prizes to the successful students. Mr. 
Prynne's address was excellent, and dealt chiefly with the 
progress of English architecture during the 19th century. 
His reference to the decorative work at St. Paul's 
Cathedral was well-timed and to the point, and we quite 
agree with him that the first qualification of any artist 
entering upon such a work is that he should be in complete 
and absolute sympathy with the architecture of the build- 
ing he proposes to decorate. Certainly “it is our duty, as 
. architects, to ask that the walls of our great national 
monuments shall not be treated as mere spaces for artists, 
bowever clever, to experiment upon." Mr. Prynne also 
was happy in bis remark upon Sir Alexander Binnie's 
boast that before designing the Vauxhall Bridge he had 
visited and studied all the well-known bridges in Europe, 
and that as a result he hoped to produce one of the finest 
bridges of modern times. “ The study of all the bridges 
in the world," says Мг, Fellowes Prynne, ** will no more 
teach an engineer architecture tban it would teach an 
architect engineering." Sir Alexander Binnie is giving us 
practical proof of Mr. Prynne's assertion. Mr. Prynne 
made some very suggestive references to the work of the 
association, and we are sure that his eulogy of its high 
aims in the cause of architectural education, and its 
strenuous efforts to fulfil them cannot but find an echo in 
the feelings of all who know what the Association has 
already achieved in the cause of architectural education. 
Tux competition for a new church at Blackburn, to cost 
£4,000, has been decided. The first premium very pro- 
perly consists of the appointment as architect, and this 
goes to Mr. Frederick W. Dixon, Trevelyan Buildings, 
Corporation Street, Manchester. The second premium, of 
£20, is awarded to Mr. F. J. Parkinson, Richmond 
Terrace, Blackburn; and the third premium, of £10, is 
taken by Messrs. S. Butterworth & Duncan, 4, South 
Parade, Rochdale. | | 


Tug Board of Directors of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Savings Bank at a meeting held on the 7th inst. decided 
the competition for sketch designs for new bank premises 
at Norwich. They assigned the first three places in order 
of merit to the following:—(1) Messrs. G. J. and F. W. 
Skipper, Norwich; (2) Mr. А.. S. Hewitt, Great Yar- 
mouth ; (3) Mr. Herbert J. Green, Norwich. | 
Tuz first premium in the competition for the proposed 
new town hall at Workington has been awarded to Messrs. 
Oliver & Dodgshun, of Carlisle and Leeds, who will car 
out the work. The second premium is awarded to Mr. T. 
Cook, of Manchester; and the third to Messrs. Moffat & 
Bentley, of Whitehaven. | 


Тнк Edmonton Public Buildings Competition has been 
decided in favour of Mr. W. Gilbie Scott, of London, and 
he has been appointed architect for the work. Mr. 
William Emerson, president of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, was the assessor. 


Tue result of the competition for the two Scholarships 
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one borough, it is felt there should be a uniform system of 
lighting. The Whitechapel Board is about to complete 
its electrical installation, but the other three parishes have 
allowed the County of London Brush Company to obtain 
a provisional order to lay down mains. Two years have 
elapsed, and the company has done nothing, and only just 
given notice of its intention to begin operations. But one 
of the terms on which the order was granted was that the 
work should be begun within two years, or the Board of 
Trade could revoke the order. Limehouse and Mile End 
have consequently applied to the Board to revoke the 
powers, but the Board have replied to Limehouse that 
they do not intend to do so. So the local autborities of 
the three parishes met on Monday to discuss tbe matter, 
and a resolution was carried appointing a deputation to 
wait on the Board of Trade to demand that the order 
should be revoked, and affirming that the lighting of the 
EN End should be carried out by the new municipal | 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
Bv CHARLES E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


BETTER THAN WATER. 


R. GEORGE SPENCER at a recent meeting of the 
Institution of Mining Engineers, advised the appli- 
cation of liquefied carbonic-acid gas to put out subter- 
ranean fires. Six cylinders of carbon dioxide, liquefied, 
successfully extinguished a colliery fire recently. On board 
ship fires may be put out in this way with small damage 
to cargoes. Might not the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee experiment on these lines with useful results ? 


Тнв HARMFUL, UNNECESSARY MILK. 


The Hackney Vestry issues this cheering notice: ‘ roo 
samples of milk sold in the parish have been examined by 
an experienced bacteriologist, and 22 per cent. of the 
samples were infected with tubercle bacilli”: We аге 
warned that this may cause consumption, and advised as 
a safeguard to have all milk well boiled before use. 


Мот TO BE QUESTIONED! 


A motor manufacturer's advertisement in a Surrey paper 
states that these machines will climb a well-known hill at 
a speed of 16 miles an hour, and makes the convincing 
addition—" This is no idle statement, but the sworn 
evidence of a police-constable !” When in doubt, ask a 
policeman ! m 


FROM VICTORIA TO KENNINGTON PARK. 


This trip may now be taken on a motor omnibus, by way 
of Victoria Street and Westminster Bridge. The cars are 
white, driven by oil,and charge popular one and twopenny 
fares. More horses for Africa ! 


A BricutT VILLAGE. 


The Parish Council of Hartford, Northwich, can 
certainly claim exceptional enterprise in introducing the 
electric light as a means of publicly illuminating their 
district. The installation consists of 29 lamps, each of 
16-candle power. The township extends over an area of 
about 2} miles, contains 840 inhabitants, an electorate of 
170, and the ratable value is £9,000. The estimated cost 
of maintenance is nearly £60 a year, and this it is proposed 
to raise by a rate of 21d. in the pound on houses, and jd. 
in the pound on land.. 


JOHNSON ON SPECIALISTS. 


“ Those who attain any excellence commonly spend life 
in one common pursuit; for excellence is not gained upon 
easier terms.” - ۱ | 


Our Foccv ۰ 


The French Meteorological Bureau at Paris recently 
published some curious statistics obtained by sunshine 
recorders. Spain had 3,000 hours of sunshine a year; 
Italy, 2,700; France, 2,600; Germany had 1,700; whilst 
we bave but 1,400. Our average rainfall is greater than 
that in any other country in Europe. London is stated 
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ment comprises hot and sea-water batbs, seaweed baths, 
electric brine baths, and hot-air baths, together with 
vapour, douche, rain, shower, and medicated baths. А 
medical gymnasium is another feature of the hospital. 


EaLinG is about to try a somewhat interesting experiment 
in the direction of the provision of working-class dwellings. 
Instead of the usual type of dwellings on the block system 
some 200 cottages, with gardens attached, are to be built, 
at an estimated cost of some £40,000. The cottages are 
intended to be let at from 6s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. per week, about 
two-thirds being rented at the larger amount. 


Mr. Вокт, M.P., in his last issued monthly circular to the 
Northumberland Miners’ Association, says some hard 
things about the Trade Union Congress, which he 
characterises as too large and unwieldy for calm, deliberate, 
rational debate. Nor is its influence, he remarks, at all 
proportionate to its representative importance. Year after 
year the same resolutions are passed, amid cheers, and as 
a rule little, if anything, more 15 heard of them until the 
next annual meeting. It would be well, in his opinion, if 
the congress could spare a little of the time it now devotes 
to passing resolutions for the creating of a new heaven and 
earth to the more prosaic, but very necessary, work of self- 
reform. 


THE parish of Bow is distinguishing itself in the matter of 
rates. For the poor rate as much as rs. 5d. in the pound 
is required, 9d. for the general rate, and 10. for the sewers 
rate, making in all а rate of 2s. 3d. for the quarter, or as 
much as gs. in the pound for the year. Add on to this the 
income tax, and the lot of the Bow ratepayers can scarcely 
be considered as being, in the matter of taxation at least, 
a particularly happy one. 


Tue following have been elected members of the 
Institute of Sanitary Engineers: — Members: D. K. 
McPherson, Greenock; T. E. Fellows, Wolverhampton. 
Associates: J. E. Jones, Conway; J. E. Miller, Hull; 
R. E. Williams, Bletchingley. 


Mr. С 7 WILLIAMS, clerk of the works at the Royal 
Courts o 15396 has been appointed clerk of the works 
at the ouse of Lords, in succession to Mr. Jones, 
who retires after many years' service ; and Mr. Phillip, 
clerk of the works at the Admiralty, has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Williams at the Royal Courts of Justice. 


Tue Association of Municipal Corporations will hold its 
autumn meeting on Wednesday next at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel. At this meeting the Lord Mayor of Man- 
chester will move that the council should be empowered 
to organise an opposition at any stage to any Bill enabling 
electric power companies to compete with local authorities 
which “ have established, or are in the course of establish- 
ing, undertakings for the public benefit, and have not failed 
in the performance of their duties." “The Sheffield 
Corporation will move a resolution against any inter- 
ference with municipal trading. 


Tug Asylums Committee ot the London County Council 
brought up a report at Tuesday's meeting of the 
Council, with reference to the necessity for additional 
asylum accommodation. They estimated that should all 
the asylum accommodation now contemplated be provided 
by January, 1yo1, there would be 16,538 beds, calculating 
on normal numbers at th» existing asylums, which are 
much overcrowded at the present time. Given an increase 
of 600 patients per annum, thenumber of London patients 
requiring accommodation on the above date will be 15.918. 
This would leave a surplus of 620 beds, which would be 
filled by December, 1901. Seeing how loug it takesto build 
an asylum, the committee were of opinion that no time 
should now be lost in taking active steps to consider as to 
future accommodation, and recommeaded that £1,000 
should be voted for inquiries, the preparation of prelimi- 
nary designs in connexion with further asylum accommo- 
dation, and the cost of visiting foreign asylums. 6 
recommendation was adopted. 


Ás the parishes of Whitechapel, Mile End, Limehouse, 
und St. George's in-the-East are about to be merged in 
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Gordon, which appeared in our issue of the 29th ult., we 
referred to Mr. Huntly-Gordon as an Associate of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. Mr. Huntly-Gordon 
is a Fellow of the R.I.B.A., and has been so lor many 
years. 


ran 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
PRIZE LIST. 


| prizes awarded to successful students during the 

session 1898-99 were distributed by the President 
at the meeting on Friday evening last. 
as follows :— 

А.А. TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP. — Value £25, ам 
Bronze Medal, D. T. Fyfe. Second Prize, value £5, H. 
Tanner, jun. Hon. Mention, H. Farquharson. 

А.А. Mgpat.—Not awarded. Prize, value £5 5s., H. 
Tanner, jun. 

ANDREW OLIVER PRIZE.— Value £ 5 55., G. J- T. Reavell, 

ARTHUR CATES SCHOLARSHIP.—C. L, F leming Williams, 

Lecturgs. Division I.—Silver Medal and A.A. Scholar- 
ship, value £6 6s., P. J. Westwood. Bronze Medal, A. R, 
Conder. Hon. Mention, H. J. Worrow. Division II.— 
Silver Medal, P. J. Turner. Bronze Medal, H. S. Barrett. 
Hon. Mention, R. H. Spalding. 

STUDIO. Division I.—Silver Medal and one Vol. of the 
А.А. Sketch Book, S. V. North. Bronze Medal, A. A. 
Carder. Division II.—Silver Medal, A. Symon. Bronze 
Medal and one Vol. of the A.A. Sketch Book, G. H. 
Jenkins. Hon. Mention, W. J. Davies. 

ELEMENTARY CLASS or DESIGN. — First Prize, value 
ЖІ 15. with Silver Medal and Certificate, R. Knott. 
Second Prize, Bronze Medal and Certificate, E. S. Collins. 
Hon. Mention, E. Brantwood-Muff. 

ADVANCED CLASS or Dasicn.—First Prize, value £1 18. 
with Silver Medal and Certificate, J. A. Swan. 


he prize list is 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


| R. GEORGE H. FELLOWES PRYNNE delivered 
the inaugural address of the Session 1899-1900 at 
the Architectural Association on Friday evening last. 
This is Mr. Prynne's second year of office, and, in alluding 
to the fact at the outset of his address, he promised to 
devote his best services and energies to the interests of the 
association in the future as in the past. He also expressed 
his thanks to the officers and committee who had so 
loyally supported him during his past year of office, 
especially mentioning Messrs. Howley Sim and G. B. 
Carvill, the honorary secretaries, and Mr. D. G. Driver, 
the Secretary. Then he mentioned that the roll of members 
had reached a total of r,2so, and that financially things 
were satisfactorily sound, seeing that they were able to 
carry forward the record balance of کر‎ 224 to the account 
of their premises and general fund. He also alluded with 
satisfaction to the improved state of both the elementary 
and advanced classes of design; which should be, he main- 
tained, not only the most popular, but one of the most 
useful classes in the whole system of the work of the 
association. Mr. Prynne remarked upon the excellent 
innovation made last session in opening the Studio work with 
short addresses by Mr. Aston Webb and Mr. Cole Adams, 
and at the same time congratulated Mr. Aston Webb, asa 
past president of the association, in being made an A.R.A. 
The work in the Studio, he said, was encouraging, but there 
was room for improvement, especially in the modelling 
class, of which Mr. F. W. Pomeroy is the able instructor. 
Other classes were also briefly referred to by Mr. Prynne, 
and he likewise commented upon the fact that the Archı- 
tectural Union Company's prize of /10 for the best set of 
measured drawings had not been competed for for some 
years. This he regarded as incomprehensible, and he 
trusted that a good competition would be secured in the 
future. Мг. Prynne after alluding to the question, then 
passed on to consider the progress of architecture during 
the roth century, as follows :— ۱ А 
Architecture, as а great art, was in a measure dead in 
England at the commencement of the century. In what 
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to have an average of 178 ات‎ days per annum, and quite 
1 


10 times the amount of rain falling on Paris. 


WHICH 15 THE Best Моток-Сав? 


“ Everyone is asking this question,” says Science Siftings. 

‚ " In public city service, it is obviously necessary that a 
motor-cab, in order to be successful, must be absolutely 

controllable in heavy traffic even in com paratively unskilled 

hands, free from unpleasant odours and the geheral 

mechanical disadvantages usually inseparable from an 

engine; and this, added to the limited requirements of cab 

service as to mileage, makes it easy to understand why 


the electrical system has been the most successful." As 
improvement in the capacity per pound of storage battery 
is apparently advancing more rapidly than improvement 
in gasoline, steam, or other systems, electricity so far bids 
fair to hold its own. The requirements of private motor 
carriages are less uniform. “he electric vehicle is usually 
preferred, because of its simplicity of management, its 
readiness to meet ideal zsthetic demands, and its 
instantaneous availability, “The electrical carriage or 
wagon is undoubtedly the best where runs are limited to 
3o miles, and the load less than 1,000 pounds. Practically 
these limits cover all physicians’ service, town pleasure 
driving, and city delivery service. In the United States 
75 per cent. of long-distance carriages are gasoline cars, 
the remaining 25 per cent. being steam vehicles. Steam 


-has proved most successful for weights exceeding 1,500 


pounds and distances exceeding over ten miles. 
REMOVAL OF А BRIDGE BY ELECTRICITY. 

The removal of a wooden bridge by means of electricity 
was tried on the Wabash River at Cleton, Indiana, 
recently. The bridge was a three-span one, 735 ft. in 
length, and it was desired to remove the wooden structure, 
leaving the stone piers intact for the erection of a steel 
bridge, the work having to be done in 30 days. A local 
electrician finally undertook the work, and succeeded in 
cutting through the timbers supporting each span by iron 
wire made red-hot by an electric current. The method of 
procedure is described in the Western Electrician. Twenty- 
seven timbers nine inches square supporting each span 
were cut through simultaneously in two places ro ft. from 
the pier at cither end, and the mass of timbers then fell in 
between the piers without injuring them. The wire used 
for the resistance loops was No. 12, and at the bottom of 
each loop a 5 lb. sash weight was fastened to an insulator 
which pulled the loop down as it burnt its way through 
the timber. The current used was sufficient to heat the 
wire cherry-red, and it took an hour and forty minutes to 
cut through each span. On examining the timbers after 
the fall it was found they were all burnt through to prac- 
ticaily the same extent—about 5 in. deep from the top 
and 3 in. deep on each side. Thecut was sharp and clean, 
the wood not being charred more than about an inch from 
the cutting wire. When cut through to this extent the 
weight of the bridge fractured the remaining timber. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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“ВЕОАР LEYS," WINDERMERE. 


C. F. ۸۰ VOYSEY, ARCHITECT. 
HIS house, which we illustrate to-day, stands on a 
steep wooded bank, sloping down to the lake with a 
richly wooded slope for a background. From the windows 
and terrace there is a very considerable view of lake aud 
mountain scenery. The house is built of local stone ; and, 
as the position is terribly exposed, the walls are two feet 
thick, and covered with cement rough-cast. The main 
entrance is put round to the back for protection from the 
weather, and also to secure greater privacy on the terrace 
side. The contractor is Mr. G. H. Pattinson, of Winder- 
mere, and the joinery is being executed by Messrs. 
Edmonson, of Windermere. 
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RAMBLING SKETCHES.—No. 1258. 
BY T. RAFFLES DAVISON, ۱ 


~ A CORRECTION. 
In our description of the illustrations of some late 
examples of London street architecture by Mr. Huntly- 
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domestic, public building, or church design, always power- 
ful, always thoughtful, and always artistic. | 
The hard and fast conditions of style having been, by a 
Sort of general consent, removed— what has been the 
result upon our art—is the result satisfactory? In some 
respects, yes, in that the minds of clever men are given a 
freer scope for originality, or an eclecticism that is charming 
from the very boldness and knowledge it displays. In 
many respects, no, in that it gives an excuse for ignorant 
and badly educated men to thrust upon us such archi- 
tectural abominations as have lately been allowed to dis- 
figure some of the best streets of the Metropolis under the 
false name of originality and eclecticism. Emerson says 
somewhere :— Great licentiousness treads on the heels of 
reformation’ --and in architecture we cannot claim excep- 
tion to this rule. But in spite of the glaring and vulgar 
designs that too frequently crop up in our midst, I cannot 
agree with those who say that the architecture of the day 
is in a hopeless state. On the contrary, I think from the 
energy and enthusiasm that is being displayed on all sides 
in art generally we may take a very hopeful view of the 
future. Speaking generally, the design and planning of 
our public and private buildings show a great advance in 
many respects. Our churches are no longer slavish copies 
of medieval work, апа many of our houses and their 
decorations show an honest and often successful striving 
after better designs in all that surrounds us. . 
But there is one class of building which from its рові- 
tion, and the acres of ground that it covers, that has during 
the present century assumed a far greater importance 
than is its due. I mean the modern villa or suburban 
residence, built by speculative builders, that surrounds 
us on all sides. What a terrible legacy of ugliness and 
bad building shall we leave behind, what a wilderness 
of worthless bricks and mortar! The demands for this 
class of building caused by the new kind of life іп the 
Present century have of course had to be met, but 
artistically speaking how unequal we have been to the 
task of meeting those demands. How far we, as 
architects, are responsible, is a question that it would be 
impossible to answer; but this is certain—that if we 
compare the ordinary present-day suburban house with 
a similar class of work carried out even in the last 
century, the comparison is, I fear, by no means favour- 
able to us. 
The 18th century builders, as a rule, did not sacrifice 
good building to tawdry ornament. Their buildings 
were generally substantially built, and even if at 
times common-place, were at least quiet and ге- 
served in design, and seldom if ever bespattered with 
the ghastly shams—vulgar terra cotta ornament and worse 
than worthless carving. The modern house of the kind is 
too well known to all to require any description. It assails 
us in all directions, not only in the suburbs of London, but 
in the neighbourhood of all our large towns. Nay, more, 
it is a disease that is contagious, and even the beauty of 
our homely villages and country roads is disfigured by its 
unwelcome presence. I do not say that this class of 
building was always good in past centuries, or is invariably 
bad at the present day ; but this I do say, that there never 
Was a time in which all that is true and good in building, 
and all that is pure and best in our art, was assailed bya 
more dangerous, insidious, and potent enemy than the 
demand at the present day for cheapness and showiness in 
our buildings, and the apparent indifference of the general 
public as to the artistic merits of the houses they live in. 
This mass of dreary ugliness that most of our people 
have to live amongst must act, and react, upon the mind, 
and do incalculable harm to the cause of art. The ques- 
tion is—How is the evil to be grappled with? ist. I 
think, by setting the example of quiet reserve in our own 
designs, and avoiding as far as possible the outward display. 
of ornament ; and when we do have ornament, seeing that 
it is the very best of the kind that we can get— and above 
all by never under any condition sacrificing solidity, or the 
use of the best materials, for the sake of being able to get 
t 5 tc more ornament in our buildings. 2nd. By doing every- 
cannot refrain from mentioning one whose early training | thing in our power to influence landowners, when leasing 
was also in the Gothic school and whose work has had | or selling property for building purposes, to insist on the 
untold influence on the domestic architecture of this | insertion of a condition as to some sort of supervision by a 
ia rd mean Mr. Norman Shaw. А study of his past | qualified architect. What an opening there is for early 
and present work is to my mind a wonderful object lesson |. practice in this field of design for some of the aspiring 
ent, but from first to last, whether it be in , members of our School of Design, and judging from some. 


may be called the stucco period, a bastard classic and 
Gothic style was the order of the day. What seemingly 
insuperable difficulties had to be faced by men who longed 
for a better state of things. What study, energy, patience, 
and enthusiasm was necessary to overcome the difficulties 
and prejudices existing. Who is there amongst us that 
will refuse to admire the pluck and perseverance of the 
early pioneers in the great cause of the raising of our art 
to its proper pedestal. Of course with much of the work 
done in the early stages of the great Architectural revival, 
we can have but little sympathy, but we can at least 
appreciate the motives that undoubtedly inspired men to 
aim at a higher ideal than was then prevalent. It would 
be hard to over-estimate the enormous influence that such 
books as Rickman's attempt to discriminate the styles of 
architecture in England, first published in 1817, together 
with the early publication of Parker, and followed by the 
writings of Sharpe, Paley, Pugin, and Brandon, have had 
upon the architectural history of the century. 

The earliest of these works prepared the ground for the 

eat Gothic revival that followed in the forties, and 
following decades. We must remember, however, that 
this great revival was not brought about by architects 
only : it came like other great movements, in answer to 
needs and requirements of the times;.it moved con- 
currently with the great religious revival that commenced 
at that period, it took firm root in the great seats of 
education, our universities, with the result that it 
influenced the minds of both clergy and laymen, who 
then took up the study of architecture with a thorough- 
ness and zest that would shame many a student of the 
present day. Their heart was in the work, educated 
minds were stirred with a warm enthusiasm at the idea 
of the revival of what, in the truest sense, might be termed 
our national architecture. 

With such able men as Barry and Cockerell living, the 
best traditions of classical work were not likely to be lost, 
but it is the great Gothic revival in its various phases by 
which the roth century will be most closely remembered 
architecturally. It has lately been the custom to talk 
slightingly of this revival, and of those great and able men 
who guided its destines. But gentlemen, to do so is neither 
Just nor generous. The underlying principles that 
prompted such men as Rickman, Parker, Pugin, Paley, 
Scott, Street, Burges, Butterfield, Pearson, and others too 
numerous to mention, in their writings and their work, 
were of the highest and noblest character. These men 
spared neither time nor tronble in trying, by means of the 
most careful study of detail, to get into touch, as it were 
with the artists who in past ages had left us buildings of 
such surpassing beauty. We may quibble and find fault 
with the doctrines of the early purist, who, in his 
enthusiasm to truthfully follow the best detail of medizeva] 
times, fixed arbitrary limits of right and wrong and good 
and bad in styles, yet in doing so he was only working on 
the same lines as the purely classic student, who is not 
content without giving verse and chapter for the propor- 
tion of every column and detail used. 

As in most revolutions, men are carried further than 
originally intended, with consequent injury to the cause 
they uphold, so undoubtedly by the Gothic revival much 
irreparable evil was done by the excess of enthusiasm, 
under the name of restoration, with the same detrimental 
effect to the cause they held dear. But the first principles 
of the originators of the movement being essentially good, 
much good was bound to result from it; and there are few 
architects living whose work has not in some way been 
influenced for good by the great minds that were connected 


power and genius, whose early tuition was received in the 
Gothic school, have been amongst the first to lead the way 


ing the names of living architects, amongst whom there 
are many worthy successors to the genius of the past, but 
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outside the immediate sphere of its own work; but, 
representing, as it does, nearly 1,300 members, all 
of whom are deeply interested in the welfare of art and 
architecture, it could not look on with indifference at the 
proposal to disfigure our grand river with another ill. 
designed bridge. Most of the bridges that cross that 
river now are a standing rebuke to us as a nation. One 
can only hope that the County Council will use its 
powerful influence in securing the revision and improve- 
ment of the design before it is too late. 

Sir Alexander Binnie lately stated at a public dinner, 
amidst applause, that he had ‘visited and studied all the 
well-known bridges in Europe, and that as a result, he 
hoped to give them one of the finest bridges of modem 
times. But I would point out that the study of all the 
bridges in the world will no more teach an engineer archi- 
tecture than it would teach an architect engineering. 
What we desire is, that in such a work as that in question, 
involving an expenditure of a large amount oí 
public money, and affecting, as it does greatly, 
the appearance of our grand water-way, architects of 
eminence should invariably be consulted as to the archi- 
tectural work, whilst the constructional work could, if so 
desired, be placed in the hands of well-known engineers. 
In such works in Paris, architect and engineer work 
together as a matter of course—why not in London? It is 
no pleasant task to criticise the work of men of such 
acknowledged ability as those just named, and we do not 
presume to do so within the province of their own art or 
science ; but it would be simply cowardice on our part to 
refrain from criticism;when they step into a sphere of work 
that is not their own, of which they have littlé knowledge, 
and with which they apparently have little real sympathy. 

Gentlemen, I must apologise if my brief review of, and 
comments on, the work of the 19th century have seemed 
too long for an address of this kind; but, as I said before, 
standing so near the dividing line between the old and the 
new century, one is almost bound to look back and try to 
learn from the successes and failures of the past, how best 
to advance the interests of our great and noble art in the 
future, ۳ 

For the last half century the Architectural Association 
has been working with one pure and high aim-the 
advancement of architectural education; а voluntary 
association dependent almost solely on voluntary help and 
energy; a free and independent association unfettered by 
ties of professionalism or social class ties of any kind; a 
social association in which architects, young and old, rich 
and poor, can all meet together on one level, in social 
intercourse and good fellowship ; and withal, gentlemen, 
I am glad to say a successful association. 

What, it may be asked, has been the lever of success! 
Has it been by capital or financial help given by persons 
or public bodies interested in educational work? Іп no 
sense, with the exception of the yearly grant of £100 0 
kindly made by the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and the very generous donations given by some well-known 
architects at the launching of the new scheme o 
education. No, the lever of success has been the 
sincerity of purpose, the unselfish devotion to the cause, 
the single-hearted aim, and warm enthusiasm of its orig" 
nators and supporters. Ав long as men are found to help 
in carrying forward the work with the same bigh aim an 
enthusiasm, so long will the Architectural Association 
flourish and carry forward its great work with increasing 
vigour and helpfulness. 

We, the elder members of the А.А., have reason 
to fully recognise the value of both the educational 


| and social work of the association, but under the 


new system of education its value has increased ten- 


fold; and it is for you, the younger members, to prove 
| that its value is still greater in the future than in the 
| past. 


It is a healthy sign that so many of our ale 
members continue their membership, and I again appe 
to all who are interested in the objects of the A.A. to JO! 
our ranks and help us by their membership and advice: 
When the members of the last excursion were ۵ 
Bryanston, Lord Portman, seeing some elderly gentlemen 
in our party, asked me if the association was COT 
posed entirely of students. I answered yes that In 
our party of 28, there were students whose ages rang 

from nearly 60 to 18, from men who had been in practice 
for 25 years to pupils in their oflices. So comprehensive 
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Of the designs submitted last session, our suburbs would 
be far more interesting if enlivened by designs by even 
some of our students. 

It is not necessarily an expensive house that we desire 
or ask for. On the contrary, if the demand for small houses 
15 to be met, every reasonable and proper economy must be 
most carefully studied. I can wellimaginea rough-cast cottage 
being quite as good in design as a stone building five times 
more costly. Our aim should be to demonstrate to the 
‚ public tbat a comfortable, artistically designed, and sub- 
stantially built house does not necessarily mean a building 
that is more expensive than the ill-built erection at present 
so common, in which so much money is frittered away in 
utterly vulgar ornament. And here I would specially 
recommend students to really study the requirements of 
this class of house, with the view of making designs that 
shall be at once simple, reserved, and artistic in treatment, 
and economical in construction ; they will find it invalu- 
able as practice, and it may be of the greatest use to them 
in their future career. 

We architects must be ready to grasp problems in 
design, whether they be great or small, and many will, I think 
bear me out when 1 say that some of the seemingly small 
problems are often the most difficult to solve. Amongst 
other curious experiences I had once a client, who wrote 
asking me to design a lodge something in the style of 
Kensington Palace or the Versailles; a problem I met by 
sending a design which apparently satisfied her, but how 
far it agreed with her ideas of Kensington Palace or the 
Versailles I never found out. 

In my address last year, I expressed the wish that artists 
and architects could be brought into closer union and 
sympathy with each other, and during the last years of 
the 19th century the great necessity of this union and 
sympathy has been very strongly brought home to us. 
This is neither the place nor time to enter at length upon 
the subject of the thorny discussion in reference to the 
decoration of our great metropolitan cathedral. But as 
the subject is of such great interest to architects and 
students alike, some allusion to it becomes almost a 
necessity. “he objects of the opposition that we as 
architects have offered to the work of decoration must 
not be misunderstood. I think I am right in saying 
that most of us desire that our great churches and 
national monuments should be decked with the very 
best of all we can offer in art, be it in colour 
decoration or in sculpture. We must therefore beware 
that our opposition to the present method of decoration is 
not made use of by those who would denude our churches 
of all that is beautiful in decorative and sculptured art 
and give us in return the bare whitened sepulchres of a 
past generation. It cannot be made too clear that our 
opposition is on purely architectural grounds. 

Í am convinced that the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul's when they started the work of decoration had but 
one wisb, that what they did should be of the best ; and I 
am further convinced that Sir William Richmond entered 
upon this great work in the same spirit. But, gentlemen, 
surely the first qualification of any artist entering upon 
such a work is that he should be in complete and absolute 
sympathy with the architecture of the building he pro- 
poses to decorate. The results have proved that 
this is unfortunately not the case. Is it then unnatural 
that we should raise our voices against the injury done 
to the work of one of the greatest architects England has 
ever seen ? As architects surely it is our duty to do so, and 
as Englishmen we have a right to ask that the walls of our 
great national monuments shall not be treated as mere 
spaces for artists, however clever, to experiment upon. 
I believe, however, that there is a growing sympathy 
between artists and architects, and the more we can do 
to foster that feeling the better it will be for art generally. 

I could wish for the same kind of sympathy, in a 
different way, between engineers and architects. It 
will be seen from the report of tbe last session that in 

anuary, shortly after the publication of the design for 
the proposed new Vauxhall Bridge in the Builder, the 
committee passed а resolution, stating that they 
‘viewed with the utmost concern the manner іп 
which it is proposed to rebuild Vauxhall Bridge. This 
resolution was afterwards approved by acclamation at an 
ordinary general meeting. Now, gentlemen, the 


association does not concern itself as a rule, with matters : 
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THE NEW RYLANDS LIBRARY, 
MANCHESTER. 


INE years have passed since Mr. Basil Champneys’s 
great Gothic building was first begun; but it is so 
large and so very elaborately decorated, and the internal 
fittings are so perfect of their kind, that even a 
period of nine years seems none too long (says the 
Manchester Guardian) for the completion of such a work. 
The architect has had to work under conditions 
the reverse of favourable—for the site, though central, is 
sadly cramped,—but he has overcome the difficulties with 
remarkable skill. So far at least as the interior is concerned, 
the John Rylands Library is one of the finest buildings 
erected in England in this generation, and a very welcome 
addition to the comparatively few pieces of good archi- 
tecture which Manchester possesses. 

The main idea of the building is that of a college library, 
that is to say, the library proper consists of a large central 
hall from which reading recesses open on either side. The 
site faces Deansgate, and is bounded on the north-east and 
south-west by Wood Street and Spinningfield, both narrow 
streets, containing buildings of considerable height. With 
a view to obtaining adequate light for the library itself, to 
avoid unnecessary interference with the rights of adjoin- 
ing owners, and to secure quiet, the library is placed on 
the upper floor and is set back some ro ft. from the build- 
ing line. On the lower floor a cloister or corridor giving 
access to the ground-floor rooms occupies the remaining 
space, and is kept low so as to admit of ample windows 
being introduced above for lighting the ground-floor 
rooms, 

The main entrance is from Deansgate, and the whole of 
the front is occupied by a spacious vaulted vestibule, above 
which are the librarians’ rooms. The floor of the vestibule 
is considerably below that of the ground-floor rooms. A 
short flight of wide steps leads up the centre of the vestibule, 
parting towards the left and right landing on the ground- 
floor level, and giving access to the cloistered corridors 
whence all the first-floor rooms are reached. Facing this 
approach is an allegorical group representing Religion, 
Science, and Art, executed by Mr. Cassidy. From the 
vestibule level stairs on either side lead down to lavatories 
in the basement, and from the landing on the ground-floor 
level a wide staircase leads to the first floor, giving imme- 
diate access to the librarians! rooms and to the main 
library. The ceiling of this staircase is at the full height 
of the front portion of the building, and shows an octagonal 
lantern surrounded by a gallery. It is stone, vaulted 
throughout. The staircase, which occupies one of the 
towers, passes into a vestibule in the library proper, and 
the vaulted ceiling is some 52 ft. from the first floor. The 
ground floor contains a large and two small conference 
rooms, occupying the front portion of the building towards 
Deansgate. These are all elaborately panelled with oak, 
and have ceilings of modelled plaster panels divided by 
oak ribs. Behind these the ground floor is divided by a 
cross corridor, vaulted, which gives access to two rooms in 
the rear of the main building, and is rendered accessible 
by a separate entrance from Wood Street. Behind these 
rooms and in communication with them, and with a 
hydraulic lift and the upper floors, are receiving and 
packing rooms connected with a cart entrance in Wood 
Street. These again have communication with the base- 
ment, which is coextensive with the main buildings, and 
contains chambers with fireproof doors for the preservation 
of muniments, and for the warming and ventilating 
apparatus, and other spaces. Behind the main building is 
a large chamber on the basement level, in which are the 
engines and dynamos for the electric lighting. On the 
first floor, opening immediately from the main staircase 
and having direct communication with the library proper, 
is the librarians' department, This consists of a small 
vestibule and two rooms, with modelled plaster ceilings 
divided by oak ribs, and fitted throughout with drawers 
and bookshelves. 


The library consists of a central corridor, about 20 ft. . 


wide and 125 ft. long, ending in an apse at the further end, 
which gives an extreme length in all of about 148 ft. It is 
44 ft. from the floor to the top of the vaulted ceiling, and 
is groined throughout in stone. It is divided into eight 
bays, one of which is occupied by the main entrance, 
whilst the rest open into reading recesses, giving on tbis 
floor fifteen recesses occupied by bookcases. The end bay 


аге the ranks of the A.A. Whilst mentioning the excur- 
sion, I must express surprise that more members do not 
take advantage of it, for a more useful and enjoyable 
week, both architecturally and socially, it would be hard 
to Imagine. ۱ 

In drawing this address to a close, I would ask the 
younger students of the present day to remember how 
great is their responsibilty. Upon them in a great 
measure will depend the making or marring of the 
architecture of the 2oth century. It is impossible to fore- 
tell what the chances and opportunities may be, and 
equally impossible to foresee what will be the characteristic 
style of work of the century, and, therefore, it is 
useless to speculate upon the matter. But be sure of 
this, there is no broad highway to success that is 
not founded upon the work and experience of 
past ages. We are not gods that we may create 
something out of nothing, but creatures who must 
make the best use of the materials and gradually growing 
knowledge vouchsafed to us by a bountiful Creator. Ex- 
perience teaches us that to succeed at the present day a 
man must concentrate all the faculties of his mind on one 
great purpose, and with an unswerving tenacity of purpose. 
A great purpose is cumulative, and like a magnet attracts 
all that is kindred along the stream of life. 

The question is, Can you honestly say that you do, or 
that you wish to, make the art of architecture a great 
purpose in your life? If so, and you work conscientiously 
with that aim, I can safely prophesy your future success 
and happiness; but if not, you had far better turn 
back, and give up all idea of becoming an architect. At 
best, as I said on a previous occasion, it is a hard- worked 
and ill-paid profession, and if one's heart is not in the work, 
it becomes a mere existence without a soul. I do not for one 
moment wish to discourage those who are commencing 
their studies in the art. Far from it. Му one great 
wish is to inspire enthusiasm amongst students who 
possibly have not realised fully how great is the work 
before them, and how great is the need of working con- 
sistently with one definite purpose. 

Believe me, I have no wish to make or exaggerate an 
evil. The evil I speak of— want of enthusiasm—undoubtedly 
exists amongst some of our students. Far too many make 
the end and aim of their work to qualify for the R.I.B.A. 
examination ; but, good as I believe these examinations to 
be in many ways, you must not for one moment think that 
the passing of examinations will make you an architect in 
the truest sense. The key to the success of an architect 
is that his heart must be in his art. Ruskin truly says— 
‘Fine art is that in which the hand, the head, and the 
heart of man go together, the head inferior to the heart, the 
hand inferior to the heart and head.’ Thus it must be the 
heart that dictates your actions, or in other words, real love 
of art for art's sake that must be your incentive to work. 

I would that any words of mine could inspire enthusiasm 
amongst our present and future students—for enthusiasm 
lifts men out of themselves and the petty concerns of life, 
it gives life to that which is otherwise invisible, it imparts 
itself magnetically to others, and fuses all into one happy 
harmonious unity of feeling and sentiment, and it helps 
forward the worker and the genius alike. If, as Longfellow 
says, ' enthusiasm begets enthusiasm,' then may I hope 
that my enthusiasm in the cause I am pleading may be 
imparted to you, and that your enthusiasm once fired may 
be imparted to others. 

In conclusion, I will only add that, if you love art for art’s 
sake, you will not be content with obtaining knowledge and 
success for yourself alone, but will take pleasure in im- 
parting knowledge to others and thus helping forward, step 
by step, the great work of architecturaleducation. I can- 
not end with better words than those of Shakespeare :— 


‘ This above all, to thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou can'st not then be false to any man.’ 


А DRAINAGE scheme for the Netherton and Woodside 
districts of Dudley has been prepared by the borough sur- 
veyor, Mr. J. Gammage. The total length of sewers 
proposed to be constructed is 63 miles, and the cost is 
estimated at گر‎ 15,000. 
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the excavated soil. The vessels, almost without eXce 

tion, are formed of red glazed earthenware, and have 
narrow necks and handles that Somewhat remind one of 
Etruscan pottery, though their date, of course, is very 
much later. Their holding capacity would be about two. 
thirds of a pint, and there is but little doubt that they are 
the pitchers in which the benchers and law Students of 
bygone centuries quaffed their daily allowance of wine 
and beer at thefestive board. Amongst the pottery recovered 
may also be mentioned several long, narrow-necked vessels, 
designated as “ greybeards," a term derived from the nature 
Of their decoration. These jats, which stand nearly a foot 
in height, are believed to have been principally used for 
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either side projects so as to form a sort of transept 
for the building. The transept on the Wood Street side 
forms a recess of increased size. On the Spinning field 
side a recess of ordinary size gives access to the map-room. 
The recess opposite the main entrance gives access toa 
cloakroom and to a separate room of considerable size, 
which is the Bible-room. The apse Is occupied by book- 
cases, and adjoining it are, on one side, the entrance to 
the liftroom and reading-room, a vaulted and panelled 
chamber, underneath which are kitchen and scullery and 
a staircase communicating with the lower floors ; on the 
other a sinkroom and a spiral staircase for attendants. 
Two staircases lead from the ground floor to the upper 
floor of the library, which is arranged on somewhat similar 
lines. A gallery runs completely round the central space, 
giving access to the several reading spaces and chambers. 
The reading spaces on both floors have bay windows; on 
the lower floor their ceilings are of modelled plaster divided 
by oak ribs; on the upper floor they are vaulted. The 


been secured by the workmen include short yellow ware 
candlesticks that unquestionably date back far into the 
past. Themuseum of relics thus collected has been placed 
in the steward's office. | 


two tiers of chambers, сое сане ie height of —y 

about 3o ft., leave space above for a arge clerestory, in 

the blind panels of which are carved appropriate mottoes BOARD سیت‎ ONDON ODA TION IN 
in raised letters. Above the shafts supporting the gallery 


are a series of portrait statues representative of literature, 
science, and art. A large traceried window at either end 
of the building is filled with a series of figures of great 
philosophers and writers portrayed in stained glass by 
Mr. Charles Kempe. 

To the rear of the building is a house for the caretaker, 
separate from but in immediate communication with the 
. main building. Тһе material used is mainly stone from 
quarries in the neighbourhood of Penrith. That used for 
the interior is Shawk, a stone varying in colour from deli- 
cate red to grey; that for the exterior is Barbary plain 
stone, which has a uniform tint of a darker red. The book- 
cases have been arranged after a careful study of those 
cases in the British Museum which contain the most valu- 
able antiquities, and have been executed by Messrs. 
Clements Jeakes, of Bloomsbury Street, London. Near] 
all the sculpture, both figure and floral, has been done by 
Mr. Bridgeman, of Lichfeld. The heating is by batteries 
of hot-water pipes, through which air is passed after 
filtration through screens from the exterior. The electric 
lighting has been executed by Mr. Thomas, under the 
supervision of Mr. Charles Hopkinson as consulting 
engineer. The electric fittings are by Messrs. Singer, of 
Frome, Somerset, as are also the coil-cases and much of 
the other metal work. The building is almost entirely 
vaulted in stone, but where this has not been admissible 
fireproof construction is used, after Messrs. Hanan & 
Royers's system, the main floors being of a double thickness 
of fireproof with space between. The plaster modelling is 


N the course or his annual address to the members of 
| the School Board for London on the sth inst., the 
chairman, Lord Reay, said that the number of school 
places estimated to be required in May last was 784,590. 
The number of permanent school places existing on March 
25th was 746,186, and of projected school places 47,837. 

he ratepayers will be gratified to learn that we are 
gradually overtaking the requirements of the metropolis 
with regard to new schools. The disturbing factor in all 
these calculations is the rapid growth of outer London, 
consequent to a large extent upon the depletion of the 
Population of the central portions. Thus we find а con- 
siderable excess of school places in Southwark as a result 
of the gradual substitution of factories for houses. On the 
other hand, some rural districts, such as Catford and Lady. 
well in Greenwich, are being rapidly covered with small 
houses, The deserted school places in central London are 
manifestly useless for the accommodation of the immigrants, 
and the Board is compelled to provide not only for the 
children now existing in these remoter districts, but also 
by anticipation for the future population. In illustration 
of this point the case of the division of Greenwich may be 
cited. That division shows a net excess of upwards of 2,000 
School places, but these school places are not available for 
the accommodation of the growing southern districts. Thus 
in Deptford there is an excess of nearly 400 school places; 
ut these are useless for children in Lower Sydenham, 
where there is a deficiency of nearly 600. The Board has 
to anticipate the needs of growing districts. In the case 
of Catford, already referred to, although the district shows 
In the Board's statistics a large excess of school places, the 
Education Department has sanctioned the provision of 
1,200 additional places to meet future requirements. On 
September 29th last there was as follows :—(s) In the 
course of erection for which tenders had been accepted— 
Seventeen new Schools and 3 enlargements, accommo- 
dating 18,291 children. (b) For which plans had been 
passed— Nine new Schools and seven enlargements, ۰ 
modating 10,774 children. (c) Sanctioned by the Board 
and the Education Department, but not yet planned— 
Twenty-one new schools and 24 enlargements. The 
Education Department accepted, on February 27th, 2 
proposals of the Board to the effect that the number o 
children Over 13 actually attending school in a subdivision 
might be added to the number scheduled between three 
and 13, less 123 рет cent., in order to estimate the number 
of school places required. With regard to the calculation 
of available school places in доп Foard schools, on the 
basis of ro square feet per head of average attendance, the 
Board were informed that the Education Department 
would decide each case in accordance with the particular 
circumstances which affect the case. The number 0 
children between the ages of three and 13 on March r 
of this year was 831,010, a decrease of 1,998 as compar 
with the corresponding number last year. 


Liverpool, have carried out the entire work, except the 
foundations, and Mr. Stephen Kemp has been clerk of 
works from commencement to finish. 


—— Û 


SOME INTERESTING FINDS AT 
LINCOLN'S INN. 


INCE the commencement of the Long Vacation work- 
men have been busily engaged in the reconstruction 


ot the drainage System of Lincoln's Inn, and the improve- 


stone were discovered. Of coins, both 


dating from the time of Queen Eliza 
plenty have been fo 
the Elizabethan 


Of preservation. The tre 


ÀN International Tramways апа Light Railways 
Exhibition is being C to take place in the 
Agricultural Hall in the first fortnight of July, 1900. 
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men took an interest in the question be feared matters 
would only go from bad to worse. 

Alderman Thompson (Richmond) moved the following 
resolution :—“ That this conference, recognising the 
terrible evils arising from bad housing conditions: (a) 
Urges local authorities in all districts where overcrowding 
and high rents prevail to vigorously use the powers they 
possess under the Act of 1890 for the Better Housing of 
the Working Classes, and by this means bring good houses 
at low rents into competition with insanitary houses at 
exorbitant rents. (b) Also urges co-operative societies in 
districts where housing conditions are below a right 


standard, to earnestly consider the possibility of safely 


using capital in the erection of good houses, such houses 
to be let to members at the lowest possible rents, and 
brought into effective competition with bad houses at high 
rents, thus enabling the co-operative movement to accom- 
plish, in this respect, a similar work to that which it has 
already performed in the provision of pure food at fair 
prices." Не said there was nothing more disheartening 
than the housing conditions, not only of the downright 
poor, but also of the respectable artisan. In Birmingham 
38 per 10,000 of the population died from zymotic diseases, 
whereas the average throughout the country was only 16. 
It was no good to condemn working men's houses and clear 
the slums. Such a policy simply made the overcrowding 
worse. To supply the deficiency of accommodation the 
municipality should adopt the Housing of the Working 
Classes Acts. From what he had seen he should say that 
there were in Birmingham hundreds and thóusands of 
working men living in dirty and unhealthy slums. Why 
should not the Corporation serve the owner of ап insani- 
tary house as they served a man who had an insanitary 
drain? The Act of Parliament to which he had referred 
gave the local authority power to compulsorily buy land 
and properties at their fair market value, and ten per 
cent. in addition, and on that land they might put any kind 
of cottage they liked. In the application of the Act it had 
been a neck.and.neck race between Birmingbam and 
Richmond, and Birmingham was to the front. There 
were found in the city 103 cottages, and having looked at 
them he thought they were nice little places, though there 
was not enough privacy. In view of what was happening 
in other places the local cottages were let at reasonable 
rents— ss. 7d. per week. Тһе charge for land in Birming- 
ham was Is. 6d. per week, as compared with 6d. per week 
for Richmond ; and, if the Birmingham cottages had been 
built on the outskirts of the town, they could let them, he 
thought, at 1s. a week less, and in addition the existence 
of such dwellings on the outskirts would lessen the demand 
for the insanitary houses in the central districts. in 
Richmond the rents were 7s. 6d. per week, aud the houses 
were such as under private ownership would cost 12s. or 
135. per week. There was a profit of 1s. 64d. per week 
on them, and of this 15. 4d. went to the sinking fund for 
the purchase of the houses in forty years. The profit from 
them then would be available for the relief of the rates of 
all in the district, including the rich residents on Richmond 
Hil. That he did not think was right; the profit 
should go to the people themselves. In Birmingham 
the charges in respect of the buildings came to 3s. 64. ; 
8d. per cottage per week was put by as profit for the 
municipality in respect of a sinking fund, and 15. 6d. per 
week per cottage was put by in respect of the laud, 
making a total of 2s. 2d. ; which could, he maintained, 
be reduced to 2d. if the houses had been built on the 
outskirts, and the houses themselves could have been let 
for 4s. per week. He suggested that trade unions and 
co-operative societies should not rely solely on the work 
done by municipalities. Why should they not also acquire 
land with their accumulated funds, and then, as they had 
power to do, borrow money at 2} دم‎ cent. for the pur- 
pose of building working men's dwellings? It would 
strengtheu the societies, and give them the stability which 
alone was the means of making men stick to them. By 
such means there would the sooner be a greater improve- 
ment. 

Councillor Stevens, who seconded the proposition, at the 
request of the chairman, said that the municipality of 
Birmingham had tinkered with the question rather than 
dealt with it. Instead of going outside the town they had 
taken up dear land, and they had made the houses quite as 
dear as those which could be supplied by private owners. 


THE SANITARY INSPECTORS' ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


HE annual meeting of this association was held on 
Saturday evening last in the Carpenters' Hall, London 
n under the presidency of Mr. T. J. Moss Flower, 
The report of the council showed that 68 new members 
bad joined the association during the past year ; three had 
been lost through death, four associates had been elected 
during the past year, and one had been transferred from 
- the associateship to full membership. No new branches 
. had been started, but most of those already existing had 
been making steady progress. The London County Coun- 
cil had been approached with a view of obtaining certain 
modifications in the new Public Health Bill for London 
which the Council proposed to present to the next Session 
of Parliament. The association now had a membership 
of upwards of 7oo, and comprised nearly the whole of the 
metropolitan sanitary inspectors. They were of opinion 
tbat they should be put on the same level as medical 
officers of health as far as the tenure of their office was 
concerned. Medical officers could not be dismissed from 
their appointments without the consent of the Local 
Government Board, whilst sanitary inspectors could be 
removed by the local authorities alone. "That injustice to 
their members sbould removed, in order that they might 
the more efficiently and independently discharge their im- 
portant duties. A Bill was to be presented next year to 
Parliament to remedy the unfairness. Ап examination 
board for sanitary inspectors had been inaugurated by the 
Board of Trade, and the first examination would be held 
in December next. The council had made every possible 
effort to secure representation on the board, but without 
success. Seeing that nearly all other associations and 
institutions claiming to be directly or indirectly connected 
with the teaching of sanitation were represented on the 
new board, the couucil considered that they had most 
justifiable grounds for complaint, and could only hope that 
the injustice under which they laboured would be removed. 
They were anxious to bring about a system by which the 
members could secure superannuation from the various 
local authorities employing them, aided by contributions 
from the members themselves, on the same principle as 
revailed amongst Poor Law officers. A benevolent fund 
bad been started, and all that was required to make it а 
success was the hearty co-operation of the members. The 
unification of all sanitary inspectors' associations had been 
discussed and a working plan suggested, which, if it could 
be adopted, would result in much lasting good being done 
in the interests of all the associations concerned. 
The report was adopted, and Mr. W. H. Grigg was 
appointed chairman of the council for the ensuing year. 


CONFERENCE ON THE HOUSING OF rHE 
WORKING CLASSES. 


HE evils resulting from the overcrowding of the popu- 
T lation in the city slums and the antidote to be applied 
formed the subject of a conference at Birmingham on 
Saturday. It was held under the auspices of the local 
trades council and the Land Nationalisation Society, and 
delegates were invited from trades councils, trade unions, 
and co-operative societies carrying on their work within a 
radius of 20 miles of Birmingham. There was a large 
attendance, representative of about 70,000 workers, and 
the delegates were present with the object of making a 
report to their societies, on which it was hoped future 
action would be taken. Mr. J. Millington (chairman of the 
Birmingham Trades Council) presided, and in a brief 
opening speech said that anyone who had given but a casual 
glance at the subject would know the many evils which 
resulted from overcrowding. They knew, too, how much 
they suffered from the high rents which were prevalent 
even in the suburbs of Birmingham. It seemed as though 
immediately they gained a concession in wages they were 
faced with an increase of rent, and unless they found a 
remedy the efforts of the trade unions would be futile, 
He did not think they sent theright people to the governing 
bodies, because at present they sent those who would suffer 
_ ithe remedy were applied. They could hardly expect 
Improvement under such circumstances, and unless working 
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appearance of the church, the transept windows now bein 
quite visible. In addition, a new peal of bells has re. 
placed the old ones. 


SIR HENRY IRVING laid the memorial.stone ot a theatre 
which is being built in Broughton, Salford, at the junction 
of Great Clowes Street and Sussex Street, on the 4th inst. . 
The new theatre is to be called the Victoria. Whilst the 
main front is to Great Clowes Street, the theatre will be 
open to three streets, an important consideration in cases 
of emergency. The building frontage is to be of terra- 
cotta, divided by Ionic pilasters into five bays, the centre 
one surmounted by a carved pediment and dome. The 
decorations of the interior are to be in the Louis Quatorze 
style. The architect is Mr. B. Crewe, and Sir Henry 
Irving complimented him very cordially on the design in 
the course of the remarks he made n connection with 
laying the stone. The undertaking is, we understand, in 
the hands of the syndicate which controls the Regent 
Theatre. 


—— M a€—— 8 
TRADE NOTES. 


T5 E new schools of science and art, Newark, are being 

warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland's patent 
Manchester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


In the ventilation of the extensions to Mason University 
College, Birmingham, the patent “ Acme” exhaust venti- 
lators, manufactured by Messrs. Thomas Ash & Co, 
Cannon Street, Birmingham, were adopted, and also at 
the new technical schools, Oldbury. 


IN the erection ot the Omagh Asylum (Mr. C. A. Owen, of 
Dublin, architect) great care has been taken in carrying 
out the ventilation, Cousland's improved ۰ Climax " patent 
direct-acting invisible roof ventilators and ornamental 
turret ventilator having been used, supplied by the Climax 
Ventilating and Heating Company, Limited, 93, Hope 
Street, Glasgow. 


Messrs. А. SEWARD & Co., heating and ventilating 
engineers, Lancaster, have patented a new system c 

ventilation for churches and large public buildings. It is 
intended that the new method shall be applied in con- 
nection with an inlet system of ventilation and heating 
which Messrs. Seward & Co. have adopted. Fresh air 15 
obtained from outside, conveyed through passages to a 
pipe trench under the floor, warmed by passing over or 
amongst heating pipes, and then admitted into the church 
or building through a large number of small apertures or 
gratings spread about the church and amongst the seats. 
Messrs. Seward & Walton’s patent consists of openings, 
about two and a half inches wide, along the entire length 
of the roof on both sides. Whilst sufficient to allow the 
escape of foul or used-up air, they are yet hardly nef 
able in the contour of the roof. A shutter or series 0 
shutters allows of the exits being closed, and these can be 
easily manipulated by the attendant. Тһе shutters аге 
hung so that they will close by gravity in an almost E 
pendicular position, and are proof against the entrance : 
rain or snow. By closing the shutters on the weather side 
of a church or building, and opening those on the opposite 
or lee side, the suction action of the wind on the latter side 
will be made use of to draw the vitiated air through the 
extractors. It is claimed that this method of heating and 
extracting foul air will secure a perfect and equable con- 
dition of warmth ; perfect and complete ventilation ina 
natural and scientific way; and an absence from down 
draughts. | 
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The Council bought up the land at so per cent above its 
actual value. They tried to sell it, or to exchange it, but 
they were unable to do so, and they used it for building 
flats—a style of dwelling which Birmingham people very 
much disliked. 

The proposition was supported by several delegates, 
and the motion was adopted. 

It was also moved “That this conference, realising that 
the depopulation of the rural districts, the excessive com- 
petition in the labour markets of the manufacturing and 
distributing industries, the existence and overcrowding of 
insanitary slums, and the enormous tax levied upon toil, 
are the direct results of the private ownership of land, 
expresses its opinion that nothing short of complete public 
control of the land will provea remedy for such evils, and, 
as a first step towards that end, demands that local 
authorities shall be invested with powers of acquiring such 
land as may be needed for the welfare of their several com- 
munities, on terms which, whilst fair to present holders, 
shall be compulsory, and equitable to the people who have 
given the land an additional value." 


JOTTINGS. 


TH E offer of Messrs. Dick, Kerr, & Co., Limited, Edin- 
burgh, to supply teu single-deck tramway cars andten 
bogey cars for Dundee Corporation tramways has been 
accepted. .The price is £1 1,750. 
Tue Manchester City Council decided at their meeting on 
the 4th inst. to apply to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow 2 60,000 for the erection of a small-pox 
hospital at Carrington. 


۸ THREE-LIGHT stained glass window, in memor 
late Mr. Randolph Sturgess Armitage, of Pudsey, de des 
placed in Pudsey Parish Church. The window has been 
designed and executed by Messrs. Kayll & Co., of Leeds 
and represents ‘ Christ's Sermon on the Mount." i 
THe Leeds Corporation have decided to purchase certain 
property, embracing several objectionable water-courses 
and comprising some 25 475 square yards, for the sum of 
£26,500. The object is to abolish the nuisance produced 
by these becks and goits. Much of the property to be 
purchased is of a rent-producing character. 


HAMMERSMITH BRIDGE and Richmond ma 
Joined together by an electric tramway line: Te Wee 
Electric Traction Company are about to seek Parliamen- 
tary powers to enable them to construct a line زم‎ 
and Mortlake. Overhead wires will be used 
which will start at the Barnes sid à 
Bridge, will cross the South- Western Railway 
of a new bridge, and then into new Richmond Road 
9 


along Upper Richmond Road, through Mortlake to Rich. 


THERE were offered for sale at the Auction 

house Yard, on the 3۳0 inst., the well-known Halit dee. 
Sea at Margate, with its gardens, menagerie, and the build. 
1085 pertaining, and the Sanger Theatre at Ramsgat | 
both belonging to Mr. Lord George Sanger. Bidding 1 
the Margate freehold commenced at £30,000, and reach "d 
£ 48,000. Eventually it was bought in at £ 55,000. h 


building, stonework and ceilin 
ng, sto ; ‚ апа 
electric lighting. A modern ` of 
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addition and multiplication were responsible for mistakes in 
the two lowest tenders tothe tune of £36,298. In the 
second place it is noticeable that the correction of these 
clerical errors makes the two lowest tenders considerably 
higher than the one which was originally the third lowest, 
and is now practically the accepted tender. It might have 
been that had the lowest tender been accepted the con- 
tractor making it would have discovered his error, and 
sought to withdraw it. On the other hand, trouble and 
difficulty would certainly have ensued if a contract ..on 
these terms had been signed, for contractors as 
a rule cannot afford to make mistakes of £18,000 
or £20,000 in their calculations, which only 
shows the necessity for exercising every care .in 
the checking and consideration of tenders before deciding 
upon their acceptance. 

Another noteworthy fact is the £33,691 difference 
between the highest tender and the one selected by 
Mr. Mansergh. How that difference is to be accounted 
for it is impossible to conjecture. In fact conjecture 
is the more difficult because all the tenders submitted 
so far exceed the. engineers! estimate, and moreover, 
Mr. Mansergh, as an engineer of such large practical ex- 
perience, must know whether the tender he has recom- 
mended be a reasonable one considering the present prices 
of materials and the conditions and cost of labour. One 
can only imagine that those who sent in the highest tenders 
did so with the idea that it was not worth undertaking the 
work save at the most remunerative prices possible, and 
with a pretty big margin for contingencies. There is no 
doubt but that this is a good time for builders in spite of 
the unsettled state of prices and the difficulties of the 
labour question. But it is not exactly the time for the 
carrying out of large building and other constructive works, 
if they can be conveniently postponed. At the same time 
it is all the more important that special watchfulness 
should be exercised in dealing with tenders which it may 
be necessary to receive and decide upon. 


ss‏ تست 


THE MIDLOTHIAN COUNTY COUNCIL 
BUILDINGS COMPETITION. 


time ago a competition was instituted by the‏ شی 

Midlothian County Council for new county buildings, 
and premiums of £100 and £50 were offered for the two 
best designs submitted. Mr. W. W. Robertson, of Her 
Majesty's Board of Works, was appointed the professional 
assessor. Twenty designs were sent in, and Mr. Robert- 
son selected five, placing them in the following order: (1) 
“А Moi,” (2) “ Pax,” (3) “ Midlothian,” (4) “ Rab,” (5) 
* Law and Order." 

The Building Committee, however, in a report presented 
to the County Council at a meeting held on the 11th inst., 
stated that they had cometothe conclusion that the assessor 
had based his awards on the purely architectural merits of 
the plans without taking sufficiently into consideration 
the requirements of the Council. In coming to a decision 
the committee had to consider the following points - viz. 
(1) the requirements of the County Council, its com- 
mittees and different departments, which they were of 
opinion was the primary object to be kept in view in 
selecting a plan; (2) the external elevations and their har- 
mony with the surrounding buildings; (3) the desira- 
bility of interfering as little as possible with the 
light of the Signet Library; and (4) the possibility 
of disposing of the annexe at the southern end of 
the building, in the event of the County Council being 
at any future time relieved of the necessity of providing 
accommodation for the Justices of the Peace ; and they 
consequently felt that, with all due deference to Mr. 
Robertson's skill and ability, they could not see their way 
to recommend either of the plans which had been placed 
first or second by him. After careful consideration of the 
whole subject, the committee came to the conclusion that 
the internal arrangements of the plans submitted under the 
motto “ Rab " most nearly complied with the requirements 
of the Council, and that the external elevations would 
harmonise with the surrounding buildings. As the com- 
mittee had some diffidence in recommending to the 
Council a plan which was not amongst those awarded 
premiums by the assessor, they submitted the plans sent 
in under the motto “Rab” to Messrs. Honeyman & 
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DISCREPANCIES IN TENDERING. 

HAT mistakes will occur even in the best regulated 
1 businesses goes without saying, but we venture to 
think there is more scope furnished іп contractors’ 
estimates for making blunders than in almost any other 
business. Under the most favourable conditions of explicit 
specifications and explanatory details, preparing an 
estimate is not just one of those lightly performed tasks 
which entail little thought and less trouble. To give a 
bona fide estimate, which the author is prepared to abide 
by, and which sball be reasonably fair to the inviter of it, 
is a work requiring a good deal of care as well as practical 
knowledge and skill. Hence it means the expenditure of 
much time and labour where a contractor is. frequently 
tendering, and this is one reason why contractors shout so 
when their tenders are sometimes made use of merely to 
ascertain the cost of a job, or to shorten the price of some 
particular man they desire to employ. We don't wonder 
at it; we should shout too, and perhaps a good deal 
louder. Sometimes, however, mistakes are made, which, 
if not discovered, lead to serious trouble, and similarly 
it not infrequently happens that an estimate does not 
sufficiently allow for contingencies. Sometimes, too, 
tenders are unreasonably inflated, as if their authors 
never meant them to be accepted at all. 

Some curious tendering has just recently occurred in 
connection with the Plymouth main drainage scheme, for 
which Mr. Manserghistheengineer. Seven tenders were sent 
in, ranging as follow :—Messrs. Pethick Brothers, گر‎ 144,000; 
J.C. Long, £138,094; H. G. Skinner, £135,091; A. N. 
Coles, £130,300: J. Shaddock, £111,305; W. C. Shad- 
dock, £107,128; G. Lawson, £106,300. The difference 
between the highest and lowest tenders is £ 37,700 ; between 
the highest and second lowest, £36,872; and between the 
highest and third lowest, £22,695. The Special Drain- 
age Committee regarded all the tenders as being 
very high, since they far exceeded the estimates 
prepared by the engineers, and reached an amount a 
long way beyond the borrowing powers sanctioned by the 
Local Government Board. So the committee very wisel 
submitt:3 the tenders to Mr. Mansergh for him*to chec 
and submit a report upon. 

This report (received by the committee on the 3oth ult.) 
runs as follows : —'* When the tender of Mr. Lawson was 
checked, a large error of /18,000 was discovered in the 
addition on page 8, which, with the other smaller errors, 
raised the total of his tender to £125,369, as against 
£ 106,300. Similarly in the tender of Mr. W. C. Shaddock 
two errors of multiplication, on page 12, amounting to 
£17,233, together with one or two slight miscalculations, 
raised his total to £124,357, instead of £107,128. The 
tender of Mr. J. Shaddock was found to be much more 
accurately made up, and the correct figures are £111,309, 
or an addition of Z4 only. For the last few years the cost 
of work has rapidly increased, and I have found the prices 
constantly augmenting, but so far they have not been equal 
to those tendered to you. The fact is the increased 
demands and troubled state of the labour market have so 
raised the price of materials that merchants do not care to 
commit themselves to heavy contracts unless they are 
amply covered by big prices, and there is such a quantity 
of work being done at the present time that orders 
are difficult to place, and prices rise accordingly." 
Mr. Mansergh tben goes оп to point out the 
necessity for certain portions of the work being 
carried out without further delay, which would, however, 
reduce the estimate of £111,309 (the one to be accepted) 
for the whole scheme by /24,305, though the rest of the 
project would eventually have to be carried out. When 
the subject was discussed by the town councillast week 
no decision was arrived at, and the committee are further 
considering the desirability of adopting the whole 
scheme. 

Now, it will be noted first of all that clerical errors in 
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had outstripped artistic endeavour in the arrangement and 
design. There was a somewhat stereotyped fashion, 
and a desire to be ornamental, without du: regard to 
natural effect. They had set their workmen a standard of 
mechanical perfection, and when they reached that stage 
they thought they bad finished; mechanical skill and 
artistic conception were, however, far different. If they 
could get a better application of artistic taste to Tunbridge 
ware, there was no doubt that the industry would prosper 
more. It was very gratifying, speaking generally, to find 
when the machine was almost deified, the arts and craftsat 
the present time reviving. Decorativeart in itsapplication 
to the ornamentation of the house, depended upon a har- 
mony of arrangement, and at the present day with sucha 
prolixity of such ornamentation, the difficulty became the 
greater in its selection. The revival of handicraft had been 
general, not only in this country but abroad—and there 
more particularly—and it was an enthusiasm which should 
be impelled and encouraged wherever possible. То the 
amateur they owed a great deal for the revival of decorative 
art, and their productions had had a wholesome effect upon 
the purely mechanical individual. 


— sassa 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 

HE Midlothian County Council Buildings competition 

has resulted in the award of the assessor, Mr. W. W. 
Robertson, of Her Majesty's Office of Works, being set 
aside so far as regards the design to be carried out. The 
designs placed first, second, and third by the assessor are 
assed over, and the one assigned the fourth place by him 
as been adopted. The premiums of Z100 and £5oare, 
however, awarded to the designs selected by the assessor. 
It would be improper, without a knowledge of the facts of 
this particular case, or without seeing the designs, to 
impugn the decision of the Midlothian County Council; 
but we have always maintained, and always shall, that, if 
an assessor is appointed, he should be fully trusted and 
his award accepted. We notice that the assessors prac- 
tical understanding of the requirements of the case was 


called in question. This is at least one point we cannot 
a lay committee should be so much 


understand. Why | I 
better able to discover and compare the relative merits oÍ 
a series of architectural designs than a properly qualified 


architect is just one of those conundrums which we con- 
fess we have not yet been able to solve. 


WE notice some very timely remarks in the Referee respecte 
ing the London County Council's regulation in regard to 
the obstruction of the gangways in theatres, This regula- 
tion is, of course, one of the most important affecting the 
provision of a safe and speedy exit for an audience in the 
case of a panic from fire or other cause. Yet we know 
well enough that this regulation, and those made in regard 
king order by a 
systematic oversight on the part of the inspectors of the 
London County Council. In how many of the flourishing 
theatres and music halls of the Metropolis is obedience to 
the regulations named stringently enforced? In опе West 
End house, according to the Referee, the attention of the 
manager was recently called to the fact that the gangways 
of the pit were crowded, and that according to the regula- 
tions of the London County Council they should be kept 
clear. “Oh, yes!” said the manager, “ free from chairs, 
but not from people." This just shows the spirit 1n which 
the London County Council regulations are interpreted by 
theatrical and music hall managers. The Referee suggests 
that the County Council, instead of worrying about the 
question of bars in auditoriums, should pay a little more 
attention to the proper carrying out of their gangway and 
exit regulations. We don't know but that we agree with 
our contemporary. At any rate itis no earthly 6 
neglecting the regulations we already possess for the sake 
of providing new ones. The Theatres and Music Halls 
Committee should not run more machinery than they can 
properly control. | 


WHETHER the Referee ever goes to church or not we do 
not know; but churches, chapels, and buildings for 


religious meetings generally are notoriously badl ہیا‎ 


‘| to extra exits, can only be kept in wor 


. after in regard to precautions against the results о 


Keppie, architects, Glasgow, who reported that the general 
mass of the proposed structure was good and in harmony 
with the design of the Signet Library, that the elevation 
towards George the Fourth Bridge shown in the perspec- 
tive view was restrained and dignified, that its severity 
and dignity would considerably improve the general 
appearance of the neighbourhood, and that the slight 
alteration of departments necessary to meet the require- 


ments of the Council in the interior of the building could 


be easily carried out. 


Under these circumstances the committee recommended 
the award of the first and second premiums to the authors 


of the designs placed first and second by Mr. Robertson, 


and the adoption of the design placed fourth, with the 
appointment of its author as architect for the work. 


This recommendation, which was practically unanimous! 


agreed to by the committee, was adopted by the Council 


without dissent. 
The authors of the five designs placed in order of merit 


by the assessor are :—(1) “А Moi "—Messrs. J. N. Scott & 
A. Lorne Campbell, 44, Queen Street, Edinburgh. (2) 


“ Pax "— Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, 73, George Street, Edin- 
burgh. (3) “ Mid- Lothian "—Messrs. M'Arthy & Watson, 
25, Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; and Mr. George Wat- 
son, 4, Hope Street, Edinburgh. (4) “ Rab "—Mr. | 
Macintyre Henry, 7, South Charlotte Street, Edinburgh. 


And (5) “Law and Order *”-—Messrs. Thomas T. Paterson 


& Victor D. Horsburgh, 5, York Place, Edinburgh. 
od 
TUNBRIDGE WARE COMPETITION. 


ECENTLY we announced that the Technical Educa- 

tion Committee of Tunbridge Wells had instituted 

a competition for designs in Tunbridge. ware, with Mr. 

Walter Crane as assessor. The competition was in- 

augurated by way of giving an artistic impetus to the 
revival of an important local industry. | 

The result of the competition is given in the following 
report made by Mr. Walter Crane on the designs sub- 
mitted :—* The designs sent in for the Tunbridge Ware 
Designs Competition were not, as a whole, very remark- 
able in quality or originality, and in some cases it seemed 
as if the designers had imposed unnecessary limitations 
upon themselves, unless it must be supposed that the 
design must necessarily be built up in small cubes. The 
principle of exact adaptation to the conditions and 
limitations ot a particular handicraft. is, however, 
quite the right one to observe in preparing 
designs. Of the coloured designs, the first prize was 
awarded to a set of small designs (two borders and a 
centre), which showed some taste and fancy, as well as 
neatness of execution, and adaptability to reproduction in 
the ware. The second prize was awarded for a design for 
a child's glove-box, which showed considerable quaintness 
and spirit. The third prize was awarded to a set of 
designs for a glove or trinket-box and a small border, which 
showed a simple and primitive treatment which would be 
calculated to display the value and tints of the different 
woods. The uncoloured designs were so few (only two 
competing, and poor in quality), that no prize was 
awarded. First prize, Marguerite Igglesden, Torwood 
Villa, Torquay : second, Mabel G. Richardson, the Dower 
House, Carnwick, Lincoln; third, Gwendoline Buckler, 
Bidston Кесіогу, Birkenhead; honourable mention, 
C. H. Strange, Tunbridge Wells." 

During last week a large and interesting exhibition of 
samples of Tunbridge ware, old and new, was held in the 
town hall, the special object being “to show typical 
examples of old and recent Tunbridge ware; to stimulate 
the improvement of its artistic qualities by the production 
of new designs, and to suggest the use of such inlaid 
decoration in various other ways than are customary at 
present." The competitive designs were exhibited in a 
room by themselves, but we are told there was an almost 
total absence of local effort, and as will be seen from the 
awards the prizes went to non-local competitors. 

At a public meeting held on the evening of the opening 
of the exhibition Mr. Walter Crane was one of the 
principal speakers, and in the course of his speech he re- 
marked that in the specimens of Tunbridge ware he had 
examined in the exhibition he found that mechanical skill 
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marble columns. Mr. T. J. Jackson, R.A., is stated to be 
responsible for the work. 


Hutt is to be provided with а city square. This will bea 
real improvement if properly managed. The site proposed, 
near Whitefriargate Bridge, is an excellent one, and the 
fact of most of the surrounding property being already in 
the ownership of the City Council brings the proposed 
scheme within the range of practicability in regard to cost. 
The suggestion that the Wilberforce statue, a stone struc- 
ture over 100 ft. in height, should be removed and placed 
in the centre of the new square is very good. We 
suppose the new city square would be really a commercial 
centre, though we should think it ought to contain what 
Hull so sorely needs, a good public hall, a central free 
library, museum and art gallery, and perhaps new science 
and art schools. At any rate there should be no question 
about the public hall, for Hull is very badly off for a really 
good hall in which to hold public meetings, grand con- 
certs, and the like. 


THE new Westminater College, Cambridge, which has 
been erected as a new home for the old Presbyterian 
College in Queen Square House, Bloomsbury, was opened 
on Tuesday. It was in 1895 that the Synod meeting in 
Newcastle on the 2nd of May, decided to remove the 
college to Cambridge, and the foundation stone was laid 
just two years later. Тһе new buildings were designed by 
Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., and are situated on a 
site purchased from St. John's College, at the junction ot 
Queen's Road and Madingley Road, facing the south, and 
overlooking the delightful ** backs” of the old colleges. 
They are English Renaissance in character, and 
consist of a central dome-capped block flanked by two 
wings. The central building contains the library, with 
space for 20,000 volumes, the lecture-rooms, offices, &c. 
In the west wing is the principal's lodge; in the east are 
rooms for 25 students and a resident tutor. In addition, 
two houses for professors are being erected to the north- 
west of thelodge. Like Mansfieid, Westminster College 
will be one exclusively for theological students, but unlike 
the Oxford foundation it will be also a residential college. 
The total cost of the new buildings has been over /42,000, 
and it is a notable fact that not only has all this amount 
been raised, and the college opened free of debt, but there 
is an actual balance in hand to be applied towards other 
works. 

Tug new premises for the Surveyors' Institution, Great 
George Street, Westminster, were formally opened last 
week by two conversazioni, held on Thursday and Friday 
evenings respectively. Тһе new buildings, which were 
designed by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., and have cost 
something like /40,000, comprise on the ground-floor 
a reading-room, secretarial offices, and several consultation 
and arbitration rooms ; on the first floor a council-room, 
lecture-hall, and library ; and above, on the second floor, 
the Forestry Museum with other rooms. 


Tue rector of Hexham Abbey is naturally somewhat 
wroth with Mr. Thackeray Turner for discounting the 
archaeological value of the proposed restoration works at 
the abbey. But whilst he assures us that “по dis- 
figuring repairs or additions will be made," yet he does 
not say how the new nave is to become other than a 
sham, even if it be not a disfigurement. What the rector 
appears mostly concerned about is to tell the public that 
the restoration committee is an admirably constituted 
body, and that the experts whom they have consulted are 
far to be preferred to Mr. Thackeray Turner. Тһе rector 
also suggests that there has been a great improvement in 
the treatment of ancient buildings since the restoration of 
the сһот of Hexham Abbey m 1858. But says Mr. 
Turner in his reply, ** It istrue that the word ‘ restoration’ 
has fallen somewhat into disrepute, but the practice of it 
still goes on apace. A new ‘ Norman’ tower has just 
been erected at Chichester; the mason's yard of York 
Cathedral is full of new “14th century’ carving; the 
polishing, or treacling, of the Purbeck shafts at Lincoln 


' continues in spite of protests; and the Chapter-house at 


Canterbury has been decked up almost hkea London 
restaurant. These deplorab!e works have all been done 
at great expense, and with the very best intentions." 
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panic. 60 into some crowded fashionable church or 
chapel on a Sunday evening, and see how small a chance 
of escape there would be for the bulk of the audience in 
the case of a panic. Visit Exeter Hall when there 15 a 
packed meeting, and imagine what a stampede of the 
crowd would mean there, We have been in Exeter Hall 
when every narrow gangway—and they are narrow !—was 
completely blocked, and the exits jammed with folks wait- 
ing the possibility of squeezing within the hall. , We fine 
the captains of our river steamers for overloading. Why 
not fine those responsible for the overcrowding of our 
public buildings? We agree with the Referee as to the 
extreme seriousness of the case. The regulations for the 
better control of buildings for public meetings and for 
public entertainment should be rigidly administered with 
the utmost impartiality. But perhaps the powers that be 
are waiting for another great catastrophe to arouse public 
interest, and their own sluggish efforts. Our present peace 
of mind is surely the result of a somewhat lengthened 
spell of immunity from disaster rather than of confidence 
in the structural safety of the buildings and the efficiency 
and right administration of the regulations controlling 


‘them. This isa branch of the wide subject of fire pre- 


vention which the British Fire Prevention Committee 
might very well direct their particular attention to. 


Тнк Edinburgh Architectural Association opened their 
new session on the 11th inst., with the annual business 
meeting, when the following officials were elected :— 
President, Mr. Alfred Grey ; vice-president, Mr. Percy E. 
Nobbs, M.A.; librarian, Mr. J. F. Matthew; treasurer, 
Mr. A. Hay Lamont; hon. secretaries, Mr. Andrew 
Muir and Mr. Colin Cownie. 


Tue annual business meeting of the Glasgow Insti- 
tute of Architects was held on Tuesday. Mr. David 
Barclay, F.R.1.B.A., president, was in the chair. The 
report stated that the number of members on the roll 
exclusive of honorary members, was now 70, The report, 
which also showed the funds to be in a very satisfactory 
condition, was adopted, and the Council was afterwards 
appointed. 


THe annual conversazione of the Birmingham Architec- 
tural Association was held on Friday evening last. In 
addition to the society's exhibition, there was a collection 
of architectural drawings illustrative of the work done in 
the profession locally. Members and guests, numbering 
about 100, were received by the president (Mr. W. H. 
Bidlake), and a most enjoyable evening was spent. 


Tuz next exhibition of the Society of Portrait Painters will 
be held at the Grafton Galleries during January and 
February, 1900, instead of this autumn at the ordinary 
date. It is hoped that an unusually interesting collection 
of British and foreign work will be got together. 


Tue third exhibition of sketches by the members of the 
London Sketch Club opened to-day, the 2oth inst., at the 
Modern Gallery, 175, Bond Street, W., and will remain 
open till the 28th inst. 


THE studio of the late Sir Edmund Burne-Jones, The 
Grange, West Kensington, has been hung with about so 
of his works, some of which are unfinished, and will be 
open to students and the general public on Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons from 2 p.m. till dusk, commencing 
Saturday, October 21st. The entrance to the studio is in 
Lisgar Terrace, West Kensington, and visitors will be 
required to sign their names in the visitors' book. 


Тнк Liverpool Corporation Library, Museum, and Arts 
Committee at their meeting last Friday decided to recom- 
mend the purchase by the Corporation of Mr. T. C. Gotch's 
picture, now in the autumn exhibition in the Walker Art 
Gallery, entitled “Тһе Pageant of Childhood." 


SoME architectural alterations are being carried out in the 
vestibule of the Royal Academy, which should improve its 
appearance. Тһе old stone floor is being replaced with a 
paving of grey and black marble slabs, whilst the pillars 
right and leit of the great staircase will give place to 
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art. That must be done if they were to brin abou 
inter-relations. Mr. Reginald Hallward, the hon. bare 
reported that the applications made to the association 
this year had already doubled those made during the cor. 
responding period of last year, and the growth of the 
association was encouraging, although the membership was 
increasing but slowly. Mr. W. Holman Hont said he 
always felt very strongly one general principle in the 
shaping of an institution which was to have the control of 
artistic matters, and that was that they ought not to have 
the elections from within, but that, if it could be arranged, 
the general body should elect the officers. It having been 
urged that the artist members should have the control of 
the committee, the chairman said he did not think the 
clergy would enter into the association unless they hada 
fair share of the alliance; at the same time he did not 
think the clergy would encroach upon the province of the 
artists. Eventually the draft rules were referred back to 
the committee in order that they might bring forward some- 
thing definite at the annual meeting. . 


THE service was drawing to a close, and the congregation 
were devoutly singing— 


“ Glory to Thee, my God, this night, 
For all the blessings of the light ; ” 


when suddenly the light failed, and the church was in total 
darkness. One of the electric cables had burst, and not 
only the church, but the city, was plunged into darkness. 
This occurred at Carlisle last Sunday night. 

Тнв Aberdeen Corporation are having an action raised 
against them by the kirk session of Greyfriars Parish 
Church, who seek to have the Corporation compelled 
either to provide a new church on the site specified in the 
Act of Parliament or to pay £20,000. The Corporation 
are defending the action. 


Tue total floor area for exhibiting purposesin the Glasgow 
International Exhibition of 1901 will amount to approxi- 
mately 506,240 square feet, made up as follows :—Indus- 
trial hall and grand avenue, 259,580 square feet ; machinery 
hall, 155,640 square feet ; fine art galleries, 78,020 square 
feet; and modern portion Kelvingrove Museum, with pro- 
posed annexe, 13,000 square feet. It is proposed that the- 
women's section be accommodated in the modern portion 


of Kelvingrove Museum. 


Tue Royal Institute of Public Health have accepted the 
invitation of the Aberdeen Town Council to hold their next 
yeat's congress in that city. 


RoyaL Commissions are notoriously long-winded ín their 
deliberations, and a report is never to be expected till it 
arrives. Therefore the non-appearance of the report of 
the Royal Commission on the Water Supply of London is 
Бу no means extraordinary. It is true that one had almost 
forgotten that such a Commission had ever been appointed, 
or that a report from them was one of the objects for which 
they were appointed. But now with the time approaching 
for the London County Council to formulate legislative 
proposals for the next session of Parliament, one awakens 
to the fact that Parliament and the Moderate members of 
the county council are supposed to be waiting for the 
report of the Royal Commission before discussing any pro- 
posals the county council may bring forward. Апа now 
it seems likely that the delay іп the issue of the report will 
again cause the postponement of Parliamentary considera- 
tion of the seriously pressing question of the water supply 
of London. 


À PARTNERSHIP has been arranged between Mr. Percy T. 
Runton, architect, of Hul, and Mr. W. E. Barry, 
architect, of Scarborough, which will be carried on under 
the style of Runton & Barry at Hull a nd Scarborough. 


BIRMINGHAM has reason to be proud of the spirited way in 
which the new university scheme has been taken up and 
the necessary funds subscribed. Last week an addition 
of £20,000 was made to the fund through the generosity of 
one gentleman, Mr. Charles Holcroft, Kingswinford, near 
Dudley. The total amount now received is upwards of 
£315,400, and includes no less a sum than /50,000, which 
has been given by Mr. Chamberlain's anonymous friend. 
When the contributions reached a quarter of a million the 
anonymous gentleman promised, on condition that 
£300,000 were obtained, that he would subscribe another 
£12,500, and the condition having been fulfilled this has 
now been secured. But, although the present total is 
looked upon as a very handsome sum to commence with, 
it is not anything like what will be required if the univer- 
sity is to be worthy of the district. With the transfer of 
£200,000, the endowment from Mason College, the fund 
will reach upwards of half a million, but a much larger 


sum will be necessary. 


FANS are being reintroduced into the ventilating arrange- 
ments at the House of Commons. They were originally 
employed for propulsion, but when the Clock and Victoria 
Towers were adopted as upcast shafts for the extraction of 
vitiated air, they were regarded as superfluous, it being 
found that in the ordinary way almost enough ventilation 
could be obtained by utilising the gas with which the 
House of Commons is lighted. Тһе experience of the past 
summer, however, has shown that with a prolonged spell 
of high temperature outside it is impossible, even with the 
aid of the coke gridiron, to get a sufficient difference of 
temperature between the upcast shaft and the external atr 
to produce a proper draught, and accordingly fansare being 
reintroduced to give supplemental aid. The first of these 
is now being placed in position at the top of one of the 
House of Commons upcast shafts. 


Tue Church Sanitary Association works upon useful, if 
somewhat unobtrusive, lines. At a meeting of the associa- 
tion held on Friday last a resolution was passed request- 
ing the Archbishop of York, the president of the association, 
to consider whether a scheme might be devised by which 
the clergy might systematically promote a knowledge of 
the laws of health amongst the people, and use their іп. 
dluence incessantly against insanitary habits and customs. 
Other resolutions were passed calling attention to the 
necessity for further municipal action respecting slaughter- 
houses and the proper inspection of cattle before they are 
killed апа declaring that the health and well-being of the 
community would be greatly benefited by the section of the 
new Board of Education Act relating to the inspection of 
schools for the purpose of ascertaining the provisions made 
for the health of the scholars, and expressing the opinion 
that the examination established by the Sanitary Institute 
in practical hygiene for school teachers would materially 
tend to promote this object. 


THE Falmouth Corporation, having come to the conclusion 
that the present condition of the water supply of the 
borough is unsatisfactory from a sanitary point of view, 
have just passed a resolution to the effect that they should 
seek to acquire the undertaking from the F almouth 
Waterworks Company. This would mean finding not 
merely a good round sum as purchase money, but also the 
laying out of a large amount upon the improvement and 
extension of the work themselves. They would require, 
according to a statement made at a recent meeting of the 
Corporation, to put in filter beds, enlarge reservoirs, renew 
a large part of the mains, and probably build a water 
tower to increase the pressure on the higher levels, besides 
improving the present condition of the watershed area. 
All this of course means a serious addition to the purchase 
money ; but, if it secures a thoroughly pure and efficient 
supply of water for the town and neighbourhood, it will be 
money well spent. 


Tue Clergy and Artists’ Association met during the 
Church Congress to discuss certain draft rules submitted 
by the committee. The Bishop of Rochester, who pre. 
sided, said that, although there was ground for hope that 
the work of the association would be very successful, the 
association was still in an infant and experimental stage, 
and he did not think it would succeed or endure unless 
they were able to draw into it more support from both 
professions, but more particularly from the clerical—that 
was from the clergy who were laymen to the profession of 


THE London County Council possess 14 parks, 24 
gardens, and 29 open spaces. In the way of recreation 
grounds there are 290 football grounds, 270 cricket pitches, 
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£7,300 per annum. The history of the estate of Garn- 
stone is particularly interesting. “The place probably took 
its name from one Gerner (quasi Gerner's ton), апа 
certainly gave it to a family seated at Weobley in the 
reign of Edward I. But its ownership cannot, with any 
certainty, be traced beyond the year 1553, at which date 
pa Tomkyns granted it to certain trustees for the use of 

imself and his wife, Margery. It remained with his 
descendants until the year 1661, when, being part of the 
settlement made upon Anne Tomkyns on het marriage 
with Roger Vaughan, it was sold to Colonel Birch, one of 
Cromwell’s most successful officers, and has been in 
possession of the direct descendants of the family until the 
death of its late owner, Daniel Peploe Peploe. 


O en 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 


Ti annual general meeting of this association was 
held on the 17th inst, Mr. George P. Sheridan, 
A.R.I.B.A., president, in the chair. The hon. secretary 
(Mr. H. Allberry) read the annual report, and the hon. 
treasurer (Mr. Webb) laid before the meeting the usual 
financial statement, both of which showed the association 
to be in a healthy and progressive condition. The Presi- 
dent then delivered his address inaugurating the new 
session of 1899-1900. Having reviewed the work of the 
association since it was founded, Mr. Sheridan proceeded : 

The success ofthe association as an educational body 
depends on the individual volition of the members. Ifthey 
wish it to.succeed, no doubt it will succeed., If they 
conscientiously try to participate in the advantages to 
be derived from the work and aims of the association, 
they will benefit themselves and raise its status and repre- 
sentative character. Perhaps of all the classes, the 
sketching and measuring class is the most important. 
We all know sketching is inseparable from an architect's 
education— how it trains the eye in proportion and judg- 
ment, concentrates the attention on detail, and assists 
the mind in understanding and recording the effects 
produced in old architecture. Му anxiety to impress 
on you the importance of participating in our society's 
work resolves itself into a warning to the younger members 
to guard against any tendency towards retrogression ; as 
likely we may be at a turning point in the life of the associa- 
tion (and this must be my apology to my seniors and masters 
for dragging them over ground already well traversed). 
After experiencing the first flush of enthusiasm, a reaction 
may set in, the earnestness cool off, and apathy take the 
place of worthy effort unless they are. awakened to the 
advantages held out to them, and to the benefits to be 
derived from a system of architectural education—supple- 
mental to office work—and well suited to assist in ап 
effective training of the hand and mind. 

What are the advantages of this education I have been 
so constantly referring to? How does it influence an 
architect who has to earn his living by superintending the 
moulding into material form, the creations of his fertile 
imagination ? Well, there are, perhaps, many advantages, 
as for instance, expression and expertness in design—the 
power of knowledge—insight into the possibilities of fur- 
ther research, &c.; but an advantage I place above these 
and which these must lead up to, is the development of 
a mental condition which seeks to investigate what archi- 
tecture is, and endeavours to understand why certain 
forms are beautiful, and why varied emotions are excited 
in the contemplation of different buildings. 

In order that an architect might be able to create an 
architectural composition to give pleasure to those who 
shall bebold his work, it is well he should have knowledge 
of some of the causes which influence appreciation. Archi- 
tecture depends a great deal for its attribute of beauty in 
the manner in which it occupies space, and it is not 
dependent on ornamentation, and consequently I believe 
architectural beauty for the most part consists in the due 
proportion observable in the outline of a building and its 
several parts. Colour, to a certain extent, adds beauty to 
architectural works, but in order that it should do so, it 
must, I think, havethe character of necessity, and not of 
having been adopted tor the sake of ornament alone— con- 
trast a red brick building with one that is painted brick 
colour. The knowledge of the nature of materials and 
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and 466 lawn tennis courts, to say nothing of the gymna- 
siums and bathing ponds, hockey, cycling, shinty, quoits, 
and skating facilities which the County Council place at 
the disposal of the Londoner. АП the cost involved in the 

rovision and maintenance of these places is amply repaid 
Ап the good results obtained in regard to the public health 
and pleasure. 


Tue figures given in Part III. of the Report on Mines 
and Quarries for 1898 (just issued as a Blue Book by the 
Home Office) indicate pretty forcibly the extent and value 
of the mining industries of the United Kingdom. Mr. 
C. Le Neve Foster, D.Sc., the editor, in his introductory 
remarks says:—''Tbhe principal mining counties of the 
kingdom, whether judged by the minerals produced or 
number of persons employed are :—Durham, with an out- 
put of 34,737,347 tons of coal; Yorkshire, with ۴1 
tons of coal and 5,785,588 tons of iron ore; Lancashire, 
with 24,324,685 tons of coal and 749,427 tons of iron ore; 
and Glamorganshire, which yielded noless than 19,140,742 
tons of coal in spite of a sirike lasting five months. Corn- 
wall, with its historic tin mines, pales into insignificance 
when compared with the four great coal counties, in which 
is concentrated nearly one-half of the mineral industry of 
the kingdom. Even if the United Kingdom produced no 
other mineral than coal, it would be a grest mining 
country. “he output for 1898, though slightly less than 
in the previous year, still exceeded 202 million tons; 
indeed, had it not been for the strike, which caused a 
deficiency of more than 9,000,000 tons from the South 
Wales coalfield, it is evident that the rise in the output, 
which had been going on since 1893, would have continued 
steadily. Our export of coal was about half a million tons 
less than in 1897 ; but thetotal quantity—viz., 364 million 
tons—is still quite enough to cause anxiety in the minds of 
those persons who dread the depletion of the national 
supply." Following up tbis Jast remark, Mr. Le Neve 
Foster points out the serious necessity for the proper 
husbanding of the coal resources of the kingdom. “It 
will be an evil day," he adds, “ when we feel the pinch 
of poverty in coal." 


SoME idea of the working and earning capacity of the modern 
locomotive has been lately demonstrated in ۰ 
There are 19,914 locomotives at work on the railways of 
the United Kingdom, and each of these on an average 
runs 19,096 miles in a year, and earns for this £4,573, so 
that, each mile the locomotive runs, its gross receipts are 
about 4s. gd. Like the human factor in ali industries, the 
locomotive to-day is doing more than that of ten years 
ago, for the 15,924 locomotives then on the railways each 
ran 19,035 miles, but, unlike the human factor, the engines 
are now earning less— or £4,929 per annum. If, therefore, 
we take the cost of an average locomotive at £2,700, it is 
fouud that she earns in gross receipts her total cost in seven 
months; but net receipts are quite another matter. In 
Scotland they have one locomotive for every і mile 6 
furlongs of railway open, whereas in England and Wales 
there is an engine for every 7 furlongs or so; and, although 
in the latter case there 15 /5,136 worth of traffic to be 
dealt with, against £3,010 in Scotland per mile of railway 
open, the number of locomotives is relatively less for the 
volume of traffic. Thus, a Scotch Jocomotive in a year 
travels 23,361 miles, against 18,594 miles in the case of 
the English locomotive; whilst the Scotch engine takes in 
gross receipts £4,855, and the English engine £4,544. In 
Ireland there is only one locomotive for every 4 miles of 
railway, the amount of traffic being £1,112 per mile of 
railway open, and tbus the engines work more leisurely 
than the Scotch, running 20,911 miles and earning £4,416. 


THE property kaown as the Garnstone Castle Estate, 
Weobley, has just been disposed of by Messrs. Millar, 
Son & Co., of 14, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W., for a 
Sum approaching £150,000. It comprises a fine old 
castellated mansion, built of stone, one of the chief 
features of which is a grand hall which opens up the 
entire height of the castle. It has a fine suite of reception 


rooms, all 16 ft. high, with polished oak floors, as well аса. 


fine picture gallery, &c. Its gardens and grounds are 
extremely beautiful, and the park is one of the finest of its 
5126 In England. “he property extends to about 5,096 
acres, and includes 17 farms, with rentals amounting to 
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and restraint and truth. They introduced ornament where 
ornament spoke to you most, or omitted it were truth could 
best be expressed without it. These men are working up 
to high ideals. They make the sciences subservient to the 
principles of design and expression ; they are not afraid to 
accept the advantages which science empowers them with, 
as they understand it is only knowledge which can be 
viewed and considered architecturally. They consult the 
past for suggestion, and understand the feelings which 
moved the early architect." 

On the motion of Mr. R. Caulfield Orpen, seconded by 
Mr. R. M. Butler, a hearty vote of thanks was passed to 
the chairman for his address. 
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RESTORATION OF ST. MARY’S TOWER, YATE 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


W. D. CAROE, ARCHITECT. 


Ts Church of St. Mary at Yate, Gloucestershire, con- 
tains inuch of great interest, and dates back to Norman 
times. The transept walls are Norman, and an interesting 
Norman window remains in the south transept. The porch 
door, seen upon the drawing, is Transitional, and the 
eastern walls of the chancel and north choir aisle are early 
English. The rest of the church dates variously from the 
late 14th and ı5th centuries, and the remarkable tower, 
which has few rivals in the country, probably was still in 
course of erection when the works were stopped at the 
Reformation, and the town ever since has retained a shorn 
aspect, around which picturesque local legends, in which 
the devil of course plays a conspicuous part, have 
clustered. | 

But the tower has now been completed, without the dire 
consequences predicted; the oldest inhabitant has for- 
gotten his prejudices, and even the alert Preservation 
Society has, for a wonder, remained mute. The detail of 
the cresting was left on record by the old builders, and 
nothing remained but to settle its relative proportions. At 
the same time traps for future antiquaries and preservation 
وت‎ have been carefully avoided in the execut 
work. 

The porch showed signs of imminent ruin, and much 
underpinning has been done to it and other portions of 
thefabric. The porch gable was very awkwardly recon- 
structed at the beginning of this century, and its dilapi- 
dated condition led to its re-erection to a frankly modem 
design. The porch roof forms an interesting example o 
13th century carpentry, with bent oak principals. 

The church originally had a central tower, traces of the 
buttresses of which still exist above the chancel arch. It 
is probable that this fell westwards and led to the recon- 
struction of the two adjoining baysof the nave. The roof 
of these was more elaborately designed than that of the 
western nave bays, and also has a SERT different pitch, 
and it is interesting to note that the tower builders contem- 
plated and made preparations for continumg the more 
elaborate roof westwards. Fortunately the earlier roof 
which is a good specimen of its date still remains, an 
elucidates the history of the edifice. In the later roof we 
have an example of scribed jointing of moldings very 
accurately executed. 

The roofs have been put into a state of repair, and the 
whole of the works have been very efficiently сате 
through by Messrs. Cornish & Gaymer, of Nort 
Walsham, at a total cost of £2,700. 


STAMFORD UNION WORKHOUSE. 


J. H. MORTON, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


This workhouse and infirmary fis to be erected 10 
Stamford, a town lying in the shires of Lincoln an 

Northampton, verging on the county of Rutland, and most 
delightfully situated on the banks of the Welland. Stam- 
ford abounds in antiquities and architectural features. In 
addition to several beautiful parish churches, the houses 
generally are of a very picturesque character, most of them 
dating from the middle of the 17th century. They are 


; built of stone, displaying gabled fronts, mullioned windows, 


their adaptability to the uses for which they are employed 
also influences idea of beauty. The history of architec- 
ture in its archaeological sense is а history of the progress 
of man's knowledge of the use and nature of building 
materials. “This is noticed in the gradual lengthening of 
the column in proportion to its thickness, which we 
observe in the Greek and Roman orders. And when ex- 
perience taught what the arch in Gothic architecture could 
sustain, the span grew wider and wider until the Tudor 
arch was evolved. And the qualifications of the materials 
in any country to some extent explain the peculiar 
characteristics of its architecture. 

. Again, I think, a building to be beautiful must give us the 
idea that it is able to withstand the injurious agencies of 
nature, which are always tending to destroy it. It should 
appear stable and not top-heavy. and that material which 
appears the most Jasting to some extent affects the mental 
condition forming ideas of beauty. The emotion of the 
sublime may be excited by the size of the building. If of 
great height the feeling may be that of fear of the pile 
falling, but this feeling might be caused by a somewhat 
similar condition in nature as by a high perpendicular cliff. 
But the emotion of sublimity produced by buildings of 
architectural merit arises when we reflectively connect 
their existence to the mind that conceives them, and to the 
mental effort of guiding the progress of the work. The 
difficulty with which we know an architectural work to 
have been accomplished, perhaps, adds still more to the 
emotion of the sublime. А certain amount of recurrence 
of the same effect in a building gives us an idea of sub- 
limity, because it suggests the whole edifice is the effect 
of one single conception in the architect's mind. Beauty 
in effect is added to a building when it expresses the uses 
for which it was erected. Each generation has not the 
same knowledge or desires as the preceding one, and each 
age has its special footprints and its special character 
stamping the architecture of the period with the general 
aspirations of the community. We are always changing, 
always moving onward, and so architectural judgment is 
likewise influenced. In this very practical and material 
age the fine arts are considered as something apart, and 
not as an embodiment of the public mind as in epochs past. 
And it is difficult to say in how far the work of to-day 
repeats architecturally the aspirations and characteristics 
of the times we live in. 

What is the dominantnote to which modernarchitecture 
is atuned ? What harmonies in modern life are carved and 
expressed to material shape? What new cult is attracting 
devotees and imperceptibly infuencivg the public mind ? 
In this restless age, when the spirit of keen competition 
creates a feverish desire for change and novelty, it is very 
` difficult to point in what direction the tendencies of to-day 
appear to be drifting. But, perhaps, I may not be far 
astray in suggesting that a ““studied simplicity" is 
apparent in the motives of modern life. I think it can be 
traced through the different phases and conventionalities 
of our everyday existence. People assume a virtue if they 
have it not in the simplicity of manner and address, and 
decry the extravagances of a former generation. They 
will reject with affected disgust the ornate and massive, 
and display a ready preference for the opposite, though it 
borders on the crude. Great wall surfaces without any 
counterbalancing and contrasting features are thrust at us, 
or perhaps a strip of sculpture is crudely planted on which 
has no meaning in the unity of composition. Entablatures 
are distorted, and the parts perhaps interchanged in a way 
calculated to make you reflective, if not sad. Columns 
are attenuated and appear without a base, or are finished 
with a sickly mold in lieu of a cap ; or, again, are distorted 
with an appalling entasis associated with an ill-used bolster, 
and perhaps are laden with rustications to such a pro- 
nounced effect as to present the appearance of a sacrificed 
salmon. Instances might be multiplied if time permitted. 
But I must not pass on without letting you understand my 
references are only in a general sense. Excellent work is 
done now, which it may well be said embodies the true 
and beautiful in a way which demands our admiration and 
in which departures are made ftom proportions which for 
generations had been accepted as fundamental in good 
design, and in which originality is not defined so much by 
novelty as by a modified adaptation of precedent, carrying 
with it respect for that which hasgone before. Simplicity, 
with the authors of these works meant repose and unity, 
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filled in with carving. This practically constitutes а 
handsome and imposing balcony. Behind, and showing 
between columns, on the first floor, are three single-light 
windows framed in Ionic pillars, and surmounted by frieze 
and pediment. On the floor above are three windows, 
with moulded architraves and sills. Іп the side wings are 


three single-light windows on each floor, of similar design . 


to those of the central block. The ends of the elevation 
are finished with two projecting pillasters rising through 
two storeys, and the wall-head of the elevation is finished 
off with cornice and open stone balustrade. 

The elevation of the J.P. block to George IV. Bridge 
shows a large three-light window, flanked by pillasters and 
surmounted by a segmental pediment and stone balustrade. 
The frontage to the High Street is about 55 ft. Its pro- 
minent architectural features are lonic columns and 
pilasters corresponding to the George IV. Bridge front, 
the intervening spaces being filled in with windows. 

The elevation to Parliament Square extends to about 
105 ft., and on this side the building is also three storeys in 
height. The front of the basement is of rustic ashlar. 
The main feature of this elevation is the projec- 
tion into the square, to the extent of about 2oft., of the 
central portion which contains the principal hall in the 
building, viz., the County Council room, which rises 
through two floors. In the central part of this projecting 
portion, which is pushed slightly forward from what may 
be called its sub-wings, is placed the Parliament Square 
doorway. Over it on the first floor is a large and hand- 
some three-ligbt circular-headed window, with Ionic 
columns, cornice, frieze, &c. "This is flanked on each side 
by two attached Ionic columns rising through two storeys, 
and surmounted by a bold entablatüre and pediment with 
carved tympanum. Each of the sub-wings has a similar 
three-light window, and the corners are relieved by double 
projecting pilasters. The wall space between the window- 
heads and the frieze is decorated with sculptured work. 
The side wings have each two circular-headed windows on 
each floor. Like as it is on the George IV. Bridge front 
the wall-head on this side is also surmounted by frieze and 
open balustrade. ۱ ۱ 

The committee were, it is understood, not only greatly 
taken with the elevation, but were particularly pleased 
with the admirable manner in which the interior had been 
planned to suit different purposes for which accommoda- 
tion is needed. The principal entrance is in the George 
IV. Bridge front. This gives access to a large hall 40 feet 
by 23 feet, around which are grouped various public 
offices, such as those for the collector of rates and his 
assistants, the medical officer of health, the J.P. clerks, 
the inspectors of weights and measures, and the chief 
constable and his deputy. On the north side of the 
entrance hall rises in three flights the principal stairc ıse, 
about twenty feet in width. It is carried to the first foor 
only, and is finished at the landing by means of a triple 
Corinthian arcade, which forms a very effective and 
handsome feature in the internal decorations. There is 
also a subsidiary stair immediately adjoining the entrance 
hal], which is carried from the basement to the top floor, 
and is intended mainly for the use of officials. From the 
main halla corridor extends eastwards to the Parliament 
Square entrance, and running southwards to the Justice of 
Peace Court-room is a passage 8 ft. in width. This court- 
room is 40 ft. by 32 ft. by 3o ft. in height, and adjoin- 
ing it are witness rooms, retiring rooms for the Justices, 
and all other necessary accommodation. Between the 
principal block and the J.P. Court-room is a subsidiary 
entrance which can be used by the public and others 
frequenting the court, and which practically makes the 
J.P. building independent of the other. 

On the basement floor, to which access is gained by the 
subsidiary stair already mentioned, are located rooms for 
the police and detective forces, a police sergeant's house, 
record rooms, cells, &c. This floor will be well lighted 
from the area. On the first floor the landing of the main 
staircase is about 25 ft. by 20 ft. In it an open well is 
formed, with handsome stone balustrade, to give light to 
the hali below. Entering from the north side of the land- 
ing is the Council Chamber, 46 ft. by 30 ft., amply lighted 
by the three-light window to Parliament Square, and by 
single windows on the north and south sides of the 
projection. It has been placed in this position so as to 
be away from the noise both of the High Street and 


and quaint dormers, with roofs of Collyweston grey slates. 
There are also existing earlier types of dwellings, with pro- 
jecting storeys and bigh-pitched roofs. 

The new workhouse is designed to harmonise as much 
as possible with the buildings in the town. The site has 
been purchased from the Marquis of Exeter, who is chair- 
man of 'the Board of Guardians, and whose seat, Burleigh 
House, is situated in the neighbourhood. Тһе site is near 
the Whitefriary Gate, the remains of which are still in 
existence. It comprises about 11 acres, which leaves 
ample space for future extension, the present accommoda- 
tion of the workhouse being for about 150 inmates. Тһе 
buildings consist of four groups, namely: entrance build- 
ings, containing porter’s lodge, vagrant wards, and 
receiving wards ; detached boardroom buildings, consisting 
of a boardroom for 40 guardians and officials, clerk's 
office, and a small relief station ; the main building is com- 
posed of the administrative block in the centre, with a 
wing on each side for the accommodation of aged and able- 
bodied, dining hall, kitchen, boiler-house, workshops, and 
laundry buildings behind, and the mastet's house and office 
in front ; further in the rear is the infirmary, which is 
very complete in all its details. Тһе maternity block is 
intended to be approached by а conservatory corridor, but 
the erection of this is postponed at present, as also two 
single-room cottages for the aged couples. Тһе lighting 
throughout is to be by electricity. 

The principal buildings are to be of local stone rock- 
faced, with chiselled dressings. The out offices and 
buildings are of Stamford buff bricks. Dadoes of glazed 
bricks are adopted in the day-rooms and staircases, and all 
sanitary offices are of cream glazed bricks from floor to 
ceiling. 

The contractors for the whole of the work are Messrs. 
Walker & Slater, of Derby, who also erected some time 
ago the large workhouse at Burton-on-Trent, designed by 
е rime architect, Mr. J. H. Morton, F.R.I.B.A., South 

elds. 


THE NEW MIDLOTHIAN COUNTY 
BUILDINGS. 


LSEWHERE we bave given the result of the Mid- 

Jothian County Counci Buildings competition. 
The design adopted is not the one awarded the first 
place by the assessor, Мг. W. W. Robertson, but stood 
fourth in the short leet submitted by him to the Building 
Committee. The author is Mr. ). Macintyre Henry, апа 
the Scotsman gives the following description of his 
design :— 

The style adopted for the new buildings is classical, of 
the period of the later English Renaissence. The desire 
of the architect has been to produce a design of a dignified 
and monumental character, which, while harmonising with 
the buildings in Parliament Square and George IV. 
Bridge, should yet have a distinctive character of its own. 
In this, judging from the perspective view, Mr. Henry has 
been very successful—the elevations having a dignity and 
simplicity which make them worthy of this prominent and 
historic site in the centre of Edinburgh. The principal 
front is to George IV. Bridge. Incidental it may be 
mentioned that there will be an open area right round the 
building—a necessity imposed on the architect in order to 
give light to the basement floors. 

The elevation to George I V. Bridge has a total frontage 
of 155 ft. This is divided into two blocks, the larger of 
which has a frontage of 120 ft. and is three storeys, or 
about 55 ft. in height. This contains all the rooms 
necessary for the conduct of the County Council business 
In the smaller block, which is to the south of the other, is 
the Justice of Peace Court room, with police office below— 
Its height being restricted so as not to interfere with the 
gable lights of the Signet Library. 

The west facade of the County Council block presents a 
varled outline, being broken up into three parts con- 
stituting a centre and side wings, the latter set back about 
7 ft. In the central block is placed the main entrance, 
which practically is on the street level. It is flanked on 
each side by double Ionic columns surmounted by a seg- 
mented pediment with carved tympanum, and a single 
window. Rising from a rustic base and passing through 
two storeys are four Ionic columns in relief, which carry 
at the wall-head a projecting entablature and pediment 
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Pageantry and the Masque, as a means of Artistic and‏ »؛ 


Intellectual Expression," by May Morris. 
The lectures will be given in the west gallery, and 
after each lecture all the galleries will be thrown open, 


and will remain open till 11 p.m. 
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SOMETHING NEW AND GOOD IN 
SANITATION. 


By CHARLES E. GRITTON, A.M.LC.E. 


HANKS to the courteous invitation of Mr. Bishop, the 
managing director, I visited last week the works of 
the Sanitary Lead Lining and Pipe Bending Co,, Limited, 
at Cremorne Wharf, Lots Road, Chelsea, S.W. Their 
telephone number is “210 Kensington," and architects 
and others interested need only ring them up to be certain 
of a kindly welcome, as all the company ask for their 
productions is intelligent and thorough investigation. 
During my visit the words “ And those who came to scoff, 
remained to pray," occurred to me, and they not inaptly 
describe the attitude both of myself and of other practical 
men who have left the works so entirely convinced of 
the value of the patents that shares in the company have 
been eagerly asked for. 

I was shown the whole process of manufacture 
from what may be called the raw materials to tle 
pipes, junctions, and bends finished and ready for 
instant removal to, and fixing upon, house walls. A huge 
quantity of cast-iron is kept in stock, and beautiful castings 
they are, strong, clean and true, from Glasgow. Any 
slight internal inequality, rust, or roughness is removed by 
rapidly revolving within them a mechanically rotated 
spindle, bearing emery rubbers or grinders. Then the 
pipe is fixed socket upwards and the 5-10. lead drawn pipe 
inserted, the upper end of this lead pipe having been pre- 
viously dressed out to accurately fit the inside of the iron 
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horizontally on 


stout bench and a perfectly smooth steel bobbin, called an 
° but slo pulled through 


der, is forcibly, but slowly and evenly, 
ura lengik Dy isd d The result is such 


socket. The double pipe is then firmly fixed 


its entire length by mechanical means. 
compression of the lead against the iron that the ۳ھ"‎ 
pipe becomes almost homogeneous, and the interna 
surface is perfectly smooth and of true bore throughout. 
So perfect is the union between the iron and its тағ; 
lining that a length of pipes, embedded іп а trough full o 
ice and salt, has had steam and boiling water pass 
through it intermittently without any deleterious effects— 
an unusual and somewhat stringent test! . — . — 
As it would be obviously impossible to line june 
a similar way without awkward, rough, and undesirable 
joints, this is accomplished by first inserting cores, > 
room for a cast lead lining of exactly the same thic ne 
as the drawn lead lining to the straight pipes and bends. E 
should add that after the severe test for expansion al 
contraction mentioned above, a portion of the iron pipe tha 
cut away, and both the interior of this and = 
exterior of the lead lining were found to be dry а 


absolutely free from moisture of condensation, proving the 
the lead an 


perfect pressing and moulded union between 


the iron. h t interesting 
the mos 
And now to come to perhaps ding machine, 


e simple, easy 


part of the show, the beautiful pipe-ben 
which before my astonished eyes, under th 


—— — 
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George IV. Bridge. Its north wall will be 25 ft. back 
from the High Street front. Adjoining the Council 
Chamber are rooms for the county clerk and his assist- 
ants, with waiting and cloak rooms, and a large com- 
mittee room, 26 ft. by 20 ft., which communicates direct 
with the Council Chamber. This committee room is on 
the east corridor. On the opposite side of the corridor, 
and overlooking George IV. Bridge, is another committee 
room, 30 ft. by 20 ft. ; a writing room, 20 ft. by 16 ft., and 
a spare room; while overlooking the lane between the 
County Building and the Signet Library is lavatory 
accommodation for the whole floor. 

A feature will be made of the treatment of the interior 
of the council room. The walls will be relieved by means 
of pilasters, flanking the doors and windows; they will be 
panelled with wood to the height of 15 ft., there will be a 
handsome cornice, and the roof will be coved and elabo- 
rately panelled. The staircase and landing will be lighted 
from the top by a circular cupola, with domed and panelled 
ceiling. The ceiling of the first floor landing will be divided 
into panels, five of which will be filled with stained glass, 
while other four will be utilised for ventilating purposes. 
On the second floor are rooms for the road surveyor and 
the sanitary inspectors, the caretaker's house, two spare 
rooms, and lavatory accommodation. There will be a lift, 
rising from the basement to the top floor. “The total cost 
of the building will be £40,000. A beginning with it will 


be made in the spring, and the work will be continuously | 


prosecuted until finished, which will be in about two or 
three years. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


T a fneeting of this association on the 3rd inst. (the 
president, Mr. John F airweather, A.R.I.B.A., in the 
chair), Mr. William J. Blain read a paper entitled “The 
Influence of Fashion on Architectural Taste." Reviewing 
the various styles from the classic period onward, he 
pointed out that previous to the end of last century we 
found in the styles, or fashions, of architecture continuous 
growth and tenacious purpose extending over long periods, 
and brought to decay by political changes and revolutions 
of thought, but that with the birth of the present century 
we observed but diminutive growths lasting for but short 
eriods, the reason for this, in the author's opinion, being 
the decentralisation of culture, the spread of literature, and 
the study of modern languages and people, &c. The author 
pointed out that these diminutive growths, which had 
generally taken the form of revivals of various styles, as, 
for instance, the classic revival, Early Gothic revival, the 
Dutch and Spanish revivals, and the modern Georgian, 
had not been without some lasting benefit to architecture, 
books having been written, buildings having been sketched, 
measured, and catalogued, and a vast storehouse of infor- 
mation accumulated of the various styles, the very mis- 


f the revivalists having caused a deeper searching 
e irit of old work, so that at last we 


insight into the sp аі 
с key to the ideal сһагт of these bnildings, thus 
aving the way to a development of the styles on a broad 
the author remarked that he had no 


is. In conclusion à h 
ی‎ iby with an art which recognised no tradition or 
4 that a building without style appeared to him 


style, an 


about as uninteresting as a man without character. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 


following lectures by members of the Arts and 
oer Exhibition Society will be given In the New 
alety on T hursday evenings 1n ‚November and 
December, at 8.30 p.m. Single admissions will be 2s., 
or tickets for the course can be had for ıos. ; students, 
half-price. No sey “ تلا‎ d ae ed 
: 1 endency an ssible ; 
Movement: its general t y and یی ہت‎ Kaphaelite 


lter Crane. November oth, 
S iod in relation to the Revival of Design and Handi- 


» by H. Wilson. November 16th, “Тһе Gothic 
و یہ‎ by Halsey Ricardo. November 2 зга, “ William 
Morris,” by W. R. Lethaby. November 306۳۲, Craft 
Guilds," by T. J. Cobden-Sanderson. December 7th, 
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structures on the site possess a charm in exact accordance 
with the whole scene and its associations. One knows only 
too well what restoration may mean, and it is not unlikely 
that if the restorer works his will upon the cathedral there 
may follow a demand for a general rejuvenation of the 
whole group of structures, the consequences of which one 
would rather not contemplate. Is it too late to appeal to 
the public-spirited donor and to the trustees to reconsider 
this proposal, which, if carried out, may result in 
irreparable injury to one of the most sacred spots in 
these islands ? " i 


— E _ 


LIGHT RAILWAYS FOR SUBURBAN 
LONDON. 


HE London County Council held a special meeting on 
T Tuesday afternoon to consider and decide whether 
the Council should make application under the Light 
Railways Act, 1896, to the Light Railway Commissioners 
for an order to construct certain light railways in the 
county of London. Тһе Highways Committee presented 
a report recommending that application should be made to 
the Commissioners for an order to authorise the construc- 
tion by the Council for electrical traction of the under- 
mentioned light railways :—(a) From the present tramway 
terminus near the Archway Tavern, Archway Road, to the 
county boundary. (b) No. 1—From the present tramways 
at Clapham Common, south side, via Clapham Common, 
Battersea Rise, Wandsworth Common, north side, and 
East Hill, to West Hill; and No. 2— from West Hill, via 
Kingston Lane, to the county boundary. (d) No. 1— From 
the present tramways at Deptford, via Blackheath Hill 
and Road and Shooter's Hill Road to the Herbert Hos- 
pital; No. a—from the Herbert Hospital, via Woolwich 
Common Road, the road to the west of St. George's 
(Garrison) Church, into New Road, and thence along 
Thomas Street and Green's End, to and along three sides 
о! Beresford Square, Woolwich, and returning along New 
Road, Mill Lane, and Woolwich Common Road to the 
Herbert Hospital. (е) From the present tramways at 
New Cross Road, via Lewisham High Road, Loampit Hill 
and Vale, Lee High Road and Eltham Road, to a point 
near Wellhall Lane at Eltham. The estimated capital 
expenditure on these schemes is £635,000. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre said that the proposed lines were not 
light railways, but were in reality extensions of the exist- 
ing tramway schemes of the Council, and therefore did not, 
in his opinion, come within the scope of the Light Rail- 
ways Act. The best course would be to apply for these 
schemes under the Tramways Act. They might with 
advantage reserve the proposed action for further con- 
sideration, and in the meantime he should be prepared to 
propose that the improvement scheme for the necessary 
widening of the streets to admit of the construction of the 
tramways should go forward. 

Mr. Williams, in moving that the recommendation 
should be referred back to the committee, said that the 
real object of the proposal was to get rid of the difficulty 
of dealing with the local authorities in these matters. Sir 
H. Poland seconded the amendment. 

Mr.Westacott, defending theaction of the committee, said 
they did not desire the Council to be at the whim of every 
local authority in the direction of preventing any further 
extension of the London tramways. 

Sir A. Arnold remarked that the Council should promote 
and increase facilities of locomotion in London. He be- 
lieved the real cure for the housing problem in London to 
be an increase in the means of locomotion in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. 

Mr. Beachcroft believed the duty of the Council was not 
to be the arbiter of whether the Light Railways Act applied 
inside the county of London or not, but to take the first 
step to bring the matter before the Light Railway Com- 
missioners, in order that they might settle the matter. 

sir H. Poland thought that much confusion would arise 
from applying to what really were tramways the code of 
laws dealing with light railways. The whole matter re- 
quired further consideration. 

Mr. Benn pointed out that some months ago the com- 
mittee had asked leave of the Council to proceed under the 
Light Railways Act, and the necessary assent was given. 
They had seen in this Act an opportunity of greatly 
benefiting London. One of its advantages was that under 
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control of опе young boy, turned out in less than five 
minutes a bend from a straight drawn 4-in. lead pipe, 
without any perceptible distressof the metal. Many of my 
readers will know bow long it would take two skilled 
plumbers to do this in the usual way. This clever machine 
adapts itself to pipes of all sizes, and metal of any thick- 
ness. There is no doubt that it has an immense future, 
and that a very large business is to be done in the pro- 
duction of bends alone. 1 have no hesitation in saying 
that the most perfect soil and ventilating [pipes yet made 
are those produced by this company. They are being 
erected at the University College Hospital by Dr, Corfield, 
are used by the School Board for London, and both 
inquiries and orders are coming in from all parts of the 
kingdom. They are also largely specified for waste and 
rain-water pipes. The joints are quite smooth inside; 
this the wiped joint is no. Some surprising specimens аге 
to be seen at the works- -fair and satisfactory outsi Je, but 
rough aud foul within. | 

The simplicity and rapidity of fixing are most im- 
portant features. Engineers and architects accustomed 
to City or other hurried works will appreciate them. 
A surprising variety of lengths, bends, junctions, &c., 
are kept in stock, so that the necessity for cutting 
should seldom if ever arise, but if needed an iron 
pipe may be readily cut, and the spigot end reproduced, 
by simply tafting the projecting lead lining over the cut 
end of the iron casing. All the pipes are fitted with, and 
supported by, simple strong expansion lugs, so arranged 
that a pipe may be fixed close to a wall or at varying 
distances from it, up to 2} in., providing easy access for 
painting, &c. The use of scaffolding is unnecessary. The 
sagging and droppiag of long horizontal or slightly sloping 
branches is rendered impossible by the rigidity of the 
iron. It is claimed that a soil pipe on this system, 
compared with an 8-10. lead one, saves time, labour, and 
money with better results. These pipes are eminently 
suitable for certain chemical works, and are being used by 
H.M. Government, and in hospitals, institutions, and 
many other public and private buildings. 

‘Lhe pipes received the bronze medal—the highest award 


That they have a great and assured future in this 
country | am convinced, but I feel even more sure of the 
value of the American patent rights, as iron soil pipes are 
compulsory in the States. 


EE را‎ 


THE PROPOSED RESTORATION OF THE 
CATHEDRAL AT IONA. 


pud G. BALDWIN BROWN, referring to 

the monastery at Iona, comments as follows upon the 
proposal to restore the ancient structure :—“ The donor of 
the monuments declares it to be his wish “that the cathe- 
dral shall be reroofed and restored so as to admit of its 
being used for public worship, and, whilst this public 
worship is to be in the main that of the Church of Scotland, 
the trustees are asked occasionally to allow * the members 
of other Christian Churches to hold services within the 
said cathedral! One cannot help feeling it to be unfortu- 
nate that the trustees should be in this way committed at 
the outset to a policy of ‘restoration’ about which there 
will inevitably be much difference of opinion. The present 
etter is not dictated by a feeling of opposition on principle 
to all restoration. Each case of the kind should be con- 
5106۲60 on its own merits, and it must be admitted that 
circumstances may arise when such measures seem to be 
called for to meet the needs of a growing population or for 
other reasons of some substantial weight. Ко such reason 
exists in the present case. The resident population of the 
island is very small—the last census gives it at 247 and 
the services, if held at all, would be only of an occasional 
ind. Unfortunately such services as might be arranged 
by the various Christian bodies that claim the Columban 
Succession would inevitably have something of a con- 
troversial character, and on this ground are really not 
greatly to be desired, Hence there is nothing which 
need stand in the way of a protest, in the name both of 
sentiment and of art, against the suggested ‘restoration’ 
ofthe cathedral. The building in question, though not 
Véry early, has about it some very beautiful detail of an 
uncommon character, and both it and the rest of the ruined 


in this class—at the late Sanitary Institute Exhibition. 
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‚ A COMMITTEE of the Edinburgh Town Council have agreed 


to recommend the purchase of a piece of ground at Saugh. 
tonhall for a public park for the Gorgie district, at a price 
of £52,900. The ground, which extends to 94 acres, is 
bounded on the north by the North British Railway, on 
the south by the Water of Leith, and on the west by a 
road leading northwards from the farm of Saughtonhall 
Mains. The property includes Saughtonhall mansion 
house and grounds and Ballgreen House and grounds, 
Тнк Gas Committee of the Manchester Corporation last 
week decided to recommend the City Council to apply to 
the Local Government Board for their sanction to the 
borrowing of {250,000 for gas extensions out of the sum 
of گر‎ 500,000 which the Council had already obtained power 
to borrow for the purpose. 


THE foundation-stone of the new St. Mary's Hospital for 
Women and Children, Manchester, which has already been 
illustrated and described in the British Architect, was laid 
on the oth inst, The buildings are being erected in 
Gloucester Street, off Oxford Street, with a small frontage 
to the latter thoroughfare, the main front of 280 ft. being 
in Gloucester Street. Messrs. Alfred Waterhouse & Son, 
Cavendish Square, London, are the architects, and Mr. 
Vickers, of Nottingham, is the contractor. 


Tue extensive new buildings erected at Wolverhampton for 
Messrs. Chubbs, Limited, were formally opened on the 12th 
inst. by the Earl of Dartmouth,the Lord- Lieutenant of Staf- 
fordshire. The new works take the place of the old ۰ 
hampton factory, the accommodation at which had become 
inadequate. The safemaking section of the new building is 
capable of accommodating between 300 and 400 workmen, 
and the lock department about 350. The architects were 
Mr. C. H. M. Mileham, of Lincoln's Inn Fields, and 
Mr. F. T. Beck, of Wolverhampton. The total cost of 
the structure has been about /20,000. 


Tue latest of Mr. Andrew Carnegie's handsome benefac- 
tions to his native city, Dunfermline, in the shape of a 
fully equipped technical school,was handed over to the Dun- 
fermline School Board on the 1oth inst. Situated immedi- 
ately to the east of the high school, and within the same 
grounds, the school is a substantial structure of three 
floors, designed by Mr. David Barclay, architect, Glasgow, 
and has been erected at a cost of from (10,000 to 
(12,000. Internally the school is excellently arranged, 
adequate provision being made for instruction in various 
branches of technical education, such as manual instruc- 
tion iu woodwork and metal, instruction in weaving, 
mining, designing, mechanical engineering, drawing, 
chemistry, and electricity. 


TRADE NOTES. 
É hreproof floors at the Rylands Library, Manchester, 
of which new building, designed by Mr. Basil Champ- 
neys, we gave some account last week, were laid by Messts. 
Homan & Rodgers, of London and Manchester. The name 
of the firm, through some unaccountable blunder, was 
wrongly given in our description of the building. 


I the ventilation of Mr. G. S. Nicols's new workshop and 
showrooms, Bath Street, Glasgow (Mr. L. B. Buick, 
architect, Glasgow), great care has been taken to give 
thoroughly efficient ventilation, which has been carried out 
by means of Cousland's improved “ Climax " patent natural 
exhaust ventilators, supplied and fitted up by the Climax 
Ventilating and Heating Company, Limited, Glasgow. 


Тнк new schools, Deskford, N.B., are being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland's patent Manchester 
grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shor- 
land & Brother, of Manchester. 


Tue Jubilee Clock Tower for Maidenhead is now on a fax 
way to be carried out, and the order for the clock, wat 

will have four 3 ft. 6 in. dials and will strike the ой, Т 
been given to Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Ç ия 
Works, Derby. This firm has also just erected a larg 

chiming clock at the Guildhall, Newcastle-on-T ۰ 
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it there was no need to go to Parliament. The committee 
objected to the veto possessed by the local authorities 
under the Tramways Act. Не believed that at all events 
the Council would get a fair hearing before the Light Rail- 
way Commission. 

On a division the amendment was rejected by 71: votes 
to 25. 

Ultimately the recommendation of the committee em- 
bodying the four schemes was adopted. 


=p e 


JOTTINGS. 


NEW theatre is being erected at Seacombe, near 

Liverpool, to accommodate 2,500 persons, and the 
corner stone was laid by Sir Henry Irving on the 11th inst. 
BRIGHOUSE, Yorkshire, has been provided with a new 
theatre, with a seating capacity for about 1,200 persons, 
at a cost of close upon £4,000. 


THE Theatre Royal, St. Helens, was completely destroyed 
by fire early on the morning of the 12th inst. The build- 
ing was erected nine years ago at a cost of Z13,000. The 
building was insured. 

Tue Bournemouth Town Council have decided to obtain 
powers to extend the borough boundary on the eastern 
side, taking in altogether about 1,000 acres of heathland 
and fir plantation. 

THE Primitive Methodists of Birmingham are building a 
new mission hall in Bristol Street at a cost of £6,000. The 
architects are Messrs. James and Lister Lea & Sons, and 
the contractors are Messrs. Gowing & Ingram. 

Tue Rhyl Urban District Council have decided to increase 
the storage capacity of the Rhyl Waterworks by the con- 
struction of a new reservoir at Llanefydd, to contain 
50,000,000 gallons. The cost is estimated at from 
£12,000 to £14,000. 

MAJOR-GENERAL H. DARLEY CROZIER, R.E., Local Govern- 
ment Board inspector, held an inquiry at Plymouth 
just lately into an application by the Corporation for 
sanction to borrow £44,300 for sewerage and street im- 
provements. 


Towarps the proposed new grammar school at Don- 
caster, Mr. Robert Stockil has promised a second donation 
of £2,000, making inall £5,000. The tender for the erec- 
tion of the house has been let to Messrs. Mullins & 
Richardson, builders, of Doncaster. 


Tug Morecambe District Council have appointed Messrs. 
Beesley, Son & Nichols engineers for the proposed 
sewerage scheme. The Council have instructed their 
surveyor to prepare plans for the widening of Marine 
Road and the Promenade west of the Midland Hotel. 


Тнк new memorial halls at Kirkcaldy, designed by Messrs. 
Dunn & Findlay, of Edinburgh, were opened on the 11th 
inst. They comprise a large hall for public gatherings to 
accommodate 1,660 persons, a smaller hall to accommodate 
700 persons, and a reference and lending library witb 
accommodation for 36,000 volumes. 


A new theatre was opened at Rotherhithe on the 16th 
inst. It has been designed by Mr. Sprague, and will 
accommodate above 3,000 persons. The auditorium is 
about 65 ft. square, with a stage 68 ft. wide and 35 ft. 
deep. About £40,000 has been expended on the new 
venture. 


Сіовв upon £60,000 is the estimated cost of a new water 
supply scheme which is proposed for East Stirlingshire, 
and which the Eastern District Committee of the Stirling 
County Council have adopted. Messrs. Warren & Stewart, 
of Glasgow, are the engineers for the proposed scheme, 
which was favourably reported upon by Mr. Watson, 
C.E., of Bradford. 
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Looking at the financial aspect of the County Council's 
schemes, we find that ihe total gross cost of the four 
schemes is estimated to amount to £600,700, and the net 
cost, after deducting recoupment, to £506,900. The net 
outlay will involve a charge upon the rates for interest and 
sinking fund of about £23,000 a year at first, decreasing 
by £240 a year as the debt is paid off. This is equivalent 
to a rate of about one-sixth of a penny in the pound upon 


the present ratable value of the county outside the City, 


the parishes in the City not being liable to contribute to 
the Council's housing expenditure. The figures do not 
represent the total capital outlay which may be involved. 
The Housing Committee's report shows that in connection 
with these clearances 5,931 persons are to be housed. The 
Finance Committee point out that if the Council does not 
sell or let the cleared land for others to build upon, but 
continues its policy of itself erecting dwellings, it is esti- 
mated, on a rough calculation, that a further outlay of 
£326,000 will be required. It will be seen from this that 
the Council have committed themselves to a very large 
expenditure, of which at least a considerable amount must 


"of necessity come out of the rates. 


Perhaps the magnitude of the London County Council's 
operations for the improvement of London will be better 
understood by the stated fact that the estimated cost of im- 
provements alone, including bridges and tunnels, which the 
Council has sanctioned, but which are not yet completed, 
amounts in the aggregate to 12,673,460. This is the 
gross estimated cost, after dedueting contributions from 
local authorities. The estimated net cost is (7,147,210; 
but it is to be remembered that during the period when 
the bulk of this expenditure will actually be made, there 
will be little or no income from the recoupments. For 
until the property is purchased and pulled down, and tbe 
surplus lands are laid out for letting, no receipts can come 
in, and even when the lands arelet, the peppercorn period 
usually allowed to lessees further postpones the actual 
receipt of rent. Out of the total sum above mentioned, 
the Council had expended up to tbe 3oth September last - 
a sum of £735,100, leaving an estimated gross liability of 
گر‎ 11,938,360 (say £ 12,000,000). 

Taking these facts into consideration, therefore, we may 
understand readily enough that the Council are prepared 
to undertake large schemes of improvement where they 
can reasonably see their way through. This is eminently 
satisfactory in its way. What we desire to see further is a 
greater appreciation of the possible ultimate results, so 
that whatever many be done in after TE may be in 
continuation of present endeavours, and not an undoing 
of what has already been accomplished. ۱ 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


1 VERY year since the institution of the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition in the New Gallery we have been 
able to give our readers some illustrated description of 
the exhibits. This year the usual courtesy is withdrawn, 
and we are unable, therefore, to give, as heretofore, an 
illustration of the exhibition whatever. Moreover, althoug 
we were unable to use the private view invitation card 
till three days afterwards, we were refused admission to 
the exhibition. Such an utter lack of courtesy we do not 
remember to have met with at any art exhibition in 
London, or the provinces, during our more than 20 years' 
experience of constant attendance at such exhibitions. 
The why and wherefore of this kind of treatment is 
apparently inexplicable, and we merely state the fact in 
order that our readers may know why no further notice 
of the exhibition appears in our columns, 


Tue social side of the Architectural Association is always 
well managed. We hear that the annual conversazione 
of the association, which took place at the Holborn 
Restaurant on Friday evening last, was both very well. 
attended and very enjoyable. This is the usual result 
of these exceedingly pleasant reunions, a result attained, 
we venture to think, by the enthusiasm and energy with 
which the association committees undertake and carry out 
their several departmental duties. There is no doubt 
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FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF LONDON. 


HERE is no doubt at all but that the cost of street 
improvements in London during the next decade or 
two will constitute a very heavy and increasing burden 
upon metropolitan ratepayers if the present rate of pro- 
gress be maintained. It is, moreover, not particularly 
encouraging to tbe sufferers to suggest to them what a fine 
thing for posterity all these improvements will be! Yet it 
is an absolutely necessary condition of things that the 
horizon of municipal and sanitary progress should not be 
bounded by narrow-minded and selfish considerations. To 
rogress and to improve is quite as much an important 
unction of the community as a whole as of the individual. 
Somehow or other we have failed to realise as properly and 
fully as we ought to have done this truth in regard tolarge 
measures of sanitary reform and street improvements. We 
have been far too prone to apply a palliative rather than to 
effect a cure, and hence we have done a little here and a 
little there, and left a good deal undone in between. The 
result is that the allignment of out main streets and 
thoroughfares is ineffective, and what might have been 
fine architectural effects are quite ruined by the utterly 
inconsequential way in which streets are planned and 
laid out. Any one who has compared Paris with 
London, for instance, will readily understand our meaning. 
In the one case zsthetic considerations have had due 
weight in the formulation of any scheme for the laying out 
of main thoroughfares, whilst in the other the question has 
been studied chiefly in regard to its economical aspect. 
And as a consequence how mean and paltry London 
appears in comparison with a city like Paris! Тһе piece- 
meal policy has been a very disastrous one as far as 
London street improvements are concerned, for what 
might have been can now never be, unless at a cost too 
eat to be seriously entertained. There may arise some 
ay an enlightened municipal or county authority who will 
seek to initiate some broad scheme of improvement which 
shall be capable of being carried out as opportunity offers. 
We need some well-defined lines upon which such schemes 
shall be projected and carried out, 1] the pettifogging mean- 
ness of London streets is ever to be got rid of. 
As with our streets improvements, so with our sanitary 
work. We ро slow, as the saying is, and then we find 
ourselves in arrears. This is specially noticeable in regard 
to the London County Council's rehousing of people 
turned out of insanitary areas, though this is, perhaps, not 
altogether their fault. The Council practically cannot cope 
with the evil they have set themselves to remedy if they 
attempt to do it in little bits. That they have begun to 
recognise this fact is very evident from the discussion 
which took place on Tuesday over the proposal to spend 
some £600,000 upon four schemes for the clearance of 
insanitary areas. The Council, in spite of considerable talk 
to the contrary, decided that the scheme should be carried 
out. There is no more urgent work of street improvement 
than this clearance of insanitary areas; but it is a 
slow process at the best of times, and very often simply 
means the congestion of similar evils in other places. The 
dificult problem for the Council to face in such large 
schemes is the rehousing question. Тһе clearance may be 
effected ; but, unless provision be made for the displaced 
Population, we fear we are not getting much further for- 
ward, and already, according to the chairman of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee, the Council 
- are In very great arrears in regard to the erection of new 
buildings on cleared sites. Here again it is largely a 
question of finance. Shall the burden of rehousing be 
thrown upon the ratepayer ? It is a really serious question, 
and yet the doing of the work is imperative and brooks no 
further delay, Hence it would seem as if there were no 
other way out of the difficulty. 


ہے 
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Tue introduction at the Edinburgh University of classical 
archeology as an alternative subject in the curriculum for 
honours in classics has led to the formation in this depart. 
ment of a small collection of examples illustrating some of 
the chief points of importance In the development of 
Hellenic sculpture. The collection, which will be added 
to year by year, contains casts of one or two recently dis- 
covered pieces of special interest, amongst which may be 
mentioned the only remaining fragments of the work of 
Scopas, consisting of some heads from his pediment 


groups at Tegea. 


Тнв London County Council at their meeting on Tuesday 
again decided against the removal of Rutty's House 
Bromley, as recommended by the Parks Committee. This 
is the second or third time the committee have made the 
recommendation, but the Council have held firm to the 
opinion that it should be retained. Mr. Benn, ín urging 
that it should not be removed, said the house was a most 
interesting specimen of the period of William and Mary. 
The Council's register of historic buildings should be 
called, if that house was demolished, a register of historic 
houses to be demolished. He pointed out that, a few years 
ago, Kensington Palace was in the same condition as the 
house in question, and yet was now a valuable show place. 
If they took away that house, they would take away the 
last building of interest in tbe district, and leave nothing 
but the trail of the shoddy over it all. The building had 
stood for two centuries, and was valuable as an excellent 
example of the architecture of the period. The Council's 
decision was arrived at by 60 votes to 40. 


A моток cultivator is something decidedly novel, but our 
engineering representative, Mr. Charles E. Gritton, 
A.M.I.C.E., who has lately seen the invention, thinks it 
has a promising future if it will do all that its inventor 
claims for it. “ At first sight " says Mr. Gritton, “ this 0 
title puzzled me and recalled incubators for feathered and 
other young bipeds. ۸ closerscrutiny, however, showed 
it to be an ingenious invention to cheapen agricultural 
production, so that farming may be made profitable not- 
withstanding low prices. Mr. folis Scott, late Professor of 
Agriculture and Rural Economy at the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, and now of Northfield, Duddingston, 
Edinburgh, is responsible for it, and is forming a limited 
company to work the idea. I understand that British 
foreign, and colonial patents have been secured. The 
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inventor's books on ‘ Farm Engineering,’ ‘ Rents and 
e Soil of the 


Purchases, “Тһе Farm Valuer, and ‘ Th j 
Farm,' are widely known, and if his motor accomplishes 
all that he expects, he will deserve well of his fellow men. 
Its future appears to me to be most promising. The 
motor is being built at Derby, where it may be seen by an 
joining the syndicate. The cultivator is to be completed an 
at work early in November, a preliminary trial of its 18 horse: 
power engines last week having prove satisfactory, 
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but that these social functions largely help to build up 
and perpetuate the friendships formed in student days, 
and in this way help to foster a genuine and much- 
needed esprit de corps in the profession. 


IN the competition for Dunoon Court House, the successful 
competitors are Messrs. John McKissack & Son, 68, West 


Regent Street, Glasgow. 


AT last week's meeting of the London City Corporation 
there was some discussion over a letter from the Dean of 
St. Paul's Cathedral, asking a further contribution to the 
fund for completing the internal decoration of the cathedral. 
In his letter the dean stated that already £150,000 had 
been spent on the decorations, and about /50,000 more 
was still required. Mr. J. H. Lile declared the wisest 
plan to adopt would be to have no more to do with the 
letter. Let the Church of England carry out the decora- 
tions. He moved that the letter should be merely received. 
The Lord Mayor said that, whatever the result might be, 
a letter from the Dean of St. Paul's respecting the national 
cathedral should be received with respect, and sent to a 
committee. Eventually the letter was referred to the 


Finance Committee. 


THERE is to be sold at Munich on Monday a collection of 
old pictures, formed some years ago by the late Dr. Martin 
Schubart, which has for some time been one of the minor 
sights of the Bavarian capital. The collection contains a 
fine Hobbema, from the Duke of Courland's collection, and 
also an important picture by Watteau entitled “ An 
Alfresco Musical Party." Other works are by Metsu, 


Gerard Dou, and Cuyp. 


Tuz scaffolding and staging which are extended over the 
pavements for the protection of the public, and for the con- 
venience of landing materials on to the higher stages of the 
building, ought to be strong enough to carry any proper 
Joad, and foremen certainly ought to see to it that their 
Jabourers do not pile up unreasonable weights of brick and 
stone on stagings. On the evening ofthe Dewey parade 
in New York, says the American Architect, a shed built over 
a sidewalk in Fourteenth Street, intended to protect 


assers-by from 
alling objects, gave 
way under the 
weight of several 
tons of bricks, which 
had been gradually 
accumulating on it. 
Four persons were 
under the shed at 
the time. Three of 
them, alarmed by 
the sound of the 
cracking of the tim- 
bers, succeeded in 
making their escape, 
but the fourth, a 

oung Bohemian 
woman, was caught 
by a mass of falling 
material, and  in- 
stantly killed. The 
shed is said to have 
been strongly built, 
and it is probable 
that as often hap- 
pens, the labourers 
employed in the 


rk on the adjoin- 
a building continued to empty hods of bricks on the 


platform, without knowing or caring whether they were 
taken away for use, or whether the load was becom- 


ing dangerous, until failure took place. In such cases 
the determination of the responsibility for the accident 
is a difficult matter, and whilst, in the public interest, 
some one should be held to account, the process of 


ascertaining who is the proper one will be an interesting 


one, 
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Tuz new Church of St. David's, Exeter, will replace one 
built in 1816. That replaced one built in the 15th century. 
Before that period there had been a Norman church on 
the site, St. David's is mentioned in a deed of Bishop 
Henry Marshall, who was consecrated bishop in 1104. 
The new church will cost /12,000. 


A REMARKABLE floor has been laid in the London Coal 


47 Exchange. Itis con- 
g h structed of  inlaid 
PSU I a wood, and, accord- 
t ق‎ C ‚К | ing to the Timber 
50” و‎ x rs ==. Trades Journal, the in- 
dy ee ? Y, », lays аге so arranged 
Д i) . as to represent the 


6 "у 4 AL... mariners compass. 
g^ (/ Ж; Wy ME: 
A ЖА P. > et Mf; 4 Woods of many 


< 


E | kinds went to the 

t ғаш Y: an ERE V making of the pave- 
کہ‎ CA t,7, ment, amongst them 
ہو[‎ 8 being black ebony, 


y | English oaks of 

E >: گر‎ various hues, white 

ut) < 2 holly, elm (both En- 

d v glish and American), 

ІЗ xS es red and white wal- 

d nut, and mulberry. 

( Some of the slabs 

of wood, of which 

there are altogether 

ie 4,000, have interest- 

Guy House ing historical as- 

sociations. One 

forming the haft of 

the dagger repre- 

sented in the City Corporation arms is a portion ot 

a tree planted by Peter the Great when he worked asa 
shipwright at Deptford. 


А Malern ir» h 


Tue Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College 
Architectural Craftsmen’s Society held their opening 
meeting of the session on the ı3th inst., Professor Gour- 
lay presiding. Professor Sexton gave a lecture on “Mild 
Steel.’ He described and compared the various processes 
of manufacture, giving reasons for the adoption in certain 
places of certain particular processes. The chief point in 
favour of the Siemens process, he remarked, lay in the 
fact that the amount of carbon could at any time be 
ascertained without delaying the process, and so allow 
for the specification in regard to that point being exactly 
followed. In conclusion, the professor referred to the evil 
.of faulty specification for mild steel work, and recom- 
mended that a certain percentage of carbon should be 
asked for, and tests applied to see tbat it had been 
obtained. 


Ir the electric light industry is to become a real financial 
success, the small consumer must be properly catered for. 
Such is Professor Fleming's opinion as given to the 
Douglas Town Council. lt appears that the Isle of 
Man Tramways and Electric Power Company had 
offered to supply the energy required for the Town 
Council's new electric lighting scheme. The Council 
having asked Professor Fleming's opinion on the proposal, 
he reported in due course. Не objected to the high- 
pressure service, which the company would give the 
Council, because it prevented small consumers using five 
and eight candle-power lamps, such as would be used 
with great advantage and economy in boarding houses. 
Moreover it would cost the Corporation £10,000 to lay 
down mains and erect lamps, and to maintain an 
efficient independent staff; and for repairs there would be 
an annual outlay of £1,100, merely to become purveyors 
of electric energy which they would purchase in bulk at 
3 ог 34 a unit. They would have to charge more than 
if they generated it themselves. And he added that, if 
the enterprise is to succeed, the electric light must 
become the poor man's light, and not simply the light of 
the well-to-do. If the Corporation of Douglas bound 
themselves to purchase in bulk at a fixed price from a 
limited company, they seriously tied their hands in deal, 
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SPEAKING about close estimates, remarks an American 
paper, General John M. Wilson, chief of engineers, made 
one some time ago. Congress called upon him to estimate 
the cost of an addition to the Government Printing Office. 
As it was near the close of the session, and Congress was 
hurriedly getting through its work, little time was given 
General Wilson to consider the matter, but he submitted 
his estimate,| and the appropriation was made accord- 
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ingly. He estimated that the proposed building, accord- 
ing to the plans and specifications which had been drawn, 
would cost 121,121:90 dols. The building was completed, 
and there was 9:16 dols. surplus covered back into the 
Treasury. General Wilson was put in charge of this 
work, and he took a great deal of interest in it. He 
always gave credit, however, to Lieutenant Sewell, of 
the Engineer Corps, who had the immediate supervision 
of the work, foc the care with which the building was 
erected, and the fact that the cost did not overrun the 
estimate and appropriation. | 


Ав indicative of the present greatly enhanced cost of 
building, it was stated at a meeting of the executive of the 
Glasgow International Exbibition on Friday last that the 
cost of the exhibition buildings would be largely in excess 
oí those erected for the last exhibition, possibly something 
like Z 30,000. ы | 


Tux cross which Lord Rosebery has presented to West- 
minster Abbey in memory of Lady Margaret Primrose’s 
wedding, and which has been placed on the high altar, is 
wholly of silver, the entire service being gilt. The base 
and thetwo accompanying vases follow the style of the large 
candlesticks. It has five medallions, containing figures in 
relief. At the intersection of the arms of the cross is a 
seated figure of Christ as King, and at the top of the 
upright is St. Peter standing, whilst at the bottom of the 
upright is St. Edward the Confessor kneeling. At one 
extremity of the arm is St. Margaret of Scotland, Queen, 
kneeling, with the book of the Gospels in her hand; whilst 
on the opposite side is Lady Margaret, mother of 
Henry VII., and a great benefactress of the abbey, in the 
same attitude. ۱ 


Тнв foundation-stone of a new technical institute and free 
public library about to be erected at Old Trafford under 
the auspices of the Stretford District Council was laid the 
other day. The new library, which wil occupy a 
prominent position at the corner of Stretford Road and 
Northumberland Road, and will be of brick, with terra- 
cotta facings, has been designed by Mr. W. Thorpe, 
architect, Manchester. It will provide, in addition to 
library and reading-room, a large hall capable of holding 
about.600 people, as well as provision for the technical 
Instruction classes now carried on by the Council at various 
elementary schools. The total cost, including furnisbing, 
will amount to about £8,000. ۱ 
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world—says Enginsering—that modern engineers arefin. 
capable of cutting or handling large monoliths’such as the 
ancient Egyptians erected in or near their temples. Asa 
matter of fact, owing to the introduction of rock drills and 
channelling machines, the cutting of such monoliths is now 
an exceedingly simple matter, and we note that a number 
are now being prepared for the new cathedral of St. Jobn 
the Divine at New York. These monoliths in their 
finished state will be 6 ft. 3 in. in diameter by 54 ft. long, 
They are of granite, and the rough block cut for the 
first at the quarry measures 64 ft. long by 8 ft. 6 in. by 
1 ft., and weighs 310 tons. ۸ gigantic lathe is being 
uilt to turn it down to its finished dimensions. 


WATER SUPPLY SCHEME WANTED FOR ST. AGNES, 
CORNWALL. 


The St. Agnes Parochial Committee offer a premium of 
425 for the best working scheme (with estimates of cost for 
the work) for supplying Wheal Rose, Skinner's Bottom, 
and Blackwater with water, for domestic purposes, from 
Mevagissey. In casethe committee employ the successful 
engineer to carry out his scheme, the premium will be 
merged in his commission, All schemes must be sent to 
Mr. John Angwin, clerk, St. Agnes, by November 3018. 


EXTERNAL CORROSION. 


This, in one or other of its many forms, says the Boston 
Journal of Commerce, is the most common cause of deteriora- 
tion of steam boilers, and mere explosions arise from this 

articular cause than from any other. In. almost all cases 
it arises from the presence of moisture in contact with the 
plates. This is sometimes due te leakage from the joint of 
a fitting block to the boiler shell, or from one of the ring 
seams or longitudinal seams of the boiler. In other cases, 
as about the top and flue coverings of the boilers, or the 


front cross wall or the side seatings, the dampness may 
arise from external causes. Thus about the blow-out pit 
it 15 a common practice to slake ashes at the front of the 


boiler, and the water finds its way into the blow-out pit, 
causing dampness of the brickwork and surrounding parts, 
and results in severe wasting, whilst the damp ashes lying 
against the front end plate cause wasting here, necessitating 


extensive repairs. 
BRUMMAGEM SCIENCE. 
A boy in one of the large schools in Birmingham, when 
asked the reason why the days are longer in summer than 


in the winter, replied promply, “ Itis the property of all 
natural objects to elongate under the influence of heat!” 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 


The Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway Com- 
pany, whose headquartefs are at 88, Rue Street, Lazare, 
Paris, has undertaken the construction and operation of 
an electric line between Fayet and Chamounix, at the 
base of Mont Blanc. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS. 


The Board of Trade have recently confirmed an 
order authorising the construction of such from Walling- 
ford, in the county of Berks, to Benson, in the county of 
Oxford, and near Didcot, in the county of Berks. 


ELECTRICAL STANDARDS. 


Principal Glazebrook, F.R.S., late of Trinity College 
Cambridge, read a formal report before the British 
Association, one clause of which was received with 
acclamation. The professor enters upon his new duties 
as chief of the National Physical Laboratory with the 
new year, and the electric standards will remain in his 
custody. Those having the pleasure of knowing him 
will realise that they could not be in abler hands. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT IN WHITECHAPEL. 
The Whitechapel Board of Works have commenced 0 


exercise the powers conferred upon them by a provisions! 


order to light the parish, which contains twenty.two mules 
at an estimated cost of £150,000 


ly contemplated to light 
years will elapse before 


of streets, by electricity, 
or £200,000. At present it is on 
the main thoroughfares, and several 
the whole scheme is completed. 


ing with the price of supply, and might find in years to 
come that the financial condition would have been very 
different had they followed the now usual policy of becom- 
ing themselves the manufacturers aud undertakers. 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHARLES E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


FiRE PREVENTION. 


AST week I saw three tests carried out by the British 
Fire Prevention Committee at its station, North 
Bank, Regents Park, and most interesting and instructive 
they were:—(a) A floor as recently described by the 
London County Council as fire resisting, consisting of 
steel girders and breeze concrete. After a fierce heat 
of a little less than 14 hours' duration the floor failed. 
(b An iron safe containing documents, іп the same 
furnace, became red-hot, and some time must elapses 
before it can be opened. (c) A 2-in. solid deal door, and a 
2 in. solid pitch pine door, as specified by the London 
County Council, except that they properly insist on hard 
wood. This test commenced at 3.14 p.m., at 3.25 smoke 
escaped over the tops of both doors. At 3.30 the electric 
pyrometer registered a temperature of 1,275 degs. Fahr., 
and the deal door blazed at the top. At 3°35 both doors 
were burning at the top, the temperature being 1,400 degs. 
With a temperature of 1,500 degs., at 3:47 both doors 
burnt fiercely, and at 3:51 fire showed at the bottom of the 
deal door. At 3:55 the same thing happened to the pitch- 
pine door, and at 3:57 the panels were bulging and gaping. 
By 4 p.m. both doors were in full blaze, and four minutes 
later the pitch-pine door top panels fell out. Тһе deal 
door collapsed at 4:12, the great heat of 1,680 degs. being 
then registered. All who can should view these invaluable 
tests, conducted as they are under the personal supervision 
of the courteous chairman, Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, and other 
well known members of the committee. 


Ам IMPROVED System OF COUPLING. 


The London and North-Western Railway Company are 
experimenting with a new coupling for railway wagons, 
and this was inspected on Tuesday by a number of 
superintendents of railways at Euston Station. The 
couplings are the invention of Mr. E. Hill, and consist of 
a modification of those now attached to wagons on 
British railways. At present when trains are being made 
up the shunter passes a coupling pole with a hook at the 
end over the buffers, and lifts the end of the chain hang- 
ing from the hook of one wagon to the hook of the next. 
The evidence before the Commission on Railway Couplings 
recently showed that many accidents are due to the pole 
jamming and knocking the shunter down. The pole is 6 ft. 
long, and in crowded sidings there is not always room to 
manipulate it readily when the left band is occupied by a 
lamp, and its length makes it awkward to carry. Under 
the new system the centre link of the chain is pinched at 
its lower end so as to grip the top of the link below. 
Below the buffer-sockets on the wagons a curved metal 
rest is fitted, and the pole to be used is shorter and curved 
at about a third of its length. The end is plated with 
metal, and carries two projecting studs. When in operation 
the shunter rests the curved portion on the metal supporter 
on the buffer, and passes the studded end into the centre 
link, sliding it down to where the link has been pinched. 
Turning the pole away from him raises the chain, the 
middle link carrying the bottom one as if it were a rigid 
rod, and it is then passed over the hcok and the pole 
removed. Тһе lightness of the pole leaves the left hand 
free. Several practical railway men who have examined 
the new system agree that it is a great advance on any- 
thing they have yet seen. The cost per wagon is estimated 
not to exceed 4s., and the system will shortly be examined 
by some of the Board of Trade experts who have been 


asked to report upon it. 
UPHOLDING OUR DIGNITY ! 
The uninformed writers of the daily press and the 


monthly magazines are periodically announcing to the 
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very superior way the French have of realising large dis- 
tances, vistas, and spaces, and which has enabled them to 


make Paris so much finer a city than London. 
T. R. D. 


TWO COUNTRY HOUSES. 
C. F, A. VOYSEY, ARCHITECT. 


We here illustrate two more characteristic houses by 
Mr. Voysey, about as good as anything he has done. 


А MODERN FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. 


WE give two small engravings from sketches made the 
other week of a cleverly designed country house, now 
conpleting at Varengeville, near Dieppe. Its rough-cast 
walls with the quaint finish at either end of the main roof 
have a remarkable effect amongst the surrounding foliage. 
The long narrow oriel windows have a curiously striking 
effect, and the little loggia, or porch entrance, is very 
pleasing. Modern French villa architecture is, as a rule, 
very bad indeed; this is an agreeable and striking 
exception. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
ТЕ programme of meetings for the session 1899-1900 
is as follows :— 

1899.—November 6th.—President's Opening Address. 

November 20th.—The Buildings of the French Exhibi- 
tion of 1900. By C. Lucas ! Hon.Corr.M.]. 

December 4th.—Business Meeting. ۱ 

December 18th.—Decorative Patterns from excavations 
in Cyprus іп 1896. By Dr. А. S. Murray (H.A.], F.S.A., 
Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British 
Museum. | 

1900.— January 8th.—Business Meeting. 

jar 16th-27th.— Annual Exhibition of Drawings 
submitted for the Institute Prizes and Studentships, to 
be held at the Alpine Club, Savile Row. 

January 22nd.—Award of Prizes and Studentships. 
Paper: Subject to be announced later. 

February  sth.— President's Address to Students; 
Presentation of Prizes. 

February ıgth.—Lunatic Asylums at Home and Abroad. 
By G. T. Hine. 

March 5th.— Business Meeting. Election of Royal Gold 
Medalist. 

March rgth.—Ancient Lights. By J. Fletcher Moulton, 
Q.C., M.P., F.R.S. [H.A.], J. Douglass Matthews | F.], 
and Beresford Pite [F.]—arranged by the Practice 
Standing Committee. 

April 2nd.—Artisans’ Dwellings. By John Honeyman, 
R.S.A. | F.], Henry Spalding [ F.], W. E. Wallis | 4.], and 
Owen Fleming | A.] 

April 23rd. - Paper: Subject to be announced later. 

May 7th.— Annual General Meeting. 

May 21st.—The Art of the late Professor Cockerell. 
By |. M. Brydon, Vice-President. 

une IIth.—Business Meeting. Annual Elections. 
ја: 2sth.—Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


first meeting on Friday last, when the following 
ce-bearers were elected, viz.:— President, Mr. David 
Barclay ; vice-president, Mr. Alex. Petrie; auditor, Mr. 
W. Forrest Salmon ; secretary and treasurer, Mr. C. J. 
MacLean, writer, 115, St. Vincent Street. The various 
committees for the year were appointed, including com- 


T newly elected council of this institute held their 
0 


mittees on architectural education, public architecture, and | 


building regulations. 1t was reported that conditions of 
competition had been drawn up for the Springburn District 
Halls by the representatives of tbe institute and Mr. 
M'Donald acting as advisers for the Town Council. Nine- 
teen designs were submitted, and their recommendation, 
resulting 1n the appointment of Mr. Whittie as architect, 
was adopted by the Town Council. The Town Council 
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LEEDS SEWAGE. 
The Sewage Committee of (һе Leeds City Couacil have 


agreed to the carrying out of two experiments with con- 
0 


tinuous filtration of crude sewage at ۰ 


А Wise STEP. 


Dr. Henry Woodward, the keeper of the Department 
of Geology at South Kensington, reached the regulation 
age limit of the Civil Service two years ago. The 
Treasury then decided to retain him for another two years, 
and has now again determined to prolong his tenure of 
office for a similar period. He will thus be enabled to 
complete the rearrangement of the geological galleries, a 
task which he has had in hand for some time. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


The Council have, in addition to the medals and prizes 
given for communications discussed at the meetings during 
last session, made the following awards for other papers 
dealt with in 1898.9 :— Telford medals and premium to L. 
Frangius and G. H. Thierry, both of Bremen; a George 
Stephenson medal and a Telford premium to G. Watson 
(Leeds); and Telford premiums to L. F. Vernon- Harcourt 
(London) F. Osmond (Paris) Max am Ende, James 
Strachan, C.I.E., T. Donaldson, T. W. Barber, all of 
London ; and T. E. Stanton (Liverpool), and W. Hibbins, of 
Bristol. For students’ papers the awards were :— The 
James Forrest medal and a Miller prize to H. Lapworth 
(Birmingham); Miller prizes to F. T. Wolseley-Lewis and 
A. H. Tyack, of Manchester, R. A. E. Murray and C. R. 
Rutherglen, of Glasgow, F. C. Grimley (Colchester), W. 
0رر‎ (Chelmsford), and W. D. S. Brown, of New- 
castle. 


DovER HARBOUR. 


The Admiralty have intimated to the harbour author- 
ities that a lightship is to be placed about 250 yards off 
the end of the Admiralty Pier as a guide to shipping in 
avoiding the extension works now being carried out in 
connection with the national harbour. In foggy weather 
the ship will sound a horn and give an explosive signal. 


THE PROPOSED TUNNEL BETWEEN SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 


The First Lord of the Treasury has replied, in terms 
said to be favourable, to the application made to him 
by a deputation seeking Government help for the project 
of a tunnel between Scotland and Ireland. The request 
laid before Mr. Balfour was that the Government should 
guarantee interest at the rate of 3 per cent. on a capital of 
about گر‎ 12,000,000, The promoters are much encouraged 
by Mr. Balfour's friendliness, but they intend to defer their 
enterprise to less exciting times. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NOTES AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


OWEVER much we might organise our forces and 
marshal our energies, London could never compete 

with Paris in the arrangements of an international exhibi- 
tion. In addition to the fine scenic effect of the Seine 
itself, with its beautiful surroundings and entire absence of 
hideous railway bridges such as ours over the Thames, 
there are various outstanding features of the city which are 
made to work into the general scheme of tbe exhibition 
with fine effect. Such, for instance, is the Hótel des 
Invalides, whose beautiful dome forms the central feature 
in the vista created through the exhibition buildings from 
the new Bridge Alexander II. From various points the 
dignified outline of the grey dome comes into fine contrast 
with the new white buildings decorated profusely with 
rococo ornament, and at the end of the avenue this is 
highly accentuated by the two columnar minarets shown in 
our sketch. Just now the skeleton lines of construction 
come here and there with curious effect amongst the 
finished work. Though thearchitectural design of the various 
buildings makes a poor show compared with the really 
able treatment of our Glasgow and Edinburgh Exhibitions 
(so thoroughly suited to the temporary exhibition build. 
Ings) yet when all is complete, one cannot doubt that the 
genera] effect will be very fine; and this will be due to the 
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In brickwork (Colonel Stanley Bird and Mr. Richards, 
examiners), the number of students has increased from 
629 to 72o, whilst the number of candidates has increased 
from 397 to 526. Іп masonry, the corresponding numbers 
show increases of 54 and 70 respectively, and the percen. 
tage of failures has slightly fallen in each subject. For the 
practical examinations the number of -candidates has in- 
creased from 19 to 37 in brickwork, and from و‎ to 32 in 
masonry. Of these, 16 were examined in brickwork, and 
21 in masonry, at Manchester, where examinations were 
held this year for the first time. Тһе practical tests were 
conducted by the institute's examiner, who attended per- 
sonally, and was assisted by local examiners in each sub- 
Ject, to whom the committee are indebted for ihe very 
valuable aid they rendered. Arrangements may possibly 
be made for holding the examinations next year at other 
centres. 

In painters’ and decorators’ work (Mr. A. S. Jennings 
and Mr. W. Fourness, examiners), the number of students 
in attendance has increased from 549 to 636, and of 
candidates for examination from 188 to 195, and the 
examiners express themselves well satisfied with tae results. 
They call attention to certain details of the work, which, in 
many cases, were only imperfectly understood by the 
candidates. | 

In regard to plasterers’ work the examiner (Mr. S. 
Webb) reported a very marked advance in the quality of 
the exhibits, much of the work being really excellent from 
the point of view both of the artist and craftsman. 


وخ سح 


THE PROGRESS OF THE BUILDING 
WORKS AT TRURO CATHEDRAL. 


d E Truro Cathedral Building Committee at their 
meeting the other day received the reports of their 
treasurer and secretaries. The treasurer's report showed 
ان‎ about £30,000 was available for the proposed new 
works. ۱ 

Precentor Donaldson, one of the hon. secretaries, 
reported that the building of the nave was proceeding with 
all possible speed. In accordance with a resolution passed 
at the Diocesan Conference, the committee met in January 
last and passed the following resolution : “ That the com- 
mittee— having heard Mr. Pearson'sestimate of the expense 
of the alternative plans for building the nave of the 
cathedral as a memorial to the late Archbishop Benson (a) 
with the towers up to the level of the aisle roof, £36,000, 
(b) with the towers up to the levelof the nave roof, 
£41,000, and Mr. Nix's statement of the financial position 
that about £30,000 may be reckoned as available—are of 
opinion that they will be justified in proceeding with the 
work provided that the contract does not materially exceed 
that of Mr. Pearson's estimate." “he committee decided 
to invite tenders fronı six builders named by the architect 
and such others, not exceeding six, as might be named by 
the executive committee in consultation with the architect. 
The tender of Messrs. Willcocks, of Wolverhampton, was 
accepted, amounting to £31,680 for the first division of the 
work called A, and £3,238 for the second division B, alto- 
gether £34,918. There were certain other expenses, suc 
as architect's commission, heating, lighting, &c., whic 
would raise the total cost to about 438,000. The possible 
additional liability arising out of the charges on the rectory 
could not at present be ascertained. The financial report 
showed that up to September 29th the total available sum 
was £ 30,774, in addition to which there was a reversionary 
legacy of £500. | 

The local building committee stated that since the 
inaugural service for.the commencement of the new work 
on May 29th great progress had been made. Already the 
walls averaged 6 ft. 6 in. in height, and the piers و‎ ft. 6 ۰ 
Still more rapid progress was now being made. About 80 
workmen were employed, and probably the number would 
be raised to roo before long. Mr. Price, who was 
appointed clerk of the works by the committee on the 
recommendation of Mr. Pearson, had proved himself an 
energetic and able superintendent, and his weekly reports, 
presented to the committee, as well as to the architect, were 
evidence that great care was being taken to see that all 
the materials were of the best quality and that the work- 
manship was excellent. Before long it was hoped that 8 


approached the same representatives to act in the Cow- 
caddens and Woodside District Halls competition, and 
on their referring the matter to the institute, they were 
again appointed, although it had been intimated to the 
clerk of police that the institute considered it desirable 
that different representatives should be nominated for 


each competition. 
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CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 


E report of the Examination Department onthe work 


H 
T of the department for 1898-99 has reached us. From 


this we find that the total number of stadents in the classes 


registered by the institute was 36,155, as compared with 
34,990 in the previous session, and the number of can- 
didates examined was 14,978, as compared with 14,148. 


In response to various applications the institute has 


added toits new programme issued in August last, sylla- 
buses in “ builders’ quantities " and ** wheelwrights’ work,” 
and examinations will be held in those subjects next year. 
The course of instruction in builders' quantities will be 
found useful not only to quantity surveyors, but also to 
builders and builders' foremen, and will give direction to 
the teaching in some of the classes in such subjects, 
already established in several technical schools. 

Referring to the general results of the examinations, the 
report states that, as compared with last year's results, 
there is an increase of 195 in the number of registered 
Classes, of 1,277 in the number of students in attendance at 
these classes, of 942 in the number of candidates! papers 
worked, and of 409 in the number of passes. The average 
percentage of passes is slightly lower, having fallen from 
579 in 1898 to 56 9 this year. The standard for passing 
has been fully maintained in all subjects, and the examina- 
tions, as they are made more practical and occupy more 
time, tend to become somewhat more difficult from year to 
year. It was noted last year that there was a decrease in 
the number of centres of examination, owing to the closing 
of some of the smaller centres and to the transfer of candi- 
dates, and, in some cases of students, to better equipped 
schools. This year, however, notwithstanding these 
arrangements, the number of centres has increased from 
369 to 397. 

In carpentry and joinery (the late Professor Banister 
Fletcher and Mr. S. Barter, examiners), we learn that the 
number of candidates has increased from 978 to 1,030 in 
the ordinary and honours grades, whilst 332 as against 
246 came up for the preliminary examination, This year, 


_ for the first time, a practical time-test was made part of 


the honours examination, and it is satisfactory to find 
that, notwithstanding the greater difficulty of the exami- 
nation, the number of candidates has increased from 124 
to 131, ánd the number of failures has decreased from 60 
to 53. The examiners report very favourably on the 
results of this practical test. 

In plumbers’ work (Mr. Henry Law, M. Inst. С.Е,, Pro- 
fessor Corfield, M.D., and Mr. George Taylor, examiners), 
although the number of students shows an increase of 137, 
the results of the examination are less satisfactory than in 
previous years. This is due partly to the younger age at 
which a large number of students presented themselves. 
The total number of candidates for all grades of the exami- 
nation has increased from 1,628 to 1,639, and it is satis- 
factory to find that of these there is an increase from 382 
to 533in the numbers for the preliminary examination, 
The practical test wasthis yearan obligatory part of the 
examination for the certificate in plumbers’ work in both 
the ordinary and the honours grades, and this alteration 
tended to increase the severity of the test. The percentage 
of failures in the ordinary and honours grades taken 
together has risen from 55:1 to 68:2, aud from 58'1 to 75:9 
at the preliminary examination. 

In electric lighting and power (Professor W. E. Ayrton, 
F.R.S., and Mr. Jas. Swinburn, examiners), the numbers 
of students show an increase of 332, but the increase of 
candidates is confined to the preliminary examination, in 
which there is some improvement in the candidates' work. 
For the practical wiremen's test, 106 candidates presented 


themselves, of whom 61 passed. 
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In brickwork (Colonel Stanley Bird and Mr. Richards, 
examiners), the number of students has increased from 
629 to 72o, whilst the number of candidates has increased 
from 397 to 526. Іп masonry, the corresponding numbers 
show increases of 54 and 70 respectively, and the percen- 
tage of failures has slightly fallen in each subject. For the 
practical examinations the number of candidates has in- 
creased from Ig to 37 in brickwork, and from و‎ to 32 in 
masonry. Of these, 16 were examined in brickwork, and 
21 1۵ masonry, at Manchester, where examinations were 
held this year for the first time. The practical tests were 
conducted by the institute's examiner, who attended per- 
sonally, and was assisted by local examiners in each sub. 
ject, to whom the committee are indebted for the very 
valuable aid they rendered. Arrangements may possibly 
be made for holding the examinations next year at other 
centres. 

In painters' and decorators’ work (Mr. А, S. Jennings 
and Mr. W. Fourness, examiners), the number of students 
in attendance has increased from 549 to 636, and of 
candidates for examination from 188 to 1:95, and the 
examiners express themselves well satisfied with tue results. 
They call attention to certain details of the work, which, in 
many cases, were only imperfectly understood by the 
candidates. 

In regard to plasterers' work the examiner (Mr. S. 
Webb) reported a very marked advance in the quality of 
the exhibits, much of the work being really excellent from 
the point of view both of the artist and craftsman. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE BUILDING 
WORKS AT TRURO CATHEDRAL. 


К Truro Cathedral Building Committee at their 
meeting the other day received the reports of their 
treasurer and secretaries. The treasurer's report showed 
that about £30,000 was available for the proposed new 
works. | 

Precentor Donaldson, one of the hon. secretaries, 
reported that the building of the nave was proceeding with 
all possible speed. In accordance with a resolution passed 
at the Diocesan Conference, the committee met in January 
last and passed the following resolution: “ That the com 
mittee—having heard Mr. Pearson'sestimate of the expense 
of the alternative plans for building the nave of the 
cathedral as a memorial to the late Archbishop Benson (а) 
with the towers up to the level of the aisle roof, £36,000, 
(b) with the towers up to the level of the nave rool, 
£41,000, and Mr. Nix's statement of the financial position 
that about /30,000 may be reckoned as available—are of 
opinion that they will be justified in proceeding with the 
work provided that the contract does not materially exc 
that of Mr. Pearson's estimate." Тһе committee decided 
to invite tenders from six builders named by the architect 
and such others, not exceeding six, as might be named by 
the executive committee in consultation with the architect. 
The tender of Messrs. Willcocks, of Wolverhampton, was 
accepted, amounting to £31,680 for the first division of the 
work called A, and £3,238 for the second division B, alto- 
gether £34,918. "There were certain other expenses, SUC 
as architect's commission, heating, lighting, &c., wh! 
would raise the total cost to about £38,000. The possible 
additional liability arising out of the charges on the rectory 
could not at present be ascertained. The financial report 
showed that up to September 29th the total available sum 
was £ 30,774, in addition to which there was a reversionaty 
legacy of / soo. | ۱ 

The local building committee stated that since the 
inaugural service for.the commencement of the new wol 
on May 29th great progress had been made. Already the 
walls averaged 6 ft. 6 in. in height, and the piers 9 ft. 6 1n. 
Still more rapid progress was now being made. About 80 
workmen were employed, and probably the number would 
be raised to roo before long. Mr. Price, who was 
appointed clerk of the works by the committee on the 
recommendation of Mr. Pearson, had proved himself an 
energetic and able superintendent, and his weekly reports, 
presented to the committee, as well as to the architect, were 
evidence that great care was being taken to see that a 
the materials were of the best quality and that tbe work- 
manship was excellent. Before long it was hoped that 8 


approached the same representatives to act in the Cow- 
caddens and Woodside District Halls competition, and 
on their referring the matter to the institute, they were 
again appointed, although it had been intimated to the 
clerk of police that the institute considered it desirable 
that different representatives should be nominated for 
each competition. 
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CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 


1 report of the Examination Department onthe work 

of the department for 1898-99 has reached us. From 
this we find that the total number of stadents in the classes 
registered by the institute was 36,155, as compared with 
34,990 in the previous session, and the number of can- 
didates examined was 14,978, as compared with 14,148. 
In response to various applications the institute has 
added toits new programme issued in August last, sylla- 
buses in “ builders! quantities " and ‘‘ wheelwrights' work,” 
and examinations will be held in those subjects next year. 
The course of instruction in builders' quantities will be 
found useful not only to quantity surveyors, but also to 
builders and builders’ foremen, and will give direction to 
the teaching in some of the classes in such subjects, 
already established in several technical schools. 

Referring to the general results of the examinations, the 
report states that, as compared with last year's results, 
there is an increase of 195 in the number of registered 
classes, of 1,277 in the number of students in attendance at 
these classes, of 942 in the number of candidates' papers 
worked, and of 409 in the number of passes. The average 
percentage of passes is slightly lower, having fallen from 
57:9 in 1898 to 56 و‎ this year. The standard for passing 
has been fully maintained in all subjects, and the examina- 
tions, as they are made more practical and occupy more 
time, tend to become somewhat more difficult from year to 
year. It was noted last year that there was a decrease in 
the number of centres of examination, owing to the closing 
of some of the smaller centres and to the transfer of candi- 
dates, and, in some cases of students, to better equipped 
schools. This year, however, notwithstanding these 
arrangements, the number of centres has increased from 
369 to 397. 3 ۱ 

In carpentry and joinery (the late Professor Banister 
Fletcher and Mr. S. Barter, examiners), we learn that the 
number of candidates has increased from 978 to 1,030 in 
the ordinary and honours grades, whilst 332 as against 
246 came up for the preliminary examination. This year, 
for the first time, a practical time-test was made part of 
the honours examination, and it 6 ar to find 
that, notwithstanding the greater difficulty of the exami- 
nation, the number of candidates has increased from 124 
to 131, and the number of failures has decreased from 6o 
to 53. The examiners report very favourably on the 
results of this practical test. 

In plumbers' work (Mr. Henry Law, M. Inst. С.Е,, Рго- 
fessor Corfield, M.D., and Mr. George Taylor, examiners), 
although the number of students shows an increase of 137, 
the results of the examination are less satisfactory than in 
previous years. This is due partly to the younger age at 
which a large number of students presented themselves. 
Тһе total number of candidates for all grades of the exami- 
nation has increased from 1,628 to 1,639, and it is satis- 
factory to find that of these there is an increase from 382 
to 533 in the numbers for the preliminary examination, 
The practical test was this yearan obligatory part of the 
examination for the certificate in plumbers' work in both 
the ordinary and the honours grades, and this alteration 
tended to increase the severity of the test. The percentage 
of failures in the ordinary and honours grades taken 
together has risen from 55:1 to 68:2, and from 58'1 to 75:9 
at the preliminary examination. 

In electric lighting and power (Professor W. E. Ayrton, 
F.R.S., and Mr. Jas. Swinburn, examiners), the numbers 
of students show an increase of 332, but the increase of 
candidates is confined to the preliminary examination, in 
which there is some improvement in the candidates' work. 
For the practical wiremen's test, 106 candidates presented 
themselves, of whom 61 passed. 
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means of speaking tubes with the attendant’s cubicles 


on each floor, and in case of alarm the attend- 
ants have telephonic communication with each other. 
Dormitories containing 49 cubicles are situated on the 
ground floor, at therear of tbe entrance hall and on the 
south-east side. The first and second floors are entirely 
set apart for sleeping accommodation, and contain dormi- 
tories 20 ft. wide by ro ft. high. Each floor contains 157 
cubicles, 5 ft. wide by 7 ft. 3 in. long, divided by varnished 
wood partitions 6 in. clear of the floor and 18 in, from the 
ceiling. The space between the ceiling and the top of 
the screens is filled in with open wire lattice work, thus, 
whilst aftording a thorough current of air along each dor- 
mitory, giving additional security to the inmate. Each 
cubicle is provided with a window opening direct into the 
open air. Theheating and other arrangements are also 
admirable. Accommodation is provided for 363 men, and 
the lodging-house is within the distance of a penny tram 
ride of the centre of the city. 

Mr. Alderman Walton Smith, chairman of the Sanitary 
Committee, who presided at the opening ceremony in the 
dining-room of the lodging-house, reviewed the work of 
the Sanitary Committee and the Unhealthy Dwellings 
Committee. It was 14 years, he said, since the latter com- 
mittee began the work of removing insanitary dwellings, a 
work taken up by the Sanitary Committee in 1890. Тһе 
City Council up to the present time had always confirmed 
their proceedings. The great difficulty experienced in the 
work of housing the people under more sanitary conditions 
had been in getting sites for buildings and areas. He con- 
demned the system of leasing lands and allowing property 
of a light character to be erected upon it which must get 
into an unsanitary condition. The capital expenditure for 
land so far amounted to £152,623. They had taken down 
788 houses, displacing in that neighbourhood 2,635 per- 
sons, and the buildings in Oldham Road, Pollard Street, 
Chester Street, Pott Street, and at that place would just 
about accommodate that number and 25 over. Ав a result 
of their replacement he contended that brawls amongst 
the people were much fewer than they used to be, as 
shown by information derived from the hospital staff. 
Altogether the amount expended when present enterprises 
were completed, would be £322,000. Amongst other good 
work done during the 14 years, he claimed that whilst in 
1880 there were in Manchester 11,000 back-to-back houses, 
these were in 18go reduced to 9,240, and now only num- 
bered 3,546. 


RECENT BUILDING OPERATIONS IN 
OXFORD. 


HE building operations which have been carried out in 
Oxford during the Long Vacation have been on a 
more extensive scale than was the case last year, saysthe 
Oxford Chronicle, and several important works are now in 
hand. Rapid progress has been made with the new Rad- 
cliffe Library, which is being built at a cost of £20,000 by 
the Drapers' Company on the south side of the University 
Museum. It is hoped that it will be completed and handed 
over to the University in June next. The building is from 
designs by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., and consists of a 
spacious book store below, with a half-floor of iron grat- 
ings, dividing it into two heights, capable, by means of 
fixed and rolling cases, of containing over 100,000 
volumes. The first and second floors contain, besides 
the rooms for librarian and staff and some smaller 
reading-rooms, two large reading-rooms, go ft. by 
28 ft. each. These rooms are divided by projecting 
bookcases into 12 pens or pews, as Sir Christopher Wren 
calls them, in the fashion of college libraries. There is 
room in the whole building for 150,000 volumes, which will 
allow for the growth of the library at the present rate for 
many years. Messrs. Parnell & Son, of Rugby, are the 
general contractors; the heating is by Messrs. Haden & 
Son; and the fireproof construction by Messrs. Homan & 
Rodgers. Mr. Long is clerk of the works. 

A morphological laboratory is in course of construction 
at the University Museum at the north of the main court. 
The new building will provide seating accommodation for 
about 100 persons. The architects are Messrs. Stevenson 
& Redfern, of 4, Porchester Gardens, London, W. On 
the east side of the museum a commencement has been 


recumbent brass bearing the effigy of the late archbishop, 
nearly identical in outline and general arrangement with 
the Canterbury monument, which had been greatly 
admired, would be placed in the vestibule of the baptistery, 
The brass was the gift of clergymen ordained by the late 
Dr. Benson when Bishop of Truro and afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 


THE WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENT 
SCHEME. 


N (шу last, оп the recommendation of its Improvements 

| ommittee, the London County Council decided, sub- 
ject to being relieved from widening Abingdon Street and 
to a contribution of £100,000 from the local authority, to 
apply to Parliament in the ensuing Session for powers to 
embank the Thames from Victoria Tower Garden to Lam- 
beth Bridge; to widen Millbank Street, and to acquire and 
deal with the property between Millbank Street and 
Tufton Street, in accordance with an approved scheme. 
The committee now report slightly amending the original 
plan. Тһе committee obtained the approval of the 
Government to the scheme, and an undertaking on their 
part to assist with the Abingdon Street portion. 

The amended plan involves the acquisition, for tbe pur- 
pose of addition to the public way, of a narrow strip of 
the existing Victoria Tower Garden ; and it is also neces- 
sary that portions of the sites of five houses in Abingdon 
Street, four of which belong to the Government, should be 
given up. The Lords Commissioners of the Treasury 
have undertaken to give up the portion of the Victoria 
Tower Garden needed for the widening of Abingdon 
Street, subject to the Council's providing a satisfactory 
substitute for the stoneyard belonging to the Government 
which at present lies to the south of the garden ; and they 
further promise that, upon the completion of the Council's 
portion of the scheme, they will ask Parliament to give up, 
subject to the existing leases, so much of the sites of the 
four houses in Abingdon Street as will be needed for the 
widening of that thoroughfare, and to purchase for that 
purpose the remaining fifth house. 

The amended plan will prevent the necessity for the 
acquisition of certain property which was included in the 
original scheme, and the saving to the Council altogether 
will be about Z 50,000. The Vestry of St. Margaret and 
St. John have now given their consent to a contribution of 
£100,000 being made towards the cost of the scheme, sub- 
Ject toits being arranged by a clause in the Council's Bill 
that the charge shall fall on the new area of Westminster, 
as constituted by the London Government Act, and also 
subject to the Jand between the river and Millbank Street 
being laid out as a garden. 


— qas Viren پڪ‎ 


A CORPORATION LODGING HOUSE AT 
MANCHESTER. 


HERE was opened at Manchester on the 23rd inst. a 
new lodging-house erected іп Harrison Street, 
Ancoats, by the corporation, for the use of men. The new 
lodging-house is built on a site containing a superficial area 
0۶ 3,375 yards, and stands three storeys high, with a front- 
age of 178 feet and a depth of 1184 feet. "There are the 
usual baths, washhouse, and other conveniences in the 
basement, and the administrative block is in the front of 
the building, entirely separated from the lodgers' depart- 
ment. Theentrancein Harrison Street leads to a wide 
hall and cross-corridors which give access on the ground 
floor to a smoke-room 6oft. by 21ft., with a superficial area 
of 1,260 ft., and cubic contents 16,695 ft.; a dining-room 
55 ft. 9 in. by 39 ft., with a superficial area of 2,174 ft. and 
cubic contents 31,395 ft.; and a reading-room, so ft. by 
28 ft. 4 in., with a superficial area of 1,334 ft., and cubic 
contents 13,340 ft. Adjoining the dining-room аге 
placed the lodgers’ kitchen, scullery, and shop, the latter 
having communication with the dining-room and smoke- 
room by means of serving windows. Тһе smoke, reading, 
and dining-rooms are heated by open fireplaces, and 
lighted and ventilated by windows and lantern lights. The 
superintendent's apartments are situated on the right of the 
main entrance, and the office is in direct communication by 
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of Payne & Son are connected with the clock movement 
above, releasing the figures at the exact moment of time 
that they may deliver the resonant blows on the bells below 
the dial outside the tower. These warning bells are 
followed at a given space by a set of chimes, a quaint, old. 
time air of Sir John Stainer's (the same as used in Tenny. 
son's church at Freshwater), rung on the peal of bells 
30 ft. above. The chimes, again, are followed by the pon. 
derous hour bell striking the time, thus at 12 o'clock no 
less than 34 blows are delivered on various bells. That so 
much complication can be punctually carried out day after 
day, week after week, is obviously the result of much 
skilful and careful workmanship. Тһе arrangement of so 
many wires, pulleys, levers, cranks, and weights, rising 
and descending, working across the ceiling and under the 
bells, in addition to the ponderous wheels, cylinders, and 
fans, of the striking, chiming, and warning trains, is a very 
good specimen of modern clock engineering adapted to an 
old building. The original dial ordered by the architect, 
and subject to much varying comment, is now replaced by 
a clear, fine illumination, also constructed by Payne & Son 
without piercing the tower. The reconstruction of Carfax 
clock, rehanging of bells, new chimes and dial and quarter- 
jacks partly represent the munificence of Mr. Randall 
Higgins, of Burcote, whose early days were spent in 
Oxford. Near Magdalen Bridge is the Queen's Jubilee 
cattle fountain and clock tower, now showing the time 
by day and night from four large dials; and a beautifully 
finished clock, also made and fitted by Payne & Son, of 
High Street, from designs by Mr. Warren, of Cowley 
Place, Westminster. Magdalen Bridge clock and fountain 
was the Jubilee gift of Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Morrell, and 
was opened by H.R.H. Princess Louise when last visiting 
Headington Hill Hall. St. Micnael's clock has also been 
restored, and now strikes the Westminster chimes on tbe 
bells. “The work was carried out by Mr. White, of 
Appleton. | 


Ye os э 


PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING, 


MONOGRAPH on * Lightning and the Electricity of 
the Air," recently issued by the United States 
eather Bureau, aflords some interesting information 
upon the question of protecting buildings from lightning. 
To what extent is it practicable to protect a building 
and to what extent it is profitable to attempt such 
protection when it is practicable? Before answering 
these questions it is necessary to convey a clear idea 0 
the nature of lightning flash. The old idea is that the 
flash, like the moderate current of electricity with whi 
we are familiar, follows the line of least resistance, and 
can be diverted by a conductor of a certain size. In 
this view, the lightning-rod is like a channel made to 
convey a flow of water, and a small channel will empty 
a large reservoir if given time enough. But the Weather 
Bureau likens the lightning-flash rather to an avalanche, 
a landslipe down the side of a mountain or the breaking 
of a dam—the whole force is exerted in one instant and 
there 16 no after-current. The flashes, however, vary 
greatly in volume, some of them being mild affairs. And 
it is always true that a well-constructed and well arranged 
lightning-rod will, if given time, silently convey away ? 
vast deal of electricity, thus lessening greatly, if not 
preventing, the ultimate flash. It is on this account that 
lightning strokes are comparatively infrequent in large 
cities, where lofty spires and roofs drain over 
charged clouds before the stratum of air between the 
cloud and the houses is strained to the breaking-polnt. 
It follows from the avalanche-like nature of lightning that 
absolute protection of a building is impracticable unless 
the building itself—as being a steel structure—is itsell a 
good conductor. Buta very large measure of protection 
is within our reach. А chimney or church spire well pro 
vided with rods is almost perfectly protected and rods 
distributed to exposed points will reduce the risks of a 
wide roof-area as much as 75 percent. Thereis no definite 
“area of protection." The old rule was that a rod protects 
a radius equal to its height, and the rule may stand SE 
want of a better, but as a matter of fact it holds good only 
with electrical discharges of moderate volume. ether 


made with a pathological laboratory. The architect is 
Mr. J. Augustus Souttar, of 61 and 62, Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C., and both buildings are being erected by 
Messrs. Symm & Co. 

À great improvement has been effected at Christ Church. 
The north cloisters were restored about 1870-71 from the 
designs of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, and a few of the 
ground bosses were carved during the year 1876, but the 
greater number were left in the rough block until recently. 
Included in the carving now completed are 30 coats of 
arms, notably those of Cardinal Wolsey and the five sees 
held by him, 16 arms of Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York who were students at Christ Church, and eight arms 
of the canons who were in residence at the time the first 
set of bosses was carved. Near the entrance to the 
Chapter House are four bosses, representing Queen 
Victoria, Lord Salisbury (Chancellor of the University), 
the Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Stubbs), and the present Dean 
(Dr. Paget). The work has been admirably executed by 
Messrs. Butcher & Axtell, sculptors, 104, Camberwell Road, 
London, S 

"The extension at St. John's College commenced in 1881 
at the north end in St. Giles's Street, which, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining the leases of two houses, could not 
then be finished, is now being completed. It will consist 


of one staircase, and will add six sets of rooms to the : 


college accommodation. The Common Room, at the 
north-east of the chapel, and built in 1676, is being 
enlarged, the work being entrusted to Messrs. Castle & 
Son. 

The work of preserving the paintings on the ceiling of 
the Sheldonian Theatre, which were executed by Robert 
Streater, Sergeant Painter to Charles I., was commenced 
last August and will take from nine to ten months to com- 
plete. The scaffolding, which now occupies half of the 
theatre, will be removed before Commemoration Day, and 
re-erected some weeks later, so as to allow the work on the 
other half of the ceiling to be proceeded with. The work 
is being done by Mr. R. Nairn, under the supervision 
of Mr. Morrill, of the National Gallery. 

At the Radcliffe Infirmary the Operating Theatre has 
been completed. Тһе exterior is of white bricks, whilst 
the interior is of Sicilian marble, the door being mosaic 
pavement. The doors and window-sashes are of iron, 
enamelled white to match the marble. The fittings 
throughout are of the most perfect character. The build- 
ing was erected from designs by Mr. W. H. Castle by 
Mr. Т. Н. ۰, 

The crocketzd pinnacles surmounted by a finial on the 
north and south sides of the choir of St. Mary's Church 
have been renewed from designs by Mr. Jackson, К.А., 
in the best Clipsham stone, which has been procured 
from the old quarries. The work, with the exception 
of the carving, which was entrusted to Messrs. Farmer 
& Brindley, is being carried out by Messrs. Symm & Co. 

The new church of St. John the Evangelist at South 
Hincksey, which is being erected on a site adjoining the 
vicarage grounds, is being rapidly proceeded with. The 
present building includes the western halt of the edifice, 
and the probable cost is estimated at £5,000. The church 
will consist of a nave and chancel, having an aisle on 
each side, which will extend the whole length of the build- 
ing. The width of the church within is s5oft., and the 
length will be 127 ft. The chancel will consist of three 
bays, and the nave of five, and of these the four western- 
most bays alone are being built at present. Externally 
the church will be of red brick, with window tracery, and 
all moulded work of Monks Park stone. The nave and 
chancel roofs will be covered with red tiles, and their long 
level ridge will be broken by a stone bell-cote, which will 
be carried by the chancel arch. Тһе aisle roofs will be 
covered with lead, and the north aisle, towards Oxford, 
which is the wider and more important of the two, will 
have a battlemented parapet and a porch with a parvis 
and turret stair, The other entrances are at the west end 
of the nave and the south-west of the south aisle. Тһе 
work is being carried out by Mr. T. H. Kingerlee. 

Тһе rehabilitation of Carfax clock was carefully carried 
out under Mr. Jackson, R.A., by Messrs. Payne 4 Son, 
High Street, and was necessarily a complicated piece of 
work. The ancient quarter-jacks were added to strike 
warning to the chimes. These quaint figures are carefully 
poised on stone corbels, and by a specially made apparatus 
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has been considered, and a general scheme is in the hands 
of the Insanitary Areas Sub-Committee. 

The mortality in Leeds during the 52 weeks ended 
September 3oth is calculated at 189 per і,ооо per annum 
from all causes, and the birth rate at 308. Comparing 
the death rate with the average for the ten previous 
municipal years, there is found to be an improvement of 
1°5 рег 1,000, or with the first five years of 2:3, and with 
the second five years (of which this is the fifth) of *6. 
Taking the figures for the years 1890-94, which average 
21'2, and comparing them with the five later years, 
1895-69 (19:5), there is a net gain of 1'7 or nearly 2 per 
1,000, an approximate life saving of nearly 4,000 for the 
five years. 


— a 
A LIQUID-AIR CREMATORIUM. 


A CREMATORIUM operated by the use of liquid-air is 
to be established at Nyack, New York, under patents 
owned by Dr. S. H. Emmens. The liquid-air is not, how- 
ever, states the American Architect, “ to be used in the incin- 
erating process as liquid-air, but merely as a more or less 
Inexpensive means of procuring a supply of liquid-oxygen 
which can be ejected into an electric-furnace, and so vastl 
increase the already powerful effect of the furnace itself. 
It is found that as liquid-air vaporises, the Ditrogen and 
other gases evaporate first, leaving the oxygen in the 
bottom of the vessel, and it is at this point that the inventor 
ofthis new process proposes to make use of the liquid-air, 
or all that isleft of it. How possible it will be to handle 
it remains to be seen, as well as whether any form of retort 
or any kind of electric connection will stand the fierce 
combustion of electric arcs burning in nearly pure Oxygen. 
At all events, it seems likely that any body exposed to fire 
ol this kind must be consumed with the greatest expedition, 
and as it is the unpleasant waiting between the beginning 
and ending of an incineration by past methods which, as 
much as anything, stands in the way of the growth of the 
practice of cremation, we hope the new method may be 
found one that can be easily managed and controlled.” 


A CASE UNDER THE WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION ACT. 


HAT Workmen's Compensation Act again! Judge 
T Addison, Q.C., bad before him just recently an appli- 
cation for an award under the Workmen's Compensation ` 
Act. “The applicant, an engineer named Belsey, gave 
evidence to the effect that whilst putting up a hydraulic 
crane at the factory of Messrs. Slee, Slee & Co., vinegar 
manufacturers, he injured one of his fingers, which is now 
permanently stiff. In consequence of the injury he was 
unable to carry on bis employment for six weeks. 

It was contended by counsel on behalf of the defendants 
that the applicant could not recover, on the ground that the 
accident did not happen *'on, in, or about a factory of 
which the respondents were the occupiers," and that the 
work of erection of a hydraulic crane was not an “ engi- 
neering work" or “construction by steam or other 
mechanical power ” within the meaning of the Act. 

Counsel for the applicant, on the other hand, argued that 
such a contention was unreasonable, because an employer, 
to defeat the Act, would simply have to remove his work 
to another's factory and thus escape liability for acci- 
dents. 

His Honour, іп the course of the hearing, said that the 
Act was so finely drawn and was so difficult, and led to so 
many absurdities that one could not argue from reason or 
analogy, but must take the strict words of the Act. It was 
made up of patchwork, and was most puzzling. It was a 
complicated combination of compromises. In giving judg- 
ment he remarked that, in regard to the points raised, he 
must give the literal interpretation to the Act. He there- 
fore came to the conclusion that the factory must be the 
factory of the undertakers or employers. Іп this case it 
was not, and therefore the respondents were not liable for 
the accident which occurred at Messrs. Slee's. On the 
other point, he was driven to the conclusion that the work 
in which the applicant was engaged at the time of the 
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it pays in a particular case to invest money in lightning- 
rods depends upon circumstances. Sometimes the risk is 
so slight as to be neglected. The cost of the rods may be 
such as to render fire-insurance preferable. But where the 
risk of being struck is very great—as in the case of church 
spires and high brick chimneys—the value of the property 
threatened renders the lightning-rod a necessity. It may 
be said to be necessary also where the risk is less, as, for 
example, for buildings that contain a great number of 
persons—large summer hotels, large school buildings, 

asylums and expensive public buildings. A very costly 
building cannot be wisely subjected to a slight risk from 
lightning if protection can be obtained. Тһе risk on farm 
buildings is greater than on any other class of buildings, but 
where their value is small it is usually preferable to rely 
on insurance for protection. Ав to the nature of the 
rod, it is stated that either iron or copper may be used, and 
iron is as good as copper, provided the section of the iron 
rod be enough larger to compensate for its inferior con- 
ductivity. ۸ rod of iron weighing 35 ozs. per foot is held 
to be equivalent to a copper rod weighing 6 ozs. per 
foot. A flat conductor is recommended, on the ground 
that surface counts for more than section. Glass 
insulators are useless. Тһе rod may be fastened directly 
to the building to be protected. The matter of greatest 
importance is the condition of the two extremities of the 
rod—a matter often neglected with disastrous results. A 
rod is perfectly useless—in fact, a source of danger—if its 
lower end is not carried down into the ground far enough 
to reach wet earth. It should be connected with a good- 
sized piece of iron buried at the lowest depth reached by 


the rod. The top of the rod should be pointed and plated 
“It is ludicrous," says the 


for protection from rust. 
Engineering News, “ to run a rod down the side of a build- 
ing and neglect the grounding, as is so often done, just ас 
if the lightning were a dangerous bug which could be safely 
disposed of by being induced to crawl down to the bottom 
of the rod, and which might then beleft to jump off as and 
where he pleased. “he correct way of looking at it is to 
consider the rod as a channel down a mountain-side to 
guide a possible avalanche. The larger the channel (or 
. the less the total electrical resistance of the whole rod) the 
more surely will the avalanche be confined and led 
through the channel provided for it."— Boston Transcript. 


—— di 


TWELVE MONTHS' SANITARY PROGRESS 
IN LEEDS. 


HE medical officer of health for the city of Leeds (Dr. 
T J. Spottiswoode Cameron) has just presented to the 
Sanitary Committee of the Corporation a report on the 
general sanitary progress of Leeds during the past r2 
months. Reference is made to the new sanitary depót 
erected on the south side of the river and the scarlet fever 
pavilions erected as a first portion of the new permanent 
fever hospital at Manston Hall. 'The houses erected for 
the working classes at the Ivy House Estate in connection 
with the York Street improvement scheme and at Derwent 
Avenue in connection with that of Camp Field are referred 
to, and Dr. Cameron's observation as to all these improve- 
ments is: “ Whilst these buildings tell a tale to the eye, 
there has been much other, though less conspicuous, work 

` done in the matter of the unhealthy areas of the city, 
which will tell its own tale in the health of the town 
hereafter." 

During the year the Unbealthy Areas Sub-Committee 
has been actively pushing forward the purchase of the 
property in the York Street area, a great part of which has 
already come into the hands of the Corporation, and 
agreements as to the whole of which it is expected will be 
concluded before the end of the financial year. In Camp 
Field all the property has been acquired, and the ten 
cottages it was necessary to build to satisfy the Local 
Government Board are being erected off Bath Street, 
Holbeck. Just before the close of the year a commence- 
ment of the improvement was made in the southern por- 
tion of the Camp Field area, and this work is progressing 
steadily. It is not intended to deal with the northern 
Portion until spring. The Holbeck area, between Sweet 
Street, Meadow Road, Jack Lane, and Marshall Street, 
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Tue Nuneaton and Chilvers Coton Urban District Counc] 
have received the report of the Sewerage Committee 
approving the preliminary plans prepared by the surveyor 
of works of sewage disposallat Hartshill, and recommending 
the Council to apply to the Local Government Board tor 
sanction to borrow £25,000. The report was adopted, 


Ат Knowle Parish Church important structural alterations 
are in progress. The chancel is being rearranged, and 
under the scheme the organ and choir will be removedinto 
the chancel, and the north chapel, with its traceried win. 
dows, opened out to the church. The necessary plans 
for the new clergy and choir vestries and organ-chambe 
have been prepared by Mr. J. A. Chatwin, of Birmingham, 
and tbe contractors are Messrs. Collings & Godfrey, of 
Tewkesbury, the total cost of the work being estimated 
at £850. 


THE new town hall, free library, and firestation for Douglas 
is completed. The plot on which they stand in Ridgeway 
Street measures 132 ft. by 118 ft., front and side, the whole 
area being 1,080 square yards. Thus it is not a large 
building considering its numerous uses. The cost has been 
about £12,500. "There are three storeys. The outer will 
are of local stone, with Bath stone dressings. Electric 
wires are fitted throughout, in anticipation of the time— 
which it is hoped will not be long—when the Corporation 
lays down an electric supply for the town. In the opinion 
of most people, the building is spoiled for want of another 
storey. 


IN connection with the restoration of St. Michael's Church, 
Linlithgow, several memorial windows have recently been 
erected in the edifice. The latest of these is to the 
memory of the late John Ferguson, of Poldrait, Linlith. 
gow, formerly sheriff-clerk to the county and town clerk to 
the burgh of Linlithgow, and has been erected by his 
widow. The window is from a design by the late Sir E. 
Burne-Jones, and was executed by Messrs. Morris & Co, 
449, Oxford Street, London, W 

THE east end of Wadhurst Parish Church has for several 
years past been covered by hangings. The central portion 
of an oak reredos having been offered by a single donot, 
and considerable alterations having been made, it was 
decided that the work should be put into the hands of 
Messrs. J. Wippell & Co., of London and Exeter, who 
have erected the reredos which was seen for the first time 
on the occasion of the recent harvest thanksgiving. 


ST. Мавк5 CHURCH, Whitechapel, is in urgent need of 
repairs. The church is in a most dilapidated and neg. 
lected condition. The diocesan surveyor, Mr. Edward 
Monson, reports that at least £1,500 will be needed for 
the restoration of the exterior fabric, and the interior will 
require another £ 1,500 or /2,000. The steeple has already 
had to be taken down, as it was a danger to life and pro- 
perty. The vicar, the Rev. M. Rosenthal, appeals for 
funds wherewith to carry out the much needed repairs. 


An outbreak of diphtheria has occurred at the City Police 
dwellings near the Liverpool Street Station, as a result 0 

which nineteen families have been ordered to vacate the 
premises at the earliest possible moment. The dwellings 
are situated in Rose Alley, beside the Bishopsgate Street 
Police Station, and are immediately adjacent to the 
hospital in which sick or injured members of the City 
Police are treated. Тһе Police Committee has received 
the medical officer's report, and has at once decided that 
the apartments should be temporarily vacated, pending 20 
overhauling of the drains, repainting, papering, and à 
thorough process of disinfection. | 
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accident was not “ construction by steam or other mechani- 
cal power," and thus he had to find for the respondents. 
He would, however, be pleased to give the applicant any 


assistance he could to enable him to appeal. 


TRADE NOTES. 


TU Coe «рима» 


HE members of the cycling club which is formed 
amongst the employees of Mr. J. P. White’s architec- 

tural joinery works, at Bedford, held their first annual 
dinner on the 14thinst. Mr. White was presented with the 
president’s badge in the course of the evening, and Mr. 
White, jun., with that of the vice-president. Mr. White, in 
responding to the toast of ‘Prosperity to the Pyghtle 
Cycling Club, and success to the Pyghtle Works,” remarked 
that it was in 1895 he started making chimney pieces, and 


recapitulated the progress and success which had attended 
his eftorts. He congratulated the men (98 are now 


employed on this class of work) on the splendid results 


achieved, which he regarded as the best of all testimonies 
to their handicraftsmanship. Mr. White concluded by 
offering to give prizes for the encouragement of handicraft 
amongst {the apprentices :in [carving, if the men would 
formulate a scheme for the purpose. 


In the ventilation of Denny Free Church (Mr. James 
Strang, of Falkirk, architect), Cousland’s improved 
" Climax " patent natural-exhaust and direct-acting 
turret ventilators are being used, supplied by the Climax 
Ventilating and Heating Company, Limited, 93, Hope 


` Street, Glasgow. 


THE new union infirmary, Farnham, Surrey, is being 


warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland's patent 
double-fronted Manchester stoves, with descending smoke 
flues and patent Manchester grates, the same being 
d by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Man- 
chester. 


А FINE large illuminated turret clock with Lord Grim- 
thorpe's gravity escapement and compensation pendulum, 
showing the time upon three external dials, 6 ft. 6 in. each 
in diameter, and striking the hours upon a bell of 1 ton, 
I cwt. 2 lbs., has just been erected at the new Town Hall, 
Chatham, by Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, clock manu- 
facturers, Guildford Street, Leeds, for the mayor and 
Corporation, and they are now fixing the East Ham (Essex) 
Town Hall clock and bell, and Carlisle Cathedral clock. 
Messrs. Potts & Sons about two years ago erected the town 
hall clock and bell at Ladysmith, South Africa, the seat 
of the present war. 


JOTTINGS. 


HE Technical Education Board of the London County 
Council have opened the new Technical Institute, 
Pitfield Street, Hoxton. 


Tue Board of Trade have recently confirmed an order 
authorising the construction of a light railway in the county 


. of Ayr, between Girvan and Ayr. 


ABERDEEN Town Council Plans Committee the other day 
passed 12 sets of plans for new buildings in the city— 
principally dwelling-houses— representing a money value 


of £9,000. 


Mr. W. О. E. Мвлре-Кікс, C.E., an inspector of the 
Local Government Board, has just held an inquiry at 
Darlington into the proposal of the Corporation to borrow 
over £20,000 for improvements. 


Tue Worcester City Council have been advised by Messrs. 
Kincaid, Waller & Co. to take over the existing tram lines 
within the city, and work them by electricity. In two 
years the lease for the present tram company will expire, 
and the Council are investigating the methods and results 
of various electrical systems, | 
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After spending some hours in carefully analysing the 40 
sets, we came down to four, extra to the three winners; 
making seven entitled to be in the running. Among these 


we noticed Nos. 7 and 20, and it would interest us to. 


know on what ground Mr. Mountford has put them out of 
court. For without doubt he must have been attracted by 
them, by the broad simple way in which they faithfully 
solve all the problems of the conditions. 

No. 20 hasthelargehall in the centre ofthe site, so worked 
as to yield excellent accesses and exists—and which is 
the one we prefer. Мо. 7 has the large hall abutting 
along the side street, with the main entrance same as the 
second and third premiated designs. They are clearly by 
the same designer, for many of their features are identical. 
Mr. Mountford, in his award says: “ Besides the artistic 
appearance of the proposed building, which is of great 
importance, one has to consider also the convenience of the 
Internal arrangement, the requirements of the County 
Council and the question of cost. Unfortunately the two 
last considerations have disqualified some of the otherwise 
most admirable designs." From this we concluded that 
Nos. 7 and 20 had been placed amongst the unfortunates 
coming under these two excluding heads. But after 
further study we found it could not have been the 
case. 

The County Council regulations for public halls have 

been complied with in the case of No. 7; andin the case 
of No. 20 they have not been departed from more in one 
direction than the public hall of the first premiated 
design does in another. And that Mr. Mountford realises 
the broken County Council regulations, is shown by the 
concluding words of his award, in which he states that 
he recommends the premiated designs * subject to their 
approval by the London County Council." 
. We are not finding fault with Mr. Mountford for stipulat- 
ing this, as it is known that the Council consider these 
municipal public halls on their individual merits rather 
than by their rules, which are stringently enforced on 
music halls and theatres alone. 

As regards cost, we find, by the cubing, that Nos. 7 and 
20 come out at less cost than any of the premiated designs. 
The sum stipulated, which the entire buildings must not 
exceed, is £40,000. For the benefit of members of the 
Vestry who may not be familiar with the process of esti- 
mating from drawings as to the possibilities of any par- 
ticular design being erected for a stipulated sum, we will 
mention that the course is to total up the number of cubic 
feet and then see how much can be allowed from the 
stipulated sum, for each cubic foot. Consequently the 
fewer number of cubic feet a design contains, the more 
capable is that design of being built for the money, because 
Hic more money is available to spend on each cubic 
oot. | 

Mr. Mountford, in his instructions, says: “ Not less 
than rod. per foot cube should be allowed for the whole 
building, and more if possible.” The first premiated design 
cubes at 114d. for the municipal offices, and rod. for all 
the rest of the building. The second and third premiated 
designs, both cube, at 10d. for the entire buildings. No. 
7 cubes at 15. ozd. for the entire building, and allows 
£ 500 extra for foundations up to the footings from which 
the cubing starts. No. 20 cubes at 1180. for the entire 
building, after also allowing £500 extra for the founda- 
tions up to the cubing footings. 

We are informed that the postponement of the opening 
of the sealed envelopes is at Mr. Mountford's suggestion, 
in order that no names shall be known until members of 
the Vestry have definitely selected the design they will 
build, if any. And thus the members are to be given а 
fair opportunity of using their own judgment as to which 
design is best suited to their own particular requirements. 
But, if this choice is, after all, to be left to them, they 
have—as the exhibition stands—a most difficult task before 
them. In the midst of 280 drawings, hung without any 
system in the grouping, the members, we fear, will find the 
problem before them like searching for a needle in a 
haystack, 

As there are only eight or ten designs—at the most— 
about whose merits any differences of opinion can obviously 
exist, Mr. Mountford should, we think, so far be allowed 
to help us to point these out. The rest of the designs can 
then be cleared away and a greatly simplified task set to 
the members. m 
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THE PLUMSTEAD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


R. MOUNTFORD, the assessor of this competition, 

has given his award and the designs (40 in number) 
have been on view this week. For a reason which we will 
refer to later on, the Vestry have decided not to open the 
sealed envelopes containing the names of the competitors 
until it bas been definitely settled which of the 40 projects 
they will build—if any. So, meanwhile, the plans which 
have gained the first, second, and third premiums respec- 
tively, are only known by their exhibition numbers, which 
are 3, 30, and 22. 

Up to now, the Vestry's conduct in this competition 
has been in every way ideal. At the start they applied to 
the President of the Institute of British ےج‎ to 
nominate for them an assessor, and he named Mr. Mount- 
ford—a choice absolutely satisfactory to the profession 
in every way—and the whole management of the affair 
has been left to this gentleman's sole direction. That 
being so, we approach any adverse criticisms of his actions 
with much difidence. We would have greatly preferred 
to have endorsed his recommendations wholly and with- 
out an iota of reservations. But we are sorry to say we 
cannot do this entirely. | 

Of course, everyone who has had any training in adjudi- 
cating on competition designs, knows that the only fair 
way is to discriminate between faults which can be 
remedied without interference with the original skeleton 
of the conception, and faults traceable to a faulty skeleton. 
The design with the best main skeleton is entitled to 
win, and a fair number of remediable objections are allowed. 
Consequently we confine, ourselves entirely to questions 
of skeleton. | 

The starting essence in the first premiated design is:— 

(1) The placing of the municipal offices on two floors 
reachable, from a main entrance at the pavement level in 
the centre of the front elevation, by a half flight up and a 
half flight down to a semi-basement. By this arrange- 
ment a suite of important offices have to be lighted 
by windows whose sills are placed directly on to the 
pavement of the outer street—a thing which is very 
objectionable. And, apart from that, in the case of a 
site which is large enough to allow of all the municipal 
offices to be on one floor level, this great advantage to the 
daily working of the administration should be, we consider, 
an integral point in the plan. | 2 

2) By the land space thus—we think—illegitimately 
gained, and by disregarding the instructions to provide a 
gallery to the large hall (by which means all the difficulties 
of contriving the County Council's double set of stairs, 
each reachable from a sepatate outer road or way, is 
avoided) space is obtained for seating the entire audience 
of 1,000 on the ground level. This gets a fine floor space 
for dancing and conversazioni, but not so good for sound 
and sight and the distribution of graded-price seats for 
concerts and all other gatherings assembled to listen or 
look at a platform programme. The obtaining of this large 
floor space at the cost of the municipal offices is, we con- 
sider, wrong, and the error is increased by the fact that it 
necessitates :— | 

(3) Selecting the steep side road for the main entrance 
to the large hall, where the drawing up, and coming and 
going of carriages will be found to be troublesome ; 
d of getting an entrance from the wide level front 
toad. 

In the second and third premiated designs, the large 
hall abuts along the side road with main entrance to front 
road; though, in other respects, both designs are vastly 
inferior to the first premiated one. It is in these second 
and third designs that we are most puzzled to find the 
oo which actuated Mr. Mountford in selecting 
them. 
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so appointed, then the premium ought to be increased to 
£ 50 at least, and even that is less than what an architect 
would be properly entitled to for preparing a design and 
not superintending its erection: 


Тне Leeds Masonic Hall competition was decided last week 
end, when the report of the assessor, Mr. ]. Lane Fox, 
was received and unanimously adopted by the directors of 
the Leeds Masonic Hall Company, Limited. Mr. Fox’s 
award gave the first place to Mr. J. M. Bottomley, of 
Leeds and Middlesbrough; the second to Mr. Clarence 
Coggin, of London ; and the third to Mr. Arthur McKewan, 
of Birmingham. The new building is to be erected in 
Great George Street, and will be built of brick with terra 
cotta facings, the main frontage being 64 ft. in length and 
three storeys in height. In the basement will be 10 strong 
rooms. cellars, and heating chamber; the ground floor 
being devoted to a couple of offices, stewards' room, a 
committee-room, a lodgeroom 44 ft. by 22 ft., ladies and 
gentlemen’s cloakrooms, two staircases, a passenger lift, 
and other accessories. On the first floor are two dining-rooms 
(one 614 ft. by 30 ft., and the other 44 ft. by 22 ft.) а 
smokeroom, service-room, &c.; whilst on the second floor 
are to be a lodgeroom 62 ft. by 30 ft., two committee. 
rooms, two ante-rooms, and cloakrooms. The kitchen 
and caretaker’s residence occupy the top floor. The design, 
which is Italian Renaissance in character, is estimated to 
cost some £6,000. 


«= 


A DEPUTATION of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
waited upon Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., the other day, at the 
Local Government Board, to lay before him the views of 
the institute on the advisability of grouping the model 
building by-laws for non-metropolitan districts in England 
and Wales, with a view to the adoption of such groups, 
and such only, as were applicable in particular localities, 
the establishment of a special tribunal of appeal, the 
extension of the London system of dealing with party-walls 
to the provinces, and other questions connected with the 
administration of local by-laws. Mr. Russell, although he 
could not hold out any hopes of immediate legislation on 
the subject, promised that the suggestions, as far as they 


did not involve legislation, should have the cordial con- 
sideration of the Board. 


THE Royal Institute of British Architects commence 
their sessional meetings for 1800-1900 on Monday even- 
ing next, when the new President, Mr. William Emerson, 
will deliver the inaugural address. 


THIRTY-THREE gentlemen were elected members of the 
Architectural Association at the meeting of the association 
on Friday evening last. A paper on “ Circular Stairs and 
Spiral Vaults," by Mr. Lawrence Harvey, was read and 


discussed. We publish the paper elsewhere in our present 
issue. 


Wz have received from the Architectural Association of 
Ireland their syllabus for the new session's meetings and 
work, which also includes the constitution and by-laws of 
this the youngest of our representative architectural 
societies. The association offers over £20 in prizes to 
architectural students, and also conducts under its auspices 
classes for instruction in design and building construction, 
and other subjects. The association, which now numbers 
I11 members, has accomplished excellent work since its 
establishment in I896, before which time there was "a 
Jutely no opportunity for professional education in وی‎ 
whilst even the Royal Institute of Architects of dies 
confined themselves to the holding of one meeting س‎ sa 
year! We congratulate the founders of the Architectur 

Association of Ireland on the results of their efforts up to 


the present, and wish them still greater success in the 
future. 


Tue Birmingham Architectural Association, of which A 
W. H. Bidlake, M.A., is president, and Messrs. C. ° 
and A. E. McKewan are hon secretaries, have wae 
their annual report for 1898-99, and syllabus for the ac 
1899-1900. We note amongst the lecturers for the da i 
session Mr. C. R. Asbee, who is to deal with “The 2 
operative System amongst thest Mediaeval 2 
ngland,” and Mr. Edgar Wood, who is to give 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


E much regret to announce the death of Sir Arthur 

W. Blomfield, M.A., A.R.A, F.S.A., and Royal 

Gold Medallist of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, which occurred very suddenly on Monday even- 
ing, the cause of death being heart disease. Sir Arthur 
had only arrived in town that day from the country, 
and was at his club when he was seized with ill- 
ness, wbich had a fatal termination ere a doctor 
could arrive. Sir Arthur was in his 7oth year, he 
having been born at Fulham Palace on the 6th of March, 
1829. His father was the Right Rev. Charles James 
Blomfield, D.D., Bishop of London, and he was educated 
at Rugby and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated М.А. in 1854. He afterwards studied architec- 
ture, under Hardwick, the architect to the Bank of 


England, whom he eventually succeeded in the appoint- 


ment. With his influential clerical connection, it was 
perhaps only natural that he should give his chief attention 
to ecclesiastical architecture, and it was also perhaps only 


.to be expected, that he should ally himself with Sir. С. С. 


Scott, G. E. Street, and J. L. Pearson, as an exponent of 
ecclesiastical Gothic. He has built and restored churches 
innumerable. The English Church at Copenhagen was 
designed by him, and he is also responsible for the new 
Church House. He became an A.R.A. in 1888, and was 
knighted in 1889, whilst in 1891 he received the gold medal 
of the Royal institute of British Architects. He also 
received the Order of the Danebrog (third class) from the 
King of Denmark. Of his connection with the Royal 


Institute of British Architects, and of his close and con- 


tinuousconnection with the affairs of the Institute, we need 
hardly say anything except that he was elected a Fellow 
in 1867, and acted as Vice-President during 1856-89. He 
has also acted as a member of the Council. He was 
likewise a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries His 
personality was undeniably charming to those who knew 
him and were on terms of more or less intimacy with him, 
and he had that true characteristic of an English gentle- 
man, of being courteous in his bearing towards all and 


sundry, a somewhat rare quality in the busy professional 
man of modern times. 


SIR ARTHUR BLOMEIELD was essentially a Gothic architect, 
and his excursions into other styles of architecture were 
not very pleasing. His usual vein of work was a careful 
following of precedent, and a great deal of it we imagine 
in early or middle-pointed Gothic. We do not know that 
he has done anything much better of its kind than the 
Shrewsbury College Chapel, which we illustrated some 
years ago. With all his training and ability he was 
always to our mind more conspicuously a polished and 
clever gentleman than an architect. Though his 
practice was doubtless’ the outcome of much 
careful study, there are probably no single examples 
of it which would rouse the least enthusiasm or infuse 
new spirit into Gothic architecture and make it live again. 
Still, one cannot but hold that English architecture 
gained by having such an accomplished and highly 
esteemed man practising the art, and we must all deplore 
his loss. | | 


Tue death of Sir Arthur Blomfield creates 2 vacancy 
amongst the Associates of the Royal Academy. Surely we 
may now expect to find our hopes realised in the election 
of Mr. Ernest George to the vacant position, than whom 
we know of no other architect more worthy the honour—an 
honour which has, in our opinion, been long and unac- 
countably delayed. 


Tuz Urban District Council of Lymm invite competitive 
designs for new council chambers and offices, and offer 
premiums of £25 and £15 for the two best designs sub. 
mitted on or before the ısth of December. Note the 
following condition :—“ The premiated designs will become 
theabsolute property of the Council to adopt in whole or in 
part without further Payment, ‚and the architect whose 
designs are selected may be required to carry out the work, 
in which case the premiumwill merge into the commission.” 
As the cost of the buildings is limited to £2,800, there is 
little in the competition even if the winner of the first pre- 


mium is appointed to carry out the work. But if he is not ! E 
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hundred gifts of £1,000 each had been subscribed towards 
the new Roman Catholic cathedral at Westminster, there 
had not been found one person to give a single individual 
donation of £1,000 towards the restoration fund of Canter- 
bury Cathedral. But the ladies of Kent have made some 
sort of amends for this lack of large-hearted personal 
liberality by presenting the dean with '*a beautiful hearse 
cloth," which has cost /138! “This, we presume, may be 
regarded as a cheerful token of good will, anyhow, 
towards the Dean and Chapter! 


“ QUANTITIES AND QUANTITY TAKING," Ву W. E. Davis, 
surveyor, (London: The Builder) is a simple and concise 
work, well thought out and classified, but very much on 
the lines of similar books on the same subject. We can, 
however, find no new suggestions as to measurements or 
billing. It is a work which will be found useful for 
beginners in the profession as an inexpensive guide to 
quantity surveying. 


BuILDERS' profits are often very variously estimated, we 
know. Ina case heard at the London Sheriffs’ Court on 
Friday last, in which a builder claimed damages from a 
Bloomsbury doctor for not being allowed to complete a 
job he had begun, the plaintiff calculated his profit at 
£200. But a quantity surveyor thought it would work out 
at about £100, whilst an architect reckoned the builder 
would have lost £200 on his tender! The ағу, with the 
happy inspiration of striking a somewhat middle course, 
awarded the builder £175! So that, whilst he gained £75 
on the quantity surveyor's computation, he lost £25 on 
that of the architect, and was within £25 reach of the 
profit estimated by himself ! 


Tue private view of Mr. Herbert 1 Finn's exhibition of 
water-colour drawings of the Colleges of Oxford and 
Canterbury Cathedral, will take place on Saturday, 11th 
inst., at the Modern Gallery, 175, Bond Street, W. The 
exhibition will be open to the public from the 13th inst. to 
the 3oth of December. 

A соғу of “ The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer,” ornamented 
with pictures designed by the late Sir E. Burne-Jones, 
and printed at the Kelmscott Press, on Wednesday fetched 
the record price of £60 at Messrs. Sotheby's auction rooms. 


Mr. W. Sr. CHAD Boscawen is to deliver two series of 
lectures at the British Museum this winter. On Wednes- 
day afternoons the lectures will be upon the “ Ancient 
Civilisation of Chaldea in the Light of Recent Dis- 
coveries," and on Mondays he will lecture upon the 
“ Literature of Ancient Egypt.” 


Tuz restoration of the high altar screen at St. Albans 
Abbey having been completed, it was duly dedicated by 
the Bishop of St. Albans on Wednesday. The work has 
been carried out under the care and supervision of the late Sir 
Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., the new figures and carving 
having been executed by Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, of 
Exeter, and the representation of the Resurrection, in 
Carrara marble, was the work of Mr. Gilbert, R.A. 


Ma. C. Е.А. Уоуѕву is the architect for a new cottage 
hospital to be erected on the Winsford Estate, close to 
Halwill Junction, and looking over towards the Dartmoor 
Hills in the distance. The hospital, which is the gift of 
Mrs. Medley, Winsford Tower, is to be a one-storey 
erection, with a wide corridor running right through from 
end to end, containing the administrative department in the 
centre, whilst the four wards are placed in wings two at 
either end. Тһе other accommodation to be provided 
includes doctors' room, surgery, Operating room, matron's 
sitting-room, and bedroom, washhouse and laundry, store- 
room, linen-room, coal and wood-house, paraffin-house, 
loose box for a horse, mortuary, disinfecting chamber, and 
bathroom. The hospital will have a frontage of abont 
155 ft., looking south, with a covered verandah about 
35 ft. in length for the open-air treatment of certain cases. 
An abundant and pure water supply has been found, and 
a hot and cold service will be carried all over the 
building. The wards and rooms, however, are all to be 
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Architect's Experience in the Development of Design.” 
This last is sure to prove most interesting, since Mr. Wood 
is one Of the most original of thinkers and workers in 
architectural design. 


Tue T-Square Club of Philadelphia are organising an 
exhibition of architectural drawings, which embodies the 
novel idea of transferring the exhibition en bloc from place 
to place. For instance, the exhibition is to open in 
Philadelphia in December at the T-Square Club; then it 
is to be moved on to the Architectural League of New 
York; thence to the Chicago Architectural Club; and 
afterwards on to the architectural clubs of St. Louis, 
Detroit, Cleveland, and Pittsburg. We understand that 
every effort is being made to secure a really fine exhibition, 
and also a good representative display of English work. 
It is a large undertaking, and such a one as could only be 
practicable, we think, in the States, where the successful 
evolution of ways and means seems to be more capable of 
business-like adjustment than in this country. With a 
previous knowledge of what the architectural clubs of the 
States in general, and the T-Square Club of Philadelphia 


in particular, have been able to achieve in the way of 


architectural exhibitions, we make no doubt but that the 
forthcoming show will prove a great success. 


. Bv the way, the T-Square Club have established a travel- 
ling fellowship, which is to be awarded annually to а mem- 
ber of the club for the purpose of visiting Europe for 
architectural sketching and study. The competition ex- 
tends over six months, and the award will be decided by a 
vote of the active members of the club. A subject for 
design is given, and once each month certain drawings 
connected with the design are submitted to a meeting 
of the members until the final completion of the design. 
The subject for the present competition is a design for “а 
large modern house for a family of eight, and such out- 
buildings and accessories as are becoming and natural to a 
man of taste with a growing family." A“ growing family '' 
is good ! 


- 


IN the last issue of the Society of Architects' Journal 
appeared a letter which had been sent round to every 
member of the society referring to a proposed resolution in 
favour of raising the subscription of members to two 
guineas per annum. The reason given for making this 
proposal is stated briefly as follows: “ It has for a long 
time been evident that the work of the society is greatly 
impeded by the want of funds to extend its operations, 
and that the present subscription is totally inadequate to 
meet actual current expenses, indeed, sometimes not even 
sufficing for this, and that the important position now 
occupied by the society and the character of the work it 
undertakes make it imperative that the contributions of its 
members should be more proportionate to its needs, and to 
the necessity for taking up further work in the interests of 
the profession." The resolution was duly passed at an 
extraordinary general meeting of the members of the 
society held on the 26th ult. | 


AT the same meeting the following office-bearers for the 
ensuing session were elected: President, T. Walter L. 
Emden, L.C.C.; vice - presidents, Lieut.-Colonel F. 
Seymour Leslie, R.E., and Silvanus Trevail, F.R.I.B.A.; 
hon. secretary, Ellis Marsland ; secretary, C. McArthur 
Butler; hon. corresponding secretary, Edgar Farman; 

n. treasurer, H. G. Quartermain; bon. auditor, 
W. R. Mallet; council, Messrs. J. Bartlett, C. A. Bassett- 
Smith, G. E. Bond, W. Cooper, J. W. Frazer, W. R. 
Mallett, G. A. 1. Middleton, R. L. Pearce, G. G. Pye, 
T. R. Richards, R. F. Valance, and J. H. Williams. 


So the modern French country house, illustrated in our last 
Week's issue (pages 288-89 ante) is not French after all! 
Mr. D. W. Kennedy writes to inform us that it isthe work 
of Mr. G. L. Lutyens, of London. We are glad to be 
corrected, and also to be able to give an English architect 
the credit for so extremely able an example of modern 
domestic work so skilfully adapted to the French ! 


DEAN Farrar makes lament that, whilst something like a 
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laid on Monday last. It is to cost over £3,000, and the 
Corporation obtained the necessary powers for its estab. 
lishment by their private Act of 1897. 


THE first examination for certificates of qualification for 
appointment of sanitary inspector, under Section 108 (2) 
(d) of the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, will be held 
in London on Tuesday, the 5th December, and the 
four following days. Particulars will be forwarded on 
application to the hon. secretary, Mr. W. R. E. Coles, 
1, Adelaide Buildings, London Bridge, London, E.C, the 
hon. secretary of the Sanitary Inspectors! Examination 
Board. 


AT & meeting of the Building Plans Sub-Committee of 
the Leeds Corporation on the 27th ult., it was reported 
by the building inspector (Mr. Towers) that during the 
year ending October 13th, 2,607 sets of plans had been 
submitted for approval, as compared with about 2,000 
in the previous year. At the same meeting an additional 
I50 sets were presented for consideration. 


For laying out the Green Lane recreation ground at 
Ilford, the design submitted in competition by Messrs. 
William Barron & Son, landscape gardeners, Elvaston 
Nurseries, Borrowash, Derby, has been awarded the fifty 
guineas premium. 


IT is stated that the London Corporation have agreed to 
Pay £40,000 for the site of the male wing of Newgate 
Gaol, and that it is intended to use this amount in connec. 
tion with the extension of the prison at Brixton. 


NINETEEN pounds per square foot is a high price even for 
City property, yet this was the price paid last week for 2 
freehold site at the corner of Fen Court and Fenchurch 
Street, covering an area of 560 ft. superficial. The actual 
amount of the final bid for the property was £10,700. 
We suppose there is no line amongst our southern railways 
which is quite such a long way behind the times as the 
London, Chatham, and Bover Railway. Their fastest main 
line expresses remind one of the sort of train which one was 
accustomed to see 35 years ago, and are no better 
lighted. Their stations look as if they had never been 
painted since they were first built, and Ludgate Hill has 
long been credited with the unenviable fame of being the 
most dangerous of all metropolitan stations. The amal- 
amation with the South-Eastern will, it is to be hoped, 

elp forward in some measure the improvements so sorely 
and generally needed on the Chatham and Dover line. At 
any rate we are glad to note the fact that the joint com- 
mittee of both railways has taken steps for the immediate 
lighting of Ludgate Hill Station by electricity. Some 
half-dozen plans prepared by the engineering staf for the 
alteration and improvement of the station on its existing 
site are also, it is stated, under consideration. This is 
really quite encouraging ! 


REFERRING to an article, recently appearing in the columns 
of the Daily Mail, on the slump in prices for bricks, Mr. 
G. T. Durant, brickworks engineer of the Armstrong 
Works, Northampton, says it is true there has been a slight 
must be remembered that it is the 
end of the season. He predicts that there is another good 
years trade ahead, perhaps two, and scouts the idea that 
the London market is going to be glutted within twelve 
‘There is, and will be for some time to come, 


he declares, “ a sale for 8 good sound article at a reason- 
able price." 


THERE was little business of special interest transacted at 
the London County Council meeting on Tuesday. The 
Council agreed that the Bill for the purchase of Spitalfields 
Market should be reintroduced into Parliament, and they 
also decided to continue the analysis of the water suppit 
by the London water companies. What is to bedone with 
17, Fleet Street (Wolsey's Palace), in connection with the 
widening of Fleet Street, is to form the subject of a report 
by the General Purposes Committee. 


drop in prices, but it 


months. 


— 


warmed by ordinary fires. The foundations of the 
building consist of ı2 in. of rough broken brick or core, 
on which 6 in. of cement concrete is placed, and 2 in. 
of asphalte concrete, on which the floor boards are directly 
nailed without joists. The ground floor is то ft. above the 
outside finished level, so that damp and draught are 
obviated. The tenders received for the work ranged from 
£2,500 to £2,215, which latter tender was accepted, the 
work to be completed by July 31st, 1900. Electric bells 
will be fitted throughout. `The roof is to be covered with 
wood, felt, and Delabole rag slate, cut to graduated sizes 
from eaves to ridge. Mrs. Medley, besides furnishing the 
hospital, the cost of which will probably exceed £ 300, 
intends to make ample endowment to keep the institution 


permanently going and free from pecuniary debt or 
difficulty. 


Taırsk Parish Church, which dates as far back as 1430, 
has been in process of restoration ever since 1844, when 
the chancel was restored at the cost of Sir Robert F rank- 
land Russell and Lord Walsingham. This was followed 
in 1876 by the carrying out of a more general scheme at a 
cost of some £7,000. Within the past two years some 
£1,550 has been expended upon the repair of the nave 
and tower, whilst the chancel has had £250 spent upon it. 
The work thus recently finished consisted of the renewal 
of old and decaying stones, the insertion of new windows 
and mullions, the re-roofing of the tower, and the complete 
restoration of the battlements. Mr. William Cornforth, 
contractor, has carried out the work, under the supervision 
of Mr. Hodgson Fowler, the diocesan architect. 


THE cost of repairing the damage caused by the recent 
collapse of columns in the great hall of the temple at 
Karnak and Strengthening the edifice is, according to 
information received from Cairo dated the 30th ult., 
estimated at £50,000. 


THE difficulties met with in the legal interpretation of the 
Provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which 
was supposed to be designed to practically end all litiga- 
tion between masters апа men in respect to compensation 
for injuries, do not appear to become less as time goes on. 
The question as to who is the “ undertaker,” as specified 
in Section 7 of the Act,is one which has frequently to be 
defined in a court of law. A somewhat curious case arose 
in a Lancashire county court the other day, when a work. 
man claimed compensation for injuries received whilst 
working for a master who had sub-contracted to carry out 
certain masonry work. Now, the man sued the person who 
employed him, but this person, so the judge held, was not 
the undertaker defined by the Act, who was in his Opinion 
the man directly employed by the owner. Therefore 
he decided that plaintiff could not recover from the person 
in whose employment he had received the injuries. Such 
a result is obviously absurd, even though the judge's inter- 
pretation of the lega] definition be correct ; for the direct 
employment and the direct responsibility in this case is 
surely with the sub-eontractor. The judge is stated not 
to have been satisfied with his own decision, and we are 
not surprised, for, if it be legally right, it is morally 
wrong. 


numum GRE 


UNDERGROUND water is a property of doubtful value when 
a neighbouring landowner proceeds to drain it all away. 
In a lecture delivered before the Solicitors’ Managing 
Clerks' Association on Wednesday evening, Lord Robert 
Cecil, Q.C., explained the difficulties in regard to the whole 
question from a legal standpoint. And the crux of the 
whole argument appears to be that whilst on the one 
hand the one landowner has a right to the water under his 
land the neighbouring owner has an equal right to so use 
his own land as to drain the whole of it away if he likes ; 
at least, so the judges say, and their wisdom in dealing 
thusly with so knotty a problem strikes one as being rather 
more cute than reasonable. 


Hutt is the first town in England to егесі a municipal 
crematorium. The foundation stone of the new building, 
. which is being erected in the Hedon Road Cemetery, was 
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is the architect. As we passed thrcugh its fine apartments 
the other day we could not but realise that the average 
style of the best modern English hotels may be very con- 
siderably surpassed in refined and luxurious decorations 
and appointments. The pervading air of delicacy and 
lizhtness of colour, heightened by the most brilliant painted 
figure decoration,is perhaps as much in advance of the 
present day average first-class hotels as they arein advance 
of the usual railway hotel of 20 years ago. We regret we are 
unable at present to do more than indicate the character of 
the building. Though in its architectural style it is rococo, 
and often bizarre, the charming finish and effect of it all as 
completed, with its sumptuous furniture and decorations, 
is very striking and impressive. Though perhaps few of 
us admire the type of work, it must be admitted that the 
setting out of the exterior design, with its striking group 
of three pediments at the rounded angle and the bold 
projection of baysall along the Champs Elysóes front, 
marks the building out with some distinction. 


А New BUILDING IN THE CHAMPS ELYSEES. 


Further east than the grand hotel has been lately 
finished another building which ventures to depart some- 
what from the monotony of Parisian architecture. The 
arrangement of the long bays, which depend much for 
their effect on the capital detailed decoration in the 
sculptured portions and iron balcony railings, is very 
pleasing, and gives a pleasant play of light and shade. 

Parisian street architecture is as a whole so dull and 
monotonous that one can hardly pick out anything for 
special note, That the general effect of the city gains 
in grandeur and dignity by this cannot be denied. But 
the English architect is apt to prefer the unexpectedness 
and picturesqueness which occurs in our London streets, 
and is also perhaps inclined to think that the amount of 
uniformity and tameness in Paris is not altogether neces- 
sary,even under the conditions which apply to that fine 
capital. 

T. RAFFLES Davison. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF CIRCULARSTAIRS 
AND SPIRAL VAULTS.* | 
By LAWRENCE HARVEY. 


HE invention of circular stairs winding round a solid 
T newel is, I believe, medieval. I cannot say to a 
cettainty when the first winding staircase was built; but, 
as far as I know, there are no precedents in either Greek 
or Roman architecture for that constructional feature. To 
my mind, the invention of the winding staircase arose out 
of the requirements of military architecture. What was 
aimed at in the design of castles and fortified places was, 
amongst other things, compactness; for, given a certain 
number of men as garrison, the defence will be strong in 
inverse ratio to the extent of the wall to be defended. 
Hence followeth that all spaces that are not required as 
dwellings or stores should be reduced to a minimum. 
Amongst these spaces are the staircases. 

In the designing of stairs in a fortress a point of great 
importance is that the stairs be easily defended. All these 
advantages were secured by circular stairs round a solid 
newel. These stairs take the least room on plan. They 
are easily defended by one brave man against any odds, as 
only one assailant at a time can come to the front, and that 
assailant is placed unfavourably for either attack or defence, 
and cannot receive any support by bow and arrow or 
musketry from men placed behind him, as would be the 
case in a straight flight of stairs. | 

It is always a matter of surprise for me to find with what 
directness medieval architects found readily the best 
solution for the constructional problems of their time, a 
directness and a happiness which we only find to-day in the 
work of our mechanical engineers. 

I do not think that medieval architects were men better 
gifted than ourselves, but I consider they were particularly 
happy in not being encumbered by architectural traditions, 
and in having begun their architectural career as simple 
workmen, either as carpenters or as stonemasons. 


* Paper read before the Architectural Association on the 27th ult. i 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SHEFFIELD PUBLIC MUSEUM EXTENSION. 
FLOCKTON, GIBBS AND FLOCKTON, ARCHITECTS. 


HEFFIELD is in possession of a fine museum pre- 
S sented by Sir F. Mappin on an admirable site in the 
Weston Park. The extension of this in connection with 
the Weston Park Museum is now in contemplation, and, 
when complete, will form a striking and dignified building, 
carried out in the Greek classic of the Mappin Museum. 

From the report of the architects submitted to the 
chairman and members of the Museum Committee, 
Sheffield, along with their design, we take the following :— 

“ The museum at present consists of the two-storey 
front building, formerly the residence of Miss Harrison, 
and of two galleries at the back. The house was utilised 
as a museum by the taking out of several walls and the 
making of large openings between the rooms, and the two 
galleries were formed by covering in the stable-yard with 
a glass roof. The two galleries are suitable for the pur- 
poses of a museum, but the old house is not so, and in 
external appearance is incongruous with the Mappin Art 
Gallery. The Mappin Art Gallery being a building which 
is complete in itself, of severe style and symmetrical treat- 
ment, it will be found difficult to design a museum building 
of the same style and treatment which is not somewhat 
of a repetition of that building, and in that case, neither 
being predominant, the effect will be inartistic. 

* We have, therefore, to submit to your consideration 
the desirability of the ultimate design, providing on the 
north and further side of the Mappin Art Gallery another 
wing for art purposes, corresponding in the front elevation 
with the museum wing on the south side, The three 
buildings being architecturally designed as one, the wings 
being connected by quadrants with the Mappin Art Gallery, 
forming three sides of a grand court, of which the Mappin 
Art Gallery would be a worthy central feature, the depth of 
shadow of its colonnade and the richness of its detail being 
enhanced by the plain treatment of the ne and by 
the secondary architectural importance of the wings. The 
north wing (art gallery) must be brought forward with a 
quadrant, if it is not to interfere with Mushroom Lane at 
the back, and the corresponding bringing forward of the 
south wing (museum) gives greater space for ultimate 
extension. This additional space would be secured with- 
out encroachment upon the Park Lawn ; the terrace would 
be widened so that the grass slope would take the place 
of the lower carriage road, and a second carriage road 
would be upon the terrace, providing tor the arrival of 
carriages by one road and the return by another on the 
same level; the spaces between the roads being treated 
as an Italian garden with fountain, flower beds, and 
statuary. 

* The internal design and construction of the museum is 
tentative, and must be modified to meet the requirements 
as they arise, when each part of the building is proceeded 
with ; but it has been assumed that it will be found desirable 
to have an entrance from Western Bank, for use after the 
park is closed in the evening, and that this entrance should 
open into a long gallery leading in a straight line to the 
Mappin Art Gallery and through it to the art wing, and 
also connecting the several museum galleries. There will 
also be open to consideration the partial adoption of side 
windows, in lieu of skylights, in some of the galleries, and 
the division of the galleries by columns instead of walls. 

“ The total floor space in the existing museum building 
is 903 square yards. The following are the floor spaces 
and approximate estimates of the extension proposed : the 
museum wing, the total floor area is given at 2,292 square 
yards, and the cost is estimated at £27,000; the floor 
space of the north wing, as indicated on the design, is 
398 yards, and the estimated cost, £ 7,000. 


SOME SKETCHES IN PARIS. 
BY T. RAFFLES DAVISON. 
THE ELvsEE PALACE HOTEL, ۰ 


А STRIKING arrangcment of pediments marks the site on the 
Champs Elysóes of one of the most sumptuous hotels which 
has ever been built, and of which M. George Chedanne 
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stairs new steps are very difficult to fix. To meet this 
difficulty, it is far better to lay the steps on the extrados 
of vaulted ceilings, which follow the rake of the stairs 
This led to the invention of the spiral vault, called Vis 
St. Gilles, the construction of which is given in the number 


requires only the working of as many blocks as there are 
courses and casting all the others from these models. 

In a spiral vault the newel is useless, and the vault 
would hold quite as well round an open well-hole, In 
that case the vault would look better by having a section 
either a quarter of a circle or a quarter of an ellipse, 


stairs in the south tower of St. Paul's are not supported by 
such 8 vault instead of resting merely on the edges of the 
steps. 

In the Town Hall of Geneva there is an inclined road 
that rises to the top of the building round a square well. 
hole, and which rests on Gothic groins. The spiral vault 
may be intersected with raking arches to correspond with 
arches in the outer wall. This is a problem which my 
pupils have not attempted, but the elements of which they 
will find in the construction of the groining of an annular 
vault given in the number of August 23rd, 1889, of the 
Building News, 

I am quite aware that the explanations I have given 
in this short paper are quite insufficient for helping those 
who have not studied stereotomy in constructing even the 
simplest Spiral vault, let alone all the beantiful combina- 
tions which can be designed. But I hope the members of 
the Architectural Association will find in what I have said 
an incentive to form practical classes for the study of 
descriptive geometry and stereotomy. If so I shall be 
glad of having written these few lines, as 1 firmly believe 
the studies 1 have spoken of above will have a most 
favourable influence on the future of English architecture. 


—— rs 


THE WORK OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT 
| ATHENS. 


TAE annual meeting of subscribers to the British 
School at Athens was held on the 30th ult., in the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Sir William R. Anson, 
M.P., in the chair. " 
The report, read by the hon. secretary (Mr. William 
Loring) on behalf of the managing committee, stated that 
the past session had been marked by successful explora- 
tion in several different fields. Excavations had been 
carried out at Phylakopi in Melos, at Naucratis in Egypt, 
and at Pherae (the modern Velestino) in Thessaly ; whilst 
а member of the school was deputed, at the request of 
the authorities of the British Museum, to supervise the 
work undertaken by them in the island of Cyprus. The 
Students were 10 in number, of whom three were graduates 
of Oxford, four of Cambridge, and one of Edinburgh. One, 
Mr. Henderson, late gold medalist of the Royal Academy, 
was occupied in the study and reproduction of Byzantine 
architecture in Constantinople ; and one, Mr. T. D. Atkin- 
son, secretary of the Cambridge Antiquarian 2206) went 
Out as architect to the excavations in Melos. He er 
engaged on the complicated remains on the citadel o 
Phylakopi, and had also been revising, on behalf of the 
Hellenic Society, the drawings of the Acropolis left un- 
Published by the late Dr. Middleton. Mr. Mackenzie 
(Edinburgh and Vienna Universities) and Mr. Edgar 
had also been busy in Melos. Mr. C. C. Edgar formerly 
Craven Fellow) had been at work in Athens, at Naucratis, 
and in Melos. The new Craven Fellow, Mr. F. B. Welch 
(Magdalen College, Oxford), assisted Mr. Edgar in Athens 
Ог а month and a half, and then left for Cyprus on the 
British Museum commission. Mr. ). H. Lawson (Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge) and Mr. C. D. Edmonds 
(Emmanuel College, Cambridge), Craven and Prendergast 
students respectively, were already in Athens when the 
session began, and remained almost to the end. Mr. 
Edmonds had excavated a tumulus near Pherae, in which 
was found the body of a sacrificed ram, and in a lower pit, 
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Free from our preoccupations of re-editing certain past 
styles of architecture, mediaeval architects saw only the 
constructional problems they had to deal with, and the 
constructional means they possessed for solving these 
problems. Moreover, as carpentry and masonry require 
certain geometrical operations, they developed in time a 
great power of design, combined with an equally great 
power of working materials into all kinds of ingenious 
combinations. | 

Our modern architectural students are, I am afraid, at 
quite the opposite pole of the training which gave 
medizval architects their unsurpassed cleverness. ‚ They 
are called upon to carry an enormous load of traditional 
architectural forms, and a minimum,—not to say an 
absence of any practical or geometrical knowledge. | 

Аз a specimen of the modern way of treating architec- 


ture, I remember a design of a law court I made in my. 


' first year of pupilage at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. I was 
asked to design it in Doric Greek. How I tortured halls, 
chambers, and private rooms to bring them within the 
frame of a Greek temple nobody can tell who has not tried 
his hand at a similar task. The result was not unpleasant, 
nor even practically absurd; but I very much question 
whether this kind of designing is a healthy exercise for 
either student or even mature architect. 

There is less harm in re-editing Gothic architecture of any 
given period, because this architecture is nearer to us, and 
suits our climate, sometimes our requirements. But even 
then mere re-editing cannot but impoverish both reason- 


in building. This done, I should prefer to go about my 
work in the same spirit and way as medizval architects— 
that is, design what suits best the purpose the buildings 
have to serve, according to the constructional means at 
our disposal. | 

Сепзуа is particularly rich in circular staircases, Up 
to the end of the last century 


hence space was most valuable. These stairs are called 
des virets, a local denomination-—which comes from an 
old French verb, virer, “to turn round.” Amongst the 
oldest are, no doubt, those which lead up to the towers of 
the cathedral, They were built probably in the beginning 
of the twelfth century. Their radius is about 3 ft. 8 in., 
the newel has a diameter of about 8 10. : so they leave a 
clear space of about 3 ft. 4 in., which allows 8 person 
going down and one going up crossing one another on the 
Stairs. The steps are not all of equal height. In the 
lower part, measured in the middle, the steps have a rise 
of 8 in. and a tread of about 11 in, There are sixteen 
Steps to one wind, which gives an ascent of about 
IO ft, 8 in. for one convolution. I have noticed that the 
back of the ste i 

newel, an arrangement which leaves very little stone 
where the step abuts against the newel, and should be 
discarded. In later Work the back of t} 
tangent to the newel, whereas the front p 
the centre of the newel. In an old castle 
noticed that the back of the steps had b i 


ng an approach to a continuous 


| in all its parts shall form a square an le with 
the soffit of the ste . I 1 x | 
Me p may only say that, once the 


en Put on, the steps are worked ver | 
е. have 3 most satisfactory effect. Tees 
t is to be Observed that as each step is ho а i 
the wall, and at the other end forms part کت‎ 
it is desirable that the wa гое newel, 


the same weight, otherwise the ste 
unequal pressures would break. 
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work in Melos, but Mr. J. G. C. Anderson, a former 
student, contributed an account of a recent journey of 
exploration in Asia Minor, whilst another old student, Mr. 
J. W. Crowfoot, supplied some notes upon late Anatolian 


art. One important development of the work of the 
school had recently engaged the attention of the 
committee. 


It had for some time past been felt, concluded the re- 
port, that to complete the organisation required by British 
students it would be necessary to establish a British school 
at Rome upon lines somewhat similar to those of the 
school at Athens, a step which had already been taken by 
the French, the Germans, and more recently by the 
Americans. Asub-committee appointed by the committee 
of the British School at Athens had been occupied in 
drafting a scheme for a sister school in Rome. This scheme 
had received the general approval of a provisional com- 
mittee, including more than a hundred scholars, artists, 
and representative men in various departments of public 
life, and a small executive committee had been appointed 
by them to take the necessary steps for carrying it into 
effect. It was proposed that the schools at Athens and 
Rome should ultimately be placed under the management 
of a single committee. The school at Athens had been 
unfortunate in the loss, during the past year, of Lord 
Herschell, Baron F. de Rothschild, and Lady Howard de 
Walden. A more serioüs situation, however, would have 
to be faced next year. Some most important subscriptions, 
promised in 1895 for a term of five years, would then 
expire, and unless either they were renewed, or an equi- 
valent addition to the regular income of the school was 
obtained, future work would be most seriously cramped. 
It was to this object, coupled with the proposed establish- 
ment of a British. school at Rome, that the committee 
would have to devote their most anxious attention; and 
they appealed to their present supporters for all additional 
help, pecuniary or other, wbich it might be in their power 
to give. 

The accounts showed an income of £1,569, including 
the Government grant of /500; a balance in hand of 
£124, and annual subscriptions of £824. 

The report having been unanimously adopted on the 
motion of the chairman, the director of the school (Mr. 
D. G. Hogarth) gave an account of the work ofthe school, 
and stated that he was about to reside chiefly in Crete and 
toleave the main part of the educational work of the 
school to Mr. Bosanquet. The work of the school could 
not be satisfactorily done by a single director. One man 
was needed for the work of education, and another for 
exploration. This was so even when the work was con- 
fined to the mainland; it was infinitely more so when 
Crete, for example, was within the sphere of operations. 
Stress had rightly been laid on Crete, and it was matter 
of congratulation that Knossos had been secured for this 
country. Mr. Arthur Evans had with great courage em- 
barked his own capital in the enterprise and bought a 
site. They would probably try on the Cretan cemeteries, 
and it wasto be hoped that the law would permit a thorough 
exploration. In Praesos and the Diktaean Cave also a 
field lay open to their labours. Mr. Hogarth dealt also 
fully with the prospects of interesting finds at Naucratis, 
which he held to be very bright. “There was no place 
with so curious a history and so full of problems for the 
archzologist. 

Professor Ernest Gardner moved the appointment of 
officers of the society, which resolution was seconded 
by Mr. Anderson and carried, and the proceedings closed 
with the usual vote of thanks to auditors and other officers, 
and to the chairman. 


In connection with the Paris (1900) Universal Exhibition 
General Official Catalogue, we are informed that Mr. C. 
Wilkes, 29, Ludgate Hill, London, has been appointed 
by Messrs. Lemercier & Co., Paris, the printers of the 
catalogue, general manager and sole agent for the British 
empire (Canada excepted) for all English advertisements 
or publicity in the catalogue; also for the French and 
English guides and other publications issued by Messrs. 
Lemercier & Co., who are official contractors to the French 
Government and Exhibition Board. 
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closed with a painted slab, an untouched burial, apparently 
of the latter part of the third century в.с. Mr. Clement 
Gutch (scholar of King's College, Cambridge) held the 
Cambridge Studentship of £50. Mr. J. K. Fotheringham 
(demy of Magdalen) held the Oxford Studentship, and 
Mr. J. H. Marshall (scholar of King's College, Cambridge) 
went out on his own account, and studied general Greek 
archeology іп Athens, and all had done good work. 

The principal corporate undertakings of the s chool in the 
past session, continued the report, were the e xcavations at 
Naucratis and at Phylakopi(Melos). Since allthe money 
available for excavation, out of the ordinary funds of the 
school, wasrequired for Phylakopi, a special fund was raised 
for Naucratis by private subscription, and a generous and 
wholly unexpected contribution of £100 from the Society 
of Dilettanti relieved the committee of all anxiety. Ulti- 
mately, the whole cost of the work at Naucratis was met 
by the subscription from the Society of Dilettanti, and by 
smaller, but most welcome, subscriptions from the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford and the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge, the contributions of private subscribers being 
transferred with their consent to the fund for Phylakopi. 
The work at Naucratis was done in the latter part of 
February and the earlier part of March, and the site of the 
great Hellenion was found, identified, and partly cleared. 

he excavation of the prehistoric site of Phylakopi, in 
Melos— begun in 1896 and continued in 1897 and 1898— 
was resumed in the middle of April by Messrs. Mackenzie, 
Edgar, and Atkinson, under the general supervision of the 
director. The principal results of the excavation were the 
discovery of a very perfect Megaron of Mycenzan type, 
with surrounding court, well, &c., and very well preserved 
houses, both of the Mycenzan and of the successive earlier 
settlements. Phylakopihad already beenlaid bare to atleast 
as great an extent as Мусепге, Tiryns, or any other site of 
the same description. "Though it could hardly claim to vie 
with these in romantic interest, its archaeological importance, 
as an epitome of the “ Mycenzan” and earlier periods on 
the coasts and islands of the /Egean, was scarcely inferior 
to theirs. The committee acknowledged their obligations 
to the Hellenic Society, who had undertaken to provide a 
large supplementary number of their Yournal, similar to 
the one containing the account of the excavations at 
Megalopolis, for the adequate publication of the results 
obtained at Phylakopi. The new conditions in which 
Crete had recently been placed, and the final emancipation 
of the island from Turkish rule, had at last rendered it 
possible to organise a serious effort to recover the evidences 
of her early civilisation. How important were the results 
which a thoroughgoing investigation in this field held out 
to archzological science might be gathered from what had 
already been brought to light. The great inscription con- 
taining the early laws of Gortyna stood alone as a monu- 
ment of Gréek civic legislation. Тһе bronzes of the 
Idaean cave bad afforded a unique revelation of the 
beginnings of classical Greek art. 

Further researches, said the report, to which English 
investigation had largely contributed, had brought into 
relief the important part played here by the Mycenzan 
and still earlier civilisations; traces of what was believed 
to be an indigenous system of sign writing, anterior to the 
use of the Pheenician alphabet, had recently been found; 
and indications had come to light attesting an intercourse 
with Egypt going back to the third, perhaps the fourth, 
millennium before our era. The better to solve the many 
interesting problems thus opened up, a “ Cretan Explora- 
tion Fund " bad been formed, under the joint management 
of Mr. Arthur Evans and the director of the school at 
Athens. “he sites selected included Knossos, the city of 
Minos and the centre of the ancient sea-power of Crete; 
Praesos, a chief stronghold of the original Eteocretan race ; 
Lyttos, regarded as the model Doriam city; and the 
famous Diktaean Cave, the legendary birthplace of Zeus. 
England, however, was not alone in this attractive field. 
Both France and Italy were already claiming their share, 
and others might be expected to follow suit. Mr. R. C. 
Bosanquet, formerly a student of the school, had been 
appointed to the post of assistant-director, created for this 
year only. The library had received an accession of about 
200 new books and pamphlets. The catalogue, which had 
long been in the press, had been completed to June, 1899, 
and printed. The fourth number of the Annual was pub- 
lished in July last. Its contents dealt mainly with the 
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when laid on aud finished has a very pleasing and tasteful 
effect. This plaster has been used with the best results وز‎ 
the erection of the exhibition buildings at Earl's Court 
London, and its adoption in the case of Glasgow promises 
to be equally satisfactory. 

À new feature of the buildings in Kelvingrove Park are 
the immense wooden girders that stretch from the walls to 
nearly the centre of the structure, and are designed for 
carrying the roof along with the steel archway extending 
throughout the Industrial Hall. Already one fourth of 
this part of the building has been roofed, and two of the 
steel pavilion towers have been erected, and as the walls 
are receiving the plaster it will be seen that the work is 
now pretty well in hand. Once the steel for the main 
avenue has been placed in position, and the steel-work for 
the other parts is erected, and that is expected within the 
next few weeks, the Kelvingrove buildings will afford the 
public an indication of the beautiful structure in which the 
products of the world sent to Glasgow fifteen or eighteen 
months hence will be stored. Upwards of 130 men are 
being employed at the Park, and the contractors have not 
failed to take every advantage of the good weather with 
which they have been favoured recently. 

At the Bunhouse grounds some 'difficulty was at first 
experienced in sinking the foundations for the girders in 
consequence of a muddy clay that was encountered, but 
the work is now making steady progress, a large retaining 
wall of concrete has had to be built at the east end of the 
grounds for the proteotion of the adjoining street, and with 
this difficulty overcome, the work of levelling the ground 
and putting up the framework of the building is being 
quickly advanced, although a tremendous amount oÍ 
digging has been involved in consequence of the soil met 
with, and the work of bringing the grounds to the level 
of New Dumbarton Road has also entailed a vast amount 
of labour, and an enormous quantity of material. 

The building in the Park is a little shorter than that 
of 1888, owing to the encroachment on the space then 
allotted of the new Art Galleries, but the building has 
been placed nearer the Kelvin than its predecessor, an 
arrangement that does not meet with general favour, as 
its proximity to the classic stream detracts somewhat 
from the appearance of the structure. On the whole the 
Exhibition buildings of ryor will be larger than those of 


Ir years ago, due to the absorption of the site of. 


Kelvingrove House for recreative purposes. —Glasgow 
Evening Citizen. 


وي 


AN INTERESTING ROMAN ENCAMPMENT 
Tr exploration of the encampment at Wincobank 
Hill, which has been carried out by direction of the 
Museum Committee, is now completed, after nearly two 
months' labours by Mr. E. Howarth, curator of the Sheffield 
Museum, and Mr. C. Bradshaw, assisted occasionally by 
Professor Anderson, Dr. J. A. Manton, and Dr. J. Stokes. 
“ We have recorded from time to time," says the Sheffield 
Telegraph, “ the discoveries made, andit may now be useful 
to give a brief summary of the work done, with a gener 
outline of the results; The camp on Wincobank Hil, 
standing as it does on the ridge which overlooks two 
valleys, is a conspicuous landmark, well known hereabouts 
as the Roman Camp, and so marked on the Ordnance 
Survey map. The form of the camp is well preserved, and 
consists of an oval enclosure 150 yards by 115 yards, sut- 
rounded by a clearly defined rampart about 3 ft, high on 
its inner face, sloping down to a ditch, outside which 18 
another rampart. 24 
“At first sight it would seem that the enclosure h 
been a place of residence for some ancient British tribe, 
who were protected from the incursions of other hostile 
tribes by the ditch and ramparts. Such, however, 15 quite 
evidently not the case, as is shown by the excavations 
which have been made. The camp appears to have sim- 
ply been a place of refuge to fly to in case of danger, ап 
the people have most likely lived in huts scattered aroun 
the country outside the camp. The inside of the enclosuré 
shows not the slightest trace of habitation, although it was 
excavated in several different places, the ground die 
perfectly natural, without any signs of ever being С> 
turbed. Outside the camp, however, one excavation 
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EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


۸ MEETING of this society was held on the 25th inst., 

when an interesting set of lantern slides, kindly lent 
by Professor Baldwin Brown, was exhibited. The slides 
illustrated the “Louis” periods of the French Re- 
naissance and English furniture, and formed the subject 
of criticism and discussion by the members of the society. 
Mr. P. E. Nobbs, the vice-president of the society, read 
a short paper, in which, after giving an outline of the 
French history of the times, he pointed out the leading 
characteristics of the various periods. Mr. Nobbs men- 
tioned that the work of the foremost designers and 
craftsmen of the “ Louis ” periods, being monopolised by 
the reigning king, was in consequence bestowed to a large 
extent upon Royal residences. 


سس سس 


GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN'S SOCIETY. 


HE usual meeting of the above society was held on 
Friday, the 27th ult., when a paper was read by Mr. 
Alexander Wagstaff entitled '* My Impressions on Glasgow 
Cathedral.^ Mr. W. H. Baxter, president, occupied the 
chait. The essayist in dealing with his subject showed by 
degrees how the material form of the building might be 
made to lead every craftsman and artist to comprehend the 
ideas of Ruskin, and also fof many of the classics whose 
writings otherwise are sealed books to the great masses of 
the people. The lecturer treated less, perhaps, of the 
architectural features, pure and simple, than of the various 
evolutions which led to their own peculiar existence, and 
also remarked upon these buildings as indicating the 
height of the art-excellence of a community, and, as such, 
to be compared with similar structures of to-day, most 
unfavourably to the latter. Mr. Wagstaff also gave it as 
his opinion that, until architect and craftsman could work 
harmoniously together, our art would never attain the 
standard it should. He indicated many points about the 
cathedral which he considered deteriorating, for example, 
the heterogeneous collection of marble ornaments in the 
nave, and the clumsy bench seating in the choir. He 
illustrated his remarks throughout with sketches from 
history, philosophy, and art criticism, all of which he 
showed had a very warm fellowship with buildings such 
these. 
E the time was limited, the discussion which followed 
was necessarily short, and the meeting concluded with a 
vote of thanks to the essayist, who briefly replied. 


PROGRESS OF THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION 
BUILDINGS. 


HE buildings intended to house the Glasgow Exhibi- 
T tion in 1901 are now assuming such form and 
proportions as to convey to the ordinary beholder some 
idea of the ultimate appearance and the extent of ground 
they will occupy. Indeed, the sight afforded the passenger 
by Overnewton car is already suggestive of a vast and 
ornate building, with numerous minarets and towers, 
graceful and harmonious in its oon and proportions. 

The work of erecting the principal part of the exhibition 
buildings in Kelvingrove Park has made steady progress. 
The “ frame” of the structure has been almost completed, 
and only awaits the placing of the steel arches in the 
centre of the Industrial Hall to practically finish this 
section of the work. The foundations for the steel-work 
have already been prepared, some of them to a depth of 
nearly 30 ft., and when the arches are formed with the 
girders that run from the north and south wall, a better 
idea will be gathered of the strength, symmetry, and vast- 
ness of the 1901 exhibition buildings. f 

Тһе wood and iron work in connection with the walls 
and minarets has now been practically finished, and work- 
men are at present busy in working at the plastering on the 
former. The material used for this purpose is known as 
fibre plaster, and was employed in the construction of the 
bishop's palace at the last exhibition. It consists of so 
many layers of canvas and plaster and timber slips, and 
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NEW WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS АТ 
DEVONPORT. 

T E first block of workmen’s dwellings in James Street, 

which are to take the place of the wretched hovels 
and dilapidated buildings which occupied the eastern side 
of James Street from Duke Street to Duncan Street, is 
now being erected. This, which will occupy the corner 
facing Catherine Street, will consist of three shops on the 
ground floor with store-room in the rear. Over each shop 
on the first floor there will be three residential flats, 
approached by a separate passage and staircase distinct 
from the shop. One flat vill consist of one living and one 
bedroom and the remaining two flats of one living and two 
bedrooms. Each flat will be provided with a scullery and 
separate lavatory. On the second floor exactly similar 
accommodation will be provided for three families. The 
second block will consist of six buildings, extending further 
up James Street until Duncan Street is reached. With 
the exception of the one at the Duncan Street end, each 
building will have a frontage of 40 ft. in James Street, and 
each will be divided into two sets of flats on each of the 
three floors. Each building, therefore, will consist of six 
separate dwellings. The end building will be somewhat 
larger than the rest, the extra space being thrown into a 
lock-up shop. Except the end building, the whole of the 
houses will be of the same size. They will contain on the 
ground floor two flats of one living-room and one bedroom, 
and on each of the other floors two flats of one living 
room and two bedrooms, each with separate scullery and 
lavatory accommodation. 

All the buildings will be constructed of local brick, faced 
on the exterior with Portland cement. The frontage in 
James Street will be picked out with square pilasters and 
string moulds, and the entrance doorways will also have 
small pilasters on the sides, with overhanging cornice 
moulds on the head. The whole of this work will be 
executed in Portland cement. All the staircases will be 
fireproof, and so also will be the dividing walls which will 
be carried up above the slate line of the roof. 

When completed the two blocks will provide accommo- 
dation for 141 persons. At present, however,only the first 
block and half the second block are to be erected, the 
second half of the second block to be proceeded with as 
soon as the few properties still remaining on the site have 
been acquired. Тһе buildings have been designed by Mr. 
J. Burns, borough surveyor, and the contract for their 
erection has been taken by Mr. S. Roberts, Plymouth. 


, Exclusive of the land, of which the freehold has been 


purchased, the cost of the buildings included in the present 
contract will amount to about £8,000. 
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THE VENTILATION OF THE PHILHAR- 
MONIC HALL, LIVERPOOL. 


OMPLAINTS having been made from time totime of the 
C defective ventilation of the Philharmonic Hall, Liver- 
pool, the committee having charge of the hall decided, 
after due inquiry and consideration, to call in Mr. Gibbs, 
of Messrs. John Gibbs & Son, the well-known ventilating 
and heating engineers of Liverpool, to examine and report 
upon the condition of the building and the best means to 
be taken to remedy the existing defective ventilation, In 
due course the committee received Mr. Gibbs's report, and 
eventually resolved that the first part of the remedial 
measures suggested by him should be carried out by his 
firm. This consisted of an improved fresh-air inlet 
atranged in such manner that the air can be drawn from 
the purest obtainable source at a considerable elevation 
above the roadway, so as to avoid as much as possible the 
dust of the traffic in the street below. The air being taken 
from this source, after being thoroughly cleansed b 

passing through various filtering media, is drawn throug 

ducts, and is then delivered through a number of openings 
distributed in various parts of the room. The removal of 
the vitiated air from the hall has been provided for by 
three Gibbs's patent direct-driven dust-proof ventilating 
fans, fitted with their patent enclosed motors fixed on the 
roof. Each fan is capable of removing some 6,000 feet of 
air per minute, with the minimum consumption of electric 
current. lt might be mentioned that this type of fan and 
motor for driving same has been adopted by the leading 
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revealed distinct evidence of a hearth that had long been 
used, at a depth of from three to four feet from the present 
level, and generally bore evidence of having been the site 
of a hut. Of course, all trace of the material of the 
hut, which would consist of wood and vegetable fibres, 
had long since decayed away. This discovery was inform- 
ing as to the fact that huts had existed on the hillside, 
where the ancient Britons would pursue their daily voca- 
tions, cultivating the land, as far as their primitive imple- 
ments would permit, and grazing their cattle, whilst their 
elevated position would give them the opportunity to 
discover the approach of any enemies, and so ee for safety 
to the camp at the top of the hill, 

“Тһе excavations have revealed some very interesting 
features in the construction of the camp. Running right 
round the middle of the ditch is a thick rubble wall, care- 
fully put together, some of the stones weighing over 2 cwt., 
the face of the bank rising to the inner rampart being 
originally scarped so as to make it difficult of ascent. This 
would be the first line of defence, the outer rampart being 
simply a ridge of earth, probably thrown up in making the 
ditch. The inner rampart, on the other hand, was a much 
more elaborate structure, being formed entirely of stone, 
well fitted together without any mortar, its outer face con- 
sisting of very large blocks of stone, with a similar layer of 
stone on the inside, the middle filled in with rubble, and 
what looked like slag, but was really fused and burnt sand- 
stone. The presence of such large quantities of this slag- 
like material almost suggested smelting operations, though 
there were no actual traces of such having been carried 
on, although here and there a considerable quantity of 
charred wood, or charcoal, was found. Тһе stone in most 
cases had not been burnt sufficiently to warrant the as- 
sumption that it had formed a flux in the smelting of ores. 
Considering the vast extent of this inner rampart, which 
had a depth of from 2 ft. to 6 ft. of stone, being laid on a 
clear surface which had been dug out, it must have taken 
an enormous time to build up. The builders would have 
fires, which would probably be laid on a rough hearth of 
stones gathered together ; these stones by the heat would 
have become fused and burned together, and as the 
builders moved along as the wall rampart progressed they 
would use the remains of the hearths for filling in the walls. 
This is a likely solution of the presence of so much of this 
“slag.” There were four openings in the inner rampart, 
which probably marked the place of gates, corresponding 
nearly to the four cardinal points of the compass, and 
these were distinguished by the presence of very large 
stones on the edge of the opening. Having thus generally 
indicated the form and structure of the camp, some idea 
as to its age may be gathered. 

“The position and form of the camp would at once mark 
it out as pre- Roman, and the fact that none of the stone 
used in building it showed any trace of being worked, and 
the total absence of mortar, would also mark it out as 
not being of Roman origin. Further than this, several 
chipped flints were found, and some pieces of jet. The 
former of these could not be Roman, nor did the Romans 
make much use:of jet, which was a favourite substance 
for personal ornaments amongst the ancient Britons. On 
the other hand, some pieces of undoubted Roman pottery 
were found in the ditch, which proved conclusively that 
the Romans had been there. It may, therefore, be safely 
assumed that the camp was formed by a tribe or tribes of 
ancient Britons, the rampart carefully and laboriously 
built up of stone taking a long time to construct, that they 
were not seriously molested, so had not to use the camp 
much for defensive purposes, and that after it was aban 
doned by the ancient Britons the Romans also used it, 
probably in connection with their station at Temple- 
borough, the two being connected by what is known as 
the “ Roman rig," which is really a natural ridge, that 


. may have been here and there strengthened by the 


Romans. Although the number of specimens discovered 
has not been large, there can be no doubt whatever that 
the prosecution of the work has been abundantly justified 
by the interesting light it has thrown on the original 
structure, intent, and age of this camp, thus elucidating 
in part a page in the very early history of Sheffield. Even 
though Julius Cesar may not have come to Sheffield for 
his knives, yet his soldiers, when they reached the heights 
of Wincobank, would find the flint prototype of our 
renowned cutting implements. 
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THE heating of the new workhouse infirmary, Liskeard, 
Cornwall, is to be by Spencer's patent “ Ventilo” radiators, 
the patentee and sole maker of which is Mr. F. Spencer, 
Crossbank Works, Oldham, and 145, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C., who is also installing the apparatus, 


Tuz Auckland, Shildon, and Willington Joint Infectious 
Hospital, Bishop Auckland, is being warmed and venti. 
Jated by means of Shorland's patent double-fronted Mar. 
chester stoves, with descending smoke flues and patent 
Manchester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs, 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

A riNE new eight-day hour-striking clock and bell ha: 
just been completed in the town ot Upsall Castle, North 
Yorkshire, by Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, of Leeds and 
Newcastle, the time being shown upon, one large 
external dial. Messrs. Potts & Sons are also erecting 
new clocks at Thornbridge Hall, Derbyshire, Stickne 
Church, Lincolnshire, and St. Annes-on-the-Sea Pari 

Church, Lancashire. 


a, чанана 


JOTTINGS. 


HE new Sutherland Institute Technical School at 
Longton was opened on the 27th ult. by the Duke of 
Sutherland. The building is designed to combine within 
lts walls a free library, a museum, and a school of science, 
art, and technology, and has cost about £9,000. 


For some time past boring operations have been in pro- 
gress near the Manchester Liverpool railway line at Astley, 
near Leigh, and these, it is stated having resulted in the 
discovery of important seams of coal, arrangements are 
being made for their working and development. 

Ir has been resolved to erect another Board school, at 
Ponkey, Ruabon, at a cost, inclusive of alterations to 
present buildings of £4,375, and the contract has been let 
to Mr. J. T. Jones, Cefn Mawr. Another Board school is 
in course of erection at Johnstown, the cost being upwards 
of £4,000. 


A STAINED glass window has been placed in the reading- 
room in the Students’ Union, Gilmorehill, Glasgow, “in 
loving tribute to the memory of Hugh Calderwood, 
M.B., C.M., B.Sc., demonstrator of anatomy, Glasgow 
University, who died in the Western Infirmary, 26th 
December, 1897, aged 24 years.” The window, which is 
the work of Messrs. Guthrie & Wells, Limited, is in 
three lights, the central one bearing the inscription, 
whilst portraits of John and William Hunter decorate 
the side lights. 

For the rapidly increasing colony in the neighbourhood of 
Brudenell Road, Leeds, the Leeds School Board have 
erected а new school. The Brudenell School, as it 15 
called, is one of the Jargest structures of the kind in the 
city, providing accommodation for 1,480 children, on the 
three Storeys, in addition to a workshop for manual in- 
struction in a separate building at the rear of the school. 
The school, which is in Welton Road, covers an area of 
7,000 square yards, and was designed by Mr. ۰ 
Draithwaite, architect to the Board, and has cost about 
£21,370, including buildings, fittings, and site. 


À GROUP of new almshouses at Daybrook, Nottingham- 
shire—not at all of the usual type either in external design 
or plan—have just been built by Mr. John Robinson in 
memory of his son. The buildings are attractive In 
appearance, and are built of stone with red tile roofs. Іш 
plan each house has a small entrance porch, a parlour or 
sitting-room 12 ft. by 11 ft, a kitchen 12 ft. by 1 ft., a 
scullery 6 ft. by 6 ft., and a commodious pantry, all con- 
structed on the ground floor, the first floor being entirely 
occupied by two bedrooms, approached by an extremely 
easy staircase. A central archway leads to the rear of the 
house, the space above this allowing of the building of a 
small tower in which the caretaker's rooms are located. 
Mr. W. H. Higginbottom, of King John's Chambers, 
Nottingham, was the architect, and Mr. James Herring, of 


Arnold, the contractor. 


insurance authorities, and illustrated by them in their 
recently issued regulations as the “ standard type " meeting 
their approval, a fact which alone speaks highly for the 


opinion in which it is held amongst electrical experts. 


After the installation of the above system an opportunity 
was afforded the committee and a number of experts of 
thoroughly examining the effect of the improvements 
carried out by Messrs. Gibbs. After the committee had 
inspected the apparatus the building was filled with a dense 
smoke, which was introduced through the inlets in order 
to illustrate their action, which it did most effectively, 
at the same time demonstrating clearly the 
absence of draught, from the fact of the smoke 
rising steadily to the ceiling, which would not obviously 
have been the case had it been interfered with by any cross 


currents. The extracting fans were then put into opera- 


tion, and the whole of the smoke was removed from the 
building in the space of 23 minutes. Careful measure- 


ments of the air admitted and withdrawn were then 


taken, everything going to prove the thorough efficiency 


of the scheme, with which those present expressed 
themselves highly satisfied. 


Y K U ers 


A USEFUL TRADE CATALOGUE. 


manufacturers of the *''Incanto" acetylene gas 
generators and appliances, No. r, Tothill Street, West- 
minster, S.W., have just issued an illustrated descrip- 
tive catalogue of their various ''Incanto" patents, 
which cannot fail to be useful to all who are practi- 


Mei THORN & HODDLE, patentees and 


cally interested in the economical improvement of 


gas lighting. Of the value of acetylene gas as a 
lighting medium we have no need to speak. Its 
claims to public recognition and appreciation have been 
admitted. Messrs. Thorn & Hoddle have made a speciality 
of the design and manufacture of acetylene gas generators 
and fittings and their ‘‘Incanto” generator is adapted for 

eneral lighting purposes and installations upon any scale. 

he burners can be turned on and off, one or more, without 
affecting the remainder ; and the gas can be used with as 
much facility as is afforded by a coal-gas supply. When 
the generator is in use it can be re-charged, without any 
tisk, whilst the lights are burning and their brilliancy is 
not affected. When light is not required the generator 
can be left with safety for any length of time, without 
removing the carbide. The pressure is always constant, 
and cannot exceed two ounces to the square inch, thus a 
regulating valve is unnecessary, and the lights are perfectly 
steady. The prices are exceedingly moderate, ranging 
from £3 10s. for а No. 1 generator, to گر‎ 22 10s. for a No. 5 
machine, whilst the cost of a total outfit for complete in- 
stallations ranges from Z4 .دو‎ 6d. to /28 11s. Messrs. 
Thorn & Hoddle manufacture a special ** Incanto " photo- 
graphic apparatus, specially designed for use in the studio 
and for drawing-room portraiture, which should be found 
very useful. We certainly think that the acetylene gas 
offers an excellent medium of lighting in country districts, 
for the cost of installation and working is such as makes it 
possible for owners of country residences to adopt it with 
real advantage. And, than the apparatus designed by 
Messrs. Thorn & Hoddle, it is scarcely possible to have 
anything more simple in construction, efficient in produc- 
tion, or safer in use, whilst the method of purification 
renders the gas practically free from allimpurity. We 
advise our readers to send for one of these very useful and 


interesting little catalogues. 


TRADE NOTES. 
HE ventilation of the new Board School at Stockton- 
on-Tees (Mr. T. W. Richardson, of Stockton, 
architect), has been carefully carried out by means of 
Cousland's improved “ Climax " patent direct-acting louvre 
ventilators of an ornamental design, supplied by the 
Climax Ventilating and Heating Company, Limited, 


93, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


tof “ Westminster ” chimes are to be fitted to the 
و‎ tone Parish Church clock by John Smith & Sons, 
Midland Clock Works, Derby. 
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Of outstanding merit amongst the unplaced designs is 
No. 33, which is not visibly founded on the designs of any- · 
body else, but has a ring of sincere effort and original 
thought. Of its central feature or gable (if we dare call it 
such), and the two flanking towers, we cannot speak with 
full appreciation, for their uncommonness is surely hardly 
pleasing, but for the articulation and balance of all the 
rest we feel much admiration. We wish the best modern 
design could oftener steer clear of affected, bald, and 
misplaced simplicity on the one hand, or of mere prettiness 
on the other. 

А remarkably good design is No. 16, in which we note 
the value of plain wall surfaces flanking the richly treated 
central portion of the main front. It is illustrated in 
excellent elevations and by a powerful sepia view which, 
being quick in perspective, does not quite give the best 
general effect of the design, which ranks as one of the best 
two or three in the whole series. Nos. 2 and 8 are both 
designs by well-practised hands ; but in thelatter-we think 
the admirable inter-perspective proves the overpowering 
effect of a great corner tower. No. 2 is a very pleasing 
design all through—the nice monochrome view, the well- 
drawn elevations, and the sections, It is not too often 
that the architect takes the trouble to give us interesting 
sections. Mr. Н. W. Wills, of Swansea, is one of the few 
who can interest us in sections. 

À conspicuously good design is No. 32, an exceedingly 
nice late Renaissancedesign, well-balanced and economical. 
It is one of the few which look well in perspective, though 
the view is weakly drawn in sepia. No. 17 is a pictur- 
esque and telling design, illustrated by a clever, vigorous 
sepia view, which shows how agreeably the design of the 
angle has been thought out. .ہ1(‎ rg has some good well- 
balanced elevations, monotonous in effect, however, and 
chiefly notable for the rather clever tower design. Nos. 9, 
18, and 37 also have points of merit, but all somewhat 


‘lacking in the dignity and breadth of treatment desirable 


in municipal buildings. 
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LONDON'S DRAINAGE AND WATER 
SUPPLY. 


НЕКЕ is nothing new to be added to the proposals 
T of the Water Committee of the London County 
Council in regard to the proposed comipulsory purchase of 
the metropolitan water companies' undertakings; and the 
bringing of a new supply from Wales. It may be noted, 
however, that the latest estimate of the Welsh scheme is 
now given by Sir A. Binnie, the Council's chief engineer, 
at £17,000,000, or some £454,000 more than the estimate 
given last year. The committee, in a report just published 
dealing with the financial question, have nothing further to 
add to what has already been said as regards the necessity 
fora large capital outlay, nor do they advance any new 
argument in favour of obtaining a new source of supply 
from Wales as against providing increased storage in the 
Thames Valley. But they consider the bringing of water 
ігоп a new source--say, Wales — to be the most satisfactory 
and the cheapest in the end. We have done so for many 


‘years past, and we feel confident that, if Greater London is 


to be provided with a completely satisfactory water supply, 
it will have to be from another and purer and more 
abundant source than the Thames, | 

But whilst the London water supply question remains 
temporarily іп abeyance, another and scarcely less im-. 
portant subject has come to the front in the form of a 
report by the Main Drainage Committee of the Council in 
respect to the necessity for the carrying out of new works 
for the extension of the main drainage and the relief of 
the present system. This has been obvious for some time 
past, and more particularly so since the extension of the 
metropolitan boundaries under the new Parliamentary 
proposals for the local government of London. The 
report of the Drainage Committee is based upon one 
prepared by Sir Alexander Binnie, which contains рго- 
posals involving an expenditure of something like 
£3,000,000. The committee do not, of course, recommend 
the carrying out of these proposals at one and the same 
time, but intend asking the Council for sanction to proceed 
only with the most pressing works. That they are pressing 
is made abundantly evident from the strong representa- 
tions which have been made by no fewer than 23 


Che British Architect. 
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PLUMSTEAD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


HE result of this competition is now known. Mr. A. 
T Brunwell Thomas, of 7, Queen Anne's Gate, West- 
minister, takes the first premium ; the second is secured 
by Messrs. Hall, Cooper & Davis, of 21, Old Queen 
Street, Westminister ; and the third falls to Messrs. H. J. 
Potter & S. W. Cranfield, 19, Lincoln's Inn Fields. We 
understand this award by Mr. Mountford is finally adopted 
by the Plumstead authorities. | 

Quite а number of architects have visited the ех- 
hibition of designs, as is not to be wondered at con- 
sidering the instructive nature of such collections. 
For the competition has been productive of some 
excellent essays in exterior design, and we can imagine 
the duties of the assessor would have been a good 
deal heavier bad he been compelled to make bis award as 
one of exterior design only. Amongst the somewhat 
gloomy avenues formed by the closely packed rows of the 
competition designs one might have picked out quite a 
number of drawings which were really interesting, and 
quite worth the short pilgrimage to Woolwich to inspect. 
In three or four instances we recognise well practised 
hands at competition design—those who seldom dis- 
appoint our expectations, but lend architectural interest 
to whatever scheme they compete for—such are Nos. 2, 8, 
32, and 33. Either of these, or of two orthree more we 
could name, would have given most creditable modern 
buildings to Plumstead, whilst No. 33, by its strength and 
originality, would have afforded its authors a fine oppor- 
tunity to leave a permanent result of skill well known to 
those who follow competition records. 

To begin with the premiated designs. That placed first 
is founded on a keen appreciation of the dignity of reti- 
cence and simplicity, and has much merit which cannot be 
gainsaid. Yet it is somewhat lacking in interest, and if 
its classicism had leaned a little even towards the curiosi- 
ties of the later Renaissance in England it would probably 
have gained in interest. As it is, the repeating pediments 
only create monotony and have insufficient justification for 
their appearance. The main central feature, a low dome, 
is insufficient to dominate or lead the design, whilst the 
little angle cupolas do not combine with the other parts 
in the production of an altogether pleasing sky-line. Ав 
we have before remarked, the windows at the pavement 
level are not an agreeable mode of lighting offices of any 
importance. On the whole we should prefer the design 
without its angle features, without its pediments, and with 
its half basement windows squared up to straight lintols ! 
Even under these conditions we believe its author would 
have made a creditable facade. 

The second premiated design will, we suppose, be the 
favourite amongst the fortunate three. It is vigorous and 
broad in treatment whilst being decidedly picturesque. 
Moreover its picturesqueness is not without a good balance 
of sobriety and indication of style. It is a little to its dis- 
advantage that it looks best in elevation. But this is a 
great test of a design—to look well in perspective. "There 
are several designs here that are well enough in elevation, 
but look very weak in the views. No wonder some folk 
would like to do away with perspective views. Some of 
these nicely balanced, dignified classic designs fritter away 
to nothing in perspective, and even look worse than less 
pretentious simple work. No better object lesson on 
the value of perspective could be obtained than the com- 
Parisons offered by an exhibition like this. Architects, of 
course, generally profess to know what their designs will 
look like in perspective, but it is often more charitable to 
their reputations to suppose they could not have known it 
When they made their designs. 

The third premiated design took its place, we suppose, 
or its plan.  Exteriorly it is by no means on a par with 
the other, 
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intend to ask to be allowed to spend all this money at 
once. For the present they only seek to spend 
£1,250,000, of which amount /600,000 would be laid out 
on new outfall sewers from Abbey Mills to Barking, and 
extra works atthe latter place, and £650,000 upon new 
sewers from Crossness to Deptford, and Crossness to 
Catford. And these works will, it is calculated, 
some eight years in construction, whilst the capital outla 
would by the year 1907-8 mean an estimated addition to 
the rates of "35834. in the pound. These proposals are to 
be discussed by the Council early in December. 


THELATE SIRARTHUR BLOMFIELD, ۸ 


HE funeral of the late Sir Arthur Blomfield took 
place at Broadway, Worcestershire, on Friday 
last, and at the same time a memorial service was held at 
St. Mary's, Bryanston Square. The congregation, which 
was a large one, included Mr. William Emerson, president 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Mr. Alexander 
Graham, the hon. secretary, and Mr. W. J. Locke, 
secretary ; Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, the president of 
the Architectural Association; Professor Aitchison, R.A., 
Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., Mr. E. W. Mountford, Mr. 
Phené Spiers, Mr. Beresford Pite, Mr. Frank Pearson, 
Mr. Ouless, R.A., Mr. Frank Dicksee, R.A., Mr. A. 
Parsons, A.R.A., Sir John Taylor, Mr. C. L. 
Eastlake, Mr. Kenneth Graham (secretary of the Bank 
of England), Mr. S. Famank (secretary of the Corporation 
of the Church House), and the Archdeacon of Maidstone 
(representing the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury). In 
the course of a brief address, Archdeacon Sinclair, who 
conducted the service, said that Sir Arthur Blomfield stood 
with Ruskin, Pugin, Barry, Scott, Street, and Pearson, in 
restoring pointed, or Gothic, architecture as a science,with 
principles and laws of its own, instead of being, as it had 
been mainly in the hands of previous revivers, an 
imperfectly understood medley of beautiful details merely 
to be reproduced in illadapted imitation without system 
or proportion. His beautiful style was that thoroughly. 
English one which prevailed from Edward III. to 
Elizabeth, though, as was shown by the Church of St. 
Barnabas, at Oxford, he could adapt himself to any style 
that was chosen. Probably‘no architect had built or 
restored so many churches, and there were few counties 
where һе had not left evidences of his taste and skill. 
Hundreds of beautiful churches all over the country pro- 
claimed at once, by the purity of their style, their admir- 
able proportions, and their adaptation to their needs, that 
they were the work of Blomfield. The members of his 
family, who were mourning his loss, would at any rate have 
the consolation of knowing that their sorrow was shared 
by all who knew Arthur Blomfield. 

At the opening of the proceedings at the meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday evening, 
Mr. William Emerson, the president, said :—“ It is with 
the deepest regret and sorrow that [ find that my first 
words to you must be to announce the decease of one of 
our oldest friends and members. Only last Monday 
morning I received a kindly letter from Sir Arthur Blom- 
field expressing his intention of being here this evening. 
But that same evening a Higher Power willed otherwise, 
and very suddenly he passed away. Sir Arthur Blomfield 
was an ardent admirer of the Gothic style of architecture, 
and was one of the enthusiastic promoters of the reviv 
of that style in the middle of this century. He was one 
of the school of purists, and in all his buildings there was, 
as in his life, a strong element of self-restraint. Many ot 
his buildings stand out from the current architecture o 
the day by their quiet refinement and the total absence 0 
affectation. He evidently felt that eccentricity is not art, 
and he also strove to adapt his architecture to the require 
ments of the day. Among his works, the interior of Christ 
کت‎ Leonards, is an лсо шь ш 
stately dignity, and proportion ز‎ so, also, Is ; 
St. Saviour, C Qullas sl He became a Fellow of ee 
institute in 1867, he was a vice-president from 1886 : 
1889, and he would have been president some years А 
had he been willing to accept the office. Не was ۴ 
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of the local authorities of the metropolis urging the con- 


struction of additional relief sewers. And the truth and: 


urgency of these representations are amply corroborated 
by the statements of Sir A. Binnie as to the needs-be for 
the additional works to be undertaken. 

In his report Sir А. Binnie points out that at the time 
the main drainage system was established the actual 
population of London amounted to about 2,586,000 persons, 
and that Sir Joseph Bazalgette designed the system for a 
total population of 3,450,000, being an average of 46% 
persons per acre over the whole area within the metro- 
politan boundary. Provision was made for a water supply 
of 314 gallons per head per day, or a total of 108 million 
gallons daily; but, as it was considered necessary to provide 
for the fluctuating flow of the sewage at different hours of 
the day, the sewers were made to carry off half the total 
quantity of sewage in six hours of the day, together with a 
rainfall passing into the sewers at the rate of a quarter of 
an inch in 24 hours. The maximum quantity of sewage 
and rainfall to be dealt with per day of 24 hours was esti- 
mated at 250 million gallons on the north side of the 
Thames and 144 million gallons on the south side, or a 
total of 394 million gallons. No provision was made for 
taking in the drainage from districts outside the metro- 
politan boundary, such as parts of Acton and Willesden, 
Tottenham and Wood Green, Hornsey, West Ham, East 
Ham, and Beckenham, the sewage of which is now, ot 
about to be, partlyor wholly admitted under Parliamentary 
authority. The population of the area now draining into 
the Council's sewers on the north side of the Thames, 
including certain districts outside the county, was, according 
to the census of 1896, 2,941,114, and on the south side of 
the river 1,689,984, or, roughly, a total of nearly 4,700,000 
people from both sides. А proportionate increase has 
probably taken place during the past 34 years ; and, as the 
present system was only intended to serve a population of 
3,450,000, it results that the number of persons for whom 
provision was made has already been exceeded by about 


` 36 percent. As to the quantity of water, it is found that 


the average supply is about 35'4 gallons per head per day, 
which represents a total of about 176,380,000 gallons for 
the whole population, as compared with 108,000,000 
gallons provided for. In summer months the water supply 
is still larger, and the average dry weather flow of several 
years has amounted to 194°58 million gallons daily, or 80 
per cent. more sewage than the amount tbe drainage 
system was constructed to carry. 

These figures, which may presumably be taken as fairly 
accurate, would clearly establish the committee's case 
as to the need of remedial measures. Indeed, they would 
indicate that delay in undertaking such measures would 
tend to set up again that insanitarily disastrous condition 
arising from a direct discharge of sewage into the Thames. 
In fact the committee point out in their report that, as the 
area drained into the Thames became more thickly popu- 
lated, it was being discovered that the water ñowing from 
the streets after heavy rainfall was as polluted as, and in 
some cases more so, than the actual flow in the sewers, 
and the flood discharges which now took place from the 
storm overflows were of an offensive character. 

Now what do the committee propose to do? Well, in 
the first place they consider that north of the Thames 
they may, when the whole area is built over, have to 
provide for an additional population of 271,086, or a total 
of 3,042,200. With regard to the area south of the 
Thames which would have to be provided for, they think 
it may ultimately have a population of 4,054,200, or an 
addition of considerably more than 2,000,000 to the 
present number, So they are of opinion that Sir A. 
Binnie's proposals will all bave to be ultimately carried 
out. These include:—North of the Thames, two new 
sewers from Barking to Old Ford, with extra works at 
Barking, £725,000; new sewer between high-level and 
middle-level sewers, £270,000; new sewer between middle- 
level and low-level sewers, £ 500,000; extension of middle- 
level sewer to Scrubs Lane, £12,000; and additional 
pumping machinery at Abbey Mills, £120,000; total, 
£1,627,000. South of the Thames: New sewers between 
Crossness and Deptford, Crossness and Catford, and 
Deptford and Battersea, £1,320,000. The united total 


diture is thus £2,947,000. 
О шау, perhaps, be somewhat cold comfort to metro- 


politan ratepayers to know that the committee do not : 
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THE Scottish Building Trades Federation held their fifth 
annual meeting on Friday last, under the presidency of 
Mr. James Leslie, builder, Aberdeen. The secretary 
(Mr. James L. Selkirk, C.A.) read the report of the 
executive, which narrated at length their operations during 
the past year, and the steps taken to extend and strengthen 
the organisation throughout the country. Expression was 
given to the resolution to promote still more vigorously the 
interests of the federation in every district, and a scheme 
had been formulated with this view. А strong feeling was 
also expressed by a number of members in favour of 
appointing an organising agent. This, along with other 
matters, was remitted to the executive for further con- 
sideration. Thereafter office-bearers were elected for the 
ensuing year, viz. :—Mr. Thomas Kay, wright, Glasgow, 
president ; Messrs. Alex. Beveridge, builder, Perth, and 
Robert Lamb, builder, Edinburgh, vice-presidents; with 
Mr. James L. Selkirk, С.А., Glasgow, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Sir DoucLas Fox, the new president of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, delivered his inaugural address on 
Tuesday evening, to a large and distinguished audience. 
Ав might be expected from so eminent an engineer, the 
pA was of great practical interest from beginning 
to end. 


One of the most unsatisfactory features in the history of 
British civil engineering, he regards as being the slow 


progress made in this country with the introduction of . 


electricity for lighting, traction, and transmission of power, 
The. reason why he put down to the insufficiency of 
opportunity afforded the electrical engineer for the 
exercise of his ability.  Hampered by restrictive legisla- 
tion, opposed by vested interests, and encumbered by 
bylaws and regulations of official bodies without number, 
the electricians, said Sir Douglas, had been unable to do 
justice to their skill. A few railways, specially designed 
for City traffic, and a comparatively insignificant length of 
electrical street tramways had struggled into existence. 
Rather better progress had been made with lighting in the 
chief towns, but it was discouragiog to compare the 
present position of electrical industries with that of 
similar undertakings in the United States, Germany, 


Switzerland, Japan, and even in our own colonies, Мо 


powers had yet been obtained for the transmission of 
energy to a distance, whilst the electrical tramway, hailed 
as a boon by the inhabitants of almost every town abroad, 
was quite exceptional here, and the extension of the system 
seemed still doomed to encounter serious delay. 


Or the future SirDouglas spoke hopefully. “ The problems 
now opening up to the civil engineer were,” he said, “ of 
surprising importance, and amongst the branches in which 
engineering progress might be expected to develop in the 
20th century weretrunk railways through Russia, China, 
Persia, and Africa ; irrigation works to supply the wants of 
growing populations; harbours large enough to receive the 
vessels of the future (already eclipsing the ‘Great Eastern,” 
of which the chief shortcoming was that she was before her 
time); central installations to furnish light and power to 
whole counties; the extension of telephonic communica- 
tion—with and without wires ; the abolition of the smoke 
and smell of cities; the replacement of horses by 
mechanical power in the streets ; the increase of the speed 
of trains to 100 miles an hour ; the erection of buildiags of 
great height where land was valuable; the utilisation of 
waste products, especially the refuse of cities ; theimprove- 
ment of the water supply; the reclamation of land; and 
the profitable working of deep seams of coal." 


Sir DoucLas's remarks as to sanitary engineering progress 
were decidedly more hopeful in tone, He was able to 
admit that a complete revolution had taken place in 
the sanitary engineering of towns and villages, followed 
by a notable decrease in the death-rate and an improve- 
ment іп the public health. But he pointed opt that, whilst 
Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham had 
taken steps to improve their supply, inaugurating 
vast works for this purpose, the metropolis and its 
suburbs were in this respect in a most unsatisfac- 
tory condition, the available sources being often quite 
insufficient to provide that constant supply which was of 


stamp of man produced by the old schools of architecture, 
now fast dying out; and, apart from his professional 
status, his modest and genial nature, bis conversational 
powers, his kind and generous friendship, always willing 
to aid younger members of the profession with the fruits 
of his experience, endeared him to all who knew him. His 
death is a great loss, both to the architectural profession 
and to this institute.” 

On the motion of the President, a resolution was passed 
expressing the condolence and sympathy of the members 
of the institute with the widow and family of Sir Arthur 


| Blomfield. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


R. WILLIAM EMERSON, as president of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, delivered the 
inaugural address of the new session, 1899-1900, on 
Monday evening. “The address was mainly devoted to a 
retrospect of the Gothic revival in this country, and was 
listened to with interest by a fairly large audience. At the 
close Mr. Macvicar Anderson moved the vote ot thanks to 
the president, which was seconded by Mr. Joseph Smith, 
president of the Sheffield Society of Architects, and 
carried by acclamation. 
We regret to hear of the death of Mr. Thomas James 
Flockton, senior partner of the well-known firm of 
Sheffield architects, Messrs. Flockton, Gibbs & Flockton, 
which occurred at his residence at Worksop, on Tuesday. 
Mr. Flockton, who was 74 yeats of age at the time of his 
death, long held a leading position in Sheffield as an archi- 
tect and surveyor. For many years he acted as pro- 
fessional adviser to the Corporation in connection with their 
Street improvement schemes, whilst as partner in the firm 
of Flockton, Gibbs & Flockton he was responsible for 
a large number of important buildings in Sheffield and 
neighbourhood. One of the latest of these we illustrated 
in the British Architect only last week, viz., the Sheffield 
Public Museum, which is practically an extension of the 
Mappin Art Gallery, designed by the same firm. The new 
building for the Sheffield Independent, illustrated in the 
British Architect of the 11th of September, 189r, one of the 
best modern buildings in Sheffield, was also by Mr. 
Flockton's firm. Mr. Flockton was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 1888, and had 
acted as a provincial member of the council. 


Tue death is announced, at the early age of 39 years, 
of Mr. W. H. Trood, an artist who had achieved con- 
siderable distinction as an animal painter. His pictures, 
which usually represented animals under humorous as- 
pects, were often reproduced as popular engravings. 


SIR L. ALMA TADBMA was entertained to dinner on Satur. 
day evening last by his fellow Academicians at the Hotel 
Metropole. The gathering was presided over by Mr. E. 
Onslow Ford, R.A. Тһе speech. making was hardly up to 
the average, but in other respects the entertainment 
appears to have been highly satisfactory, and Mr. Comyns 


Mr. George Henschel, greatly delighted everybody. 


A PREMIUM OÍ £100 is offered by the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in lreland for the best design 
submitted in competition for a new assembly hall and 
central offices, &c., to be erected in Belfast. Premiums 
of £50 and £25 are also offered for the two designs placed 
second and third in order of merit. Mr. W. D. Eakin, 12, 
May Street, Belfast, will furnish all particulars to intend- 
ing competitors. March 12th is the date fixed for sending 
10 the designs. 

IN the recent competition for new Board schools at North- 
fleet, Gravesend, the plans of Mr. S. I. Adams, of 
Southend-on-Sea, were accepted by the Northfleet School 
Board, subject to approval by the Education Department, 
and Mr. Adams has been appointed to superintend the 
erection of the schools. 


Carr's “Carmen Tademare," set to music and sung by 
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Elizabeth ; (2) Workbox given by King Charles I. to the 
ladies of Little Gidding ; (3) Coloured prints on satin of 
George III. and Queen Charlotte; (4) Five portraits 
on silver by C. de Passe. The exhibition will be opened 
on Tuesday, the 14th inst., at three o'clock, at the Royal 
Albert Hall, by Princess Christian, and will remain open 
the three following days. 


WE hear that tbe newly-created post of Consulting 
Sanitary Adviser to Her Majesty's Office of Works has 
been filled by the appointment of Dr. W. H. Corfield, 
Professor of Hygiene and Public Health in University 
College, London. It is intended to utilise the Professors 
services, we understand, in connection with such diff. 
culties as may arise from time to time in the hygiene 
or sanitary condition of the Royal Palaces and public | 
buildings which are directly under the control of the 
Office of Works. 

ALTHOUGH there are no signs as yet of the long-delayed 
Report of the Royal Commission on the London Water 
Supply making its appearance, the London County Council 
decided on Tuesday to reintroduce the Bill into Parli- 
ment for the purchase of the metropolitan water companies 
and also to introduce a Bill to enable them to obtain a new 
water supply from the valleys of the Wye and Tow. 
Amendments to the contrary were decisively rejected. 
Harr an acre of building land, free from restrictions, with 
a frontage of 116 ft. to the western side of Kensington 
Square, was offered by auction at the Mart, Tokenhouse 
Yard, on Monday last. Bidding started at / 10,000, and 
slowly rose to £18,100, at which bid the property was 
withdrawn, the reserve price being stated to be £21,000. 


THE Guardians of St. Leonard's, Shoreditch, had to 
answer a summons at the North London Police Court the 
other day, issued at the instance of Mr. F. Meeson, district 
surveyor of Hackney, under the London Building Act, 
1894, for occupying a public building in Lower Clapton 
Road without his certificate. They had turned one of the 
old houses in Lower Clapton Road into a workhouse 
school, and the district surveyor required the guardians 
to make certain alterations and to put in a fireproof stair- 
case, but the matter was contested in Court, and the 
nominal penalty of 15. was imposed on the guardians. 
Since then nothing has been done.to meet the require 
ments of the Act, and as there was recently a fire at the 
house, the district surveyor thought it his duty again to 
bring the matter before the Court. It was urged on behalf 
of the guardians that they were most anxious to meet the 
requirements of the Act, but plans had to be prepared and 
the sanction of the Local Government Board obtained. 
The magistrate, however, evidently thought that since 
five months had passed without anything being done the 
anxiety of the guardians was not a very inspiring one, for 
he inflicted a penalty of Z2 а day for 25 days—£5o and 
costs. 


THE historic Devizes Castle is in the market, Roger 
Bishop of Salisbury, and favourite of Henry 1, built 
Devizes Castle in 1132. Не and his family prospered 
until 1139, when Stephen ordered his arrest, and did not 
release him until Nigel, Bishop of Ely (Roger's son) 
surrendered the castle. Roger died the same year, and 
Fitz Hubert afterwards held it for the Empress Maud, 
mother of Henry II, The old building was demolished 
by order of the Parliament in the reign of Charles I. 


NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 
Bv R. BROWN, Jus. 


T thelast meeting of the Boston Society of Architects, 
Mr. H. B. Pennell, the fourteenth holder of the Rotch 
Travelling Scholarship, presented his report. This gave 
a description of his travels in Europe and the work done 
there during two years. Mr. Pennell's drawings Were ex 
hibited in Doll & Richards's gallery for a week, and 
attracted a great deal of interest. А particularly interest- 
ing drawing is that of the sarcophagus found in Sidon ; this 
is to a large scale with the detail vigorously drawn. The 
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such importance to the health of the population. Water 
was probably the only commodity for which payment could 
be demanded whether it be supplied or not. Surely no 
company, said Sir Douglas, should be allowed to cut off 
the supply without a corresponding reduction in the charge. 
Moreover, there should be such a constant supply that 
every consumer could obtain the full quantity he required 
at all hours of the day and night. | 

Tue Society of Arts commences its 146th Session on the 
15th instant with an inaugural address from the chair- 
man of the Council, Sir John Wolfe Barry. It is expected 
that he will in it further develop the subject of his address 
last year, London Communications, and will make some 
suggestions as to the practical means of carrying his pro- 
posals into effect. The first paper after the opening 
meeting will be by Mr. D. E. Hutchins, who will draw 
attention to the want in this country of measures for the 
proper conservation of woods and forests. His argument 
will be tbat we are neglecting important sources of national 
revenue by allowing very large areas suitable for the pro- 
duction of timber to remain unforested. Succeeding papers 
will include one on the Great Seals of England, by Mr. 
Allan Wyon, a subject on which he is the principal 
authority ; whilst Mr. H. Bloomfield Bare will describe 
and illustrate the methods which have recently achieved 
considerable success in America, of teaching drawing by 
the use of the blackboard, both hands being employed. 
Mr. H. H. Cunynghame, who has devoted a great deal of 
attention to the subject, will give a course of Cantor 
Lectures before Christmas on the Art of Enamelling. It 
is intended to demonstrate practically the whole process of 
enamel-making during the course. . 


THE president and council of the Royal Society as pro- 
posed for the year 1900 are as follows :—President, Lord 
Lister, F. R.C.S., D.C.L.; treasurer, Alfred Bray Kempe, 
M.A.; secretaries, Sir Michael Foster, K.C.B., M.A,, 
M.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Professor Arthur William Rucker, 
М.А., D.Sc. ; foreign secretary, Thomas Edward Thorpe, 
D.Sc,, LL.D. Other members of the council : —Horace 
T. Brown, F.C.S., Captain Ettrick William Creak, R.N., 
Professor James Dewar, M.A., Professor Edwin Bailey 
Elliott, М.А., Hans Friedrich Gadow, Ph.D., Professor 
William Dobinson Halliburton, M.D., Professor William 
Abbott Herdman, D.Sc., Sir John Murray, К.С.В., Sir 
Andrew Noble, K.C.B., Professor Arnold William 
Reinold, M.A., George en Stoney, D.Sc., George 
pne Symons, F.R. Met. Soc., J. J. H. Teall, M.A., 

rofessor Joseph Jobn Thomson, M.A., Professor 
Edward Burnett Tyler, D.C.L., Sir Samuel Wilks, M.D. 
Tue site of the Gladstone statue in Manchester will be the 
centre of the open space at the junction of Victoria Street 
and Market Street. The artist, Signor Raggi, is com- 
pleting the plaster cast, and in a few weeks it will be sent 


“to the foundry of Messrs Signer & Sons, Frome, who will 


cast the statue in bronze, The unveiling is likely to take 
place about October or November, 1900. Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft, now that the Cromwell statue is out of his 
hands, has made a commencement with the Gladstone 
statue for Glasgow, and the other day visited the site—in 
George Square, fronting the City Chambers—where the 
memorial of the illustrious statesman is to be placed. The 
Gladstone statue at Blackburn, erected at a cost of £1,800 
by public subscription, was unveiled on Saturday last by 
the Earl of Aberdeen. The statue weighs about four tons 
and stands 10 ft. high, is the work of Mr. John Adams, 
Acton, and the attitude of the figure is with hand upraised 
as if about beginning to speak. 


Excavations at Benevento, conducted by the Italian 
Minister of Public Instruction, Professor Baccelli, have 
revealed in perfect preservation as to its architecture a 
theatre as large as that of Pompey or Marcellus. "This is 
quite the most important discovery of the official searchers 
in recent years, though in Rome and at Pompeii something 
noteworthy is unearthed almost every day. The theatre 
is built of great blocks of travertine. 


Tue Queen will send the following loans from the royal 
collection at Windsor to the eleventh exhibition of the 
Artists’ Guild :—(1) Contemporary drawing of Queen 
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exhibition, nine antique Greek and Roman marbles of 
importance. These comprise one fragment of a heroic 
portrait statue of a Roman emperor, a full length and life- 


size statue of Venus, and seven portrait heads and 
busts. 


Tue Cercle Francais at Harvard University, is to have 
a reading room. The interior decorations have been 
designed by M. Pierre La Rose after the style of 
Louis XV., similar to those of the faculty room in 
University Hall. The walls are divided into panels, 
which are to be painted by Mr. Martin Morver, of the 
department of fine arts, after the manner of Boucher, 
The arms of France, of Corneille, and of Racine, will be 
painted on the chimney piece by M. La Rose. The 


furniture will be of mahogany, and especially designed for 
the room. 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


IMPROVEMENT SCHEME WANTED FOR Dunoon Bay. 


es Dunoon Commissioners invite competitive schemes 

and estimates for the improvement of the East Bay, 
Dunoon. The schemes, which are to be sent in before the 
31st of January next, are to provide for а broad parade 
along the sea front, the formation of a harbour for goods 
traffic, and the widening ot the roadway. Premiums of 
£100, £50, and £25, will be awarded for the designs 
adjudged of sufficient merit, and placed first, second, and 
third in order respectively. The Commissioners will be 
the sole judges as to the merits of the schemes, but they 
may callin the services of an engineer (not a competitor) 
to aid them in the adjudication. Тһе schemes found 
entitled to the premiums shall become the property of the 
Commissioners, but the Commissioners do not bind them- 
selves to carry out any of the schemes submitted. 


SEWERAGE SCHEME WANTED FOR RyE (Sussex), 


The Rye Rural District Council invite competitive 
plans, specifications, and estimates for a scheme of sewer- 
age for Rye Harbour. The population is about 375, who 
reside in about 81 houses or cottages somewhat closely 
grouped. Premiums of £25 and £to are offered, the 
premiated plans to become the absolute property of the 
Council, who do not, however, bind themselves to accept 
the schemes to which the premiums shall be awarded, or 
any scheme which may be submitted to them. Mr. Theo- 
dore J. Smith, clerk, Flushing House, Rye, will forward 
particulars of the competition. 


MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 


According to announcements made in Manchester on 
Monday a syndicate, with a capital of £40,000 in 400 
shares of £100 each, is being formed “ for the purpose of 
taking all the necessary steps in connexion with obtainiag 
in the ensuing Session of Parliament an Act for the 
formation and incorporation of a railway company for the 
construction and working of а high-speed electric railway 
between Manchester and Liverpool on what is known as 
Behr's monorail system.” 


TIME IS Money. 


À syndicate is being formed with a capital of £ 40,000 
for the construction of a line between Liverpool and Man- 
chester, by Mr. Behr, the inventor of the monorail system. 
He claims that the journey can be easily made in 18 
minutes, and business menofthetwocities form the working 
committee. А single rail high.speed electric railway is 
contemplated. 


THE Newest TRANSVAAL. 
Important discoveries of gold have been made by 
English and American engineers near Asmara, some 50 
miles irom Massowah. Three distinct lodes have been 


found, and it is reported that the ore can be profitably 
worked. 


No PEACE FOR THE WATER COMPANIES. 


Dr. White has proposed to the London County 
Council that the Water Committee be instructed to con, 
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other drawings are the mausoleum of Gallia Placida at 
Ravenna; Rossellino's monument to Cardinal di Porto- 
gallo, in the Basillica of St. Miniato al Monte: and the 
bouse of Mr. T. Darcel, Cours-la- Reine, Paris, which was 
originally erected at Moret by François I, in 1553, the 
elaborate sculptures being by Jean Goujon. The more im- 
portant and interesting of the works are the drawings of 
the interior of St. Peter's at Rome, the interior of the 
library at Siena, the interior of the Capella Palatina at 
Palermo, and the exterior of Santa Maria della Salute at 
Venice. The pencil drawings include a large one, showing 
the Athenian Acropolis. Mr. Pennell's drawings show 
great versatility in the handling of pencil, ink, and colour, 
his work in the last medium being particularly strong. 
It will hold its own with some of our best painters of archi- 
tectural subjects. Whilst former students have kept more 
strictly to architecture, pure and simple, with drawings 
showing constructional detail, Mr. Pennell has illustrated 
the buildings as they appear from the painter's standpoint. 
But, ona whole, these drawings are the finest work that any 
Rotch scholar has brought home. Mr. Pennell was at first 
in the drawing office of the American Architect, and after- 
wards in the office of Messrs. Peabody & Stearns. Не is 
now working on the drawings for the Buffalo Exhibition 
buildings in the same office. 


Wnen Admiral Dewey came to Boston, the decoration 
of the principal civic buildings was entrusted to well-known 
members of the Boston Society of Architects. There was 
also a committee appointed to make suggestions for the 
benefit of the public in reference to the general decoration 
along the route of the parade. Although only partially 
carried out, the effect, particularly on the city buildings, 


‘was very good. 


ON the 14th November a convention of the Institute of 
American Architects will be held at Pittsburg—now quite 
an art centre. This will be the first meeting confined to 
delegates only. The Boston Chapter, which contains 


more members than New York, will be strongly repre- 
sented. 


Tue Tarnsey Act, when it was passed, was looked upon 
as a measure which would remove the designing of govern- 
mental buildings from the realm of politics into a higher 
domain ofart. The new Custom House will be the most im- 
posing Federal building in that city. Asa result ofacompeti- 
tion under thenew order, with a well chosen jury of experts, 
Mr. Cass Gilbert was selected architect; but for some 
са Senator Thomas C. Platt has been at Washington 
exhorting Secretary Gage tooverthrow the selection. So fat 
as is publicly known, the senator's chief Objections are that 
Mr. Cass Gilbert has only recently taken up his residence 
in New York, having come from Minnesota. Further 
than this, the design does not satisfy the senator's aesthetic 
standard, because it has not a dome! Thus far, the 
secretary refuses to reversethe decision of the judges. 


Messrs. CaBor, EVERETT & MEAD are architects for the 
pròposed hotel for working women to be erected by the 
Brooke House Corporation. 


A NEW house for Mr, William K. Vanderbilt is being built 
at Oakdale, at a cost of 500,000 dols. It is said Mr. 
Vanderbilt has copyrighted the plans, to keep from the 
public information about his new home, and that he gave 
strict injunctions to P. H. Hunt, the architect, and 
Charles E. Mack in charge of the construction, to observe 
absolute secrecy regarding the work on the building. 


ThE artists of Massachusetts, have at last, after much 
delay, obtained the local Jury for which they petitioned, as 
well as a State appropriation to defray all necessary 
expenses incidental to a proper representation of 
Massachusetts works of art for the Paris Exhibition. 
Messrs. Vinton, Tarbell, Woodberry, Waterman, Dean, 
and DeCamp have been appointed as Jury on paintings. 
Mr. S. J. Kitson has been chosen to represent this State on 
the jury on sculpture. 


Тне Museum of Fine Arts has recently acquired from 
Various sources, and has just placed on permanent 
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ST. THOMAS (EXETER) BOARD SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 


DESIGN BY H. DARE BRYAN AND F. W. ROBERTS 


R. DARE BRYAN built the first Exeter Board 
School, we believe, and the design we illustrate was 
submitted in a recent competition for a new one in Duns. 
ford Road. We have not as a rule been treated to any 
strikingly good expositions of Board schools design, 
Few architects have been able to impart to them à 
distinct character and quality, such as Mr. Robson's Board 
schools in London possess, and this is one of the phases of 
modern architecture which, we think, has not been largely 
to the credit of provincial architects, at least. Mr. Dare 
Bryan has in the design we illustrate, however, obtained 
a pleasing result, carried out in a simple and commonsense 
manner, and following pretty closely the lines of precedent, 
The keynote that Jed to the style adopted was the remains 
of the old Georgian entrance gateway to the site, and the 
motif for the porches was discovered at the old-world 
town of Collumpton on the way to Exeter by road. The 
work is extremely simple, red brickwork and plenty oi 
white painted woodwork, with small grey slates or Brosely 
tiles for the roof. The plan is rather unusual, but t 
conditions required rooms giving the accommodatin 
shown; at the last moment, however, when the desig 
was completed, the time was extended, and competitors 
were advised that the arrangement of numbers was lef 
entirely to their judgment. 


PROPOSED CLUB HOUSE AT WOODBURY 
DOWN. 
A. H. HART, ARCHITECT. 


This building is designed to occupy a corner site, the 
long frontage shown in the drawing being towards the 
main road. “The accommodation was to include a larg 
room or hall which would be available for private engage 
ment or concerts. "This is situated on the first floor and 
1s approached by a wide staircase from the entrance hal. 
The room has also two minor staircases next the platform. 

The club for which the building is desigaed is nor 
political, and embraces reception and reading-rooms as 
well as a large dining-room on the ground-floor, and on 
the first floor, in addition to the hall, a large billiard-room 
with separate lavatory. 

Red brickwork in Portland stone will be used for the 
exterior, with a Westmoreland slate roof. The oriel win: 
dows to the hall are of English oak, with sculptured panes 
below. The architect is Mr. A. H. Hart. The drawing 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy this year. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS АТ THE 
R.I.B.A.* 
By WILLIAM EMERSON. 


HE coming session, for which I have the honour : 
occupying this chair, is the sixty-fifth in the m 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. It isalso Ше 
last session of the nineteenth century. In glancing " the 
doings of the institute since its foundation In 1834 the 
thing I most keenly feel in this particular position 15 = 
exceeding difficulty and respon-ibi iy of ae же 
worthily upholding the,character and digntty o : 
that has been achieved by my predecessors 1n 0 on to 
I think the list of members of the institute Po. ы 
considerable and satisfactory progress in its 1 pim 
its inception. In 1837 we had 96 Fellows an 88 we ha 
of whom 15 only were country members. In 1 a sociates 
1,100 members, of whom 259 Fellows and انا‎ and 246 
were from the metropolis, and 169 Fellow 


the 
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* Delivered at the Royal Institute of British Architec 
6th inst. 
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legality of the charges made by 
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sider and report as to the 


the Lambeth Water Company for household baths and 


the expediency of helping one or 


garden supplies, and as to 


more of that company's customers to test the question in a 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Court of Law. 


BRISTOL'S 


The scheme of adapting Portishead Dock for the largest 
steamers, in the hope of attracting a line of mail steamers 


and, fallen through. It is said 


to the port has, I underst 


that Messrs. Elder, Dempster & Co. have made new 


adian mail service, by which the 


arrangements for the Can 


large steamers, to accommodate which the Corporation 
had spent large sums, will be transferred from Avonmouth 


to Liverpool. 


WORKMAN’S COMPENSATION. 
, A Glasgow painter recently sued his employer for 


from a ladder, but, as the Scotch 


injuries caused by falling 


Courts decided that a ladder is pot a scaffold within the 
meaning of the Workmen's Compensation Act, he lost his 


` 


case. ` 


KARRI SLEEPERS. 


“ À fresh consignment of Karri sleepers from Australia 
has been received, and from the results obtained from 


ears ago, which are still in good 
their initial cost is greater than 
as they last much longer, hold the 
resist the cutting in of tbe rail 
rongly urge their general adop- 


those put in the road 10 y 
condition, even although 
the creosoted sleeper, yet, 
rcad to gauge better, and 
on the rail bed, I would st 


tion."— Extract from last annual report of the engineer of 
„the Ceylon Government Railways. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


I understand that progressive West Ham is experi- 
menting with the electric lighting of cottages. Тһе small 
houses in Bethell Avenue are to be fitted with 6-candle 
power lights. The estimated cost is 1з. per week, in- 


cluding a small profit ! 


SEWAGE TREATMENT. 


Dr. H. Brown lately stated, as a significant fact, that 
there is no longer any question as to the suitability of the 
bacteriological treatment; the problem remaining is the 
economical utilisation of theeffluent. Its great advantage 


the sludge trouble. At present 
- 0] sludge to take out to sea 


THE FRENCH Boars. 


is that it greatly lessens 
London has 40,000 tons 
weekly. 

BETTER THAN 


The American submarine boat “ Holland,” has under- 


successful trials in New York 


gone some remarkably 


Harbour. She ran a mile in nine minutes on an even keel, 


G MACHINES. 


10 ft. below the surface. 


FLYIN 


Mr. Maxim has undoubtedly demonstrated experi- 
mentally how a large-size flying machine may be con- 
structed. I have often wished, however, that he could 


at a height above the ground. 
then have been independent of 


have started its trial runs 
Its soaring power would 


the wedge of air between it and the ground surface. 


ABLE BALLOON. 


A NaviG 


According to the Aeronautical Journal, Count Zeppelin is 
attempting the construction of another navigable balloon 
in Germany. It is to be cylindrical with ogival ends, 
420 ft. long, and 37 ft. in diameter. Тһе frame will be of 


necessary resistance to end-on 
attempts have failed. The re- 


aluminium, to obtain the 
pressure, in which former 


i ifting power will be secured by 17 gas-bags inside 
е Netting stretched across within the 
aluminium stringers will take the pressure of the gas-bags, 
` and outside them other netting will support the outer 
covering of oiled silk, giving at once a perfectly smooth 
exterior, and a protection to the bags, while the contained 


ll lessen the changes of temperature of the gas. 


air space wl 


The frame is stated to weigh 7,260 lbs. and with a crew 


is expected to have a surplus 


of five men the balloon 


buoyancy of nearly 4,000 lbs. Four screws running at a 


] the air ship. 


high velocity are to prope 
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ences of (һе French Revolution taught England lessons 
which resulted in provisions for the more direct representa- 
tion of all classes of people in the government of the 
country, and the Commons became the people's House of 
Parliament. “he more direct representation of the people 
tended to the furtherance of utilitarian and humanitarian 
projects. Тһе humanitarian feeling of the age for the 
poorer classes was shown by the abolition of the slave 
trade. This feeling found farther expression in such 
measures as the formation of new Poor Laws, factory 
legislation, School Boards, prison laws, Asylum 
Boards, national training schools of art, railway Bills, 
Building Acts, and County Councils. All these have in 
many ways jprovided opportunities for architects and 
largely affected architecture. But in most buildings for 
humanitarian purposes architecture has been hampered by 
the many necessary laws relating to sanitary matters, such 
as the relation of light area to rooms, superficial floor space 
and cubic air space, heating, ventilation, and drainage. : 

Whether architecture as an art has been improved by 
these conditions is questionable. From the utilitarian 
standpoint, committees and Boards seem universally to 
affect architecture in an adverse manner; in fact zsthetic- 
ism and utilitarianism appear to be always antagonistic. 
But surely a properly educated body of architects should be 
able to reconcile the two, Ав well as from peace and the 
peaceful politics of the century, an advance in architecture 
might reasonably have been looked for from the influence 
of the increase of knowledge, our modern facilities of travel, 
the scientific discoveries and inventions, resulting in an 
enormous influx of wealth; also from arch=ological re- 
search and the desire for culture, from literary and artistic 
productions in books, journals, and publications which have 
educated the taste of the public and also influenced that of 
architects. | 

Looking at past history, art seems to have acquired 
fresh vigour and life and made greatest strides at periods 
of learning and culture during years of independence and 
peace succeeding great wars or troublous times. These 
latter haveoften lent inspiration afterwards to architects and 
sculptors for the adornment of buildings, and given a living 
interest to their work. The comparative quiet of the 
fifteenth century, after the turbulent feudal ages, saw the 
rise of the Italian Renaissance. So, also, when the Western 
world settled down after tbe invasion of the Goths, tbey 
developed the best periods of Gothic architecture under the 
influence and teaching of the Holy Catholic Church. It 
was in the quieter years succeeding two centuries of 
continuous Mahomedan conquests that the stately and 
magnificent architecture in Africa, Spain, and the East 
developed itself. After the Persian sway had been 
destroyed at Thermopylæ and Platea, the Parthenon and 
the best Greek art were produced. So, too, at Rome the 
finest works of the empire were created during the period 
of comparative calm and prosperity that followed the sub- 
jugation of Greece. 

Some critics decry our present architecture, and say it 
often shows little taste and no advance in art or style. 
But they should recollect that the highest level of the 
arts of any of the periods above mentioned was not arrived 
at in a day, nor did their architecture leap to perfection in 
a decade, and certainly architecture then could scarcely 
have had to fulfil the complicated requirements which 
make modern architectural problems so difficult. 6 
Parthenon was erected the best part of half-a-century after 
Platea. The best of Roman architecture was not evolved 
till long after the battle of Actium; nor did the best 
phases of Gothic architecture appear until after many 
centuries of patient endeavour. Also more than two 
centuries succeeded the rise of Mahomedanism before its 
literature. and scientific knowledge developed, or its archi- 
tecture resulted in the Mosque of Toloun. And many 
more passed before the erection of the tomos of the Caliphs, 
and before the elaborate refinements of the Alhambra and 
the perfect beauty of the Taj Mahal were arrived at. It 
took one hundred years of learning and study, initiated by 
the Humanists (who saw that, apart from the theological 
training of Mother Church, culture and scholarship are 
inseparable from true human greatness), to usher in the 
Italian Renaissance ; and then a further century of study of 
Greek and Roman methods, and of experiment and inven- 
tion elapsed during the Quattro Cento (of which the 
hybrid classic and Gothic of the Certosa at Pavia and 
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associates from the provinces. Іп 1899 since the federation 
of the country societies with our London body—and this 
isa fact I wish to emphasise— our number has increased 
to 1,612, of which 290 only are Fellows from the metro- 
polis, whilst 328 are from the provinces, and 552 London 
associates, and 442 from the country. The number of 
societies in alliance with us in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Colonies is 17. "These figures show that the old 
reproach of this institute being merely metropolitan can no 
longer be cast at us, but that 1t has now attained a national 
character and influence, as much appreciated by the 
members of the profession in the country as in London. 
The work also of the institute is increasing each year in 
importance, making its opinions heard and felt in respect 
of many important public questions relating to archi- 
tecture. 

The conservation of our national monuments, building 
projects both for the metropolis and provinces, the laying 
out of new streets and town improvements, legislative acts 
in relation to building operations, the representation of 
our institute on many public bodies and committees where 
questions affecting architecture or buildings may arise, the 
conduct of competitions, the promotion of the education of 
architects by annual examinations, the presentation of 
annual prizes and medals, are some few of the subjects 
constantly dealt with by the institute. Moreover, the 
Government at times does not hesitate to consult us on 
questions connected with public works. All these are fair 
proofs that the 65 years of our existence as a Royal 
Society have not been altogether wasted from the public 
and national point of view, apart from matters more 
immediately connected with the interests of the profession 
at large, and the future of architectural development. 

And the extending influence of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects seems in no danger of languishing—if 
one may judge by the vivid interest taken in its working 
and actions by the junior members, who yearly evince a 
growing desire to have more voice in its affairs. In respect 
to this point I may say the council had under deliberation 
at the end of last session what steps could be taken under 
the charter to associate them more directly with the work 
of the council. Amongst other things it was decided to 
remove all restrictions as to the eligibility of associates for 
seats on the council. Also, with a view to extending our 
Sphere of influence a congress will probably be held in 
London this session, and in Glasgow in 1901 at the time of 
the Exhibition. 

At certain periods in the lives of individuals it seems fit 
to review with a critical eye the actions of their past lives. 
So at the wane of a century notable for its progress in 
knowledge, culture, and civilisation, it may be opportune 
for us, as architects, to glance back and see if any advance 
has been made in our art (which the charter asserts is 
esteemed and encouraged by all enlightened nations), and 
whether our efforts have been conducive to the benefit of 
mankind and the glory of our country through the part the 
institute has played during the last 65 years іп the further- 
ance of our national interests as far as they are affected 
by architecture. There are several reasons why, during 
this century, great architectural developments might 
reasonably have been expected. It has on the whole been 
eminently peaceful and prosperous, which fact one would 
think should certainly affect all arts favourably; for rest, 
quiet, and prosperity seem essential to their growth. 'This 
peace and prosperity were brought about by the exhausted 
state of Europe at the cessation of the wars of the last 
century and the early years of this; by scientific inventions 
which developed our empire, manufactures, and commerce ; 
and in later years by the wealth and naval supremacy of 
Great Britain, the knowledge of the awful effects of modern 
warfare exemplified during the Franco- Prussian campaign, 
and the growth of civilisation and humanitarian senti- 
ments. ` 

At the close of the 18th century and the beginning of the 
19th Europe had passed through a crisis unparalleled in 
its character and effects in history. The Seven Years 
War, the War of American Independence, and the 
Napoleonic wars ending in 1815 had raised our National 
Debt to some £900,000,000 sterling. Taxation was 
heavy, commerce stagnant, and there was little demand 
for labour. Our impoverished and tired country was 
eager for peace, and only too glad to turn its attention to 
home politics and peaceful pursuits. “Then the experi- 
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devoid of one of the most vital and essential elements of 
good architecture. 

It has been suggested that ornament is not architecture, 
but a very subordinate and non-essential part of it. Op 
the other hand Ruskin has said that structures without 


beautiful adornment are mere buildings and not archi. 


tecture. The truth may lie between the two, but it is 
certain that the best architecture has always been inti. 
mately allied with sculpture, which invariably lent it itsmost 
vivid and living interest. 

Apart from the more important buildings of this earlier 
half of the century, much cannot be said in favour of the 
domestic and more common buildings of these years, 
Stucco was predominant, it hid a multitude of sins; and, 
compared wlth the better built and simpler style of the 
domestic and cottage architecture of the last and earlier 
centuries, there was nothing to boast of. In ecclesiastica! 
work the Gothic style was used concurrently with the 
classic for secular purposes,but mainly of a late or Perpen- 
dicular period, and producing a cast-iron effect, rather than 
exemplifying the spirit of good medizval examples. Then 
came a diflerent phase in the architectural thought of the 
century, which was almost the death-blow to the classic 
revival. There were many elements at work which pro- 
duced the awakening of interest in medizval art, and which 
caused classic to be almost superseded by Gothic archi- 
tecture, at any rate for a time. 

The discovery of steam as a motive power, for onething, 
had caused a great influx of wealth and ease of travelling, 
resulting in a wider knowledge of the architecture of other 
countries and of past styles. No modern movement has 
been more influenced by literature than the Gothic 
revival. Horace Walpole may have been a fribble, but he 
had a firm though uninstructed faith in Gothic. Beckford, 
the author of “Vathek,” spent much money on what he con- 
ceived to be medieval art, whilst Sir Walter Scott both 
built and wrote Gothic as he knew it. Then about 1835 
Pugin published his “ Contrasts,” a vivacious and most 
sarcastic criticism on Pagan methods of architecture 
compared with mediaeval, or “Christian.” In 1841 his 
apology for the revival of Christian architecture was pub- 
lished, and other works followed, full of ardent enthusiasm 
for the resuscitation of severe medizvalism, particularly 
in reference to ecclesiastical structures.. Ruskin's writings 
also not only greatly influenced architects, but their 
religious tone appealed to the public. At first, though, 
they were too strong meat for babes, as was shown In 
much Gothic work done shortly after. For example, 
owing to some remarks of his on the value of the outlines 
of the openings of traceried windows being more important 
than the details of the moulded stonework, the very 
coarsest plate tracery was erected, I suppose 1n exempli- 
fication of this truth, and for the economy in labour In 
refined mouldings. He powerfully pointed out the 
beauties of Gothic work and urged the necessity for the 
living interest of good and meaning sculpture in noble 
architecture. 

The publication of other works on medizval art and 
architecture by Rickman, Pugin, and Le Keux, scott, 
Parker, the Ecclesiological Society, Nesfield, Street, Shaw, 
Butterfield, Burges, and others, also Viollet-le-Duc s 
“ Dictionnaire raisonné,” with its magnificent analysis of 
the scientific construction of Gothic work put this style in 
an altogether new andentertaining light before the student. 
It increased the attraction of thoughtful men to the beauty, 
science, and detail of the Gothic styles. I can well 
remember whilst a pupil with Burges the intense pus 
ment caused by the arrival of each fresh part of this work. 
Added to this the Oxford Movement, and the societies It 
gave rise to for the resuscitation of disused ecclesiastical 
forms and ritual, caused the study of ancient Church archi- 
tecture and arrangement to be taken up by the rising 
clergy and others at the universities, who henceforth were 
careful to go to the most capable architects of the Gotbic 


| school. This movement also provoked greater enthusiasm 


amongst the architects themselves 

Then ensued the battle of the styles. The ardent ш 
siasm of the Gothic men for a revival of medizval art an 
architecture, which blinded them to the beauties of classic 
and the persistent denunciation of the severe 7ء‎ 
who could see no merits in Gothic, gave good grounds و‎ 
the vigorous diversion of opinion, which raged during 106 
middle years of this century. Gradually, however, 6 
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the cathedral at Como are exemplifications) between the 
rise of Brunelleschi, the erection of his Pitti Palace, and 
the dome of the Duomo of Florence, and the time of 
Bramante, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Giulio Romano, 
Peruzzi, Sansovino, Palladio, with the production of such 
works as the dome of St. Peter's, the Chapel of the Medici, 
the Villa Madama, the Library of St. Mark's, and other 
works of the best period of the Renaissance. 

Is there any reason for thinking that this history of an 
advance in, or a renaissance of, architectural art is in any 
way being repeated in our time ; or tbat, with the un- 
exampled wealth and prosperity of this country during the 
last hundred years, there has been a stirring of the dead 
bones of architecture, and that we may even now be 
travelling towards the goal of a development of a fresh 
expression of English thought, and an evolution of a new 
modern style that some day may be no disgrace to our 
empire ? Possibly this might be answered in the affırma- 
tive, but what the evolution of our present methods may 
become remains to be seen. At the end of last century 
the renaissance of the Cinque Cento, which a century or 
more later found expression in this country through Inigo 
Jones and Wren,:had for years been іп its decadence, and 
was at a very low ebb in England. Тһе ascendency of 
classicism in our public schools and universities, where 
Greek and Latin were taught to the exclusion of 
modern languages and science, naturally had its influence 
on architects as well as on the general public, and resulted 
in a revived interest in Greek art and the study of Grecian 
architecture. This was encouraged and assisted by the 
researches and publications of Dawkins and Wood, and 
Stuart and Adams. But though in the first quarter of this 
century the antique was the fashion, mere reproduction 
was sufficient for work which was inevitably devoid of life. 
Greek and Roman facades or porticoes were attached to 
modern structures, ancient designs were reproduced irre- 
spective of their suitability to modern requirements— some- 
times effectively, but always incongruously. The British 
Museum, St. Pancras Church, and many of the churches 
with Doric and other classic porticoes, and town halls of 
this period illustrate this. 

After the first twenty years or so, a more intelligent use 
was made of classic forms and details. It wasthen sought 
to give some expression to the specific purpose of each 
building, and some of our architects, following the methods 
of the Renaissance, began to use the borrowed details of 
Greece and Rome asa means to an end, and strove to 
adapt them more intimately to modern wants. Тһе best 
works of Barry, Wvatt, Cockerell, and some others prove 
this. Also the printed works of Stuart and Revett, 
Cockerell and Penrose showed the real meaning of classic 
architecture. It is sufficient for my purpose to name some 
of the most prominent of our classic architects, and their 
works. Amongst them were Decimus Burton, Soane, 
Nash, Wilkins, Basevi, Smirke, Wyatt, Barry, Cockerell, 
Elmes, Pennethorne, Cuthbert-Broderick, Gibson, of many 
of whose buildings we are proud. Ав examples of some of 
these works may be named University College; the Fitz- 
willian® Museum, Cambridge; Bridgewater House; the 
Queen's Mews at Buckingham Palace; the Taylorian 
Institute at Oxford; the Travellers’, Carlton, Reform, апа 
Athenzum Clubs; the Royal Exchange, Regent Street 
Quadrant ; the Royal Institution and High Schools at 
Edinburgh; the St. George's Hall, Liverpool; the Leeds 
Town Hall ; the London University, Burlington Gardens ; 
and our much-maligned National Gallery, which the late 
Lord Leighton said ‘had often been made tbe butt of 
curiously unmerited ridicule. though it is much easier to 
deride than better іё; also the Union Bank, Bishopsgate. 
Such buildings as these show that a distinct revival of 
classic architecture arose in this country during the second 
quarter of the century, and how great an influence classic 
education had upon men's minds, there being no recognised 
national style in which all were constrained by public 
sentiment to work. Іп fact, classic architecture appeared 
to be well set in public estimation with considerable chance 
of becoming the national style. Still, however greatly we 
may admire these works, they are wanting in the real life 
and interest found in the best buildings of any style, 
whether Greek, Roman, Gothic, or Renaissance. In many 
respects they were unsuited to modern conditions and 
environment, and they bear no hint in their sculptured 
adornment of our country's history or life, and are thus 
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poetic, or otherwise. ۳16 also urged a point which seems 
to have been lost sight of in these later years—namely, 
that all architects should learn to draw the human figure, 
and design their own sculpture—at least as to grouping 
and arrangement. His competitive design for the Law 
Courts, if not the best, wascertainly the most monumental 
and notable of the Gothic ones submitted. His work at 
Cardiff for the Marquis of Bute, and in his own house in 
Kensington, in Cork Cathedral and Studley Royal and 
Ripon Churches, shows a genius for the invention of inter- 
esting and beautiful detail in the true medizval spirit that 
no other architect of this age has approached. 

Street's works also are so well known to you all that to 
mention more than one or two would be waste of time. 
He was one of those who saw that ecclesiastical architec- 
ture should meet also the requirements of modern times, 
that large churches should be adapted for congregational 
purposes; and itis instructive to note his endeavours to 
connect a wide nave with a narrow choir—not always 
successfully, as at Bournemouth, where he canted the 
easternmost bays of the nave inwards, causing a pinched 
effect just where an open and spacious area seems to be 
demanded. His works, whether ecclesiastical, public, or 
private, were always interesting from the vigorous per- 
sonality impressed upon them, and this was always 
apparent in his early works, as in the church at Garden 
Street, Westminster, in the later and much more refined 
one at Vassall Road, Kennington, in the house he erected 
for himself at Holmbury St. Mary, the mansion in Cadogan 
Square, and in the Law Courts, which was the last great 
effort of his life. These Law Courts unfortunately seem 
to have given the death-blow to Gothic. It was not the 
fault of the architect so much as that of the building com- 
mittee, who seem to have been determined to have a large 
central hall. Accordingly designs without this feature 
were discarded, notwithstanding that this waste of space, 
useless also as a foyer to the Courts, deprived the building 
—to which an insufficient site had been appropriated—of 
the last chance of obtaining light and air to the corridors. 
The plan of this building may not be all that could be 
desired, but that is hardly the fault of the style of archi- 
tecture, though from this fact it has been argued that 
Gothic is unsuited to modern requirements. ۱ 

Of the other notable figures in this revival of mediaeval 
architecture I will only mention one. All were working 
for the same end, though often on slightly different lines, 
and with varied success as to the quality of their work. 

In referring to the late Mr. Pearson I will only mention 
his last, and, I suppose, his best and most beautiful work 
—namely, Truro Cathedral, and simply to point out what 
was certainly one of the failings in the methods of the 
Gothic revival. Truro is a modern cathedral intended to 
serve modern needs, but it appears to have been designed 
with a view to reproducing а medizval church, whose 
plan was originated to meet requirements of otber ages— 
entirely different from those of to-day. i 

There can be no doubt that for congregational purposes 
in these days, and for worship in which all can join, a 
central tower on piers blocking up the best part of the 
internal area is a sad mistake, and inexcusable unless a par- 
ticular object of our church building is to erect in plan and 
detail medizval structures that in future ages may deceive 
the enquiring archaologist. . This was not the spirit of the 
men of the Italian Renaissance. But it is useless to 
attempt to specify the characteristics or buildings of each 
of the notable men of this Gothic revival period: their 
best works are known to us all. However adversely 
faddism or conceit may criticise many of them, it cannot 
but be felt that they greatly redound to the credit of the 
architects of this period, and also add the greatest interest 
to the history of the architecture of the century. 


(To be continued.) 


Fon nearly مه‎ years Mr. W. Grange bas been town clerk 
of Grimsby, during which its population has grown from 
8,000 to 80,000. Mr. Grange has just been presented 
with the freedom of the borough and his portrait, in 
recognition of his long service to the town. Although in 
his 79th year Mr. Grange is in good health, and still dis- 
charges his duties with regularity. 
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Gothic school seemed to gain an ascendency, which lasted 
until the seventies. There were, however, architects 
practising in botb classic and Gothic, according to the 
taste of their clients. Wilkins practised in both styles, and 
the best work the Italian Barry produced was perhaps our 
Gothic Houses of Parliament. At firsttheearly thirteenth 
and fourteenth century English work was the admiration 
of these Gothic partisans; then Viollet-le-Duc's works 
brought Early French into fashion, as being larger and 
grander in effect. Later on, entire satisfaction not being 
derived from these (they were, I suppose, too simple and 
pure for the complicated environment of our many-sided 
lives), Decorated and Jacobean each had their turn. 
Amongst the works of this Gothic awakening, those of 
Pugin, Scott and Moffat, Pritchard, Paley, Butterfield, 
Street, Burges, Godwin, Pearson, and I may now add the 
name of Sir A. Blomfield, are the most prominent. I can- 
not here name examples ot the works of all these men, and 
the best of them are known, I suppose, to most of us. 

It was in the forties that Pugin built his own house and 
church at Ramsgate, theonly work, I believe, he said he 
ever really enjoyed doing, and this because he was unham- 

ered by a client. A little later he rebuilt Alton Towers 
or the Earl of Shrewsbury, and St. John's Hospital, 
Alton. He also erected or restored some forty or more 
churches and cathedrals, and some twenty conventual and 
a number of domestic buildings. But the work which 
perhaps added most to his fame was the assistance he 
rendered in the working out of the intricate and refined 
details of Sir Charles Barry's sumptuous design for the 
Houses of Parliament. To my mind it is a fine com- 
bination, classical in its symmetry and horizontality, and 
Gothic in its picturesque outline and detail. In many 
respects it is the most notable building erected in England 
during this century, and to many it must be a matter of 
congratulation that our great Houses of Parliament 
should have been designed in a national English style of 


architecture rather than in the more monumental classic. 


At any rate, whatever our views as to style may be, it 
stands as one of the most complete and best buildings of 
modern Europe. 

Of the men of this period, Sir Gilbert Scott stands out 
pre-eminent, not so much, perhaps, on account of any 
very particular individuality or extraordinary excellence 
in his works—though at the time they were extraordinary 
—as from the great part he played in the revival of this 
period, his enthusiastic zeal, and the establishment of 
what one might almost call a school of Gothic architecture 
caused by the enormous number of works carried out by 
him in the erection and restoration of churches and 
cathedrals, and the training of a staff or school of young men 
sufficient for the purposes of his enormous practice. But 
for the overbearing attitude of Lord Palmerston, we 
might have had from Sir Gilbert Scott in the Foreign and 
Colonial Offices a building which would have been as 
grand a success as the Houses of Parliament. 

However critically we may examine at the present day 
the works of these great men, we must always remember 
that the advantages of our time—in easy'travel, access 
to architectural libraries, the multiplicity of illus- 
trated works on all branches of architecture now open to 
us, and the enormous increase during the last fifty years 
of archaeological works—were not experienced by them. 
They were not smothered by learning as we are; they 
had to find out for themselves that which we 
can learn easily from others; and, with more limited 
knowledge than the student of these days ough? to possess, 
they worked energetically and earnestly for the resuscita- 
tion of our indigenous style of architecture. Further, 
however much the methods adopted for the preservation 
of our national monuments may be cavilled at, and criti- 
cism is often captious, had it not been for the men of this 
period, many of these buildings would have been, by this 
time, well on the road to irretrievable ruin. To them, 
therefore, members of this institute, and men who gave 
much time and thought to its working, not only our grati- 
tude, but that of the nation is due. 

In some respects, perhaps, William Burges was the 
most original of the purist school of Gothic architects of 
this revival period, and the most deeply imbued with the 
medieval spirit and the most familiar with its art and 
craftsmanship. He “also insisted that architecture was 
not worthy of the name if it did not tell some tale, historic, 
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TRADE NOTES. 
Д” children, по doubt, тапу of us жеге greatly im. 

pressed by the Crystal Palace, and its immense roof 
of 14 or 15 acresof glass area. Since the re-erection of the 
palace at Sydenham the roof bas not been meddled with 
till the present year, when it was decided,to proceed with 
the work of entirely reglazing it. The centre transept, 
which has a glass area of about two acres, is now nearing 
completion. “The new pieces of glass used measure sr in. 
by 18 in., instead of 49 in. by ro in., and the weight is 26 oz. 
to the square foot, with 32 oz. glass on the crown, instead 
of 16 oz. and 21 oz. In fixing the new glass neither putty 
nor paint has been used, and none will be required in 
maintaining it. The glass rests upon inverted T-iron 
framework covered with lead, which has a mixture of tin, 
and it is fixed with a double webbing of the same: 
process which resists the effects of all kinds of weather, 
allows for expansion, and admits of easy repair where 
necessary. The work is being admirably carried out by 
Messrs. Mellows & Co., of Sheffield. 


Messrs. MELHUISH, of Fetter Lane, Holborn Circus, Е.С, 
the well-known tool, machine, and hardware merchants, 
have just issued an enlarged and revised edition of the 
wood-workers' section of their tool catalogue, which we 
feel sure would interest most of our readers. For in these 
days of technical institutes and workshops almost every: 
one has something to do with the use of tools, and not 
few amongst architectural students, and even architects 
themselves, profess to be in some way or another practical 
workers in wood or metal The catalogue before 1515 
exceedingly well arranged, and comprises as comprehensive 
a list of labour-saving tools, both of English and American 
manufacture, for all grades of wood-workers, builders, and 
incidental trades, as we ever remember to have seen. 
Messrs. Melhuish have added many new lines to their 
stock since the last catalogue was issued, and have further 
increased their business accommodation so as to cope suc: 
cessfully with their ever rapidly growing trade. We may 
mention that tools and appliances for engineering and 
similar classes of mechanical work are contained in 
separate editions of Messrs. Melhuish's extensive catalogue. 


THE ventilation of the new public hall at Pitlochry 
(Messrs. John Bruce & Sons, Dundee, architects), bas 
been carefully carried out by means of Couslands Im: 
proved ** Climax " patent direct-acting louvre ventilators, 
and air inlet tubes, supplied by the Climax Ventilating and 
Heating Company, Limited, 93, Hope Street, Glasgow. 
Tue designation of the firm of Messrs. Н. Parry & Co. 
of Kirton Lindsey, has been changed to Messrs. H. Parry 
& Sons, Limited. The new private limited company thus 
formed consists solely of the members of Mr. H. Parry $ 
family, his eldest son taking the direct management of the 
works under him. Messrs. Parry have now got their new 
works open, and are consequently able to double their 
former output. The hydraulic quality of the firm’s blue 
lias lime is as good as it possibly can be. 


Tue heating of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank, South 
John Street, Liverpool, is to be by Spencer's patent 
“ Ventilo” radiators with electro-patentee and Coppel 
bronze finish, the same being supplied by the sole maker, 
Mr. W. P. Spencer, Crossbank Works, Oldham, and 
145, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Tue new Fever Hospital, Cape Town, is bein ше 
and ventilatedby means of Shorland's patent double-front 
Manchester stoves with descending smoke flues, patent 
Manchester grates, and under-bed ventilators, the an 
being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, o 
Manchester. 


— 


WILLESDEN PAPER. 


ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPE 
WILLESDEN 2-PLY. ` | 
The best Underlining on the Market. Used by leading Architects. 


Willesden Paper & Canvas Works, Willesdan Junction, London, 


JOTTINGS. 


T Newton Abbot Workhouse a new board-room is 

being erected at a cost of £3,850. New receiving 

rooms and tramp cells are also being provided at a cost 
of £1,850. 


۸ MEETING of Falmouth ratepayers, held on the 31st ult., 
decided against the decision of the Corporation to promote 
a Bill in the next session of Parliament to authorise the 
purchase of the waterworks. 


Tue Aberdeen City and District Lunacy Board has paid 
£34,000 for the two estates of Kingseat and Rainnieshill, 
together about 1,500 acres, as a site for a new and en- 
larged lunatic asylum. 


Тнв Sleaford Urban District Council have adopted a plan 
for the disposal of the sewage of the new County Asylum 
at Ranceby at an estimated cost of £960. Towards this 
sum the County Council have consented to contribute 


£ 500. 


Mr. Нввкомвв, R.A., is to be commissioned to paint a 
portrait of Lord Provost M'Grady, Dundee. The portrait 
is to be presented to his lordship by his colleagues in the 
Town Council and other citizens on the occasion of his 
retirement from office. 


Tir committee of the Sunderland Museum and Library 
have received from Mr. Field Stanfield (son of Clarkson 
Stanfield, R.A., who was born at Sunderland), several gifts 
for the library, one of which is an autograph letter from 
Charles Dickens to the painter. 

THE magnificent town house of the late Mr. Walter 
Winans, 15, Kensington Palace Gardens, S.W., says the 
Estates Gazette, has been sold by private treaty to Mr. ۰ 
H. Allhusen, the South African magnate. It was with- 
drawn at £35,000 when recently put up to public auction. 


А STATUE of the Queen, modelled іп hard-burnt terra-cotta, 
resting upon a pedestal about five feet in height, has just 
been placed on the Albert Embankment in front of the 
works of Messrs. Doulton & Co., whose gift it is. The 
statue was designed by Mr. John Broad, and executed by 
Messrs. Doulton & Co. 


A MEETING of the Architectural Association of Ireland was 
held on the 7th inst., Mr. George P. Sheridan, president, in 
thechair. The following gentlemen were elected members 
of the association: Messrs. J. T. Rea, J. Norman Master- 
son, W. H. Ward, and Page L. Dickenson, after which 
Mr. T. E. Hudman delivered a lecture on ** Architectural 
Practice 200 years ago." 


Lorp Коо, of Dunning, laid the foundation-stone of the 
new chapter-house in connection with St. Ninian’s 
Cathedral, Perth, on the 3rd inst. Although the chapter- 
house is one of the most important portions of the scheme 
for the completion of the cathedral, at least an additional 

7,000 will be spent on the vestries, carved oak stalls, 
and structural alterations of the choir. 


A Loca, GOVERNMENT Boarp inquiry was held on the rst 
inst. at the Board schools, Wivenhoe, by Mr. G. W. 
Willcocks, М.І.С.Е., and Mr. H. T. Bulstrode, M.D., in 
reference to an application of the District Council for 
sanction to a loan of £6,050 for works of sewerage and 
sewage disposal. The scheme was explained to the 
inspectors by Mr. H. H. Sands, C.E., of the firm of Sands 
& Walker, civil engineers, Nottingham. 


Tug Bishop of London formally dedicated the new 
mission church and buildings of St. Alban's, Stone- 
bridge Road, South Tottenham, on the 156 inst. The 
new mission church is 104 ft. in length, by 34 ft, wide, 


“with nave, choir, and sacrarium, and has seating 


modation for 350 persons. А parish room and two 
Е аге also provided. Externally, the church is built 
of red brick, "iti Portland stone dressing. The total cost 


has been about £3,000. 
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be allowed sufficiently frequent and en vase 
rest; (b) that the sewage applied to it s! 2 ا‎ the 
as possible, be free from suspended matters ; (с بمب‎ ae 
sewage applied to it should be of as uniform a cha ues 
possible. With regard to the amount of sewage ың *: 
can be purified by a given bed without the latter Eo Б 
overtaxed, prolonged experimental inquiry has n own 
that each bed may safely receive four fillings in the 24 
hours, provided the sewage has undergone the шон 
агу subsidence апа septic preparation in tanks, an 
that the bed is accorded about one day's rest In every 
week. In the event of a bed having been unduly taxed, 
its efficiency is only temporarily impaired, and can be 
restored by a few days' repose, Storm water may also 
be satisfactorily dealt with by means of an accelerated 
bacterial treatment, which can be brought into opera- 
tion as soon as the sewage is sufficiently dilute. 

The series of recommendations with which the report 
concludes sets out in general terms the lines upon which 
the system should be established and worked in Man- 
chester. They consider that 60 acres of double contact 
beds should be provided, and that each acre, being laid 
out in beds of 3:33 ft. depth, with four fillings per 24 hours, 
would be capable of dealing with half a million gallons of 
sewage in round numbers, allowing for one day per week 
rest. Тһе beds should be so constructed as to allow of 
each being used independently. Finally, Messrs. Latham, 
Franklandand Perkin statetheir confident opinion that with 
the system of bacteriological treatment of the sewage of 
Manchester, as detailed in their report, an effluent will be 
produced which will not only conform with the Mersey and 
Irwell standard, but which will also materially improve 
the condition of the Ship Canal. Furthermore, as this 
system does away entirely with the use of chemicals, and 
at the same time to a very large extent reduces the volume 
of the sludge to be dealt with, they point out that much 
of the present expense will be saved by its adoption, and 
this saving may be taken as a material set-off against the 
cost of the construction of the proposed works. This 
extremely valuable report, and the important conclusions 
arrived at as the result of such prolonged and careful 
expert research and experiment, will not only help Man- 
chester to a successful solution of the great and difficult 
problem it has been struggling with for years, but will be 
of inestimable advantage to other communities placed in a 
similarly trying position. Other sewage experts will also 
welcome the report if only as furnishing much valuable 
data for the pursuit of further investigations and experi- 
ments. Í 


FULHAM BATHS COMPETITION. 


حم بس سے aS‏ 


ТЕР competition has been settled Бу the award of Mr. 
F. W. Baggallay, the assessor, as follows :—First 
premium of 150 guineas, H. Dighton Pearson, A.R.I.B.A., 
St. Arbans, Teddington. Second premium, 75 guineas, 
H. Druery, Craigleith, Kenfield Road, Putney. Third 
premium, 50 guineas, T. ۷۷۰ Aldwinckle, r, Victoria Street. 
We understand it is the decision of the authorities to abide 
by the award of the assessor. The cost of the buildings 
is set down at about £ 30,000 
A site some 500 ft. long by about 80 ft. wide is not a very 
easy one to dispose of, especially where you have three or 
four distinct entrances to provide for if possible, Corridors 
400 ft. long are not over pleasant, and the relative values of 
waiting halls, refreshment rooms, separated entrances and 
corridors are not very easy to adjust in a long narrow site. 
It appears in looking over the Fulham Baths plans that 
those which have the best “architectural look" are not 
really foremost in giving the most accommodation in the 
best way. It is evident the winning design has scored by 
fairly filling up the ground area available and by not being 
over-particular about mere architectural effects. It does 
not escape a long corridor to the second-class men's baths, 
but the other corridors are fairly short. Those who have 
authority over these baths appreciate best the points of 
genuine importance in the working. It does not on the 
face of it appear very important that you should sacrifice 
a long area of ground to enable first-class bathers to walk 
a length of about roo ft. out of possible contact with second- 
class bathers after they have already entered at the same 
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NE of the most important reports of recent times upon 
the terribly difficult question of sewage disposal 5 
that which the Manchester Corporation have just received 
from the hands of Mr. Baldwin Latham, Mr. Percy F. 
Frankland, and Mr. W. Perkin, jun., who were appointed 
by the Corporation in May, 1898, to consider the methods 
of disposal as adopted or proposed in Manchester, and also 
to make such conclusions and recommendations as they 
might think suitable under the circumstances. “he 
investigations of these gentlemen have been prolonged and 
exhaustive. They invited suggestions and schemes from 
all sources likely to be of use in their researches, and 
visited numerous places where the best known and most 
possibly practicable systems are in operation. 

Their critical examination of these various systems 
resulted in tbe division of them into three types:— 
(1) Disposal without any purification, by discharge into 
sea, tidal estuary, lakes, rivers, &c. (2) Separation of 
more or less impurity by precipitation, mechanical or 
chemical. The impurity so removed is little more than 
the solid matters in suspension, those in solution, which 
lead to nuisance through subsequent putrefaction, being 
hardly affected by such treatment. (3) Destruction of 
more or less impurity by resolution into simple and 
inoffensive materials. Only in the third operation do they 
consider there to be any purification proper. ۵ 
destruction of impurities," they say, “ may be effected by 
actual combustion at high temperatures ; also by the use 
of certain chemicals ; and, lastly, by theiustrumentality of 
low forms of life (micro-organisms or bacteria). Only the 
latter mode of destruction is within the range of practical 
possibility, and need be further considered, the question of 
cost alone making destruction by chemicals or combustion 
altogether prohibitive. Thus for the destruction of 
impurity—+.e., for the real purification of sewage—there is 
only one practicable means available—viz., the empioy- 
ment of bacteria in some shape or form. In fact, all 
methods of sewage purification actually practised are 
bacterial methods, whether so named or not.” And so the 
question really left for the experts to determine after this 
conclusion was as to the best and most effective way in 
which this bacteriological treatment could be adopted in 
respect to the purification of Manchester sewage. 

Bacterial beds, specialiy prepared from the instructions 
of Messrs. Latham, Frankland, and Perkin themselves, 
served the purpose of a very extended series of experi- 
ments. The description given of the bacterial plant 
used for the conduct of the experiments, including the 
septic system óf Messrs. Cameron, Commin, & Martin, and 
the Roscoe filter system, is very lengthy and elaborate, and 
the statistics given amply prove in very conclusive fashion 
that. the bacterial beds acquire a practicaliy constant 
capacity after being in operation a comparatively short 
time. According to these statistics the coke filter laid 
down under the direction of Sir Henry Roscoe at the end 
of 1895 did not lose a single pint of its cubical capacity 
between the dates of April 26th, 1897, and October 6th last, 
whilst its power of purification enormously increased. Оп 
the former date it was dealing with the sewage at the rate 
ot 752,800 gallons per acre per day, whereas on the latter 
occasion this had risen to 1,004,000 gallons. 

The conclusions arrived at by the experts after their 
long and painstaking investigations are to the effect that 
the bacterial system is the best adapted for the purification 
ofthe sewage of Manchester, and that any doubts that 
may have been entertained at the first as to the possibility 
of purifying a sewage containing much manufacturing 
refuse have been entirely dispelled. For obtaining a high 
degree of efficiency in the bacterial purification of sewage, 
a system of multiple contact is generally necessary. In 
order that a bacterial contact bed may exercise its full 
powers of purification it is necessary—/a) that it should 
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doorway and Paid for entrance at the same ofüce! Still 
the awards indicate that this separation is advisable. 

It does, however, seem desirable that men and women 
should have completely separated entrances as well as 
corridors. There are certainly plans which we like the 
look of better on paper than the first premiated one, but 
we doubt if there is any better in point of economy of 
Space and workable facilities than that placed first by Mr. 
Baggallay. As will be seen from our sketch taken from 
the competition drawing which we give in the adjoining 
column, the general arrangement is very simple, with 
direct access to the various parts, As regards the | 
work of plan-drawing, a competition of equal value 
could hardly have involved less labour in any instance 
we have seen, for the author of the winning design 
only sends one tiny elevation about 2j in. square, 
some very simple sections, and two plans. This is 
quite simple compared with the more elaborate drawings 
illustrating some of the designs. The design placed 
second has quite an elaborate front elevation. No. 37 15 2 

ood architectural effect both in exterior and interior 

sign. No. 26 has a capital elevational treatment, 
No. 2 is amongst the good elevations, and No, 64 is a very 
well considered design with good elevations. This latter 
design has a plan very well laid out. No.2 3 has also good 
points in plan as regards washing establishment, &c. It 
Is obvious that the provision of a corridor of some 5oo ft. 
in length for women IS a fairly serious objection 1n one 
plan, and that in another the assessor was not to be 
beguiled from his wise thoughts by the seductions of a 
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A BELFAST COMPETITION. 

E һауе received the instructions and conditions to be 
issued to intending competitors for the proposed 
assembly hall and central offices for the General Assembly 
at Belfast. Asthe buildings are to cost some £ 30,000, 
and the premiums offered are £ 100, £50, and £25, the 
competition is an important one, and therefore the cop. 
ditions under which it is to be conducted should be care- 
fully noted. Now there are certain essential conditions 
laid down by the Royal Institute of British Architects for 
the satisfactory conduct and settlement of architectural 
competitions, and it would be well for intending com- 
petitors to see how far those prepared for this competition 
are in accord with those prepared under the Institute's 
authority. For instance, we see that nothing is said as to 


we are somewhat surprised at, for the appointment of a 
professional referee has been gradually growing into a 
recognised custom, and architects are beginning to be 
more insistent upon its due recognition by competition 
promoters. Moreover, in the R.I.B.A. suggestions before- 
mentioned the first condition set out is that the FIRST step 
should be,to nominate an architect of established reputation 
as professional assessor, and that his name should be 
published in the original advertisements and instructions. 
This is an omission, therefore, which those having charge 
of the Belfast competition would do well to rectify at 
ence, and so give confidence to those whom it might be 
alvisable to attract to the competition. 

Then again, in connection with the question of pro- 
fessional remuneration it is to be noted that the author of 
the first premiated design, upon full proof being forth- 
coming as to his competency, and that the cost of his design 
will not exceed by گر‎ 1,000, the limit of cost imposed by the 
promoters, is to be appointed architect for the work, and 
will receive five per cent, commission on the builder's 
contract, ѓо cover all architects charges and expenses, and 
the premium will merge in the commission, In the R.LB.A. 
competition conditions it Is expressly stipulated that 
the premium should be paid in addition to the usual 
professional charges for carrying out the work. _It is also 
stipulated that the architect should be paid in accord. 
ance with the R.I.B.A. schedule of charges, and 
according to these charges five per cent. does not 
cover everything, as appareatly the Belfast competition 
conditions indicate. Whether the Belfast people expect 
to get the quantities included in the five per cent. we do 
not know, for nothing is said about that, Anyhow, it is | 
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- perambulator-shed and a fernery ! 


| the possible appointment ofa professional assessor. This 
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Society's buildings, and afterwards the Clarendon Labora- 
tory. They also built the Crown Insurance Office in 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, and a second building for the 
same company in Fleet Street. In Dublin they designed 
and built the beautiful museum in Trinity College, now 
known as the engineering school; and (after Woodward 
died) in about 1858, Mr. Deane designed the Kildare Street 
Club, and had the honour of conducting the Queen and the 
Prince Consort over this building when they visited Ireland 
in 1861. Mr. Deane also designed and carried out several 
important buildings for various Insurance Companies in 
Dublin, and tlie Munster Bank in Dame Street. He was 
also responsible for several private mansions, including 
Portumna Castle for Lord Clanricard, and additions at Kil- 
kenny Castle for the Marquis of Ormond. Не restored St. 
Canice's Cathedral, Kilkenny, and built Tuam Cathedral, 
He was one of the chosen few invited to compete for the 
Law Courts in London. 

In 1872 Mr. Deane apprenticed his eldest son, Thomas 
Manly Deane, to the late William Burgess, A.R.A., and 
after Mr. Deane returned home from his travelling 
studentship in 1878, he took him into partnership, and 
with him built in Dublin the Royal Exchange Insurance 
Co. and Commercial Union Insurance Co.'s buildings, and 
several branch offices throughout Ireland for the Provincial 
and Munster Banks, and much private work. They also 
built the Town Hall, Bray, for the Earl of Meath. The 
extensive buildings for the Church of Ireland Training 
College. The McArthur Hall (Ladies' College) in Belfast, 
and restored Mr. J. L. Naper's fine mansion, Loughcrew, 
Co. Meath, which had been burnt, extensive additions to 
Monaghan and Sligo Asylums, and many other works 
throughout Ireland, and, in Oxford, designed and executed 
the new Physiological Laboratory, and the Anthropological 
Museum. 

Mr. Deane and his son gained, in competition,and erected 
the buildings for the Science and Art Museum, and 
National Library of Ireland, at the cost of about £120,000. 
It was on the occasion of the opening of the former 
buildings in 1890 (which have been illustrated in the 
British Architect), that Mr. Deane received the honour 
of Knighthood at the hands of the Earl of Zetland, the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Since then, Sir Thomas 
Deane & Son built, in connection with these buildings, 
additions to the Natural History Museum, and a lecture 
theatre for the Royal Dublin Society, and only a few 
weeks ago had arranged a contract for about /20,000 
fot a large addition to the National Gallery of Ireland. 

Sit Thomas Deane and his son were invited to compete for 
the Imperial Institute, and also for the completion of South 
Kensington Museum. Their fine design for the former 
with its several domes, and also their able Renaissance 
design for South Kensington, were illustrated in the 
British Architect, and will doubtless be well remembered by 
our readers. Sir Thomas Deane & Son were also among 
those whose names were submitted last year by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects to H.M. Commissioners of 
Works for selection for the new Government Buildings in 
Whitehall and Parliament Street, London. 

Sir Thomas Deane was curator, or superintendent, of 
the National Monuments and Ancient Monuments of Ire- 
land, which office he filled to his death with great skill 
and credit : he was a Royal Hibernian Academician and 
member of the Royal Irish Academy. Mr. Thomas Manly 
Deane, M.A., who has been his father's partner for over 
20 years, and is known as an accomplished architect, will, 
we understand, carry on the business in the future under 
the old title of Sir Thos. W. Deane & Son. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


/ Cromwell Tercentenary was celebrated on Tuesday 

by the unveiling of Mr. Hamo Thornycroft's colossal 
statue, which has been erected on the lawn before the west 
front of Westminster Hall. There wasno ceremony inconnec- 
tion with the unveiling of the statue, the cloths with which 
the statue had been concealed simply being removed early 
in the morning. Тһе lawn upon which the statue stands 
is much below the level of the roadway, but the massive 
pedestal of Portland stone, some 12 ft. high, lifts it well 
into the horizontal line of vision, and has the effect, too, 
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not only contrary to the R.I.B.A. schedule of charges, 
but also to all professional usage. Besides which, all 
travelling and incidental expenses are chargeable to the 
employer, and should not come into the five per cent. 
These two questions of the appointment of a professional 
assessor, and the selected architect's remuneration should 
be further considered by the Belfast people, and intending 
competitors would do well to get some definite information 
about them before entering upon the competition. 

Another point in the conditions which seems to us to 
call for comment is the fact that no perspective views are 
to be permitted. Years ago, when highly coloured dodgy 
“ perspective views" were considered the all-important 
thing to “fetch” a lay committee, and the professional 
assessor, as we now know him, was practically an unknown 
quantity, no doubt perspective views were, indeed, a 

eceitful show. But those days have happily passed 


away, and with a professional assessor generally on hand 


the architect who would if he could finds he can’t. 
And so the methods, as well as the times, have 
changed, and sobriety and truth have become the 
keynote of the general run of perspective views as 
prepared in these later times. “here is now, there- 
fore, no reason for any such abolition rule as that 
set out in the Belfast conditions. We hope, however, tliat 
they may find a design whichis bold and dignified andecclesi- 
astical without the aid of perspectives, but the boldness of 
design which appears in elevation, and so often disappears 
in perspective, will not, of course, disappear from the com- 
mittee's eyes till after the building is up! So it won't 
matter much perhaps, after all! Really we seem to have 
become so clever nowadays that even lay committees 
apparently think they can judge the complete effect of an 
arehitectural design from elevational drawings. By the 
end of the century we shall probably be able to tell what 
a building will look like without the design having been 
drawn at all! And certainly by that time the architect 
who cannot draw a line, or accurately set out the entasis 
of a column or spire, will be the lucky practitioner. He 
will only require to stand before a committee and hold 
forth on the possibilities of his design, to be able to quite 
convince and charm them with its artistic qualities, without 
a line being put оп to paper. He might, perhaps, being a 
crafty arts man, bring with him a little clay model ofa panel 
or finial as an indication of character to make his as- 
surance of the committee's complete confidence in his 
abilities doubly sure. Wireless telegraphy will be a minor 
wonder in those days! 


Er eee 


THE LATE SIR THOMAS N. DEANE. 


E much regret to have to announce the death of Sir 
Thomas Newenham Deane, R.H.A., the senior 
partner of the well-known firm of Dublin architects, Sir 
T. N. Deane & Son, which occurred suddenly on the 8th 
inst. Sir Thomas Deane, whose name was associated 
with the great competitions for the Law Courts, the 
Imperial Institute, and the South Kensington Museum 
completion, was born in Cork on the 15th of June, 1828, 
and was the only son of Sir Thomas Deane, of Dundainon, 
co. Cork, also an architect, and himself the son of an 
architect. Indeed architecture and building appear to have 
run in the family for generations past, for Sir Thomas Deane’s 
great-grandfather was a builder; who left considerable 


roperty in Cork, whilst most of the Deane family had . 


een architects, artists, or builders since the middle of the 
last century, 
_ Sir Thomas Deane was his father’s pupil, and entered 
into partnership with his father, in Cork, about 1849 or 
1850. They associated with them Benjamin Woodward, 
a young man of exceptional talent, and the firm as 
Sir Thomas Deane, Son, and Woodward were architects 
of Cork College. Sir Thomas Deane, the elder, soon 
dropped out of the work, and shortly afterwards Deane & 
ward were premiated in the great competition for 
the War Office buildings, and afterwards were successful 
18 gaining, in competition, the building of Oxford Univer- 
versity Museum, which lead to much work for the 
University, including, among other things, the Curator’s 
house, the new buildings at Christ Church, facing the 
meadows, Sir Benjamin Brodie's house, the Union 
مک‎ a Z 
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of this amount it is proposed to spend £7,000 on the 
building of a new nave, which, as Mr. Turner very properly 
points out, is new work entirely, and may possibly spoil 
the old work altogether. It certainly cannot be called 
restoration work. Ав regards the various works of repair, 
and strictly restorative work, the assurances of those 
responsible for the project may apparently be accepted as 
reassuring, since they declare that “ nothing will be done 
except absolutely necessary reparations and recon. 
structions, with some equally desirable transpositions.” 


Dr. A. S. Murray, F.S.A., will read a paper entitled, 
“ Excavations in Cyprus in 1896," at the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, on Monday evening next, the 20th 
inst. The following is a synopsis of the paper:—The 
district of Salamis. Discovery of tombs of the Mycenzan 
period. Кісі finds of gold, ivory, and bronze objects, 
and pottery. Probable date of the tombs. Description 
ofthe finds. Evidences of advanced artistic skill. Ascrip- 
tion of origin. Ivory carvings. Porcelain drinking 
vessels. Bronze weapons, implements, and utensils, 
Gold ornaments. Gold fibula. Egyptian scarabs. Des- 
cription of the decorative patterns on gold ornaments 
and painted vases. Developments of the spiral pattern. 
e paper will be illustrated by a number of lantern 
slides. 


Mr. R. Eıser Ѕмітн, A.R.1.B.A., has been appointed 
Professor of Architecture at King's College, in succession 
to the late Professor Banister Fletcher, P.R.I.B.A. 


Mr. Chas. E. Gritton, A.M.I.C.E., writes us as follows 
respecting the death of a well-known sanitary engineer, 
who at one time was Mr. Gritton's master, and after- 
wards his professional confrére: — “All who knew 
Mr. W. K. Burton, A.M.I.C.E., Professor of Sanitary 
Engineering at the Imperial College, Tokio, Japan, 
and formerly resident engineer to the old London 
Sanitary Protection Association, will be grieved, as we 
were, to hear of his recent death at a comparatively eatly 
age. He was very well known in London during his resi- 
dence here as a sanitary expert, and scarcely less so as one 
of the cleverest amateur photographers in the country. His 
important works in connection with water supply all over 
Japan will constitute a substantial and lasting memorial to 
his professioual abilities. He was the author ofa compre: 
hensive and valuable book on waterworks, and also of 
absolutely the best guide to photography for amateurs. He 
had a most charming personality, and won for himself 
almost as large a circle of friends in Japan as in this coun- 
try. Mr. Burton's father was well-known as the Scottish 
Histriographer Royal. 


“ ARCHITECTURAL HYGIENE ” is the title of a book written 
and illustrated by Banister Е. Fletcher, A.R.I.B.A., and 
Н. Philips Fletcher, A.R.I.B.A., A. M.I.C.E., consisting 
of a reprint of articles which have appeared in the 
Students’ Column of the Builder. Much that is contained 
in this small book is exceedingly good and useful, but 
alas! it also contains some things which gives ٤ the 
impression that the authors have not had sufficient 
practical experience in sanitary engineering to enable 
them to keep their knowledge up to date. Two instances 
will illustrate what we mean. The antiquated peppet- 
mint test is described, but instead of showing the only 
proper way of applying it, down the ventilating pipe, above 
the roof, the operator is told how promptly to diffuse the 
volatile vapour throughout the house, rendering both his 
so-called test and himself ridiculous. Then, again, the 
grease trap is pronounced necessary in some CASES. 
Everyone not quite و1‎ years behind the times knows that 
it is unnecessary where you have а flushing-rim gully, an 
automatic flash tank, and a water supply ! 


THE Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors held 
their first monthly meeting of the new session on Tuesday 
evening under the presidency of Mr. Joseph Smith. At 
the outset of the proceedings four gentlemen were nomr 
nated for membership, and then, on the motion of Mr. 
Innocent, seconded by Mr. Hadfield, and supported by 
Mr. Fred Fowler, it was resolved to send a letter 0 
sympathy and condolence to the family of the late Mr. 
T. J. Floçkton, who was the first president of the society. 
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of giving additional prominence to the statue by affording 
a clear space on all sides, and ensuring the absence of 
anything to distract the eye. The simple inscription upon 
the monument is— 
OLIVER CROMWELL, 

1599 

1658. 
At the foot of the pedestal has been placed the crouching 
figure of a lion in bronze. Lord Rosebery's splendid 
address on Cromwell at the Queen's Hall on Tuesday 
evening was an admirable tribute to Cromwell's memory. 


Тик Bristol Convalescent Home, which has been erected at 
a cost of about /100,000, as a memorial of the Queen's 
Diamond Jubilee, was formally opened by Her Majesty on 
Wednesday. 


THE new model dwellings erected by the Shoreditch 
Vestry at Hoxton were formally opened by Lord Rosebery 
on Monday afternoon. They occupy what was once one 
of the most insanitary spots in East London, and con- 
stitute the first dwellings of the kind erected by any 
London vestry. There are three blocks of buildings, each 
five storeys high, fronting on Britannia Street and Provost 
Street. They are capable of housing 400 persons in 25 
tenements of two rooms each and so tenements of three 
rooms each. The County Council contributed half the 
expense of acquiring the area, but the cost of erecting the 
dwellings has been borne wholly by the Vestry. The num- 
ber of persons displaced was 533. It is proposed to erect 
a further block at the corner of Nile Street, which will 
accommodate 72 persons; so that the total for whom 
accommodation is provided is 472. The tenements are 
each quite self-contained, and are excellently planned and 
fitted. The electric light is installed, and will be supplied 
at an inclusive cost of 8d. per week for the two-room 
tenements and of 1od. per week for the three.room tene- 
ments. The rents to be charged will be 6s. 6d. and 
8s. 6d. per week respectively. The cost of the buildings 
was £17,222, Which works out at 7j per cubic foot, or 
£41 10s. for each person accommodated; and it is 
estimated that, after allowing for all outgoings, the rents 
will give a return ot about 3j per cent.. Mr. Rowland 
Plumbe was the architect for the dwellings. 


Or course Lord Rosebery improved the occasion, as a 
practical statesman and a one time most distinguished 
member of the London County Council should do, by some 
excellent remarks upon the housing problem in London. 
He could not—how could he ?—tell us anything new as to 
the present phases of the problem, nor had he any remedy 
to suggest which has not been already proposed times 
without number. He told us, what we know only too well, 
that the building of model dwellings in the beart of 
London is not going to solve the problem. Nay, it rather 
intensifies the evil, for if we displace 200 or 300 people 
from an insanitary area, we only provide for rehousing a 
fractional part of that number, and even tbat identical 
fraction may not live long enough to see the dwellings 
provided: "Then it follows also that the dwellings are so 
good—as at Shoreditch—that they attract an altogether 
better class of people. But the Shoreditch Vestry appear 
to have acted with discriminative judgment in their selec- 
tion of tenants, and to have given Shoreditch people the 
first chance. Lord Rosebery's only suggestion by way of 
remedy was that the County Council should have power 
to purchase tracts of land, say in Essex, and create vast 
workmen's suburbs, so to speak. This is an old proposi- 
tion, still it is one which the present greatly increased 
railway facilities render practicable. Iffact it is the only 
reasonable solution of the difficulty, as far as one can 
judge. In the meantime such schemes as that of the 
Shoreditch Vestry might be multiplied with great public 


advantage. 


THe controversy which has been carried on in the Times 
respecting the proposed restoration of Hexham Abbey has 
so far been decidedly in favour of Mr. Thackeray Turner, 
the secretary of the Society for the Protzction of Ancient 
Buildings, whose strong point in argument has been that 
restoration properly so called plays but a small part in the 
restoration committee's scheme. The committee appeal 
for {12,000 on behalf of the restoration of the abbey, and 
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declare the Nightingale Street area, Marylebone, insani- 
tary, and to prepare a scheme for its improvement under 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act. In this case, 
Lord Portman, who is the owner of the property, is 
co-operating with the Council, and will repay to the 
Council the whole of the cost of purchasing the leasehold 
interests in the property. His lordship also intends to bear 
the cost of rehousing on the site. 


How Glasgow has grown during the past 20 years was 
forcibly illustrated in some remarks made by the Lord 
Provost of Glasgow (Sir David Richmond) at a meeting of 
the Glasgow Corporation the other day. The Lord Provost 
incidentally’ mentioned that when he first entered the 
Council in 1879 the area of the city was 6,111 acres; the 
population, 505,000; the valuation of lands and heritages, 
£3,432,112; the municipal constituency, 63,777; and a 
penny per pound on the rates yielded £11,250; whilst at 
the present date the area of the city was 12,688 acres ; the 
population, 747,222 ; the valuation of lands and heritages, 
£4,780,000; the municipal constituency, 108,170; and a 
penny per pound on the rates yielded £18,360. During 
those 20 years the work of the Corporation has increased 
at even a greater ratio than is shown in these figures. New 
departments, such as tramways, electricity, baths and 
wash-houses, municipal buildings, and sewage disposal, 
have been created, and the operations of the older depart- 
ments have grown to an astonishing extent. 


IN regard to municipal enterprise Glasgow is no whit 
behind the great municipalities of England. The Corpora- 
tion during the 20 years above referred to have undertaken 
а large number of most important enterprises, amongst 
which may be specially mentioned the promotion in 
Parliament of important Bills to obtain powers to carry out 
works in connection with the city improvements, tram- 
ways, gas, sewage, and other departments, which 1 
involve an expenditure of two or three millions sterling ; 
the continued development of the tramways of the city 
and the preliminary steps for their conversion from horse 
haulage to electric traction; the opening of the new Toll- 
cross Park and Richmond Park ; the erection and opening 
of the People's Palace on Glasgow Green, and the erection 
of a similar institution in Springburn Park ; the rebuilding 
of the congested areas in the poorer districts under the 
contro] of the City Improvements Department; the 
practical completion of the duplicate aqueduct from Loch 
Katrine; the obtaining of powers for the erection, at an 
estimated cost of a million sterling, of the large new Provan 
Gasworks; the erection of the Port-Dundas and Pollok- 
shaws Road power stations for the Electricity Department, 
and the acquisition of the undertaking of the Kelvinside 
Electricity Company ; the completion of the police station 
at Queen's Park; the erection of the new Central Fire 
Brigade Station ; the opening of the new Glasgow Bridge; 
the extension of the electric lighting of the city ; the erection 
of the Haghill Refuse Despatch Works, &c.; the opening 
of the new sanitary offices in Cochrane Street; the pro- 
viding of additional baths and wash-houses and public 
halls ; the commencement of the Western District Scwage 
Works ; and the inauguration of the Glasgow International 
Exhibition, 1901, «с. 


An important series of fire tests with floors, partitions, 
and doors, took place at the British Fire Pre- 
vention Committee’s Testing Station at Regent's Park 
on Wednesday afternoon. The international character of 
the Committee's work may be seen from the fact that three 
of the tests were by French manufacturers, whilst among 
the few special visitors were Herr Muthesius, the technical 
attache to the German Embassy, and Commandant Welsch, 
of Ghent, representing the Belgian fire authorities. The 
French floor, partitions, and girder coverings, made of a 
material called '* Gypsine," were subjected to tests of an 
hour's duration, the temperatures ranging as high as 1,800 
deg. Fahr., and followed by the application of water, the 
floors, of course, being loaded. Some oak and walnut doors 
were tested for fifty minutes at temperatures up to 2,000 
deg. Fahr. The results of these tests, will be issued in due 
course. The tests, it might be of interest to add, were con- 
ducted according to the usual procedure, Mr. Arthur Cates 
(late Crown Surveyor), and Mr. Gundry (President of the 
District Surveyors’ Association), representing the Council, 
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Afterwards Mr. J. R. Wigfull, A.R.I.B.A., gave a very 
interesting lecture descriptive of * Some old Derbyshire 
Houses." He began by drawing attention to the large 
number of examples of old domestic architecture to be 
found in the close neighbourhood of Sheffield, showing 
traces of a great variety of styles included in the term 
English Renaissance. They were interesting as instances 
of the honest use of local material, and simplicity of treat- 
ment. Much could be learned from these houses, and he 
urged upon students the desirability of measuring and 
sketching the best of them. The lecture was illustrated 
by means of photographs and measured drawings of the 
buildings described, and at the close the lecturer was 
heartily thanked, on the motion of Mr. Hadfield, seconded 
by Mr. Gibbs, and supported by Messrs. F. Fowler, 
Patterson, T. Winder, and others. 


ResPECTING No. 17, Fleet Street (Cardinal Wolsey's 
Palace), the possible preservation of which has recently 
engaged the attention of the General Purposes Committee 
of the London County Council, it appears likely that the 
building will be demolished and rebuilt. At least, so the 
committee were informed, and it was suggested that in 
view of the historic interest attaching to the house, the 
Council should be asked to exercise 115 powers under the 
General Powers Act, 1898, of spending money ia con- 
nection with buildings and places of historic or archi- 
tectural interest, ànd with a view to the preservation of the 
premises to vote a sum of money for the purchase of the 
freehold. After investigating the matter the committee 
find, however, that the proposal would involve an expendi- 
ture of over £26,000, and, after allowing for recoupment 
Бу way of rent, which wou!d be receivable by the Council, 
a charge would be left on the rates of a sum estimated to 
amount to an average of Z115 a year. They do not think 
the Council would be justified in incurring this expenditure, 
and have accordingly decided to take no action in the 
matter. The Council on Tuesday approved the course 
taken by the committee. . 


THE generous donation of £10,000 to the Royal Albert 
Asylum for Idiots at Lancaster by Lord Ashton, its 
president, will prove a most welcome addition to the funds; 
for considerable extensions are being carried out at a cost 
of some £15,000, towards which up to last month only 
some / 4,600 had been received. In addition to the new 
wing which is being built, there are several costly but 
absolutely necessary improvements contemplated by the 
committee. So that in every way Lord Ashton's donation 
is most opportune. 

THE organ case at Westminster Abbey is now complete. 
It will be remembered that about £1,400 was raised at 
the Purcell Bicentenary celebration for the case on the 
north side over Puicell's grave. The south front was 
afterwards added in memory of Mr. A. D. Clarke, the 
munificent donor of the celestial organ ; and now the south 
side has been completed at the expense of the Dean and 
Chapter. 


А soMEWHAT curious mistake occurred recently in the 
submitting of plans for the reconstruction of a certain 
building to the London County Council for their sanction. 
The Council refused their sanction, and it afterwards 
transpired that the Council's sanction. was unnecessary. 
The Council were thereupon asked to pay the legal 
expenses incurred by the applicants, and eventually the 
Council agreed to pay £ 50. 


SIR ARTHUR ARNOLD attempted at Tuesday's meeting 
of the London County Council to obtain a rescission of the 
Council's resolution passed last April sanctioning the 
construction of the new tunnel between Rotherhithe and 
Shadwell. The grounds upon which he brought forward 
the motion were that the financial engagements of the 
Council were already tremendously heavy, and that the 
prospective advantages of the undertaking did not warrant 
the expenditure of so large a sum as the tunnel would cost 
at the present time. Sir Arthur's motion was, however, 
defeated by 74 votes to 41, a result received with cheering. 


AT the same meeting of the Council, it was decided to 
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agreeable frontage to the sea. The old chateau, town 
gate, and extremely interesting old churches offer very 
definite architectural interest in the town, whilst at no 
great distance are charming old chateux at Varengeville 
and Eu, besides the fine old castle at Arques and its re. 
markably fine church. The curious developments of 
Rennissance, intermingled closely with Gothic, work, may 
be studied in the churches of St. Jacques and St. Remy 
at Dieppe, and in the beautiful country church at Arques. 
Nothing more striking in the way of an architectural 
picture could be found than the bit of gorgeous 
Renaissance wall decoration in the church apse, which we 
illustrate. When the sun gleams out on this exquisitively 
refined bit of detail in its massive Gothic setting the effect 
is most brilliant. And perhaps it is this setting and соп. 
trast which prevents that effect of wearisome elaboration 
so often felt іп French Church architecture. The same 
thing is perhaps to be said of the wonderful church at Arques. 
This finely outlined bold tower carries its delicate enrich. 
ments bravely, and even the west end of the church is saved 
from the immense elaboration of its buttresses by the 
simplicity of its main lines. The west front is indeed 
admirable, and the whole church is one of the most in. 
teresting studies to be found. It is when one sees a build. 
ing like this, dating from the r5th to the 16th century, that 
one regrets the arrested development of Renaissance work. 
That all this quaintness and delicacy of detail should have 
ended іп a revival of worn-out classic forms seems quite 
unreasonable ! 
T. RarrLEs Davison. 


FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN FOR PLUMSTEAD 
MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 
BRUNWELL THOMAS, ARCHITECT. 


WE are pleased to be able to give а sketch illustration 
of Mr. Brunwell Thomas's excellent design which secured 
the first place in the Plumstead Municipal Buildings com- 
petition, of which we gave some criticism in our last issue, 
The plans we give will fully illustrate the general scheme. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
۸ MEETING of the Edinburgh Architectural Society 
‚was held оп the 8th inst., when Mr. Robert Wilson, 
architect to the School Board, gave a lecture on the 
“ Planning of Schools." 

Mr. Wilson said that in Scotland it was usual to teach 
the beys and girls together in the same class-room, whilst 
1۵ England the sexes were kept separate. The infants 
usually occupied the ground floor and the juveniles the 
upper floors. Some schools had the central corridor for 
access to the different class-rooms, others the central 
staircase, and others the central hall. An ordinary class- 
room was planned to hold 60 scholars, that being the 
largest number permitted to be taught by one teacher 
according to the rules of the Edinburgh School Board. In 
higber-grade schools а class-room held зо scholars. 
Nine square feet of floor room should be allowed for each 
infant and 10 square feet for each juvenile. The height of 
the ceiling should be r2 ft. at least. Light should be 
admitted from the left side, the next best direction being 
the right ; windows in front of and behind the scholars 
should be avoided. Extra rooms were provided for the 
headmaster and for male and female teachers and pupil 
teachers. The most up-to-date schools possessed metal 
and wood workshops, gymnasiums, swimming baths, 
science class-rooms and laboratories and rooms for cookery, 
sewing and laundry work. Іп schools where books were 
provided, a large stationery room was required. À number 
of the Edinburgh schools were heated by a system of hot 
water or steam pipes. Fresh air was admitted through 
gratings direct from the outside, and the vitiated air, con- 
veyed through ducts to the roof, was extracted by means 
of a fan, driven by steam or gas. The fan might be placed 
in the basement of the building, the vitiated air being 
brought down and thence up a flue to the outside. h 

After the lecture limelight views were exhibited of the 
h including 
those of the Flora Steyenson Schoal, naw being erected 
at Comely Bank. 
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Mr. Edwin O. Sachs (Chairman), and Mr. F. R. Farrow, 
F.R.I.B.A., representing the executive, and Messrs. Max 
Clarke, Ellis Marsland, Charles E. Goad, F. Hamond, and 
Robert Mond, having charge of the tests. 


THERE has just been completed at Davos:Platz a 
funicular railway up to the Schatzalp. It commences at the 
rear of (һе Kurhaus, and is about 2,200 ft. long. Тһе 
force used to propel the cars is electricity, which is 
` generated in the valley near the ісе rink by dynamos 
driven by gas engines (an English patent), the mixture of 
air and gas being exploded not, as is usual, by a Jet of gas, 
but by an electric spark. This is stated to be one of the 
first funiculars in Switzerland to use electricity as a motive 
power. Тһе line isan excellent piece of engineering, and 
many ingenious devices are adopted to ensure safety and 
promote easy and smooth working. The line cost more 
than double the price estimated, the amount expended 
being about half a million francs; and, as the sanction of 
the Federal Government has been sought to increase the 
fares fixed in the original concession, the railway will not 
be fully opened until perhaps December. The line can be 
used, however, by parties sufficient to fill a car—32 persons, 
and the cars are now running daily. 


Tue National Telephone Company may not break up the 
streets for the purpose of laying telephone pipes and 
wires, except when endowed by the Postmaster-General 
with authority to exercise certain powers of construction 
by the Telegraph Acts. So the Postmaster-General has 
informed the Metropolitan Local Government Officers’ 
Association, and he also adds that the fact of the company 
receiving the sanction of the road authority makes no 
difference to the illegality of the proceeding, which 
constitutes a public nuisance, in respect to which the 
company would be liable to legal proceedings. 

Тне London County Council summoned the Wandsworth 
and Putney Gas Company at the South- Western Police 
Court on Tuesday for unlawiully erecting a building 
which was within 20 ft. of the highway. Mr. Daldy 
appeared for the Council, and the gas company were 
represented by Lord Robert Cecil. The point in the case 
was whether the common law overruled the private Acts 
of the company. 'The gas company was incorporated 
under three Acts, in one of which they were specifically 
'! empowered to erect such buildings as they thought fit ” 
on certain land scheduled in tbe Act. Accordingly, they 
had erected a new purifying house on the edge of their 
property. Mr. Daldy argued that despite the private Act 
ће company were in the same position as a private land- 
owner and were amenable to the provisions of the Build- 
ing Act. Lord Robert Cecil contended that the private 
Act gave the company a specific exemption, and cited 
several decided cases, including ** The London and Black- 
wall Railway Company v. the Limehouse Board of 
Works," in support of his contention. "Witnesses were 
called to prove that it was absolutely necessary for the 
supply of gás that the purifiers should be erected. Mr. 
Garrett, in giving his judgment, said he found as a fact 


that the new building was necessary in the sense that the ۰ 


company would be prejudiced in the supply of gas if they 
were not allowed to utilise the whole of their space. He 
was bound by the decided cases quoted by Lord Robert 
Cecil, and he dismissed the summons, and ordered the 
payment of £10 105. costs. 
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DIEPPE & ARQUES. 
SEE RAMBLING SKBTCHES NOS. 1,262-1,263. 


“THOSE who think of Dieppe merely as a stepping-stone 

to the Continent overlook the fact that it has many 
claims on the student of architecture both in itself and its 
surroundings. Of its attractions as a pleasure resort 
opinion will be divided, though to great numbers its casino 
and sea front, with numerous hotels and boarding-houses, 
offer perennial attractions. The ugly tobacco factory and 
the walled-in gardens all along the promenade are great 
eyesores to what might have been a very p'easant and 
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under the plea that it alone was Christian. This mid- 
century Gothic movement began with ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, and extended itself to civil work also. But it failed, 
as did the classic movement, in establishing itself as a 
recognised national method or style, and also for somewhat 
similar reasons. A slavish copyism was engendered by 
reason of the scorn cast by the purists on detail inexact in 
its reproduction. To this school it seemed of more im- 
portance that every portion and detail of a modern Gothic 
building should have its precedent in the Middle Ages than 
that, as a building, it should exactly meet modern needs. 
This arrested individualism and thoughtful adaptation of 
the medizval methods to our complicated modern wants. 
It was ехасПу (with some exceptions) the reverse of the 
principle wbich actuated the sculptor-architects of the 
Italian Renaissance. They adopted antique methods 


and details, and with original ingenyity pressed 
them into subserving their plans, not permitting 
them to dominate the requirements of the time. 


Nevertheless there was in this Gothic movement 
the evidence of life and a distinctive and ardent striving 
after more architectural light and a national general 
style; and this feeling was fostered and kept alive by men 
who were members of this institute. 

England owes much to the men who led our classic and 
Gothic schools, and one cannot but feel that Fergusson's 
severe criticisms on their works are harsh and unjust. 
From his remarks it might be supposed that they used no 
brain power whatever, but simply copied, nor cared to do 
more than copy. Не argues as if it were to be expected 
that a perfect style suitable to all our complex modern life 
could have been attained gt one jump. We know that long 
periods, centuries even, are required for such an evolution. 
He seems to have thought that their first efforts should 
have reached the highest levels. А more reasonable view 
is that the copyism he denounces was but the first step in 
a legitimate process of development. Both by the classic 
and Gothic purists of this country that step was honestly 
taken. In this, the third distinctive period of the century, 
we see architects abandoning purism, and betaking them- 
selves to an eclectic treatment of the two great branches 
of style. May we not hope that along this line a national 
architecture may eventually be reached, at once good in 
an artistic sense, and flexible and useful from a practical 
point of view ? An analogous phase was gone through in 
the early Renaissance. Should this happen, I venture to 
think it will be found that the R.I.B.A. has contributed to 
it in no small degree, for the leaders of the move- 
ments I have indicated were members of our body ; and 
we may justly congratulate ourselves on the steps 
we are taking to foster emulation of such excellent 
examples, for the careful and wide study of the rising 
generation of architects is fostered by it, and their keen 
interest is proved by the splendid results shown in the work 
produced under the incentives offered by this institute in 
the presentation of medals, prizes, and travelling student- 
Emp for design, draughtmanship, and architectural ۰ 
search. 

Personally, I have а strong conviction that the evolu- 
tion of a sound architectural style must be accompanied 
by a development of the neglected art of architectural 
sculpture. At all the best periods of architectural develop- 
ment, the sculptured adornments of the buildings (except 
where religion forbade, as amongst the Mahomedans) told 
their history. Have we, with our enormous empire, 
nothing to record ? Or is it owing to inability, indiffer- 
ence, or parsimony, that our life and history find no place 
in our architecture ? Or does the crushing weight of the 
utilitarian element overwhelm artistic effort ? Our Houses 
of Parliament have some forty or fifty statues of kings, 
&c.; the sculptured subjects suggested in Scott's Foreign 
Offce design and Street's Law Courts wére pruned 
away by the Government. Our huge railway stations and 
commercial and domestic buildings show nothing but 
meaningless ornament. Will our new Public Offices illus- 
tratein any way the growth of Her Imperial Majesty's 
dominions ? Or is the country too poor or indifferent to 
give our sculptors such a chance? Is it not impolitic of a 
Government in these discontented days to discourage the 
development of a craft the highest in art, which elevates 
public spirit, gives employment toa large class of the most 
intelligent workers, and at the same time raises the 
standard of architecture and enhances the glory of a 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS'AT THE 
R.I.B.A.* 


Bv WILLIAM EMERSON. 
(Concluded from page 339). 


INCE the seventies hot enthusiasm for a resuscitation 
of any definite style of Gothic seems to have smouldered 
and died, and to have been succeeded by a period of 
Airtation with pretty well all styles of architecture. 
Byzantine, Moorish, Romanesque, Queen Anne, Dutch, 
French Renaissance, and even Egyptian have each had 
their admirers. The plain and severe, the rococo and 
ugly, the picturesque and grotesque have all been tried— 
all being the result of the study or copyism of debased 
deductions from those original styles which inspired the 
greater classic and Gothic architects of the second and 
third quarters of this century. | 
Тһе study of the purest examples of art or architecture 
must be the best tuition : if we endeavour to emulate the 
debased, our work will be on a still lower grade :— 


Noble souls 
Still find the base is hurtful, and the good 
15 full of glory. 


I have heard of an architect saying he adored drawing a 
piece of impure detail, and another that he delighted in 
designing something that would give a sbock, and I think 
their works prove the truth of their remarks. Such 
sentiments, however, can arise only from an ill-regulated 


. fancy or from a vulgar desire to attract attention, and 


cannot lead to great results. The overloading of detail 
and ornamentation is again another phase of a similar 
feeling. Many of the so-called adornments of modern 
buildings are not only not indispensable, but positively detri- 
mental to the dignity of architecture. Nevertheless, these 
later years have been marked by a keen study and most 
enthusiastic interest in, and desire for, the good and 
beautiful in architecture, with an earnest attention and 
effort to discover the right adaptation of known (and, shall 
I add, sometimes unknown) architectural forms to the 
manifold and complicated requirements of the time. 

In looking back, then, generally at the architectural 
work of the century, what evidence is there of there having 
been, or being, any revival of architecture in any way 
similar to those of past periods? Sir Gilbert Scott once 
said in these rooms, in reference to the earnest enthusiasm 
of the middle of the century for a resuscitation of our 
English Gothic architecture, that no parallel to it had 
occurred since the Italian Renaissance, and I believe he 
was right ; and, further, I believe that we are at the present 
moment in course of an evolution in art that may in time 
result ina uniform national style. And for the following 
reasons :—** During this century there seem to have been 
three fairly distinctive periods. In the first the classic 
style was zealously cultivated ; in the second the resuscita- 
tion of Gothic was passionately preached; in the third 
no one style has predominated, but there has been a rest- 
less searching and craving for something that shall satisfy 
the conditions and requirements of modern life. In 
the first period, though classic teaching led to the study of, 
and desire for, a revival of theantique, it was differentiated 
from the movement in Italy of the fifteenth century by 
so many of our architects subordinating modern require- 
ments to a clothing of ancient examples reproduced for 
the purpose rather than designing in ancient methods with 
an individualistic treatment suitable to the occasion. This 
arrested true progress. It therefore failed in altogether 
impressing the nation with its suitability for English 
nineteenth-century architecture. Nevertheless, there was 
in the movement a zeal for stately and noble work, and it 
was this desire which caused the founding of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects as one means for the attain- 
ment of the end. 

The second period, with its thirst for knowledge and 
culture and facilities for education, certainly evinced a 
similar feeling to that which found expression in the 
Humanists of the fourteenth century in their insistence cn 
scholarship and culture being necessary for the elevation 
of mankind. In their case it was apart from, rather than 
in conjunction with, theological teaching; whilst in this 
century, notwithstanding the broad views and freethinking 
tendencies ofthe age, it has been side by side with a dis- 
tinctive religious awakening, which started and then kept 
alive the interest and desire for a revival of medieval art, 
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says, “ We do not get enough of solitude, with the result 
that our minds are in danger of being vulgarised and of 
being unable to see things in their proper proportion," 
This is exactly what frequently happens to the architect 
of to-day: he does not get enough quiet for meditation. 
Let us hope that next century our architects, with their 
increasing wisdom which will enforce periods of rest for 
reflection and mental recuperation, and with higher cultiva. 
tion which will improve taste, and under wiser auspices 
which, with an imperial spirit, will exercise an enlightened 
control, may develop a true style, sufficient for modem 
requirements and satisfying ۵ ۰ 

Ás this goal cannot be reached by architects working 
on different methods and lines, and competing to outdo 
each other by differences or eccentricities of style, let us 
hope that we may, in a glorious enthusiasm for our art, 
be led to sink personal predilections in a combined effort 
to elucidate some style suited to the twentieth century, 
which, whilst allowing of individualism in the treatment ol 
details, may have a general harmony and at last eventuale 
in a distinctive national architecture, stately, dignified, and 
picturesque; that may enhance the glory of this great 
empire, and be a proof that the British nation is neither 
sordid nor penurious, but that in its highest state oÍ 
civilisation it may prove itself capable of emulating the 
best art history of past ages. 
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ON MARBLE. 
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By W. BRINDLEY. 


N architecture, the word “marble” conveys the idea of a 
stone of more importance than an ordinary building 

material. It is a stone always possessed of some special 
beauty, either in texture or colour, or both, and of sufficient 
hardness to take a polish. The varieties are almost infinite, 
and, numerous as they are, it is rare that any two 
quarries are precisely the same; there is always an individu- 
ality of some sort or other. | 

We have marbles of one uniform colour, as white, black, 
grey, red, yellow, green, and so on ; but in all cases, even ۳ 
whites and blacks, there are differences. The whites of 
Carrara, Italy, vary from those of Greece, Spain, and 
America. The blacks cf Belgium are not the same as 
those of England and Ireland. Тһе serpentines of the 
Lizard, Cornwall, vary from those of Banff, in Scotland, 
and Anglesea, and further vary from those of the Continent 
and America. These variations are not to be wondered 
at, when for a moment we study their origin, and the 
different changes they have gone through as part of the 
earth’s crust. Their ages are equally wide, some Dan, 
comparatively speaking, recent, whilst others are old, an 
some very old. 7 

The white crystalline marbles are now cohclusively 
proved to be nothing more than ordinary sedimentary 
limestone rocks, like our chalk cliffs, or carboniferous 
rocks, which have gone through a process of cooking of 
baking under great pressure, whilst being hermetically 
sealed by overlying rocks, which have kept in the gases 
causing the limestone rock to crystallise andjalter its nature 
to such an extent that rarely any of the fossils are now 
discernible—in short, a new rock is produced. There are 
other whites that have been produced by hot springs 
carrying in solution a large quantity of lime and silica, 
which deposit directly the carbonic acid gas 15 liberat A 
in the atmosphere, often producing 2 rock of the pures 
whiteness, or coloured by any metal that the hot ۲ 
may pass through. dh 

Black marble is a sedimentary limestone coloured by 
carbon, which colour is immediately destroyed by m 
producing the whitest of lime oxide. We get black marbles 
with white veins: these white veins are usually young? 
than the rock itself, being infillings of the cracks produce 
by different causes in the history of the rock. 116% 
remarks about black rocks apply equally to red and yellow 
ones. 
The Breccias, another class of marble, have gone through 
all sorts of nature's changes and disturbances; they ar 
rocks that have been broken into irregular fragments, 0 
been cemented together again by nature, and after that 10 
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country? I learn that Frankfort has lately started a fund 
the income from which is to be spent in the adornment of 
the town with sculpture. This shows the increasing feel- 
ing there is in the cultivated world for such a step. Why 
cannot we do likewise? However, sculpture is a detail of 
refinement and adornment, and, if architects;would suggest 
It properly and wisely, might possibly more often find 
place in our buildings. But aid from sources external to 
architects is needed in other ways if a national architecture 
Is ever to be arrived at. 

. London seems practically in process of rebuilding in 
its main centres, and constant enlargement is taking place 
in the suburbs. Surely steps should be taken to prevent 
our new streets being eyesores instead of improvements, 
and to avoid the repetition of such a medley of incongrui- 
ties and commonplaces as may be found in Shaftesbury 
Avenue and Charing Cross Road. Architectural oppor- 
tunities in these streets were afforded which, under proper 
control, might have had a magnificent result. Surely there 
should be some controlling power to settle the general 
lines, heights, and materials of buildings and style of 
design. That the London County Council has something 
to say as to construction and heights is true; but, their 
purely practical conditions being complied with, any one 
can build according as his own sweet will, taste, or ignor- 
ance may prompt. This cannot be the right method in a 
great empire for the fostering of a national art like archi- 
tecture. | 

Every man who builds in a public street has а duty to 
the public to perform. His building should not endanger 
the safety of the public, but neither should it be a shock 
to their sensibilities. Proper control should render it im- 
possible for us to see such a thing as I noticed the other 
day—a dull red brick Renaissance house on one ‚side of a 
bright glazed teapot-ware pseudo-Gothic building, and a 
stone nondescript erection on the other—all of different 
heights, horizontality, and materials, whilst close by was 
another huge stone fagade with heavy projecting columns 
and pediments, constructed surface ornament, standing 
apparently on nothing but sheets of plate-glass. Сап апу- 
thing be worse? Notwithstanding the modern shopman's 
requirements, architects should resolutely set their faces 
against such hideous uglinesses. In indifferent matters each 
man should have liberty of taste ifthe indulgence thereof 
injures neither himself nor others. Individualism is needed 
in art, but, if the imagination or individuality be only a 
mark of undisciplined self and an offence to art, it is 
positively injurious in its demoralisation of public taste, 
and should be restrained. Were there a Ministry of Fine 
Arts, with a committee of control under a chief whose 
qualifications were not оту political, surely something 
might be done. р | 

Тһе committee who were responsible for the Chicago 
Exhibition—a work which was magnificent in its effect, 
as all who saw it were agreed—was composed of archi- 
tects and sculptors, who were charged with the erection 
and adornment of the numerous palaces. This committee 
settled the general style of buildings to be erected, the 
heights of cornices, floors, &c. ; and each design was sub- 
mitted to the criticism of the whole committee, who passed 
it, or suggested improvements, which the architect was 
forced to consider. The result was grand and stately, 
such as those who did not see it can hardly realise. I 
only mention this to show what can be done by intelligent 
control, and I do not think we are behind our American 
cousins in either intelligence or capacity for design. The 
Ministry of Fine Arts in Paris has such a controlling 
voice in all matters of public works—in the laying out of the 
streets or boulevards, in the erection of public monuments, 
and even in the bridges. In France it is entirely out of 
the power of any one to erect unsightly edifices in pro- 
minent positions to the annoyance of the artistic sense of 
the nation. 

There is another thing that also affects our architectural 
design. We are always, in these days of greedy com- 
petition, in too great a hurry and rush. Art is long, and 
sufficient time for thought and quiet for solitary reflection 
are not afforded the busy architects of the day to properly 
solve the problems set before them. Designs for half a 
millions worth of building have to be prepared, sub- 
mitted, and passed probably in, say, three months, and 
then the unfortunate architect is told that his designs are 
not equalto those of past ages. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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6o ft. high. Although the Romans took over all the Greek 
white quarries, they were not content with this, but opened 
quarries oí choice colour, wherever they could be found, 
and these they worked for monoliths to embellish their 
buildings in Rome and colonial cities. 

The Roman method of quarrying monoliths for shafts 
and architraves was by working them in situ engaged to 
the parent rock, either horizontal or vertical, according to 
the bedding and the solidity of rock. In the Verde Antico 
quarries the upright large semicircular hollows remain 
showing where the great Justinian columns for St. Sophia, 
Constantinople, were got. Sarcophagi were quarried by 
being worked all round engaged to the rock at the bottom, 
they were then wedged off. 

In the old Carystian quarries of Cipollino, there are 
many examples of both finished and unfinished work in 
situ. In опе quarry some two thousand feet up the very 
steep mountain side of “ Oche” on a shelving mass of rock 
overhanging an awful precipice are eight columns, 39 ft. 
long, beautifully wrought, with entasis and top and bottom 
members quite finished and ready to be fixed, probably in 
the portico of a temple like that of Antonius and Faustine 
in the Forum of Rome—one of them is only a few feet off 
the sloping edge of the precipice. How they contemplated 
getting them away is and must, I fear, ever remain a 
mystery. In addition to these finished columns, there are 
several of similar size, partially wrought, engaged to the 
horizontal face of the rock ; other immense masses were 
stept and partly worked for various purposes. 


WHITE MARBLE. 


Roughly speaking, perhaps, three-fourths of the white 
marble used in the world at the present day comes from 
the Carrara district of Italy. The marble mountains ex- 
tend some twelve miles, they consist of mountain peaks 
going up to an altitude of 6,000 ft. The sides of these 
mountains are scored with valleys and ravines which have 
only three outlets—Carrara, Massa, and Seravezza. On 
the sides of these valleys are the different quarries, of 
which there are some 600, “ producing annually about 
200,000 tons." The water coming from these ravines 
turns innumerable sawing mills, which slab annually some 
60,000 tons of marble. The towns are full of workshops 
and studios. The marble businesses support in the 
district some 10,000 people. Any young man who likes 
mountain scenery, with picturesque sketching and archi. 
tecture, cannot find a hunting-ground anywhere to surpass 
this. He will find beautiful Byzantine, medieval, and 
Renaissance work in marble that cannot be surpassed, and 
can rarely be equalled, in Italy. It was the land of the 
Medici, the playground of Michel Angelo and Donatello. 

I believe a young man could spend a month, pay his 
fare from London and back, hotel accommodation, includ- 
ing food and Chiante wine ad libitum, for less than it wou!d 
cost at an English seaside town. He would also pick up 
a little Italian. Nearly all the best statuary of the world 
is quarried at Mont Altissimo, Seravezza, near Carrara. 
Thisis the famous H-marked statuary of commerce, H 
being for Heuraux, the proprietor.. In Italy there are also 
old white quarries near the coast not far from Grosetta, 
between Pisa and Rome. The cathedral of Milan was 
built from quarries above Baveno. 

Spain has several extensive deposits of white marble. 
The best is the one the Moors used at the Alhambra, the 
quarries/of which I visited some years ago; they are at 
Macael, between Lorca and Baza. "There is good quality 
white marble in Traz-os-Montes, Portugal, where an enter- 
prising company ten years ago quarried £ 20,000 worth 
without any prospect of getting the blocks away, and there 
they are now. 

France has white marbles at St. Béats, but there islittle 
demand for them, although there is a considerable duty on 
foreign produce in France. ۱ 

Norway has extensive deposits, but very little of it is 
good. Some was used for ashlar at the Junior Constitu- 
tional Club ; it seems to be standing very well. The finest 
quality is at Velfjord ; it is only about roo ft. ofl very deep 
water for shipping. There is further north a crystalline 
white marble, which is a dolomite. 

The late war of the Greeks and Turks would seem to 
have enriched the Athenians, forthey are pulling down 
their old buildings and erecting lofty Pentelic marble ones 
in their places. They are full of architectural detail, which 
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some cases have gone through a baking process and the 
like. Nearly all our green marbles are earlier rocks that 
have been altered, and in some instances been broken up 
and re-cemented, like Verde Antico. The greens are nearly 
all magnesia, whilst the whites in the same mass are lime ; 
occasionally we get both white and green magnesia in the 
same mass. 

This slight geological introduction will prove to you that, 
as marbles are produced under such varying conditions, 
the quality must be equally various, both in hardness and 
durability. Again, some marbles, like the Purbeck, are 
not much more than tremendously compressed mud and 
fossils, others are only baked compressed clays. When 
used in damp situations, these often go back to their 
original elements, and it further happens that a marble 
that behaves fairly wellin Italy frequently will not stand 
at all with us. And there are marbles that, like building 
stones, have to be placed on their natural bed. 

Most marbles will stand in isolated sbafts, or engaged 
pilasters, but experience shows us that only a very limited 
number used as slabs for wall linings can resist the 
moisture of a newly built wall. The destructive power of 
this moisture, be it hydraulic or chemical, is such that it 
very shortly destroys the face of many marbles; all those 
of a slatey or sedimentary nature face-bedded go directly, 
for instance, the Swiss Cipollino, but if cut across the bed 
stand fairly well. Then again, certain marbles, like 
Purbeck, Emperor's Red, and Verona, which consist 
chiefly of flattish fossil shells, these, when face-bedded on 
damp walls become pitted with small holes, whilst across 
the bed they stand all right ; nearly all this class of fossil 
marble is only obtainable in thin beds, so a large slab has 
to be face-bedded. "These same remarks apply to certain 
red marbles found near Carrara, which are red clays com- 
pressed and baked by the same heat that has produced the 
crystalline whites. When the Greeks used marble in 
architecture it was always treated as an ordinary building 
stone: no attempt was made to save material, everything 
was massive, and the blocks were ground or rubbed 
together until the whole structure was next to homogeneous 
without the aid of mortar or cement. 

Their columns, as you are aware, were built with thick 
drums ; these blocks were worked roughly in the quarries, 
with projecting bosses on the sides, to which, most prob- 
ably, were attached some wooden arms to enable the 
blocks to be revolved forwards and backwards, on the 
wooden centres, until the two faces came together with an 
almost invisible joint. When built the whole column mass 
was skilfully masoned into a pillar with all the Greek sub- 
tlety of diminishing entasis and delicate flutmgs. The 
durability of this work, had it not been for earthquakes 
and the ravages of man, would have been perfect now. 

Those who have not seen the Acropolis of Athens can 
scarcely realise the beauty of this immense marble pile. 
The sublimity of colour is іп harmony with the subtlety of 
form. It is not the cold white marble of Italy, so common 


° with us, but a translucent warm ivory tint, becoming often 


ochre yellow ; this deep colour, which is only suríace, is 
usually attributed to great age, but this is not correct, as is 
proved by the colouring of recent fractures on the Par- 
thenon, and by modern buildings in Athens, a good example 
of which is a high slab plinth round the Royal Palace. 
This marble is already nearly as yellow as the Parthenon. 
The marble contains minute crystals of iron pyrites, the 
decomposition of which yellow ochre colours the marble. 

Jn the Greek temples of Delphi, Sicily, and Pompeii the 
common worked stone was plastered over with a marble- 
like stucco, which is thought to be marble dust with lime 
and albumen. I think now from what I saw recently in 
Greece that it may be white crystalline marble not quite 
burnt through into lime; this I saw being finely crushed 
with rollers by horse power for plaster work. 


EARLY QUARRYING. 


There is no doubt the Greek methods of quarrying 
became the Roman, but it is impossible to imagine that 
the Greek could have quarried better than what we find 
now remaining of Roman work, and this not only in the 
white quarries of Pentelicus, but in the various coloured 
quarries found in many of the Greek islands. These old 
Roman workings you can always tell at a glance by the 
carefully tooled upright face of the rock. I saw lately in 
an old quarry on the island of Scyros an axed face some 
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the catalogue is very extensive, and tool users of all kinds 
both amateur and “in the trade," should procure a list 
Messrs. Nurse specially call attention to two new lines they 
are now selling, viz., the Utica Drop Forge Company's 
pliers, and C. E. Jenning’s saws, which they have tested, 
and satisfied themselves of their sterling quality. The 
demand for their “ Invicta ” planes has increased so large] 
that they have had to put down new machinery, and add 
another workshop so as to endeavour the better to meet 
future demands. Amongst the goods enumerated in the 
catalogue we note a good selection of drawing instruments, 
including some excellent cases of compasses, ruling pens, 
&c. 


Tsg new workhouse infirmary, Sandbach, is being warmed 
and ventilated by meansofShorland's patent double-fronted 
Manchester stoves, with descending smoke flues and 
patent Manchester grates, the same being supplied by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


Tue heating of the new Baptist Chapel, Royton, is to 
be by Spencer’s patent “ Ventilo” radiators, of which 
Mr. W. F. Spencer, Crossbank Works, Oldham ; and 145, 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., is the patentee and 
sole maker. 


THE Board Schools at Masbrough, now in course of erection 
(Mr. ЈЕ, Knight,'architect, Rotherham), are now nearing 
completion. The;ventilation is being made а feature, and has 
been entrusted to Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, ventilating 
engineers, Glasgow, who are supplying Mackay's patent 
ventilators for the carrying out of the work. "This firm 
have also applied their improved system of ventilation to 
the offices of the National Telephone Company, Limited, 
Royal Exchange, Glasgow (Messrs. D. C. Thomson & 
Menzies, architects, Glasgow), new Soldiers' Home, 
Maryhill (Messrs. M. Stark & Rowntree, architects, 
Glasgow). 


THE secretary of the Sanitary Lead Lining and Pipe 
Bending Company, Limited, Cremorne Wharf, Lots 
Road, Chelsea, `S.W., Mr, Edwin С. Hiscox, asks us to 
state (with reference to our article on the companys 
patents and manufacture in our issue of the 2oth. ult.) 
that all their productions are completely covered by 
patents in Great Britain, Belgium, France, Germany, and 
the United States. ·. 


ا 


JOTTINGS. 


THE Hornsey District Council have decided to present 
to the Technical Instruction Committee of the 


Middlesex County Council a freehold site for the erection - 


of a polytechnic institution. Тһе site is close to the free 
library, fire and police-stations at Tottenham Lane. 


А PROPOSAL is made to build an immense iron tower on 
Montmartre Hill, overlooking Paris. The tower is to be 
500 metres high, and an acetylene lamp of 200,000 candle- 
power is to be placed on the top. The Eiffel Tower is only 
300 metres in height. 


Tae Bishop of London has just laid the foundation-stone 
of a new church to be known as St. George's, Waltham 
Cross. The edifice will cost £8,000, and accommodate 
750 persons. Mr. Cutts, of Southampton Street, Strand, 
W.C., is the architect, and Mr. S. J. Scott, of London 
Wall, the builder. 

TAKING a fairly representative section of one of the main 
lines outside of London, costing £40,000 per mile, it is 
Stated in Engineering that 24 per cent. of the cost was due 
to earthworks, 12 per cent. to tunnels, 114 per cent. to 
permanent way, including ballast, and ro per cent. to land 
and compensation, so that here we have in four items 
57% per cent. of the total cost. Viaducts account for 8 per 
cent. more, bridges for و‎ per cent., and culverts and 
drainage 5 per cent. Many other smaller items have, of 
course, to be included, 
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is very well done. The marble is chiefly obtained from 
the south of Athens side of the mountain, near the ancient 
workings. А company is now working the north or Mara- 
thonside. I have examined the different quarries very 
carefully, and am of opinion that they are the same beds as 
the south side, but the famous old cave statuary is not yet 
found. They are extracting large blocks, some of which 
are being used in the safety repairs of the Parthenon. We 
are working blocks of this marble which those interested 
can see. It is considerably harder and more costly to work 
than Carrara. 
(Zo be continued.) 


THE BENSON MEMORIAL AISLE, WEL. 
LINGTON COLLEGE CHAPEL. 


SPECIAL service was held in the Wellington College 
À Chapel on the 5th inst. for the dedication of the new 
aisle which has been added to the chapel as a memorial 
to the late Archbishop of Canterbury. Archbishop Benson 
was the first master of Wellington College, holding the 
position of ** Head" from 1859 to 1873. The building, 
which has cost over کر‎ 3,000, was designed by the late Sir 
Arthur Blomfield, Originally the chapel followed in design 
La Sainte Chapelle, but without the crypt—that is, it 
consisted simply of nave and apse. But about fifteen 
years ago, to accommodate the increasing number of 
scholars, an aisle was added on the north side; and the 
building of the Benson aisle on the south side, therefore, 
besides affording a further and much-needed extension of 
accommodation, completes the symmetry of the structure, 
Like all the buildings of Wellington College, the chapel 
is of red brick, the arches of the nave and the windows 
being in white stone. The new aisle, like the old, is lighted 
on the south by four stained-glass windows, of two lancets, 
the designs of the windows, which were the choice of 
Archbishop Benson, illustrating in series the working of 
the Divine Spirit from Genesis to the later days of the 


iginally lighted the south wall of the chapel. At the 
saat side the new aisle is lighted by a fine wheel window, 
and on the west by a window of four lancets. On the 
exterior of the west wall а tablet has been inlet, bearing 
in relief the archiepiscopal arms, supported by two kneel- 
ing figures, and, in dependence, the arms of Trinity College 
(Cambridge), Wellington, Lincoln, and Truro, the four 
places with which Archbishop Benson's career was 
especially connected. At the south-east corner of the aisle 
space has been left by the architect for a recumbent figure 
of the late archbishop, but before this completion to the 
memorial scheme can be realised more funds are required. 
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TRADE NOTES. 

HE ventilation of the new Nelson Hall and branch 
library, Slockbridge, Edinburgh (Mr. H. R.Taylor, of 
Edinburgh, architect), is being carried out by means of a 
carefully planned system of automatic ventilation, 
Cousland's improved ‘‘Climax " patent natural.exhaust 
ventilators being adopted, supplied by the Climax Ven. 
tilating and Heating Company, Limited, 93, Hope Street, 


Glasgow. 


А FINE new turret clock, with all Lord Grimthorpe's latest 
improvements inserted, has just been erected at the 
Carlisle Cathedral by William Potts & Sons, clock manu- 
facturers, of Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, by orders 
received from the Dean and Chapter. Messrs. Potts have 
also completed a new illuminated turret clock this week at 
Jersey, showing the time on three dials. 

From Messrs. Charles Nurse & Co., Invicta Tool 
Works, Walworth Road, S.E. (and also 144, Bishopsgate 
Street Without, and тоо, Fleet Street, Ludgate Circus), 
we have received the newly published No. 10 edition of 
their illustrated price list of engineers' and joiners' tools 
and machinery. This list, which covers over 300 pages, 
will be found very complete, and it is interesting to note 
that ود‎ pages are occupied with illustrating the various 
kinds of planes, The variety of tools shown and named in 


` Church. The south windows of the aisle are those which 
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resumably lower than the others, and is accepted. Then 
he withdraws his estimate, and someone else does the work 
at a higher price—at a price more approximate to the 
proper figure of cost, no doubt, than that submitted in 
error in the first instance. Now, in what way has the 
building owner sustained real damage ? But for a mistake 
he would not have had the accepted estimate put before 
him at all, yet presumably he would have compelled the 
defendants to have executed the work at a large loss. 
Could such а state of things have апу sort 
of satisfactory result? And we contend, that seeing 
the building owner had not suffered actual loss, it was 
against a proper sense of justice to seek to compel the 
defendants to pay the difference between their estimate 
and tbe price actually paid for the execution of the job. 
The defendants ought to have been careful to avoid the 
blunder, certainly; but that they should be punished 
for it to the direct pecuniary gain of the building owner we 
confess we do not see. 

The law, according to Mr. Justice Bigham, is that a 
signed estimate is a binding contract, and that a mistake 
in the figures cannot be rectified, and the contract must 
stand as a legal document. Still, the practice does obtain 
of tenders being withdrawn from competition after being 
submitted, and we do not think any wise person would 
seek to enforce the carrying out of work at a price which, 
through some mistake or other, had been put in at an 
inordinately low figure. Mistakes will happen some- 
times even in the most carefully-prepared estimates, 
and a certain latitude of reasonable judgment and 
decision in accepting an estimate is just as re- 
quisite as competent, painstaking care in its pre- 
paration. Itisto the profit of no building owner to take 
advantage of a low price given by mistake, and to seek 
to compel the builder to carry out the work for the sum 
estimated. Neither on the other hand does it seem just to 
us to compel the builder to pay for his mistake in the way 
shown in the case decided by Mr. Justice Bigham. À 
mistake of this kind may be made in a slipshod way by a 
slipshod man, in which case the building owner is well out 
of it by the withdrawal or rejection of the estimate, or it 
may be a bona fide error, and then, in our opinion, it is 
manifestly unjust to take advantage of it. 


_ 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


IR J. WOLFE BARRY’S presidential address at the 

opening meeting of the Society of Arts last week is one 
which merits careful study, dealing as it does with one of 
the most difficult of London’s many municipal problems.* 
Thau a regeneration of the present condition of street 
traffic in the central parts of London there seems to be 
scarcely any more urgently necessary reform. Sır 
Wolfe Barry has dealt very exhaustively, if not 
altogether conclusively, with the subject, and whilst 
some of us may not find ourselves able to agree 
with all his ideas for relieving the present congested 
state of the city thoroughfares, we do not think his propo- 
sals are any too large or drastic for the object they have 
іп view. We are constantly increasing the traffic in our 
thoroughfares, and now it is practically impossible to use 
a hansom to any practical advantage in the city at certain 
hours of the day. Sir Wolfe Barry's schemes may be 
called utopian, but nothing short of something utopian 
wil ever do any good for the relief of London's 
congested street traffic. Of course, it will cost a lot 
of money. All large schemes of street improvements 
must do. But it will cost less to set about it now 
than in another thirty or forty years’ time. Besides which, 
as we have so often said, it is necessary to formulate a 
scheme of street improvements on a large scale if they are 
to produce a satisfactory result finally ; the carrying out of 
them may be piecemeal, but they should all form com- 
ponent parts of one large and completed scheme. 


THE first premium of /то in the competition for a new fire 
brigade station for the Bingley Urban District Council has 
been awarded to Mr. William. Rhodes Nunns, of Bingley, 
architect and surveyor, who will have the carrying out of 


* Sir Wolfe Barry's address, with. diagrams, appears in extenso in 
the last issue of the Society of Arts Journal. 
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IS AN ACCEPTED ESTIMATE A BINDING 
. CONTRACT? 


F abuilding owner invites certain contractors to submit 
I an estimate for a job and he accepts one or another of 
such estimates, is the contractor submitting that particular 
estimate bound by it? Supposing after it is accepted the 
author of it informs the building owner he has made a 
mistake, and desires either to withdraw or amend it, what 
then? Well, according to the ruling of Mr. Justice 
Bigham, in a case decided by him in the Queen's Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice, the contractor is 
bound either to carry out the work at the amount stated 
in his estimate, or is liable to the building owners for 
any loss they may suffer in getting another contractor 
to do the job. 

The case which Mr. Justice Bigham had before him was 
a common enough one in the business of estimating. Тһе 
defendant contractors were specifically invited to give a 
tender in competition for additions to certain property. 
No quantities were to be supplied and, of course, the 
building owner made the usual condition that he did not 
bind himself to accept the lowest, or any tender. Subse- 
quently the defendants were supplied with a specification, 
and thereafter they submitted an estimate in the following 
terms :—** Our estimate to carry out the sundry alterations 
to the above premises according to the drawings and 
specifications amounts to the sum of £1,230.” The plaintiff 
wrote a definite acceptance of this estimate the day after 
receiving it, but subsequently the defendants communi- 
cated with the plaintiff stating that they had made an 
error in their calculations and withdrawing the estimate. 
The plaintiff therefore had the work executed by another 
builder, but at a higher price, and he afterwards brought 
the present action to recover the difference in price as 
damages for breach of contract. Тһе question to be de- 
cided was, of course, whether the defendants’ letter giving 
a price for the work, and across which was written the word 
* Estimate," was a complete contract by which they 
could be bound. The defendants' contention was that it 
was not binding, inasmuch as the word ** Estimate " was 
advisedly used in order to avoid a final and binding agree- 
ment, which would have resulted from the use of words 
such as “ we offer to execute the work." Several builders 
gave evidence to show that this distinction was always 
observed in the trade. 

But Mr. Justice Bigham after duly reviewing the 
evidence, said be was clearly of opinion that the letter 
sent by the defendants was an offer to do the work at the 
price named. It had been suggested, remarked his lordship, 
that there was some custom or well-known understanding 
that a letter in this form was not to be treated as an offer. 
There was no such custom, and if there was it was con- 
traty to the law. Both the plaintiff and the defendants, in 
his lordship's opinion, intended these letters to constitute 
a complete contract. It was said that there was no 
complete contract, because in the specification there was ۵ 
blank left as to the time within which the work was 
to be completed. In the ordinary course a subsequent 
agreement would be come to as to the time, but if there 
was no subsequent agreement then the work would have 
to be done in a reasonable time, but the absence of any 
Such subsequent agreement would not have the effect of 
setting aside the already existing contract. Тһе question 
for decision did not in fact depend upon any supposed 
custom of the trade, but on the language of the letters 
which had passed between the two parties. The defendants 
had made a mistake, and they must abide by the conse- 

uences of it. There would be judgment for the plaintiff 
or £250, with costs. 

There are not a few cases where the law comes into 
conflict with common sense, and this seems to be one of 
them. Here was a building owner who wanted estimates 
fora certain work. One of the builders, in estimating, 
makes a mistake, with the consequence that his estimate is 
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building. The object was first noticed in making a cross 
cut with the saw, there being no external evidence what. 
soever on the plank to show the iron was buried in it 
Oxydised fragments of the wood still adhere tightly to the 
iron. The head as found measures four and a half inches 
long, two inches wide, and about half an inch in thickness, 
Amongst the other objects was a portion of the oak casing 
with oak pulley wheels, of a window sash from Ha Y 
Place House, Kent, dated 1604. Тһе Rev. Woodhouse 
exhibited a curious collection of articles, all found recently, 
and close together in the grounds of the rectory at 
Merstham in Surrey. They consisted of Roman pottery 
and coins and the ashes of a Roman burial, mingled with 
bits of swords, iron spearheads, and pottery of medi 
date; also a coin of James I. of the Tun Mint Mr 
Fisher exhibited a moidore dated 1797, one of the last coins 
on which the Kings of England claimed to be Kings of 
France. A paper by Mr. Cann Hughes, M.A., entitled 
“ Notes ot a Ramble in Devon," was read by the hor, 
editorial secretary, the Rev. H. J. D. Astley, 


THE following artists have been elected members of the 
Society of Portrait Painters: Mr. Robert Brough, Mr. 
Harris Brown, Mr. Arthur S. Cope, A.R.A., Mr. A. Neven 
du Mont, Mr. George Henry, and Mr. Richard Jack. 


۸ PORTRAIT of a lady in a white dress, seated, attributed to 
George Romney, was disposed of at Willis's Rooms last week 
by auction for 505 guineas. The picture was much battered, 


THE exhibition of the works submitted annually for com. 
petition for an award of honour by the 13 art schools in 
London forming the Sketch Club was held at South 
Kensington Museum on Saturday evening last, The 
subjects given this year for competition were ‘ Music," 
“Summer Heat,” and “ Watching,” and the judges, 
Messrs. Frampton, A.R.A., S. J. Solomon, A.R.A., and 
David Murray, A.R.A., decided in favour of the South 
Kensington School, whilst highly praising Lambeth. One 
of the most striking sketches under the subject of 
ы; Watching " was entitled “The Last Vigil, May 28th, 
1898 ;" it represented the watch kept beside Mr. 
Gladstone's coffin in Westminster Hall on the eve oÍ his 
burial. Тһе sketches were supplemented by models, 
“ Dancing" being the subject selected, ۱ 


THE second exhibition of the Irish Arts and Crafts Society 
opened on Tuesday in the Royal University Buildings, 
Dublin. In the absence of Lord Cadogan, the ceremony 
was performed by the Lord Mayor, president and founder 
of the society. There is a good collection of Irish laces 
and embroideries and metal work. The specimens of 
Belleek pottery are stated to be very poor, and the 
cabinet-making is without interest ог originality, The great 
feature of the exhibition, however, is the collection of 
hand-made Carpets, made for a Glasgow firm at 
Killybegs, county Donegal. In a separate room the society 
shows a large collection of works from English organisa- 
tions for artistic handicraft, comprising tapestry, pottery, 
metal work, jewellery, and printing. The exhibition will 
remain open for about six weeks, in the course of which a 
series of lectures will be delivered, 


By invitation of the president and council of the Royal 
Society of British Artists, Dr. J. S. Plené, F.S.A., will, at 
four o'clock to-morrow, (Saturday) lecture on “The Rise, 
Progress, and Decay of the Art of Painting in Ancient 


Greece.” Visitors to the galleries in Suffolk Street will be 
invited to remain to the lecture. 


Mn. WALTER Crane, lecturing on Saturday in Lord 
Leighton's studio on <“ The Elements of Linear Expres- 
Sion; Or, the Language of Line,” remarked that Ше 
Subject was divisible into three main parts—symbolic, 
constructive, and graphic expression. Symbolic expres- 
sion, he said, was illustrated by primitive conceptions, 
such as symbols of the elements ; and allusions were made 
to the Egyptian hieroglyphics and the extension of the 
alphabet. ` Constructive expression was exemplified by 
reference to the origin of ornament and its use in architec- 
O certain essential linear systems found 
ature, systems which the constructive, as we 
се, designer notices. . In discussing graphic 


ture; also t 
throughout n 
as the surfa 
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the works at a commission of 5 percent. Mr. Abraham 
Sharp, architect and surveyor, Bradford, is the winner of 


the second premium of ۰ 


THE competition for a new Board school for the Blackpool 
School Board (Revoe Board school) has been decided in 
favour of Messrs. Anderson, Simon & Crawford, architects. 


16, Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 


Mosr Londoners will be glad to know that the demolition 
of the houses on the north side of the Strand at Holy well 
Street is not to be a long delayed work, the Improvement 
Committee having been recommended by the valuer to 
proceed at once with the removal of such property as is 
already in their hands. This opening out of the Strand 
between the churches of St. Mary-le-Strand and St. 
Clement's Dane will be one of the very greatest street im- 


provements effected in London during recent years. 


THE cost of the new London County Council asylum on 
the Horton Manor Estate, Epsom, was originally antici- 
pated to be some £350,000, which ‘amount of expenditure 


was authorised by the County Council in December, 1896. 


Now a supplemental sum of کر‎ 106,130 is asked tor to cover 
the amount spent over and above the £350,000. "The 


excess is largely due, according to the Asylums Com- 


mittee, to the cost of the foundations, which ran into 


something like £55,700. But the asylum has cost more 
than £47,000 more than the Heath Asylum at Bexley, of 
which the one at Epsom was to be a replica, though this 


may be attributed to the more costly foundation work at 
Epsom and the greatly enhanced cost of building. 

THE preservation of the City churches is a laudable object 
enough, but there are cases in which it seems to run to the 
ludicrous. For instance, here is St. Bartholomew’s, Moor 
Lane, which fifty years or so ago stood near the Exchange, 
in fact it was called St. Bartholomew's-by-the- Exchange. 
Then it was moved to make way for the Sun Fire Office, 
and the stones being all duly numbered, the edifice was 
carefully re-erected in Moor Lane. Now, the congregation 
having fallen off considerably, it is proposed to move it 
out to the suburbs, and rebuild it once more on the old 
lines. Thus identically the same church will have stood 
on three different sites. Ав the parish St. Bartholomew’s 
was intended to serve is to be united with St. Giles's, 
Cripplegate, the reason for the rebuilding of St. Bartholo- 
mew's in the suburbs is not very apparent. 


Tue Three Towns branch of the Devon and Exeter Archi- 
tectural Society held their first meeting of the session 
on the 15th inst., when the new president, Mr. H. G. Luff, 
A. R.I.B.A., gave the inaugural address. In the course of 
his remarks he strongly urged the need for registration as 
a protective measure for the properly educated and 
qualified architect. Several speakers, including Mr. 
Charles King, Mr. Parker and Mr. W. H. May, supported 
the president in his arguments, 

Tue annual meeting of the Glasgow Archzological Society 
was held on Friday evening last, Mr. J. T. T. Brown, pre- 
siding. The annual report, which showed that Ig new 
members had been added during the year, and that the 
finances were in a satisfactory condition, was adopted. 
The Rev. Professor Cooper read a paper on “ A Corner in 
Kent,” in which he described the ecclesiological features 
of Rochester and the surrounding district, and Professor 
Young exhibited and described a Papal bull of Nicholas V., 
discovered in a ditch near the cathedral. Dr. J. O. 
Mitchell, Rev. Principal Story, and Mr. George Neilson, 
have been reappointed vice-presidents of the society, and 
Mr. J. D. Duncan and Mr. W. G. Black, hon. secretaries, 


AT a meeting of the British Archzological Association 
held on the ı5th inst., Mr. Thomas Blashill, J.P., in the 
chair, Mr. A. O. Collard exhibited several interesting 
objects recently discovered, and read some notes descrin- 
tive of them. One of the most curious was the iron point 
of a broken spear head found in August last embedded in 
an inch plank of Honduras mahogany by one of the 
emp'oyess of Messis, Tims & Sons, boatbuilders, of 
Staines. The plank was two feet wide and twenty-eight 
long, one of a log already sawn up for use by them in boat- 
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who was the first intermediate scholar to receive a senior 
scholarship, has completed a distinguished career at the 
Central Technical College, having obtained the Siemens 
medal with a greater total of marks than had ever before 
been obtained by a student of the college. Miss E. 
Humphreys, who is studying with the aid of a senior 
scholarship at Zurich, has been appointed private assistant 
to Dr. Werner, a special distinction which has never before 
been gained by a lady student. Albert Howard, who has 
held a senior scholarship at Cambridge and took a high 
place in the Natural Science Tripos, has been appointed 
lecturer in agricultural science in Barbados and assistant 
to the Imperial Commissioner of Agriculture for the West 
Indies. Art scholarships have been awarded to two deaf 
and dumb students recommended by the School Board. 
These students are working at the Camberwell School of 
Arts and Crafts, one as a wood carver, the other as an art 
metal worker, and both are reported upon favourably by 
the headmaster. The classes at the Central School of Arts 
and Crafts and the Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts 
have reopened with a still further increase in their num- 
bers. The Shoreditch Technical Institute was opened in 
October, and already more than 300 individual students 
have joined the classes. 


Tue London Technical Education Board have allocated 
£2,500 for the maintenance of a Faculty of Commerce, 
and the same amount for a Faculty of Engineering, at 
London University, the commissioners of the university 
having agreed to create the faculties. 


Mr. MARCONI on leaving New York on board the “St. Paul " 
cabled to the office of his company in London that he 
would speak to the Needles from the steamship “ St. Paul” 
on their arrival in English waters. Messrs. Jameson 
Davies and S. Flood Page were deputed to speak with the 
“ St. Paul" from the Needles, and the latter gentleman 
gives an interesting account of the experiment the result 
of which was that at 2.45 p.m., on Wednesday, the 15th 
inst., after several hours' expectant waiting their bell rang. 
“Is that you, ‘St. Paul’? " “Yes.” “ Where are you?" 
“ Sixty-six nautical miles away.” Immediately the success 
of the experiment was cabled to London, New York, and 
Paris. Mr. Flood Page thus comments on the result :— 
“This striking practical proof of the indisputable commer- 
cial value of Mr. Marconi's system is of very great interest 
to all maritime nations, and to ourselves most of all, inas- 
much as out of the 26,000,000 tonnage of the ships of the 
entire world the United Kingdom and our colonies own more 
than half. The installation of the Marconi apparatus on 
steamers, ships, lighthouses, lightships, with land stations 
along allcoast lines will not only help commerce, but 
will add most materially to the security of ocean travel, 
By its means millions of pounds and [thousands of lives 
will be saved. Its value on land, in war, will soon be 
ascertained in South Africa, whilst as to the Navy it is 
an absolute necessity." 


Tue Egypt Exploration Fund appears to bein a thoroughly 


satisfactory condition, according to the statements made 
at the general meeting held on the roth inst. The dis- 
bursements, it is true, showed an excess of £ 366, but this 
deficit was due not to a falling off in the subscriptions but 
to an extension of operations. Тһе excavations at Deir- 
el-Bahari, Mr. D. G. Hogarth informed the meeting, were 
approaching completion. The great object on which 
Professor Petrie was always insisting, he said, was to 
resist the ever-growing process of destruction. The dis- 
соуету of papyri was an enormous help to civilisation, and 
when Mr. Grenfell's book appeared it would be possible to 
attach its name to the remains of every Graco- Roman 
town. Mr. J. S. Cotton, the secretary, reported that 
Professor Petrie hoped soon to be able to go to Abydos, 
the concession of which had been granted to him, and 
where he would probably find work for several years. 
Funds were badly wanted to carry out the programme of 
publication and of further accumulation of material. In 
the Gr&co-Roman branch Mr. Grenfell and Mr. A. S. 
Hunt had spent three months in the F ayum and brought 
home a fair number of Greek papyri. One thousand copies 
of the Oxyrhynchus papyri had been disposed of, They 
had in hand Professor Petrie's “ Dendereh ” and the fourth 
part of M. Naville's ** Deir-el-Bahari.” 


Ф 


expression, Мг. Crane pointed out the meaning associated 
with certain forms and deviations of line, as well as its 
power in the hands of individual artists of expressing facts 
of form and textures, as well as suggesting thought and 
emotion. Mr. Crane practically and usefully illustrated 
his remarks by making charcoal drawings, and by the 
exhibition of drawings and prints. 


Hutt at present has the unenviable distinction of suffer- 
ing from a very serious outbreak of smallpox. Since 
March last there have been no less than 475 cases and 61 
deaths. The accommodation for such an outbreak is most 
inadequate. Years ago we pointed out the serious neces- 
sity for Hull, being a seaport, providing plenty of hospital 
accommodation for infectious diseases; but the new hos- 
pital is only in the process of erection, one block alone 
being completed and occupied. When the three other 
blocks (one nearly finished, another in progress, and the 
fourth yet to be begun) are completed, there will be 
accommodation for between 250 and зоо patients іп an 
emergency, which is not one too many for an important 
seaport like Hull. 


Tuar the Health Sub-Committee of the Hull Corporation 
should have decided to suppress all information respecting 
the progress of the smallpox outbreak is a line of policy 
that scarcely commends itself to the general intelligence. 
The seriousness of the present position of affairs cannot be 
reckoned as a good argument for keeping the public and 
the members of the Corporation in the dark as to the 
progress of affairs, but rather the reverse. In spite of the 
secrecy, however, it has been ascertained that 147 persons 
were admitted to hospital between the rrth and roth inst. 


WE are pleased to see that the London County Council 
have decided to seek for Parliamentary powers to enable 
burial authorities to establish and maintain places for 
cremation in the county of London. This is a most desir- 
able object in the interests of public sanitation. 


CREMATION in Manchester seems to flourish. Eight 
cremations took place at the crematorium during one week 
in October, and the directors are now contemplating the 
erection of an additional furnace. 


Tue undertakers’ business at Newark, a town of over 
15,000 inhabitants, was at a complete standstill from 
October 31st to November 14th, on which latter date one 
death, that of an infant, was registered. The morality rate 
is the lowest on record for the borough. 


Dr. F. H. Tristram, the Chancellor of the Diocese of 
London, sat in the Wellington Chapel of St. Paul's 
Cathedral on Tuesday, at a special Consistory Court, for 
the purpose of hearing and determining upon an applica- 
tion for a faculty empowering the vicar and churchwardens 
of the Church of St. Mary, in the parish of St. George's- 
in-the-East, to carry out certain alterations to the church. 
The chancellor, after hearing evidence, said the Court 
was not prepared in cases of small churches to grant 
faculties for the erection of side chapels unless a special 
reason was shown. In the present case it had been shown 
that there was 2 special reason—that of the interruption 
of service by the traffic. The Court would, therefore, 
direct a faculty to issue. 


We are informed that the Education Department has 
approved of the local examinations held by the Examina- 
tions Board of the National Union of Teachers as qualifying 
successful candidates to sit for the diploma of sanitary 
inspector. Holders of the diploma, the examinations for 
which are under the supervision of the Sanitary Inspectors 
Examination Board, are eligible for appointment as 


N inspectors under the Public Health Act (London), 
1801. 


Tue quarterly report of the Technical Education Board 
of the London County Council states that the entries for 
Junior county scholarships have been more numerous than 
in any previous year, the figures being 2,227 for the spring 
examination and 1,683 for the autumn examination, giving 
a grand total of 3,910. Several of the Board's senior 
scholars have achieved considerable success. Е. Е, Whittle, 


EN 
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THE following resolution has been adopted by the execu. 
tive of the Land Nationalisation Society :—' That the 
grave and rapidly increasing evil of overcrowding in the 
county of London makes it convincingly clear that the 
existing London area is insufficient for the housing need; 
of the immense metropolitan population, and renders it 
imperatively necessary that the cheaper land on the out. 
skirts should be developed for building purposes. To this 
end we urge that land should be separately rated at its 
true value, and that the London County Council should be 
empowered to compulsorily acquire all the land it needs 
for its housing schemes at a ү based upon the valua. 
tion as it will then stand in the rate-book. And, further, 
we desire to express our strong conviction that beyond 
this there are at least three things which are vital to any 
satisfactory solution of the overcrowding problem, namely: 
(1) The abandonment of the policy of paying enormous 
compensation for slums which ought to be destroyed with. 
out compensation; (2) more vigorous treatment of the 
cheap transit question ; (3) the decentralisation of indus. 
tries, many of which could be conducted better in the 
country than in the town." 


Eom 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES 
By CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.LC.E. 


Hansom 1s As Hansom 6۰ 


Wo that has had a new silk hat telescoped, or the 
V bridge of his nose nearly broken, will not thank our 
contemporary, Science Siftings, for pointing out the need for 
an improvement іп hansom cabs? “А window is needed 
that will be controllable by the fare or his driver, at the 
pleasure of either.” The Star gives a funny picture 
this week showing two war correspondents on one horse, 
each desiring to go a different way! It should supple 
ment this by another showing cabby and fare having 
a difference of opinion about the new window, one trying 
to “ control” it open, the other shut! 


PERSEVERANCE REWARDED. 


At the recent commemorative meeting of the mining and 
metallurgical section of the Franklin Institute, Mr. John 
Fritz, the American steelmaker, gave some particulars ol 
the first attempts to roll rails in the U.S.A. The manu. 
facture was commenced in 1844, but little improvement was 
made up to 1856 either in methods or machinery, except 
the introduction ofa rail-straightening machine, which took 
the place of a man skilled in the use of а €o-lb. hammer. 
When he (the striking expert) required a rese, or time to get 
sober, the works had to await his pleasure! Up to 18578 
two-high train of rolls was used, the pile being passe 
back over the top roll, wasting time and heat. Again, لا‎ 
cracks occurred, the rails being always rolled in the one 
direction, the evils were aggravated, and it was no 
uncommon thing for a flange to tear ой the 
whole length of a rail, and wind itself round 
the roll. The iron was bad in quality, and Mr. 
Fritz stated that but for a liberal use of putty, oxide, 
and iron, and the absence of inspection, very few rails 
would have been shipped. In the end he determined to 
build a three-high roll, but the company were aghast at 
such a departure from precedent, and told him to 
build the new rolls on the old system. This determined 
Mr. Fritz to take matters on his own shoulders, 
and build proper rolls. When the patterns were 
were well advanced, the president of the company visit : 
the works, and finding what was being done, brought wit 
him on his next hurried visit a legal injunction to stop the 
wasting of money on such an experiment! Fortunate y, 
Mr. Fritz was able to convince him of the value of the 
proposal. The rolls were built, and an experimental гш 
made, perfect rails being produced ; but—that very © 
the works were destroyed by fire. Kind people natur 1 
concluded that the new machine had failed, and suggest ۱ 
that the conflagration was arranged to hide the fact: 
Within a month a fresh start was made, and 30,000 tons 
of rails were rolled without a hitch, thus ensuring the finan- 
cial success of the Cambria Iron Company. 


AN interesting paper, prepared by Professor Flinders 
Petrie, was afterwards read by the secretary, in which he 
gave an account of the work carried out during the past 
winter. Altogether about 1,250 graves of the prehistoric 
age, and about as many historic graves—mainly about the 
XIIth dynasty—were opened and recorded. All this, the 
professor pointed out, had greatly advanced the historical 
reduction of prehistoric chaos into orderly sequence. The 
cemeteries of the VIth-XIIth dynasties had given us the 
history of alabaster vases and of beads. The cemeteries 
of the XIIIth-XVIIth dynasties had shown the develop- 
ment of pottery, as yet unknown, and splendid dated 
examples of XIVth dynasty copper work, which fix the 
forms of daggers and axes. Ап entirely fresh invasion of 
Egypt by Libyans at the close of the XIIth dynasty had 
been traced ; several kinds of objects known before, but 
without dates, had taken their historical position, and we 
had a sample of the civilisation of the Libyan tribes at 
about 2000 B.c. And coming down to Roman times they 
had found the continuance of a longer and fuller alphabet 
of Asia Minor, in an inscription scratched by a Roman 
legionary at the camp of Diospolis. The material results 
were also satisfactory. The Cairo museum was richer by 
a splendid dagger with silver rosettes, bearing the very 
rare name of Suazenra, a king of the XIVth dynasty ; and 
some other fine objects were also claimed there. In 
England had been shown a long series of objects which 
were now mainly divided between America and the 
colonies, and the finest portrait head known of Roman 
times was now in the British Museum. 


KILLARNEY was put up for sale by auction at the Antient 
Concert Rooms, Dublin, on Tuesday. The bidding com- 
menced at £35,000, after a vain attempt by the auctioneer 
to make a start at /80,000, £75,000, /70,000, and /65,000; 
but the bidding got no further than گر‎ 50,000, and the pro- 
perty was bought in at £57,000. The sum of £50,000 
seems a low figure for such a handsome property, which 
comprises 14,000 acres of freehold, a fine house built of cut 
stone at a cost of Z 30,000, to say nothing of the lakes, the 
tolls for seeing which are said to amount to not less than 
£1,000 a year. Тһе property is now on sale by private 
treaty. 

MEMBERS of the Institution of Electrical Engineers gathered 
in large numbers in the hall of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, Great George Street, on the occasion of 
the opening of the new session on Friday evening last. 
Mr. F. W. Swan, the retiring president, distributed the 
premiums presented for papers read during the session of 
1898-99. Amongst the recipients were Professor Oliver 
Lodge, M.I.E.E., who shared with Signor Marconi the two 
Fahie Premiums for papers on space and wireless tele- 
graphy. Mrs. H. Ayrton, the only lady member of the 
institution, was also the recipient of an extra premium for 
her paper on “Тһе Hissing of the Electric Arc.” The 
retiring president then introduced Professor Silvanus P. 
Thompson, D.Sc., F.R.S., the new president, who delivered 
an address in which he dealt in an interesting manner with 
some present tendencies in electrical engineering. He 
pointed out that in the public distribution of electric energy 
a revolution was being effected. Ten years ago a distribu- 
tion at six miles from the generating station was looked 
upon askance by many engineers ; to-day it was recognised 
that the secret of economical work was to generate on a 
large scale and distribute over large areas at an appro- 
priately high voltage. The great superiority of alternating 
currents for motive power and all long-distance work was 
becoming more apparent every day, though the continuous 
current, of course, remained the only species admissible for 
electrolytic work with all its rapidly growing applications 
in the chemical industries. The application of electric 
power to street railways had been an accomplished fact for 
ten years ín America, but it might surprise many who 
thought England behindhand in this respect to learn that, 
whilst the total subscribed capital invested in this country 
in 1899 for public electric supply was about £1 7,800,000, 
no less than 20,800,000, was already invested in electric 
traction. As to electric tramways, Professor Thompson 
said the problem of the hour was the equipment of busy 
theroughfares in which overhead wires were inadmissible, 
and in discussing the available alternatives he pointed out 
the advantages of a surface-contact system. 
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WHAT LYDDITE ۰ 
It is generally known, says the Lancet, that this high 
explosive consists of picric acid{compressed into the smallest 
bulk by fusion. Picric acid is made by acting upon 
carbolic acid with nitric acid. 


Y ss‏ ت 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEWSPAPER OFFICES. 
DESIGN BY EDMUND WIMPERIS AND H. S. EAST. 


TR original and clever design was exhibited at the 

Royal Academy this year. Itis satisfactory to find 
architects able to extricate themselves sufficiently from 
the toils of precedent to do work of this kind. And it is 
worth noting that this is not done at the sacrifice of good 
proportion, breadth, or “ keeping " as regards style. When 
originality is obtained at the cost of nearly all the cardinal 
necessities of good architecture, it is seldom worth having ; 
and as far as we have observed, originality in the latest 
modern efforts is too often associated with affectation and 
neglect of the chief values of good design. А permanent 
mosaic decoration forms a good feature of the design we 


illustrate. 


TOWERS AT DIEPPE. 
(See Rambling Sketches, No. 1264.) 


Tuese indicate some of the points of architectural interest 
at Dieppe. A trip to Dieppe by the fast boats of the 
London and Brighton Railway is one of the pleasantest 
excursions which may be taken at little outlay of time, or 
money, from London. Beyond the two fine churches of 
SS. Rémy and Jacques there is not much in Dieppe itself, 
but it forms a starting-point for many very interesting 
excursions within 20 miles' distance. 


NEW BUILDINGS, MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
BASIL CHAMPNEYS, ARCHITECT. 


This admirable instance of modern Gothic design will 
shortly be an accomplished fact at Manchester. The 
building is designed to айога library and vestry occom- 
modation, which at present is located in the Jesus chapel. 


EXCAVATIONS IN CYPRUS IN 1806. 


R. А. S. MURRAY, F.S.A., read a paper at the 

Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday 

evening last, dealing with the excavations in Cyprus in 
1896. 

Dr. Murray opened his paper with a description of the 
site of the excavations. The district is best known to 
classical students from the extensive ruins of the Grzco- 
Roman city of Salamis, which lie along the seashore. It 
had been thought that the lower strata contained remains 
of a much older settlement, which would confirm the 
tradition that a band of Greeks returning from the war of 
Troy had settled there and built a city, naming it after their 
native island of Salamis, but no such remains were found. 
More inland, however, were several underground tombs, 
of construction peculiar to the Mycenaan age—such 
remains as might be expected of the original Greek 
colonists. As the settlers would have kept to the coast, 
the present inland situation of the remains was explained 
by the fact that an extensive tract of marshy land, through 
which the river Pedixos flows, had once been a fine bay, 
at the head of which, on a rocky slope, the Greek colony 
was established. Between this slope and the river, when 
Dr. Murray's party arrived, was a stretch of tilled fields, 
worked by the pcople of a neighbouring village. On the 
face of the fields there was no sign whatever of ancient 
civilisation. 

An accident led to important discoveries. An ox in iis 
ploughing put its foot intoa hole. Atnight the ploughman 
returned to the spot and found underneath a fine tomb of 
the Mycenzan period. The secret leaking out, Dr. Murray, 
who was just then starting for Cyprus, decided on further 
investigation, which resulted in the discovery of about 0 
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INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 


This well known body is doing good work. A most inter- 
esting discussion recently followed the reading of a paper 
on “ Che incrustation of pipes at Torquay Waterworks.” 
Mr. Edward M. Eaton said “ he had found painting pipes 
to be more efficient in checking tubercular corrosion than 
the ordinary process of coating, but it was expensive." 
Where “ Carbonizing Coating" is used, it is cheap іп 
the end. To-day Lord Charles Beresford delivers an 
address on “ Openings for English Engineers in China." 


LoNDoN WATER. 


The L.C.C. publish the following figures showing the 
flow of the Thames at Teddington, in gallons :— 


June. Jury. AuGUST. SEPTEMBER. 


daily flow, taken 
over a period of 
16 years prior to 


ДЕН = | m 
Average natural | 


1899 T .. | 682,800,000 ۱ 547,400,000 | 488,000,000 | 505,000,000 
Natural daily 


flow, 1898 549,000,000 | 315,800,000 270,400,000 212,100,000 
Natural daily | | 
flow, 1899 e» | 368,700,003 | 298,100,000 | 229, 300,000 | 272,300,000 


The October flow is believed to have been one of the 
lowest on record for that month. The average quantities 
of water daily extracted from the river were as follow, in 
allons :—In 1898: June, 120,000,000 : July, 129,700,000; 
August, 148,500,000; and September, 143,100,000. 


COLLAPSIBLE Boats, 


The inventor, the Rev. Edward Lyon Berthon, late vicar 
of Romsey, passed away last month after a few days' illness, 
at the age of 86. I well remember disporting on the 
Thames at Windsor years ago in one of these wobbling, 
somewhat unmanageable, but distinctly useful craft ! 


Poor WIRES ! 


The cities of Moscow and St. Petersburg have been 
directly connected by means of a telephone line. Those 
familiar with the Russian language will sympathise ! 


CITY CHANGES. 


This week the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs have been 
entertained at dinner by the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers. Replying to the toast ofthe “ Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs," Alderman Newton hinted at great City develop- 
ments. He said the “ Bridge House Estate ” may at any 
time in the near future consider the propriety of making a 
very large expenditure on the Thames bridges. They are 
in a position to consider the question of altering the 
approaches and gradients of Southwark Bridge, of widen- 
ing London Bridge, and of building an entirely new bridge 
across the river, and all this without the cost of a penny 
to the ordinary ratepayer. And yet some people abuse the 
old City Companies ! 

A FIGHTING ۰ 


According to Science Siftings, which gives a sketch of the 
automobile, Major Davidson is testing such a machine as 
to its fitness for war. If it will bear the test of long-dis- 
tance runs over all kinds of roads, he believes its practical 
value will be established. It has a strong, light three- 
wheeled carriage mounting an automatic Colt gun, capable 
of firing 460 shots a minute, warranted to kill at two miles. 
It carries four men, has a 6-horse-power gasoline motor, 
solid rubber tyres, and the Colt can be discharged when 
travelling at зо miles an hour towards the foe. An appara- 
tus is also carried by which the motor war chariot can 


“ has the power of pulling itself up by its own boot straps, 
SO to speak, quite a remarkable feat for a piece of 
artillery." 

New DRAINS FOR OLD! 


Those annoyed by a slight hidden defect in an otherwise 
satisfactory drainage system should communicate at once 
with the secretary, at 164, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C., or the manager of the Economic House Drain- 
age Repairing Company, at the works, ror, Marylebone 
Road, N.W. І hope to be able to fully describe in these 
pages next week this admirable and ingenious system. 


pull itself out of ditches and over embankments : it thus 
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reproduced in comparatively late times for export amongst 
the Greeks. Turning to the decorative patterns painted 
on vases and beaten upon gold, these were interesting 
as carrying us back to the origins of industrial art in Greece, 
Nothing was more striking than to find representations 
of animal forms of the most extraordinary naturalism side 
by side with the most primitive exhibitions of decorative 
skil. There were illustrations of the cuttlefish, a favourite 
subject on pottery of the Mycenzan kind. To this day 
the cuttlefish is an article of food amongst the poorer peo. 
ple of Greece, and doubtless it was so in primitive times— 
hence its being copied for decorative purposes. As, how. 
ever, there was more of pattern than of naturalism in 
the form depicted, it was reasonable to suppose that a 
previous familiarity with spiral patterns, evolved in tech. 
nical processes, had formed a basis of positive knowledge, 
from which those early designers advanced towards the 
more speculative copying from nature. 

Discussing the spiral pattern on the gold ornaments and 
pottery, the author showed the difference in the treatment 
of this pattern on the oldest Dipylon pottery of Athens, 
and that on the Mycenzan specimens. Spiral patterns 
from amongst the many sculptured stones of Scotland were 
shown as evidence of the community of artistic instinct 
between the people of the Mycenzan age and the Celts of 
Europe—a point now becoming generally recognised, but 
which the author had been well abused for suggesting at 
the time of Dr. Schliemann's discovery. As tar as the 
excavations showed, the goldsmith seemed more at home 
in plant life than the vase painter. The rosette and the 
palmette were equally common. In one instance there 
was a double palmette of striking resemblance to a pattern 
hitherto supposed characteristic of Greek vases of the 
sixth century в.с. In another instance there was а com- 
plication оі palmettes and spirals, almost suggesting a 
Corinthian capital. There were constant suggestions of 
the Ionic capital, but no sign of the Doric. There wasan 
excellent example of a guilloche pattern incised on an ivory 
vase. From the curious and almost bizarre blending of 
art revealed by the relics, the author inferred that the whole 
series belonged to a period when the eastern Mediterranean 
was the scene of constant struggles for supremacy on sea 
amongst rival Greek or semi-Greek peoples. 

The results of the excavations, Dr. Murray added, will 
shortly be published by the British Museum in a book 
upon which he has been a good deal engaged since 1390. 


Po‏ ضضض 


MR. HALSEY RICARDO ON THE GOTHIC 
REVIVAL. 


| cur at the New Gallery on the 16th inst. on 

“ The Gothic Revival,” Mr. Halsey Ricardo began 
by pointing out that up to the 15th century architecture 
in England had progressed along the same general lines of 
growth without any great break. But with the Renaissance 
this orderly development was interrupted by the intro- 
duction of classicism. Тһе Gothic revival of the present 
century, under Pugin, was a protest against the formalism 
of the classical period; but in the Gothic Renaissance it 


was necessary to distinguish between imere whimsical, 


fantastic experiment and the sincere effort of those ۵ 
believed that a return to older and purer methods was the 
only salvation. It was the note of passionate sincerity 
which saved the works of a man like Pugin, whilst an 
Abbotsford only remained as a monument to the amiable 
whim of Sir Walter Scott. | 

At first the real nature of Gothic art, said Mr. 
Ricardo, was not understood. The Gothic of the 13th 
century was full of religious enthusiasm, and the building 
of that time was simple, straightforward, and sincere, IN 
spite of the wealth of detail and ornamentation which the 
craftsman wrought out of love of his work. The Gothic 
Renaissance had to work from the dome downwards, and 
to recall the thoughts and methods which were no longer 
really representative of the needs of society. Pugin was 
learned and gifted in a very high degree, but his work 
had no justification in modern life. The power of his 
influence lay in his passion. At this time a great burst of 
church building sprang up throughout the land and with 
it a great burst of church restoration. But, unfortunately, 
the standard of that day was ignorant and narrow; an 
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tombs, all of the Mycenzan age. This they claimed to be 
the burying ground of the original Greek settlers. Traces 
existed of previous rifling of the tombs in Roman and 
medieval days. Notwithstanding this, the objects in gold 
discovered almost equalled in quantity those obtained by 
Dr. Schliemann at Mycenz, and were fully as important 
in quality, whilst the ivory carvings were of far greater 
value than his, and the pottery more abundant and of 
greater interest. The author dated them at about 800 в.с., or 
even a century earlier. Numerous objects were found 
which had been imported directly from Egypt, others from 
Рһсерісіа exhibiting the mixture of Egyptian and Assyrian 
art for which the Phuenicians were famous, and others in 
which a purely Hellenic spirit was recognised—sometimes 
acting upon and modifying Oriental conceptions, at other 
times introducing entirely new conceptions as well as new 
technical resources. In the author's view this new 
Hellenic element had reached Cyprus from the adjacent 
coast of Asia Minor, whence came the earliest Greek 
poetry, the earliest philosophy, the earliest painting. 
One of two reliefs, on an ivory mirror handle, repre- 
sented a man slaying a gryphon—a familiar subject in 
Phcenician works, particularly amongst the antiquities 
found by Layard at Nineveh, dating about 800 p.c. Тһе 
conception was obviously Assyrian in its origin, but there 
was also a breadth and style in the gryphon, and a keen 
sense of the creature's suffering which was finer in obser- 
vation than anything known in Assyrian or Egyptian att. 
The other relief was a lion attacking a bull—again a fre- 
quent conception in Phoenician art, but in no case was 
the conception worked out in the ingenious manner here 
displayed. The artistic power and the just observation of 
animal life exhibited in these reliefs were premonitory of 
Greek genius. An ivory casket was another example. Its 
lid was divided into squares for the game of draughts on 
the same principle as an Egyptian draught-board ; but the 
art of the reliefs on the sides was not Egyptian. 6 
corresponded to what is known as Hittite art, the remains 
of which are found in northern Asia and in Asia Minor. 
The prevailing element of the subject depicted was Assy- 
rian, but on to that was engrafted a certainrudeobservation 
of actual men and animals, unlike anything Assyrian. Тһе 
dawn of a true Greek artistic spirit was also exhibited in 
some porcelain drinking vessels. One or two were proto- 
types of similar Greek vases of the 6th century s.c. 
` Amongst the bronzes found were a pair of finely made 
greaves. As bronze greaves were not known in Homer's 
time, these antiquities were consequently later than the 
Homeric poems. Acurious cubical bronze stand, showing 
on each of its four sides the heads of two women looking 
out of a window, seemed to be characteristically 
Palestinian, and might be taken as an illustration of the 
bronze stands, or bases, which Hiram made for King 
Solomon. On one part of the site were found bronze 
utensils, shovels, tongs, field implements, the pans of a 
balance, and some bronze vases which had been crushed 
together as if ready for melting. А heavy ingot of 
bronze, such as was exported for melting purposes, pointed 
to these being the remains of a foundry. In one tomb 
were examples of pottery belonging apparently tothe most 
primitive age side by side with the most developed stage 
of Mycenzan irdustry. These older shapes, the author 
concluded, had survived for the common purposes of daily 
life. Тһе gold ornaments discovered consisted mostly of 
thin fillets, or diadems, on whiclı designs were beaten out 
from moulds, the same mould being repeated over and 
over again on the same fillet. Ап Egyptian pectoral, 
inlaid with paste, of orange, blue, and white colour, and 
some gold fibula or peronie, used by Greek women for 
fastening their dress on the shoulders, afforded additional 
evidence in support of the date the author assigned to the 
antiquities. | 
A number of Egyptian scarabs were found, including 
one bearing the name of the queen of Amenophis IIl. 
(c. 1450 B.c.) and another of the much later Orsokon dynasty 
of Egyptian kings, dating from the ninth century в.с. 
Discussing the presence ot these two scarabs іп а set of 
tombs which, from their general contents, could not have 
discovered a period of much more than a century, the 
author contended that they could not both be contemporary 
with the kings whose names they bore. It was a matter 
of history that Amenophis III. became а Greck hero under 
the name of Memnon, and scarabs bearing his name were 
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ever, that more architects of Leeds and the county were 
not included in the lists. There were 367 architects in 
the Society’s area, but only 59 were members, whilst of 
48 members of the Royal Institute only 36 belonged to 
the society. Hull, for instance, was represented by only 
one. He suggested the formation of local councils in con- 
nection with the society, and an annual dinner, held every 
other year in one of the principal outside towns. After 
congratulating the hon. secretary, Mr. Francis W. Bed- 
ford, on the success of his work for the society, Mr. Hall 
spoke of the educational side ofthe institution, mentioning 
what was now being done at the Yorkshire College and 
Leeds Institute, and commenting on the need of a 
Decorative Art Museum as an aid to teaching. He highly 
commended the proposal to start regular sketching visits 
to instructive buildings during the coming spring and 
summer, and hoped it would be the beginning of a move- 
ment for teaching architecture in a systematic and com- 
plete manner in Leeds—a school of architecture, in fact, 
equal to that at Liverpool. Acknowledging the enter- 
prise of members’ clients, the President was glad to think 
that the responsible people who had given out commis- 
sions for some of the larger buildings in Leeds realised 
that there was an abundance of local ability equal to the 
execution of any work that might be required. Touching 
upon the various disputes in the building trade, he said 
the bricklayers' strike was still unsettled, and would most 
likely remain unsettled for a very long period. The most 
unfortunate part of this matter, he observed, was that the 
architect saw his buildings practically at a standstill, and 
was the recipient of many unhappy visits from clients who, 
as a rule, thought the architect should rise superior to such 
mundane things as strikes. Не hoped the time was not 
far distant when we should have a Government Labour 
Bureau or some similar office formed for the purpose of 
intervening at the outset of trade disputes, and thereby 
preventing the disturbance which under present circum- 
stances ensued. As to the services architects might render 
the Leeds Corporation, he was pleased to say that the 
Library Committee had accepted some suggestions offered 
by the society, and had asked the society to appoint an 
assessor in the case of a competition for a Branch Free 
Library. If other Corporation Committees and public 
bodies would allow the society to assist in the preparation 
of conditions, he felt that they would get better value for 
their money. In conclusion, he said he thought they could 
all thank the City Council for the spirited way in which 
the many needed improvements in the city were being 
tackled. 

On the motion of Mr. T. Butler Wilson, seconded by 
Mr. Beevers, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
President for his address. The society's silver medal was 
also presented. It goes to Mr. W. F. Copp, along with a 
prize of five guineas. The sketching prize of a like amount 
was awarded to Mr. 5. R. Whincup.: The prize-drawings 
were exhibited to the assembled company, and at the 
smoking concert, which filled up the remainder of the 
evening, songs were sung by Mr. Gilbert Jackson and Mr. 
Oswald Hudson. Mr. Giessing played 'cello solos. Mr. 
J. Dodgson recited, and Mr. G. O. Cattle furnished the 


comic element. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 


MEETING of the Architectural Association of Ireland 
was held on the 21st inst. Mr. G. Sheridan, Presi- 
dent of the Association, occupied the chair, and amongst 


those present were :—Messrs. Thomas Drew, P.R.I.A.I., — 


C. Geoghegan, F.R.LA.I., J. H. Pentland, R.H.A., P. J. 
Lynch, Limerick; J. C. Parkinson, Armagh; К. O'Brien 
Smyth; Н. Allberry, Hon. Sec. 

Mr. Anthony Scott read a paper on “Round Towers of 
Ireland," in the course of which he said that the question 
of the round towers was one worthy of the attention of the 
antiquarian and the scholar. To say that these towers 
were the conquerors of time was to express a fallacy. At 
present there were standing about half of those of which 
history gave a record. The object for which they were 
designed and erected appeared to be the only question 
requiring further elucidation than that which had obtained 


up to the present time. 


whilst forgeries of Gothic, more or less able, were being 
built, the original models were being defaced. Then awoke 


the voice of Ruskin to stir the conscience and intellect of 


the country. His influence on the Gothic revival, though 
not quite understood at first, was incalculable. 

After referring to the work of Street, Burgess, and 
Butterfield, Mr. Ricardo, in conclusion, said that the 
principles of Gothic art were unchangeable. We could 
not to-day match or reproduce the work of our forefathers 


with labour that was apathetic and mechanical instead of 


pleasurable and understanding. Architecture to-day 
must conform to the same conditions as when art meant 
sympathy and reverence and had its roots struck deep in 


nature. 


“OUR LETTER BOX. 


«ARCHITECTURAL HYGIENE." 


Sır,— Our attention has been called to some remarks on 
the above book in your last issue. Your critic apparently 
on the strength of the old adage, “ When there is no 
defence, abuse the plaintiff's attorney" is kind enough to 
remark that our experiences in sanitary science must be 
somewhat limited. Perhaps there is no subject on which 
authorities differ more than on Hygiene, but we think that 
controversies are more dignified when this method of 
argument is not employed. | 

With regard to the peppermint test you will see on 
referring to our book that it is not even recommended, but 
its general method of application is explained, and it is 
expressly laid down that much care must be used, and the 
metbod of avoiding the circulation ofthe volatile vapour in 
the house is explained. Тһе application down the ventila- 
tion pipe suggested in your columns is a good one, and is 
sometimes used, but it generally requires the services of a 
gymnast, as if the ventilating pipe is taken as high as it 
should be, it is very difficult of access. 

With regard to grease traps we have stated that соп- 
siderable diversity of opinion exists, although your reviewer 
appears to consider his opinion as better than all others. 

Many leading authorities still think that a grease trap is 
unecessary [sic] in large buildings such as hotels and 
restaurants; though tbe flushing rim trap is to be pre- 
ferred in ordinary cases where a flushing tank can be 
provided. | 
Yours obediently, 

THE ۰ 
29, New Bridge Street, 
Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


[ Nothing was turther from my mind or intention than to 
“abuse " the authors of the useful little book on “ Archi- 
tectural Hygiene," neither am I so utterly foolish as to 
believe my opinion to be the only right one in the world. 
But my opinion is my own, and is based on many years of 
daily practical experience in sanitary work. And although 
I could commend “ Architectural Hygiene," for the most 
part I am bound, as reviewer, to call attention to what I 
considered to be obvious and serious defects. The pepper- 
mint test is, for all practical purposes, obsolete. Indeed 
the authors admit the fact, as also the great difficulty of 
165 successful application. Why then describe at length 
its application, and at a point too where it cannot possibly 
bereally useful? As to grease traps, and their use in large 
buildings, it has been proved by practical experience that 
their adoption is quite unnecessary, and I know of large and 
important buildings where they have been abolished with 


most excellent results. 
Your REVIEWER. ] 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

opening meeting of the session was held on Mon- 

day, Mr. W. Carby Hall, F.R.T.B.A., President, in 

the chair. The proceedings included a musical pro- 


gramme. 

The President, in the course of his address, said he 
Was glad to be able to say that the society was gaining 
rapidly in strength and importance. He regretted, how- 
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a hard Breccia of greens, greys, and whites, ۱ 
ing of this is by the aid of the wire-saw, which is шалу 
strand endless steel cord of over 2,000 ft. in length runnin 
over descending pulleys, and being fed with sand and 
water; this cuts the marble. This method of extraction is 
the latest and most improved, as it in no way injures the 
marble. 

It was from the quarries of Synada, in Asia Minor, that 
the Romans got their beautiful red purple vein Pavon- 
azzetto, and all other sorts of this marble; these quarries 
also produced beautiful pure white statuary, and a rare 
variety of delicate flesh tint. There is on the walls a series 
of photos of these quarries taken by Baron Schwiter, also 
specimens are shown. Тһе antique marbles, Numidian 
Yellow, Laconian Red, Thessalian Green, African 
Breccia,  Carystian  Cipollino, Egyptian Porphyr, 
Laconian Serpentino, Breche Universal. These am 
unique and bave no modern representatives. 

Unquestionably the best yellow marble known is the 
Giallo Antico of the Romans. The columns of the Arch 
of Constantine, which were Trajan's, and half those of the 
Parthenon, are of this marble. It varies from deep ochre 
yellow to pale and a delicate rose colour ; its markings at 
red and blue purples, the grain is crystalline, and it is 
translucent. This is the marble found in the encrustation 
ofthe palaces of the Cæsars, the Baths of Carracalla—in 
short, it was the only yellow used in old Rome. 

The quarries, which are very extensive, are in Tunis, 
near the frontier of Algeria ; they were extensively worked 
about fifteen years ago by a Belgian company, which 
went to grief owing to having an engineer as chief of the 
quarries instead of a practical quarryman. The next in 
quality is the yellow of Sienna, which is familat to all. 
The best quality of this yellow is now not obtainable 
Beautiful panels are often seen in old Adam's chimney. 
pieces. 

The South of France, Spain, and North Italy produce 
about a dozen yellow varieties, but they are all inferior m 
quality to the two first named. 

The coloured marble most used by the Romans was 
the Carystian (Cippolino) from the Island of Eubea; 
there was more of this used in Rome than all the other 
colours added together. The first reason may have been 
owing to the immense size monoliths could be got as sup 
ports for their porticos апа basilicas, but great quantities 
were also used for decoration; it opens out into chevron 
pattern more beautifully than any other marble. 

There are dozens of old quarries on the island that have 
been examined by French, Germans, and Italians dunt 
the last 20 years for the purpose of reworking, but in al 
cases it was found that the Romans had taken all the good 
stuff away. About four years ago a mountain that slopes 
down to the sea and away from any mule track, was found 
on its sea face to have a large number of old 6 
These contain an almost inexhaustible quantity of firs 
class marble, which can be got іп large sizes. | 

These quarries I am now working, and those interested 
can see monoliths made of it, some 14 ft. long, for the ۴ 
Roman Catholic cathedral at Westminster, and you will 
also see it at the Royal Academy in the vestibule improve- 
ments. Some 20 years ago a Swiss СіроШпо was found, 
with colourings very similar to the old, but with very 
different markings, as it does not produce, when open 
out, grand patterns, and, although it stands well 10 
detached monoliths, experience proves it will not stand on 
new walls or floors, 

Onyx MARBLES. 


Some 30 years ago a very extensive deposit of arragonite 
was found near Tlemcen, in Algeria, and the old quarries 
were here from which the Moors obtained this beautiful 
marble so plentifully used in their mosques at Tlemcen. 
The purchaser of these quarries was Signor Del Monti, aD 
Italian resident at Oran, and he it was who for commerci 
purposes named the material onyx, from its translucency, 
like the finger nail. This misnomer “took on," ant 5 
now generally applied to all this class ot very translucent 
marbles, some of the most beautiful of which have of late 
years been found in Mexico and in South America. Jus 
recently it has been found in the Caucasus. The name 
onyx appears very appropriate, but it would be better 10 
call it lime onyx, so as not to confound it with ۳۶ 


| Proper, which ig sjlicious. The formation of this m 


Having referred to the researches of various students 
of antiquities, he pointed to what had been discovered of 
vandalism in the destruction of ancient Irish manuscripts, 
and attributed to this destruction much of the mystery 
and uncertainty which hangs around these towers. If they 
were erected at a period much earlier than Christianity 
they would bear distinguishing features not to be found in 
the works of modern times, But whatever the period of 
their probable erection, there could bardly be any doubt 
but that they were a type of a structure or structures still 
older. He mentioned a number of theories put forward 
by different authorities, and said it might be that the 
intercourse of the old monastic orders of this country with 
those on the Continent gave rise to the erection of circular 
buildings for religious purposes. 

With regard to the idea that the round towers were 
built by the Danes, he said if that were correct it 
might be expected that in the districts where they had 
their strongest footholds most of the towers would be found. 
That, however, was not the case, and he thought it was 
abundantly clear that the Danes had nothing to do with 
the erection of the towers. It might be admitted that the 
architecture of the Middle Ages was designed and con- 
structed to meetthe requirementsof lawless times, andit was 
reasonable to suppose that ecclesiastics had to look to 
their security and that of their effects, and in that way 
these tall circular buildings may have appeared. The 
concluding portion of the paper was devoted to detailed 
references to the architectural features of some of the 
principal towers to be found throughout the country. 

A number of lantern slides illustrative of the paper were 
shown, and a vote of thanks to Mr. Scott for his paper 
terminated the proceedings. 


o ss 


ON MARBLE.* 


A 


By W. BRINDLEY. 
(Continued from page 358). 
QUARRYING. 


N marble-quarrying considerable skill and judgment is 

required ; the mass of rock is rarely solid enough to 

be stepped down asin ordinary stone quarries, and blasting 

cannot be employed, except for clearing away masses of 
inferior material. 

The colouring and marking of such marbles as 
Pavonazzetto does not extend through the face of the 
rock, but is a veined mass or bed in the statuary forma- 
tion, the same quarry producing first and second quality 
statuary and first and second Pavonazzetto. The system 
is, when a choice solid mass is found, to work away from 
the top and sides all inferior rock round the good mass. 
It is then sawn or wedged into blocks as large as can be 
obtained free of shakes. À few months ago I saw in the 
quarry of Crestola a solid mass so cleared of about 100 
tons, worth over £ 1,000 sterling. 

The removal of the blocks when quarried is done in a 
very skilful manner by a specially trained group of work- 
men, and it is surprising with what ease and rapidity they 
will remove blocks, often 25 tons weight, from the quarries 
and down а steep declivity to the loading place, where they 
are taken away on a specially built truck drawn by some- 
times as many as 36 oxen. There are no lifting cranes in 
the quarries—only crowbar levers are used. The men get 
round the block, each with his lever, and they all lift at the 
same instant, the signal being given by a lively sing-song. 
'The blocks are lowered down the mountain-side by means 
of ropes passed round posts. The block, being on a sort 
of sleigh, is slid over hardwood sleepers greased with a bar 
of soap. А man rides on the block, and passes the 
sleepers given him from behind to front, 

The old Rhondona and Breche Violetts are usually 
underground quarryings, and extracted by the aid of long 
saws, a channel being cut first over the block to free it 
from the roof and a chamber at each end for the men to 
saw in. By this means they sometimes get a block of 
sufficient size to produce two monolith columns 14 ft. long. 
The red Levanto Breccia and Genoa green is also sawn 
out of the rock. The refound Verde Antico of Thessaly is 
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Tomb of Edward II. at Gloucester, the Shrine of St. Alban, 
the Grey Monument of York, and the elaborate Bishop's 
tomb, at Rochester, of which a cast is before you. 


ALABASTER. 


We have in Derbyshire extensive deposits of a beautiful 
decorative stone that is used extensively for interior work, 
and which comes in cost between marble and stone. I 
mean the sulphate of lime, alabaster. This must not be 
confounded with Oriental alabaster, which is a carbonate 
of lime, and hard, whilst our English alabaster is com- 
paratively soft, but tough, and takes a good polish. For 
monumental work it has been used since the thirteenth 
century, and during the Decorated and Perpendicular 
period it became the material most used for effigies and 
altar tombs, most of which are very beautiful, but the 
grandest period for its use was the English Renaissance. 
The important monuments erected in this style are artistic 
productions with an individuality of which we have reason 
to be proud. Just look at the examples in Westminster 
Abbey ; their delicate and bold mouldings in contrast, the 
alabaster with a dull polish, only sufficient to show the 
colour ; their inscription slabs and columns of black marble, 
the whole effect heightened and brought together by a 
judicious use of colour and gold; further to perfect their 
colour scheme, they sometimes diapered their black shafts 
with delicate surface work. Their inscriptions were cut 
with a flat ground, not V-shaped; the result is they are 
readable at any angle. ۱ 

In the modern finish and polish of alabaster my convic- 
tion is that in intricate and delicately moulded work, with 
carvings and sculpture, glass polish is a mistake. And as 
alabaster is used instead of marble on account of cheap- 
ness, if we leave out the polish we further reduce the cost. 
Nothing looks worse than some parts polished and others 
not. Sooner than polish carvings, do as the medizval 
men did, gild them. In Rouen Cathedral is a splendid 
monument of the time of Francis I., executed in English 
alabaster. In the north of Spain, near Bourgos, we find 
grand monuments, made in a delicately yellow-tinted ' 
alabaster, nearly as hard as marble. The old workings 
would appear to be lost ; I have spent much timein trying 
to find them without success, although I found an inferior 
variety something similar. 

Alabaster is an excellent material for lining the walls of 
hospitals, as it is non-absorbent, and is not affected by 
acids. It contains about 50 per cent. of water, and is so 
hydrated that it will not absorb any more liquid, but if 
heated to over 200 degs. Fahr. it parts with its water, and 
turns to plaster of Paris, so it is not suitable for chimney- 
piece work next the fire. Most of the imitation marbles 
that periodically appear, are alabaster baked, which will 
then absorb any fluid colour you like to apply. The Italian 
statuettes we see so much about are often only white 
translucent alabaster of Volterra, which is boiled, producing 
an effect similar to statuary marble. 


GRANITES. 


A very important industry that bas made immense 
progress the last 30 years is that of granite work. The 
Scotch of Aberdeen are entitled to the credit of this 
revival, which may be accounted for by the superior 
quality of their granites, their greys, reds, and rose colours 
being excellent. The amount they do in monumental work 
alone is enormous, immense quantities of which go to 
America. 

The last few years has made us acquainted with the 
beautiful granites and labradorites of Norway and Sweden. 
These the Aberdeen workers import in rough block. It is 
only of late years that granite could be sawn economically. 
This is now done by the aid of chilled iron shot or crushed 
steel, which are American inventions; and lately they have 
given us another stil harder material—carborundum. 
'This is next to the diamond in hardness, but it appears to 
lack toughness, as it soon crushes up into mud. 

There has been used within the last few years in our 
street buildings a large amount of polished granite work, 
and when it is broadly detailed and kept to one tone of 
colour it looks well. But I do not think we should like to 
see Waterloo Bridge and the Embankment polished, and 
certainly polished cemetery work generally looks very hard 
and uninteresting, whilst all monuments designed on Celtic 
lines are ruined whenever polished, and nothing can be 


Those of Oran and | 


js most likely a deposit from hot springs, such as goes on 
now at several well-known springs in different parts of the 
world. Тһе rock Oriental alabaster used so extensively 
by the Egyptians, of which the most exquisite example is 
the famous sarcophagus in the: Sir John Soane Museum. 
The Egyptian quarries are in the eastern desert ; they 
were reopened and extensively worked by Mahomed Ali 
for his great mosque at Cairo. 

The beautiful monoliths which support the baldachino 
over the high altar at St. Paul's, outside the, walls of Rome, 
were presented by Mahomed Ali. This arragonite marble 
is produced chiefly by the lime water droppings from the 
roofs of caves forming stalactite and stalagmite. 

A short time ago, I visited some very interesting deposits 
in Traz-os-Montes, Portugal; one very large cave had a 
floor thickness of some six feet, with hundreds of stalac- 
tites actually extended until they were engaged to the 
floor mass, forming a labyrinth of natural columns, and 
other caves had become completely filled up, so that the 
blocks of very large size could be extracted quite sound. 
Last year also was discovered at Amiato the quarries that 
supplied Rome, Sienna, and Naples with the brown, 
yellow, and honey varieties, Тһе colouring of these 
marbles is usually iron in solution. As beautiful as the 
Mexican varieties of onyx are, they are rarely successful 


when used in architecture, for wall surfaces, or mouldings. 


For articles of virtu as room embellishments with ormolu, 
as used by the French, they are a decided success. 
The yellow and brown variety, less translucent, as seen 
in the Paris Opera House, there is not the same diffi- 
culty in using. | 
SERPENTINES. 

The serpentine marbles of which we have extensive and 
massive rocks at the Lizards, in Cornwall, and Banff, in 
Scotland, although beautiful have never proved of much 


architectural value, chiefly owing to the thin veins of 


steatite containing iron pyrites, which expand when 
exposed, and cause the work to split up. It was used 
considerably 30 years ago in Gothic work, and several 
good fonts were made. There is no doubt the broader 
and simpler the material can be treated the better. 
The French would seem to have been more successful 
than we have with this our own material, as there is 
in Paris an important front near the Place de l'Opéra 
which is certainly very good and is standing well. The 
massive architraves to the doorways of the old museum in 
Berlin, by “ Schinkel," are made in а grey-green serpen- 
tine very dark in colour. These large doorways are grand 
and impressive. France is very rich in coloured marbles, 


the most important are those of Sarrancolin, the reds of 


Cannes, near Carcassonne, the yellows of the Jura and Du 
Var. The Roman quarry of Bianco, Nero Antico; the 


mottled reds and greens of Campan, and the green of 


Maurin. There is a complete series of 700 cubes in the 
National School of Public Works in Paris. 

Algeria is famous for rich reds. 
Chennoua are the best, the latter were used in our national 
gallery. Spain has also grand marbles. A good collection 
of these, which number about 250, will be found in the 
Mineralogical Museum of Madrid. Portugal bas famous 
quarries of rose colour, near Cintra. 

BRITISH MARBLES. 


You are all familiar with our beautiful Devonshire red 
and grey marbles, of which there are a considerable 
variety, many of which are sound and good, and far 
superior to the Belgian reds, but owing to heavy railway 
rates cannot compete at all in price. The same remarks 
apply to the Derbyshire and Staffordshire ones, which 
have almost gone out of use. This is sad, when we con- 
sider the first marble mills in this country werc those of 
Ashford, near Bakewell. Ireland has good marbles, too. 
The Connemara green is unique, and the black is excellent, 
but still the carriage and bad quarrying beat them. The 
fact is that more beautiful foreign marbles, owing to water 
carriage, can be got into London for as little or less cost 
than our own. 

It is pleasing to know that England has always held her 
own in marble work. I do not think anything can be found 
better done or more difficult than our old Purbeck, Early 
English, and Early Decorated work. You will call to mind 
Westminster Abbey (with its chapter house and tombs), 


the Temple Church, Salisbury and Lichfield, and Royal ! 


| 
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were in possession of the best developed coalfields in the 
world, and up to year 1875, and perhaps later, we cop. 
trolled the export trade of the world in iron and steel, Now 
we must take a secondary position, and at the rate of pre. 
sent development, very soon a third. Mr. Beard after. 
wards dealt with the system of Government protection in 
the United States, the production of bar iron, basic steel, 


puddling, &c. 


worse than trying to get effect by cutting off the polish to 
produce a pattern. 

Of all decorative architectural stones ever discovered 
none has yet been found to surpass tre Imperial Egyptian 
porphyry of the Romans; its purple colour is unique, 
which colour it will retain for ages unimpaired; it is rich, 
but not gaudy, and is one of the chief colour glories of the 
churches of Rome. What would Henry III.'s tomb look 
like if the porphyry slabs were removed? Porphyry 
columns are the chief glory of St. Sophia, in Constanti- 
nople; and it is so appreciated by every custodian of an 
Italian church that if he has only a fragment he is sure to 
show it you. 

The old quarries of Mons Porphrities are only about 20 
miles off the entrance to the Gulf of Suez. There is an 
inexhaustible quantity of the choicest material remaining, 
and through the Suez Canal it can now be got to Europe at 
a very reasonable cost, and with improved methods of 
working might be available to us for structural decoration, 
the same as it was with the Romans. The only thing 
wanted to achieve this is 25 miles of tramway. 


(To be continued.) 


TRADE NOTES. 


HE ventilation of the large new Board school at 
Auchinraith, Blantyre, new offices of the Lanarkshire 
Steel Company, and Young Men’s Christian Association 
Institute at Motherwell (Mr. Alexander Cullen, architect), 
is being carried out by means of Cousland's Improved 
"Climax" patent natural-exhaust and invisible roof 
ventilators, supplied by the Climax Ventilating and 
Heating Company, Limited, 93, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


A LARGE new church clock has just been erected at 
Gittisham, Devonshire, which strikes the hours and shows 
time upon one large dial. It is fitted with all the latest 
improvements, and generally to the designs of Lord 
Grimthorpe. Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock 
Works, Derby, carried out the work, and they are also 
restoring the clock of the neighbouring church of Coombe 


Raleigh. 
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THE DECLINE OF GREAT BRITAIN IN THE 


IRON AND STEEL TRADE. 


N the course of his presidential address at the opening 
of the eighth session of the West of Scotland Iron and 
Steel Institute, Mr. G. Beard stated that in 1827 of the 
690,000 tons of pig iron prcduced in Great Britain, 
Scotland produced 36,000 tons, or about 5 per cent. 
In 1854 of the 3,000,000 tons of pig iron produced in 
Great Britain, Scotland produced 796,000 tons, or about 
26 per cent. In 1898 of the 8,817,109 tons of pig iron pro- 
duced in Great Britain, Scotland produced 1,190,264 tons, 
or about 134 per cent. In 1854 Great Britain produced as 
much crude iron—namely, 3,000,000 tons—as all the other 
countries of the world. Between 1854 and 1865 the make 
of pig iron increased in Great Britain to 5,000,000 
tons. 

At this period Great Britain practically controlled and 
held the export trade of the world in iron and steel. What 
was the state of things to-day ? Great Britain for the 
current year was estimated to produce 9,000,000 tons, 
Germany 8,500,000 tons, and the United States 13,500,000 
tons. From figures obtained from official sources, on 
behalf of the New York Mining and Engineering 7ournal, the 
world's production in 1898 was estimated at 7 
metric tons, an increase over a period of 45 years amount- 
ing to about 30,000,000 tons. The Consul-General of 
Germany estimated that the production of pig iron for this 
year in the principal manufacturing countries of the world 
would be 43,000,000 tons. This appeared, in comparison 
with other estimates of production, to be unduly 


Тне Royal Eye Hospital, Plymouth, is being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
stoves and patent Manchester grates, the same being 
supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of 


Manchester. š 


Messrs CoUSLAND & Mackay, ventilating engineers, 
Glasgow, have recently applied their improved system of 
ventilation to the offices of Messrs. Thomas Hinshelwood 
& Co., Glasgow (Robert Miller, Glasgow, architect), and 
to the Victoria Iron and Steel Company's Offices, Calder 
(Messrs. Brand & Lithgow, architects, Glasgow). Mackay's 
patent ventilators, of which Messrs. Cousland & Mackay 
are the sole makers, have been employed in carrying ont 


the work. 


THE heating of the Oldham Reform Club, Union Street, 
Oldham, is by Spencer's patent “ Ventilo" radiators, the 
patentee and sole maker of which is Mr. W. F. Spencer, 
Crossbank Works, Oldham, and 145, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C., who is also installing the apparatus. 
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Tuz Brunner Guildhall, which has been presented by Sir 
John T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., tothe town of Winsford, 
Cheshire, for the use of the trade unions, friendly and 
other societies established therein, was opened on the 4th 
inst. The building, which is Jacobean in style, is г E 

windows, 


brick, with terra-cotta mullioned and transome dows 
The accommodation Il 


magnified. | | 
In the carefully prepared estimates obtained for the 


mineral industries of the United States, the production of 
pig iron for the world in 1898 was estimated at about 


36,507,487 metric tons. They were all more or less aware | mouldings, and gable copings. 
of the present phenomenal demand for iron and steel of all | provides consists of eight committee-rooms, four on the 
ground floor and a similar number on the first floor, with 


manufactured descriptions, and with the prospect of the 
make of pig iron this year approximating 40,000,000 tons, 
and that of steel 28,000,000 tons, we should have an 
increase of about 40 per cent. in the production of pig 
iron and of about 58 per cent. in the production of steel, 
representing about five years' progress. This increase 
was truly marvellous, especially when they had considered 
that it had taken Great Britain 35 years—írom 1865 to 
1899—to increase the production ot pig iron 4,000,000 tons, 
an average of about 110,000 tons per annum. Germany 
had equalled tbis in 10 years at the rate of 400,000 tons 

while the United States recorded an increase 


per annum, 
in four years of 5,000,000 tons, an average of 1,250,000 tons 


er annum. ; 
P The importance of the very large increase in the United 


States was more visible when comparing the remarkable 
year of 2 with 1898. Great Britain during 26 years had 
only increased the production of pig iron about r,500,000 
tons. The United States exceeded this during the last 
year— namely, 1898. 10 the pioneers of the iron trade 
of the world this was, in some respects, humiliating. We 


entrance hall, secretary's office, &c. Mr. E. A. Powles, 0 
Northwich, was the architect. 


Tue Local Government Board has given formal consent 


to the borrowing by the Willesden District ds 
£ 50,000 for the purchase of the Dollis Hill Estate, ues 
it is proposed to convert into a public park. The к 
dlesex and London County Councils, the ۵ 
Vestry, and the Hendon District Council are contributing 
£17,500 of the purchase-money, leaving Willesden a net 
sum of £32,500 to raise. 


WILLESDEN PAPER. 


ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECI 
WILLESDEN 2-PLY. _ T 
The best Underlining on the Market. Used by leading Architecte 


Willesden Paper & Canvas Works, Willesden Junction, London, V. 
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needs to be both ample and precise to be safe, and the 
drawings full and explicit. We have had many com- 
plaints from builders as to the oft-times scanty and un- 
trustworthy particulars upon which they were supposed to 
give a fair estimate. Estimates framed upon such data 
could not possibly be reliable; certainly no builder ۵ 
care to make such an estimate a binding contract. He 
would probably require a little more enlightenment con- 
cerning various things only partially explained, or perhaps 
not referred to at all, in the specification. A special form 
of contract to be signed after the due acceptance of a 
tender is the usual thing, and we do not see why a signed 
estimate should,be treated as a signed contract as soon as 
there is a written acceptance of such estimate. Mr. 
re Bigham’s decision may be right according to 
aw, but we hold it to be contrary to a common-sense, 
businesslike view of the case. It may be that builders do 
sometimes give a carelessly prepared estimate, and that 
some even make mistakes wilfully and of “ malice afore- 
thought.” Оп the other hand what about careless archi- ` 
tects and misleading and inaccurate specifications ? And, 

if Mr. Justice Bigham’s decision is upheld, does it not put”: 
a premium upon the architect's carelessness, for, if his 

specification and particulars are loose and undefined, or 

his quantities a bit short, the builder who dares to tender 
upon them can be made the scapegoat. From whatever 

point of view we regard it, we cannot bring ourselves to 
regard Mr. Justice Bigham's ruling as other than in- 


jurious, not merely to the interests of the builder but also 


to those of the architect and his client ; for it must create 
mistrust in the minds of honest теп, by adding to the 
disagreeable risks which builders who are in the habit of 


tendering have already to incur. 


A BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 

BRITISH school is to be formed at Rome on 
similar lines to the British School at Athens, and ۰ 
an influential committee has been formed for the pur- 
poses of promoting its establishment. This is welcome 
news, since it means that Great Britain is at last to be 
put on the same footing as the United States, Germany, 
France, and Austria, who all possess more or less well- 
equipped schools at Rome. 

The work to be done by a British school at Rome would 
in many respects, the committee point out in their state- 
ment and appeal for public support, be similar to that at 
present done by the school at Athens. (1) It would be a ` 
training ground for students fresh from the Universities or 
other institutions, who would receive there the help and 
guidance which are perhaps more needed in Rome, with 
its complex history and varied interests, than anywhere 
else. (2) It would serve as a centre round which more 
mature students would naturally group themselves. Such 
a recognised centre would not only stimulate intercourse 
and sympathy between workers who are now isolated, but 
would, as the experience of the older schools in Rome has 
shown, make more concerted and continuous work possible. 
(3) The school would also, it may be hoped, prove of as- 
sistance to British visitors anxious for information and 
advice in the study of the perplexing confusion of monu- 
ments with which the traveller is confronted in Rome. 

On the other hand, state the committee, there would b» : 
differences, due to differing conditions In the case of the 
school at Athens the excavation of ancient sites has 
naturally formed an important part of the work; but a 
British school at Rome would, like the existing foreign 
schools, be debarred from excavation by the rules of the 
Italian Government. “Though, however, excavation is ош 
of the question, there would be plenty of work to be done 
in topographical exploration, in the study of museums, and 
in the examination of the results yielded by the excava- 
tions undertaken by the Italian authorities. In addition, 
we may refer to the growing importance of the prehistoric 
antiquities discovered in recent years, and to the field for 
investigation offered by Magna Grecia and Sicily. 
It is obvious, too, that in some respects the work of a 
school at Rome would be more many-sided than is possible 
at Athens. It would be less predominantly classical and 
archzological, and its students would be found in the 


I have myself 


Che British Architect. 
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BUILDERS’ ESTIMATES. 


R. WILLIAM WHITE, F.S.A., writes us as 


follows :—'* In a review of the case decided by Mr. 
Justice Bigham allusion is made to not a few cases when 


the law comes into conflict with common sense, and this 
I will not venture to 


would appear to be one of them. 
criticise the judge's law, or the judge's decision, but I 
cannot help looking at it in what would seem to me to be a 
perfectly common-sense light. It must be remembered 
that there are builders who will purposely make their 
tenders too low in order to make up for any loss by an 
amended tender, or by inferior work. 
known several instances of this, and in two or three cases 
I have positively refused to carry on the work unless the 
man were passed over. In one instance I was told subse- 
quently that he made a practice of endeavouring to get 
work in this way, and that he sometimes succeeded. 
We certainly need the protection of the law from the 
conduct of such men, even though an honest man may 
occasionally sufler through his own mistake ; and it would 
seem that the only way to obtain such protection is to visit 
upon them the consequences, whether the mistake may 
have been wilful, or merely accidental. Не needsto be 
taught that such mistakes are not to be made with 
impunity, seeing that they may so easily lead, not 
merely to serious inconvenience, but even to litigation." 
The doctrine that every man should be made to pay for 
his mistakes, even though they be merely accidental, is a 
hard one. But to the case under notice we do not think 
Mr. White's strictures as to unscrupulous builders, and 
inaccurate estimates, apply; for the builders evidently 
did not seek to get their tender accepted on a wilful mis- 
statement, or else they would not have withdrawn their 
estimate, but would have gone on with the work and tried 
to amend their estimate in the dishonest way suggested by 
Mr. White. Having withdrawn their estimate on the 
ground of its containing an error, we maintain there was 
по harm done to the building owner, and that he suffered 
no loss thereby. Further, we should say that the builders 
were the losers, for they had expended time, thought, and 
labour in preparing the estimate, and but for the mistake 


would possibly have secured the work. Why then should: 


the building owner be allowed to profit by the mistake 
when he has suffered no materia] damage? If the 
builders are legally responsible for mistakes which inflict 
no loss upon anyone but themselves, we contend that the 
penalty ought not to be an award of damages to 
someone who has in reality suffered no damage; if a 
penalty must be exacted, let it bein the nature of a fine. 

Builders’ estimates, we are quite aware, do not always 
form simple matter for consideration, but we have in our 
own experience seen so much of clients' folly, in their 
determination to cheapen the cost of building to the utter- 
most farthing, that we confess we have little sympathy for 
them when they do happen to get bitten. We know only 
too well there are plenty of men ready to try and obtain 
work in any unscrupulous way that may seem easiest to 
them. But architects who know their business, and are 
able to figure out the cost of their work, are perfectly well 
able to Каке care of their clients’ interests in case of 
roguery of this kind. Sometimes clients insist on the 
acceptance of a tender which the architect distrusts ; but 
if the client does so insist, and the tenderer willingly stands 
to his estimate, then the architect's duty is to see that the 
contract is duly and properly fulfilled, at whatever cost to 
the contractor. There can, however, be no real difficulty 
to an architect in the detection of improbable or impossible 
estimates, nor any doubt as to what to do with such 
estimates when they do come to hand. 

Again, builders' estimates are not always faulty 


through the carelessness or blundering of their compilers. 
Not infrequently the data upon which they have to 
tender is inaccurate or incomplete. 
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ComPETITIVE designs are invited for a police convales. 
cent home at Harrogate, to accommodate from 30 to 
40 inmates, applications for particulars to be made to the 
hon. secretary, St. George's, Harrogate. 


galleries, libraries, and churches, as well asin the museums, 
on the Palatine, and in the Forum. А school at Rome 
would also be a natural centre from which work could be 
directed and organised at Naples, Florence, Venice, and . 
elsewhere in Italy. It is not, therefore, only to those who 
are interested in classical history or archzology that the 
proposed school should be of service, but equally to 
students of Christian antiquities, of medizval history, of 
paleography, and of Italian art. 

It is intended that the school at Athens and the school 
at Rome should be connected, and, if possible, be managed 
by a single committee; and that the Universities, the 
British Museum, and other learned bodies should be given 
as direct an interest as possible in both. The immediate 
control of the school would necessarily be vested in a 
director. 

In regard to accommodation, it is thought essential to 
secure a house or flat where at least a library and reading- 
room could be provided, and probably apartments for the 
director. It is also proposed, as іп the case of the school 
at Athens, to offer at least two studentships every year to 
be held at the school. 

Taking all these needs into consideration, it is estimated 
that the smallest sum which would be required to establish 
and to maintain the school in any degree of efficiency would 
be for initial outlay £3,000, and for income گر‎ 1,000 a year. 
The executive committee consists of: Professor H. F. 
Pelham, chairman ; Professor Percy Gardner, Professor 

J. S. Reid, Мг. F. Haverfield, Mr. С. A. Macmillan, 

r. G. W. Prothero, and Mr. W. Loring, hon. sec. 


Tue eight picture galleries and two sculpture rooms 
which have been added to the Tate Gallery at Millbank, 
were formally opened on Monday, the 27th ult, The 
additions form practically a continuation of the original 
design by the architect, Mr. Sydney R. J. Smith, F.R.1.B.4. 
It is of Interest to note that these picture galleries contain 
more lineal picture hanging space than either the National 
Gallery or the Royal Academy. Тһе National Gallery 
has a measurement of 3,053 ft., whilst the Tate Gallery 
contains 3,127 ft. A most excellent feature of the new 
galleries is the admirable manner in which they are 
arranged, so that one can traverse the whole rang 
of the galleries without covering any of the ground twice, 
The walls are covered with Tynecastle tapestry and the 
floors are of polished oak. Тһе buildings are stated to 
be of fireproof construction. We trust this really is the case, 


Tue idea of finding house room for artisans outside the 
metropolitan boundary, newly boomed by Lord Rosebery 
and other statesmen, is being vigorously taken up by those 
who make the subject of housing the working classes their 
special study and care. Social economists of every class 
appear to be unanimous in their acceptance of this way 
out of the difficulty. Ав far as private building enterprise 
and cheap fares go, there is nothing new in the proposal, 
TheGreatEasternRailway Company have for years past been 
opening up the country districts on their line to the advent 
of the working classes, and many acres of what was 
once pure and open country are now covered with rows 
upon rows of cottage property and small shops. How 
they are built may be readily imagined. They ۵ 
together for two or three years perhaps, and then begin 
their lengthened period of steady decay. The rents paid 
for these cottage homes are high considering their 
distance from town, and the expenses of travelling. We 
must confess forjourselves that the country cottage home, 
as we have seen it at some places outside London, is not 
an alluring picture; whilst the highirents, and the long and 
tedious journeys to and fro, make a reverse side which has 
to be taken into account. Probably if the London 
County Council were to undertake some cottage schemes, 
there might be a chance for something better than the 
usual type of ill-planned jerry-built small houses which 
are the outcome of private and all too-speculative enter. 
prise. If the new Municipal Councils and the London 
County Council can take up the work so as to give the 
workman some substantial return for his money, it will be 
a good thing. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


T is satisfactory to be informed by Sir William B, Rich- 
I mond that the Coal Smoke Abatement Society has so 
far had a successful career. The society has scarcely been 
in existence a twelvemonth, whilst its active operations as 
an organised body date only some five months back, when 
it took an active part in the smoke abatement section of 
the Building Trades Exhibition. The society has only 
had one inspector at work; nevertbeless, something like 
1,000 observations have been made within the limit of six 
parishes. Тһе observations led to the reporting of 530 
nuisances, of which 500 were selected by the committee as 
typical cases. Of these the vestries proceeded against бо 
cases, 23 nuisances were immediately abated, and in 32 
cases great improvement has resulted. In 16 of the above- 
mentioned sixty cases summonses were issued, and fines to 
the aggregate amount of about £200 imposed, In 10 cases 
out of the 16 the evidence of the inspector was accepted by 
the magistrate in place of that of the sanitary authority. 
What the society desires now to do is to increase its staff of 
inspectors, and thus widen the area of operations, and 


to be able to undertake prosecutions. For this purpcse | 
it seeks a large accession of paying members, so | Manchester Guardian suggests, if the matter has to wall 


as to obtain the income necessary to put the | untilthe new municipalities get to work, serious prejudice 
society on a sound financial footing. Any means | may be caused to the movement: prices of land would 
by ch a sensible diminution (of the smoke nuisarce | inevitably go up, and available land would be “ cornered 
is effected deserves every possible support and encourage- | by speculators. ‘Pressure is being brought on the 
ment, and we wish the Coal Smoke Abatement Society all | Government from several quarters to take the matter up, 
success. We do not see any representative of architec- | and Mr. Ritchie has, I hear, promised to bring 1 before 
ture on the committee of the society, though architects are, | his colleagues with the view of an enabling Bill being 
perhaps, more directly interested in the question than even | brought before Parliament next year, The Government 
the President of the Royal Academy ! We should think the | may be the more inclined to take the question in hand 
name of Mr. William Emerson, President of the Royal The 


since it does not imply any call upon the Treasury. 
Institute of British Architects, would be a useful addition | cost of the experiment in each case would fall entirely upon 
to the list of the committee. 


AND what is to be done should be undertaken as speedily 
as possible, or else, as the London correspondent of the 


the local authority." 


Is it possible to build a labourer's cottage for £ 100? В 
way of reply to this specific question Dr. ۰ W. Busse! 
vice-principal of Brazenose College, Oxford, says it 15 quite 
possible if two are built together. He himself has just 
erected a pair on Shelland Green, near Stowmarket, e 
Suffolk. “I have attempted," he says, “to retain all i 
old-fashioned features of the houses which lie near. The 
material is red-brick, and the outside lasterwork artistic: 
ally ornamented in patterns in the style dear to lovers 0 
East Anglia. The windows are diamond panes in leaden 
sockets, and all of them open. The accommodation wy 
the larger house of the two, a good parlour, 15 ft. 7 des 
a kitchen, with copper fitted, and baking oven, best 


Tug Birmingham Board School have appointed Mr. Т. J. 
Bailey, architect to the London School Board, as their 
professional adviser in the competition for the Handsworth 
New Road board school. The fee is fixed at 30 guineas, 
providing not more than twelve sets of designs are 
sent in, **any above that number being paid for in propor- 
tion.” Some slight opposition was raised to the appoint- 
ment when proposed at the Board's meeting on Friday 
last, but the general sense of the meeting was in favour of 
it. The business mind of the Birmingham men was 
evidently quite capable of weighing up the pros and cons of 
the situation; they desired “leading architects" to com- 


pete and not “‘ second-rate men ” ! 


WE are glad to see that there is every prospect of a large’ 
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Еком the Royal Female School of Art the Queen has 
purchased two  water-colour figure-drawings from life; 
one by Miss Burgess, کت‎ gold medalist for this year; 
and the other by Miss Howell, the Queen's scholar of last 


year and this year. 


range complete; larder 'and storehouse, and back door. 
Above, three bedrooms, two with fireplace; and staircase 
and landing to itself, and not opening into any room. Іп 
the smaller house, parlour and kitchen as before ; but two 
bedrooms only, both with grates. These I built in the 
most substantial fashion for £200 complete, architect's fee 
and supervision being included. They have been passed 
by the Board of Agriculture. “The smaller house has 
been taken at a rental of £4 4s.a year, including small 
garden; and the other (which I am at present keeping for 
my own use) should make at least £5 ros., which works 
out (allowing for repairs) at quite a fair percentage on 
£200, as things go now. I see no justification for mixing 
up business and charity. Byall means let a wealthy land- 
owner build free houses for his tenantry if he likes, but it 
is absurd for the ordinary man first to squander money on 
ugly and often inconvenient cottages, and then grumble 
because he cannot get a retutn of more than 1j per cent. or 


2 per cent. on his outlay." 


For a Louis XIV. oblong library table of inlaid woods, 
58 in. by 28 in., £320 was given at Christie's on Friday 
last, whilst two Charles II. oak armchairs were sold for 


£24. 


AT the sale of a choice collection of engravings at Messrs. 
Christie's on Tuesday, “Morning Amusement” and 
“Rural Employment," both after G. Morland, by J. R. 
Smith, in colours, realised 145 guineas; whilst ‘ The 
Lock " and the “ Cornfield," after Constable, by David 
Lucas, first states, were knocked down for 205 guineas. 


THE Improvements Committee of the London County 
Council recently received a letter from the Gladstone 
Memorial Committee expressing a desire to secure an ap- 
propriate site for the monument which they propose to erect 
in London to the memory of Mr. Gladstone. The Memorial 
Committee mentioned that the monument, which is to be 
more thanasinglestatue, would be appropriate and important 
in character, and that its execution had been undertaken 
by Mr. Hamo Thornycroft. The Council were asked to 
permit its erection on or about the place in the new street 
from Holborn to the Strand where the thoroughfare will 
meet the great crescent leading into the Strand. It was 
pointed out by the Memorial Committee that the sites 
which were available in London for a monument of size 
and importance were rare, and they expressed the opinion 
that the character of their monument would be such as would 
fulfil all requirements of the site in question, and that the 
work would be in every way worthy of the surroundings. 
The Improvements Committee, in their report presented 


Tue Housing of the Working Classes Committee of the 
London County Council have prepared a scheme, which 
they presented to the Council at their meeting on Tuesday 
for approval, for the erection of a large “poor man's hotel" 
on the lines of those already erected by Lord Rowton. It 
appeared from the report that in 1895 an area in Deptford 
known as" (һе Mill Lane area was cleared by a scheme 
under the Housing of the Working Classes Act. ظ‎ the 
scheme, it was provided that new houses for the accom- 
modation of 550 persons should be erected on the area in 
place of the houses destroyed, which were occupied by 715 
persons. The architect to the Council had prepared a plan 
of a men's lodging-house similar to those already erected 
by Lord Rowton. The area was triangular in shape, and 
the plan showed that a building of this kind could be 
erected on the deeper portion of the area to provide accom- 
modation for 670 persons. The shallower portion of the í 
area would still be left, and upon that cottage dwellings | to the County Council on Tuesday, stated that the 
could be erected. In their report recommending the memorial, as desi ned by Mr. Thornycroft, consisted of a 
Council to sanction the building of this house, the com- | structure of cruciform shape at the base, measuring on the 
mittee stated that they had obtained the approval of the | plan submitted about 26 ft. every way, with a pavement 
Local Government Board to this plan. The Council pro- | round it about 6 ft. wide. “The superficial area of the 
ceeded to discuss the committee’s report, but ultimately | ground required for the structure would be about 500 ft., 
the discussion was adjourned. or, including the pavement, about 1,100 ft. It was pro- 
posed that the memorial should have an architectural 
А MEETING of the Architectural Association was held оп | basement of Portland stone, and be surmounted in the 
Friday evening last, when Sir Thomas Wardle, K.B., read | centre by a bronze statue of Mr. Gladstone in the robes of 
a paper on “ Art as Applied to the Printing and Weaving | the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Seated statues or 
of Fabrics.” The paper was very fully illustrated by | groups, also in bronze, would be placed on the projecting 
lantern slides and examples of finished work. Теп new | portions of the basement, and the total height of the 
members were elected, viz.: E. H. Bullock, J. G. Bur- | memorial would be about 32 ft. The committee recom- 
gess, L. R. Cargill, E. Cooper, J. H. Garry, C. G. Gordon, | mended the Council to give the Memorial Committee the 
P. W. Lovell, E. Olarte, N. C. Smith, and J. D. Tate. option of selecting one of the following sites :—(1) Тһе 
site at the junction of the new main street with the 
crescent; (2) the site immediately to the west of St. 
Clement Danes Church ; (3) that immediately to the west 
of the Church of St. Mary-le-Strand. The Council 
adopted the committee’s recommendation. 


Tue Builders’ Benevolent Institution held their 52nd 
annual dinner on the 23rd ult., under the presidency of 
Mr. Alfred E. Parker, of the firm of Patman & Fothering- 
bam. There are at present 50 pensioners on the funds, the 
male recipients having £39 per annum allowed them, and 
the women pensioners £27 per annum. Subscriptions to 
the amount of £1,000 were announced in the course of the 


after-dinner proceedings. 


addition being made to Brockwell Park, Herne Hill. 
Some day this will be the centre of a very large and 
thickly populated district of London, and the advantages of 
having this fine public park preserved as a central feature 
will beinestimable. That the Lambeth Vestry properly ap- 
preciate the situation, their unanimous decision on the 23rd 
ult. to subscribe £15,000 towards the purchase of about 
424 acres adjoining the park is substantial proof. We 
only trust the project may soon be realised. 


Mr. W. R. Letnasy gave the fourth lecture of the series 
at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition on the 23rd ult., his sub- 
ject being * William Morris." 


Mr. WILLIAM WHITE, F.S.A., is to lecture at the Hamp- 
stead Conservatoire, Swiss Cottage, оп the 15th inst. 
on “ Francis (Bacon) Viscount St. Alban, hero of English 


life and literature," 


EE vame? 


The large excess of expenditure over estimates іп connec- 
tion with the erection of the Horton and Bexley Asylums 
is to form the subject of inquiry and report by the General 
Purposes Committee of the London County Council. The 
supplemental estimate in the case of the Horton Asylum 
is £117,000, and in that of the Bexley Asylum 7 70,000. 


A very literal rendering of the saying, “ He being dead 
yet speaketh,” occurs in a contemporary, which has an 
article on “The Arts and Crafts Exhibition,” signed, 


“ William Morris.” 


THE Improvements Committee of the London County 
Council report that nearly all the property fronting the 
Strand between St. Clement Danes Church and St. Mary- 
le-Strand Church, and needed for the widening of the 
Strand, has now been acquired, and they have arranged 
for the immediate acquisition of the remaining property. 


PATS سچے‎ K 


AT a general meeting of the Society of Oil Painters, 
Piccadilly, held on Tuesday evening, Messrs. William 
Hatherell,R.I., W. H. Margetson, Herbert Marshall, 


R.W.S., Robert;Little, R.W.S., J. Coutts Michie, A.R.S.A., 
and Arthur G. Bell were elected members, 
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the promoters of the Purfleet and Gravesend Junction 
Railway. 


Tue Tramways Committee of the Liverpool City Counci 
adopted on Monday a report submitted by the city 
engineer, Mr. J. A. Brodie, for the reconstruction of certain 
lines of tramways, and the making of new lines, at a tota] 
estimated cost of £350,000. This means, of course, the 
extension on a large scale of the electric system already at 
work, and which has proved so successful. During the 
fortnight ending November 18th the number of passengers 
carried by the trams and omnibuses belonging to the Cor. 


poration was 2,695,084 persons. 


SoME sensational statements having been made as to 
the state of the iron girders beneath the floor of a section 
of the Smithfield Markets, the Central Markets Соп. 
mittee were instructed to consider whether there was any 
ground for the rumours, and also whether the Metropolitan 
Railway Company, whose line runs beneath the market, 
were not bound to keep the girders in substantial repair. 
Tbe committee, in a report which has just been issued, 
state that the lessees of the space underneath the market 
are bound to keep all walls, piers, and supports in good 
repair. The Metropolitan Railway Company have taken 
steps to brick round all pillars and form archways of brick. 
work beneath the girders. Тһе City Surveyor (Mr. А. 
Murray) states that the girders carrying Lindsey Street 
have been seriously affected by the action of steam, wbich, 
with smoke and sulphurous vapours, clings to the iron- 
work, so that in a very short time no doubt the girders 
might become dangerous. The railway company are 
casing the ironwork with concrete, and the whole will be 
carried upon new brick and concrete construction, which 
is practically indestructible. In the City Surveyors 
opinion the railway company are taking the best step 
possible for ensuring the future stability of the structure, 
although at considerable expense. 


They point out that it may not be possible or expedient 
for some time hence to remove entirely the whole block of 
buildings lying to the south of Holywell Street, but they 
can at once arrange for the widening of the Strand to 70 ft., 
which will he a great convenience for the traffic in this 
part of the Strand. А large hoarding or some inexpensive 
lattice work will be erected on the north. side until the 
remaining portion of the improvement, involving the 
demolition of the houses in Holywell Street, сап be 
executed. The committee have given the necessary in- 
structions for pulling down the houses forming the northern 
frontage of the Strand, and they hope that the paving 
works will be completed by next March. 


THE east window of Gray’s Inn Chapel, which has been 
filled with stained glass representations of various Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury in commemoration of their associa- 
tions with the Inn, was shown in its completed form for the 
first time at the Sunday services a week ago. Inthe centre 
is St. Thomas à Becket, whose effigy is known to have 
occupied a like position before Henry VIII. caused the 
removal of all ** idolatrous images." Тһе extreme north 
and south lights are occupied by Whitgift and Laud, the 
latter having now filled this position for more than a year, 
and the remaining one is filled by Archbishop Wake, from 
from 1688 to 1695 the preacher of the Inn. The artist- 
designer of all the figures has been Mr. G. S. Ostrahan. 


Tug West of Scotland Sanitary Association held their 
18th annual meeting on the 17th ult. at Glasgow. The 
annual report of the council stated that the year just com- 
pleted had proved a satisfactory one, and a large amount 
of work had been undertaken and carried through by the 
engineering staff. The number of houses examined in 
1897-98 was 488; in 1898-99, 538; the inspections made 
in 1897-98 numbered 786; and in 1898-99 they numbered 
892. Тһе council remarked that they were pleased to 
find that the usefulness of this association was becoming 
more recognised by the general public, and that the work 
of the association was extending in all departments. A 
feature of the last 12 months had been the large number 
of annual inspections which bad been made. The inspec- 
tion of country mansions continued to occupy a consider- 
able portion of the engineer's time, and here the wider 
question of sewage disposal and water supply formed 
additional matters of careful study by the staff. 


—— — ahag€Ñ.Ñ13O—QÀÁ — 


THE TESTING OF CONCRETE SLABS. 

E have received from the Building Trades' Exchange, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, a report prepared by a joint 
committee of representatives of the Northern Architec- 
tural Association, the Newcastle, Gateshead, and Tyne 
District Master Builders' Association, and the council of 
the Building Trades’ Exchange, appointed in March last 
to organise and carry out an independent test of ‘the com- 
parative breaking strengths of concrete slabs made with 
and without the addition of “expanded metal.” The 
report is signed by Mr. F. W. Rich, the chairman, and 
Mr. W. Sutton, jun., secretary of the joint committee. 
The details were left in the hands of a sub-committee, 
under whose personal direction and supervision twelve 
slabs—of which particulars are annexed— were set up 0n 
wood centreings and brick piers in the foundry yard of the 
Gallowgate Iron Works belonging to Messrs. Henry 
Walker & Son, Limited, on the 20th and 24th July last, 

the centreings being removed on the 16th August. 
The slabs, which were calculated within a fraction of 
the cost per yard, either way, were cast in wooden boxes 
supported by brick piers, and the concrete was mixed 
according to the specification of the sub-committee 45 
follows :—*' Concrete to be gauged 5 to 1 for ۳ 
slabs, and 3 to 1 for the 3-in. and the cement to be of the 


Tue death-rate of Dublin last week within the municipal 
boundary was 36:2 per 1,000, nearly double the death-rate 
of Edinburgh, and more tban double the death.rate of 
London! On the average of four weeks Dublin has a far 
higher death-rate than any other Irish town. There were 
no fewer than 51 deaths from measles registered last week, 
an increase of 12 on tbe preceding week ; whilst scarlatina, 
which has been epidemic for nearly three years, has 
become recrudescent. Dublin thus enjoys the distinction 
of being, for the present, the most unhealtby city in the 


Kingdom. 


Tue report by Sir William Crookes, F.R S. and 
Professor Dewar, F.R.S., on the composition and quality 
of daily samples of the water supplied to London for 
October, says the chemical and bacteriological analyses 
for the month show that the supply of water to the 
metropolis continues to be highly satisfactory. 


Tuz Waterloo and City Railway cannot be rated until the | ordinar 2 f | to the square inch. The 
next quinquennial valuation, تج‎ oe oe property اون‎ Tor he کے‎ labs er of four parts 
he City Board of | clean washed gravel to pass a 2-in. gauge, one part of clean 


existed at the last valuation. 
The concrete for the 


Guardians have had counsel's advice on the question, and 
he has given it as his opinion that they cannot put upon 
the rate-book between one valuation and another property 
which did not exist when the last valuation was made. 


sand, and one of Portland cement. 
3-in. slabs to be composed of two parts clean was 
gravel to r-in. gauge, one of clean sand and one 0 
Portland cement." The cement was procured from 
a merchant in the ordinary way, and when tested, Ee 
was no residue through the so sieve, and only 2 pet gj І 
through the 70 sieve. It, however, only weighed ہو‎ Ibs: 
per striked bushel. 

The slabs at 5 to 1 (Nos. 2, 5, and 8) with metal, were 
5-in. thick, and those without the metal (Nos. I, 3, g 
4) were 8-in. thick, the extra 3-in. being necessary E 
equal the value of the metal No. 10 gauge, Daß 
Nos. رو‎ 10, and 11 were 3 іп. slabs at 3 to 1 with No. 


Tue connection of the London, Tilbury, and Southend 
Railway with the South-Eastern system by means of a 
railway tunnel under the Thames, constructed at a point 
a little below Erith, would be a good thing, and there is 
no reason why such a project should not work to the profit 
of all the companies concerned, as well as for the con- 
venience of the public. The sanction of ‚ Parliament to 
the scheme is to be sought in the coming Session by 
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of the institute were thorough business men who accepted 
office possibly on account of the advertisement which such 
positions afforded. The object of the institute in opposing 
Registration Bills brought up by other societies was to 
secure for itself the management of examination on behalf 
of the Government. Any man could cram sufficiently to 
pass the R.1.B.A. examinations in one year and forget all 
he had learnt in the same time. Most eminent architects 
did not ally themselves with the institute. ۱ 

Mr. P. E. Nobbs,in supporting Mr. Williamson, said 
that the institute had been the guide and guardian of 
the profession. Of allthe professions the architectural was 
held in least repute by the public on account of its being 
uacertificated. No certificate being required, the profession 
was adopted by the failures in other professions. The 
R.I.B.A. examinations formed a weeding machine, its 
only fault being that its field was not more universal. 

Mr. Gildard seconded the negative side. He thought 
that the patronage by Royalty did not count for much. 
The provincial members received little or no benefit from 
the R.I.B.A. Examinations, further than in general educa- 
tion, were of little use in the profession. 

Mr. Williamson replied in a few words. As the hour 
was already late, further debate was rendered impossible. 

It was decided not to vote on the s ubject of debate. 


eee 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


R. WALTER EMDEN, who is, for the third year in 

succession, president of the Society of Architects, 

delivered his inaugural address at the opening meeting of 
the session on the 23rd ult. 

At the outset of his remarks Mr. Emden congratulated 
Mr. Ellis Marsland, the hon. secretary, and the council on 
the work accomplished, and referred to the appointment of 
the new secretary, Mr, McArthur Butler, asa very satisfac- 
tory one. He then passed in review some of the subjects 
which had engaged the attention of the society and its 
council during the past year. 

In regard to the question of the registration of architects, 
he said that, although the progress of the movement in 
favour of such a scheme might be slow, he had no doubt 
that sooner or later (sooner he hoped) it would be con- 
sidered essential by Parliament that the public should be 
protected from incompetent practitioners. The questions 
of light and air were next referred to by the president, who 
remarked that he hoped the society would take every 
opportunity of pressing upon the public attention, and the 
legislature, that their proposals in regard to these important 
questions would not in any way interfere with the rights of 
property, but would rather tend to protect them, whilst 
saving wasteful and useless expense and the production 
often enough of disfigurement in our streets. 

Coming next to the Local Government Act of 1899, Mr. 
Emden said it might well have been made the vehicle for 
considerable improvement in the method and means of 
local government, by doing away with overlapping and 
the complications which at present exist. Our hopes in this 
direction had not been accomplished, but it was a direction 
in which much might be 0006 by pressing upon the 
legislature the necessity there was for codification of the 
Acts dealing with local government so as to produce more 
uniformity with regard to by-laws and requirements, &c., 
relating to buildings, One of the worst features of our 
English law was the number of Acts which were passed to 
amend almost every law ; and it was therefore self-evident 
when large changes were made, such as were made by this 
Act, that it was reasonable to take the opportunity of 
simplification and codification of existing Acts. The Act 
certainly accomplished something by congregating together 
a number of small authorities in one, so that over a larger 
district there would be uniformity. It left, however, 
the overlapping by the various authorities and the 
duplication of work for those engaged in building. 
The course which he (the president) thought might fairly 
have been taken was that the municipalities should have 
had placed in their hands all the powers which were not 
absolutely necessary to remain in the hands of a central 
authority, for, whilst believingin a congregation of boroughs 


metal, and Nos. 6, 7, and 12, being without the metal 
were increased to 4% thick to equal the value of the metal 
omitted. Each slab was 4 ft. wide and had 6 in. wall hold 


‘each end only supported. The corresponding slabs with 


and without metal were made out of the same gauging of 
concrete. 

In presence of several members of the committee and a 
number of other gentlemen the slabs were gradually 
weighted with pig iron on September 19th and 20th, 1899, 
the carefully recorded results being as follows :— 

No. 1 broke before the test began, two men and six pigs 
of cast-iron being on it, ¿.e., about y cwt. No. 2 broke 
under a load of 237 cwt., 3 qrs., 14 lbs., showing one-eight 
in. deflection under 75 cwt., half in. deflection under 175 
cwt., cracked at 220 cwt. 

No. 3 broke under load of 22 cwt., 2 qrs., 18 lbs. No. 5 
was unbroken under load of 340 cwt., І qr., 21 lbs., though 
it showed five-sixteenths in. deflection ; it was unsafe to pile 
the pig-iron to a greater height. When the load was taken 
off it went back to nearly its original straightness. 

No. 4 broke under load of 124 cwt., 2 qrs., 20 165. No.8 
was unbroken at 270 cwt., 2 qts., 2 ibs., at which point 
tbe piling of pig-iron was considered unsafe, being about 
11 ft. high; it showed slight deflection under load 0۶ 1 
cwt., 2 qrs., 12 lbs., but went back again. 

It should be mentioned that the slabs when cast re- 
mained exposed in the open to a continuous hot sun, which 
had “ spider- webbed ” the surface of the cement. No. 4 
slab was partly protected from the sun. 

No. 6. This slab broke accidentally whilst the men were 
piling up the weight on No. 5. No. то broke under 96 


. cwt., I qr., 17 lbs. 


No. 7 broke under 17 cwt., І qr., 25 lbs. No. 11 broke 
under 113 cwt., o qr., 22 lbs. 

No. 12 broke under 10 cwt., 3 (15. rolbs. No. و‎ 
broke under 213 cwt., 3 qrs., 8 ]bs. | 

Generally speaking there was only slight deflection 
before breaking. Тһе fracture of the expanded metal was 
clean and free from crystalline appearance, the strands of 
steel having come closer together under the load, the 
“ diamonds " being considerably elongated. 


IS THE EXISTENCE OF THE ۰ ۰ 
JUSTIFIED ? 


T a meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Society on 

the 22nd ult. a debate took place upon the question: 

*Is the existence of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects justified ? " 

Mr. J. A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., led off the discussion 
by answering the question in the affirmative The in- 
stitute, he said, was founded by men of the highest culture, 
at a time when architecture was not represented in any 
way. А royal charter was granted in 1837, and a medal 
had been struck in 1846 by order of the Queen. The 
membership had increased by leaps and bounds and now 
contained 618 fellows, 290 of whom were from the 
metropolis and 328 from the provinces. These figures 
proved that the institute could no longer be reproached 
with being purely metropolitan, but was becoming even 
national in its influence. The institute possessed a 


splendid library, had the trusteeship of a number of 


valuable prizes and studentships, and had compiled a 
schedule of professional charges which were recognised 
by the whole profession. Тһе institute had opposed the 
Registration Bill introduced into Parliament but had 
otherwise encouraged the education of architects. In re- 
gard to registration, Mr. Williamson thought that the 
opinion of the institute should be respected. Registra- 
tion would be difficult to carry into legislation, and it 
would be necessary at the start to register good and bad 
architects alike. Was it necessary or even possible to 
examine a man as to his artistic abilities? The cost of 
examination fees in connection with registration would 
be an objection to young architects. 

Mr. A. R. Scott introduced the negative side of 
the debate. He considered that the success of the 
institute was due, not to the amount of good it had done 
to the profession, but to its canvassing for members 
and to its business qualities. All the prominent members 
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HOLIDAY SKETCHES. 
BY DAVID BERENGER. 


W* publish this week the sketches which have been 

awarded the prize offered for the best set of holiday 
sketches made during the summer of 1899, and submitted 
to us in competition. 


ON MARBLE.* 


ka ne ا‎ 


Bv W. BRINDLEY. 
(Concluded from page 376.) 


MUSEUMS. 


VERY complete collection of the marbles of the United 
Kingdom will be found in the Museum of Practical 
Geology, also in the Natural History Museum. Foreign 
as well as British specimens are fairly collated. Then 
again, in the British and South Kensington Museums 
many interesting pedestals and works of art in coloured 
marble may be seen, also good examples of Roman pave- 
ments. 

In the University Museum of Oxford is the famous 
“ Corsi" collection, consisting of 1,۵0۵ specimens; these, 
I am delighted to say, have now fallen into the keeping of 
Professor Miles, who has had them placed in a good light. 
Many at present are in drawers, but he will be pleased to 
show them to anybody interested. There are two similar 
collections to the Corsi, made by Belli; one in Brussels, 
the other at the University Museum in Rome. The 
museums of Edinburgh and Dublin have each a fine col- 
lection, chiefly British. 


PoLisH oN MARBLES. 


Labour with the classic Greeks was of little considera- 
tion, as they certainly finished their works regardless اہ‎ 
cost, but their white marbles in architecture they never 
polished (except the joints where it could not be seen), 
everything was left from the tool. There was no bright 
shiniog surface to reflect and injure the form. Polish you 
do not see anywhere on the Acropolis of Athens, and in 
the hundreds of beautifully sculptured “stela” of the 
museums of Athens, London, Paris, and Berlin you find 
nothing but tool finish. 

For London and English towns, with our smoke and 
dust, we may require a finished surface that dust will not 
cling to, but I do not think bright polish helps us very 
much, for we all know how dirt will even cling to the surface 
of glass. Coloured marbles, to bring out their beauty 
have to be polished, but even in these, glass polish has 
sometimes a glarish look. 

MARBLE PAVEMENTS. 

The pavements of the Egyptians and Classic ms 
were close-jointed thick slab blocks. Later the T 
produced a few examples of tessellated mosaic. Butt е 
most important pavement period was undoubtedly that o 
the Romans, which in the beginning of the empire, b s 
continuance of Greek designs, and methods most Jikely 
executed by Greek artists and workmen. Komi 

The universal system soon became throughout E 
and her extensive colonies, that of tessellated mosaic, y on 
they executed in such a way that has never been v 
since. Just call to mind the infinite variety of rina aie 
in these pavements, many are figure subjects, sar joan 
every description of animated life, from fish of : eai 
swimming in the waters, shell fish, and nets on the : s 
animals of all types in quick motion and pasao او‎ ИН 
and posed naturally and artistically, that few v = 
now can equal. In addition to all this animated + Pu 
tree foliage was treated freely, growing, full > 9 ate 
adapted in the ablest of design to its purpose; t their 
all sorts were grouped, and conventionalised, to M 
position. Leaves and flowers arranged as eir urg رب‎ 
others as borders, straight and curved, of fret an er ih the 
interlacing round circles and angular forms, ks теш 
greatest of ease and freedom. All we now know à ЕРКЕ 


san GA QUE C i ao کسر وت‎ M ihe gol ult. 
* A paper read before the Architectural Association on th 
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d London that it must be necessary to have a central 
ority, he considered there should be left it as little 
executive work as possible, the actual administration being 
placed in the hands of the local authority. The central 
authority should make the by-laws and deal with such 
questions as main drainage, fire, water, metropolitan im- 
provements, dwellings for the poorer classes, etc., which 
must be common to the whole of the metropolis. The 
requirements with regard to building under the present 
system (or rather want of system) were complicated and 
overlapping, and whilst in a provincial city it was possible 
to pass one set of plans and go only to one authority, in 
London plans had to be deposited in almost unending 
succession and with several authorities. Не thought, 
therefore, for these and many other reasons, an extremely 
useful work on the part of the society, would be to try to 
bring about simplification and codification of the various 
Acts of Parliament affecting building operations. Follow- 
ing on these lines the council of the society might well lay 
themselves out to study the new London Government Act 
with a view to suggesting from time to time, and to persist 
in attempting to bring about, such transfer of powers 
and such rearrangement of duties as would simplify the 
practice which obtained in London with regard to building 
matters. Even if a thorough codification could not be 
obtained, opportunity might serve to obtain minor im- 
provements. 

The President went on to say tbat he had before sug- 
gested the formation of a technical court as saving, in cases 
of light and air, delay, difficulty, and expense ; but, such a 
court might well go further and be appointed to try at all 
events certain classes of building cases—the uncertainty 
with regard to decisions under the present method, as well 
as its delays, left it not only unsatisfactory, but encouraged 
litigation, often enough for improper purposes. The 
Building Act Tribunal in London had, he thought, proved 
itself satisfactory so far, and in such tecbnical work as 
questions of light and air they ought to be, as a technical 
body, admirably adapted to give just and equitable deci- 
sions, and when this was accomplished and had proved 
satisfactory, then, with such modifications as might be 
necessary in its constitution, other classes of building cases 
might go to it. 

Mr. Emden next alluded to the architectural progress 
of the century now drawing to a close, mentioning the 
Law Courts of Brussels as being, in his opinion, on the 
whole the best example of modern architecture. There 
was, he considered, a vast difference for the better in the 
present state of this country, architecturally regarded, as 
compared with the condition of things in 1800. 

In conclusion Mr. Emden thanked the members of the 
society for the honour they had done him in placing him 
again in the presidential chair, assuring them that his best 
endeavours and sincerest work would be given to help for- 
ward the work of the society. 


ee En 


GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN'S SOCIETY. 


HE usual meeting of the above society was held on 
the 24th ult., ak discussion took place on the 
“ G Building Regulations.” 

M RW. Horn AR LB.A., who opened the discussion, 
in his remarks gave a summarised statement of the progress 
of building in Glasgow, and the consequent necessity for 
new laws and regulations. Тһе first Bills passed, viz., the 
« Poli:e Acts” of 1862 and 1866, whi'st good in their small 
way, yet gave the authorities little power, and were entirely 
lacking in detail. This was remedied by the Bill of 1892, 
and will be brought nearer perfection by the new Bill of 
1900, of which he showed a draft copy. After mentioning 
the method of preparing plans and petitions of proposed 
- work for submitting to the Dean of Guild Court and their 
subsequent revision by the Master of Works and the 
Guild Liners, he criticised the present regulations and the 
proposed new ones, giving points in which they failed, and 
suggestions as to remedies. | ۱ 

À useful discussion followed, and the meeting conc uded 
with a vote of thanks to Mr. Horn, which was heartily 
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The same treatment is applied to the wonderful pavement 
of Siena Cathedral. In designing marble pavements use 
as few colours as possible, and put the work on a good 
foundation. Тһе Italians and French, during and since 
the Renaissance period, have used marbles and porphyrys 
in various ways for furniture and objects of vertu. Many 
of the Florentine and Milanese tables are real works of art 
and costly productions. They further introduced marble 
سم‎ into ebony cabinets, which are still sought after 
y collectors. The various French works in marble and 
ormolu, especially of the Empire period, are generally 
refined and good. Much of this class of work made by the 
Chinese and Japanese is very good and suggestive. 


MONUMENTS. 


From the time of the early Egyptians down to the pre- 
sent the best materials obtainable have been employed for 
memorials to the dead. With the Egyptians no stone was 
too hard or too difficult to work. The Greeks chiefly used 
marble, and all who have had the pleasure of studying 
their monuments in the museum of Athens cannot help 
being impressed with their simplicity and beauty. Each 
one tells its own tale at a glance, without attempting to 
decipher the short inscription, 

Architecturally there is a great variety. The “ Stelé " 
have mostly a flat pediment, to throw off the rain, with 
simple mouldings; the profile sections are flattened on 
the face; the sides invariably taper; the simp'er have 
a relief panel of two or three figures, showing the 
farewell shaking of hands, with often the faithful dog 
looking on; nothing can be more pathetic. The 
more important have sculptured figures in high relief, 
often two-thirds life size. Тһе sculpture comes boldly in 
front of the side pilasters. The whole thing gives the idea 
of the design and execution being by the same artist. I 
do not think they are “ Art and Craft" productions. 

We are much indebted to Dr. Murray, of the British 
Museum, for bringing out of the basement and dark stores 
an interesting collection of these monuments. He has 
placed them in a good light, in a separate room, at the end 
of the Parthenon Gallery. South Keusington has some 
good casts, which might, for educational purposes, be 
added to. The Greek sarcophagi were always refined, 
and are well worth study. The museums have usually 
obtained those that are richly detailed and filled with 
sculpture, but simple moulded ones, like the one at 
Gergenti, I think show better the Greeks' skill in subtlety 
of detail. 

The Romans at the first worked on Greek lines, but later 
got into a bold and unrefined type of work, especially in 
their sarcophagi and altar form of monument. But, like 
the Greeks, their small sarcophagi, and urns for (funeral 
ashes, are of great variety, beautiful ia form, and, as 
marble work, exquisitely wrought. The British and Sir 
John Soane's museums contain excellent collections. 

The Byzantines made sarcophagi of enormous dimensions 
in * porphyry” and “ Verde Antico." They were large 
enough to take the deceased in full robes; the designs 
were simple in detail to suit the coloured material. 6 
Verona tombs of the Scaligers of later date are much on 
the same Etruscan lines. 

CHRISTIAN MONUMENTS. 


How interesting most of the cathedrals and old churches 
of this country and the Continent are owing to the Christian 
monuments they contain! Many of these buildings are 
real museums, the monuments giving the history, national, 
parochial, and architectural. U nfortunately, owing to 
church restoration, we have lost many, while others have 
been skied where they cannot be seen. "M 

The want in many of our cold-looking church interiors 
is colour. This could be very much helped by coloured 
marble monuments. How cold most of the white monu- 
ments in St. Paul's Cathedral look, many of which are 
very costly, but how little they add in way of colour! 
Contrast the sculptured ones with the Parthenon sculptures 
that we now know had colour pattern on them, or the 
beautiful works of Donatella and others in Italy, where 
gold and delicate colour are freely used. But we need not 

o abroad for colour precedent, when all our grand monu- 

ments in маше Abbey, гот Henry ПІ. down to 
L., are full of colour. ۱ 

modern work in sculpture, Rosso Antico, Giallo‏ شس 

Antico, and Black produce good work, especially for reliefs. 
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do by the aid of reference help, the Romans knew іп the 
third century. They also knew how to execute durable 
work by having a good, proper foundation, and using 
tessira three times as deep as ours, making that much 
firmer key. 

How little we know about the artists and art workers, of 
these Roman tessera pavements! It would appear that 
with every Roman legion there must have been a corps of 
sappers and miners, as they practically found everything 
in the way of useful rock and mineral veins, which they 
worked on science methods. They, further, must have had 
. a sort of artists’ corps, consisting of art designers and 
workers, or these art pavements never could have been 

roduced. We may further ask what became of the art 
in this and other colonies when the Roman occupation 
ceased? It would nire to have departed with them, as 
the pavements which had been universal now became 
obsolete. The art never went quite out in Italy, as the 
Popes were always caring for old pavements in the way of 
removing and repairing, and atVenice the enamel mosaics 
of Murano kept the art alive. The modern revival we 
have to thank the French for, in the building of their opera 
house, and the importation of Venetian workmen to carry 
out their designs. From France the art came here, and 
soon spread throughout Europe and America. 

For these pavements a good concrete foundation is 
absolutely requisite, and it ought to have time to dry out. 
The method of sticking the tessera on a paper cartoon, 
which is turned over and rolled or beaten into the coatin 
of lime plaster, and afterwards rubbed down with soft 
grits, is familiar to you all. When large slabs of colour 
are introduced to get contrast, it is requisite to insert a 
dummy slab of common stone while the beating of the 
tessera is being done. The dummy slab is then broken up 
to get it out; this does not disturb the bedded tessera. 
Wood will not do, as it swells with the wet. 

The Romans sometimes used tessera of 1 in. covering 
large areas with one colour only, red 0۲ green porphyry or 
Giallo Antico. The effect is very imposing when 
enhanced with a flowing border of great width, as seen in 
the Baths of Carracalla. These 1 in. tesserz of marble in 
black and white, in a variety of patterns, are used for the 
street pavements and public squares of Lisbon, and 
answer well, as it is very hilly. 


SECTILE. 


The sectile or slab pavement, arranged in different 
patterns of marble and porphyry, is very effective. There 
are examples in Rome on the Palatine, the Basilica of Julia, 
and the Pantheon. 1 think the simplest are the best. 
These are large slabs of rich marble, opened out with only 
a border slab of another colour round, such as large slabs 
of Pavonazetto, opened out with simple borders of yellow 
statuary. Also Pavonazetto slabs with St. Ambrozio 
Verona for border, is a success. Carystian Cippollino so 
treated, with Verde Antico bands, makes a rich but 
retiring pavement. : 

Pavements of marble squares, black and white, have 
been used in England since the sixteenth century, if not 
earlier, they are bright and clean, very durable, and not 
costly, red and white is also good, but I prefer the black 
not polished, which is a soft grey black, these now have in 
a great measure superseded encaustic tiles. | | 

The Opus Alexandrinum pavements which abound in 
Rome, and an example of which we have in Westminster 
Abbey, are geometrical patterns made with porphyrys and 
marbles, the grand effect being produced by the ‘ values 
obtained by large circular slabs in contrast with delicate 
pattern. work. The large circles are section slabs of 
Egyptian Porphyry columns, the smaller circles are usually 
green Porphyry of Laconia. The grand pavement under 
the centre dome of St. Mark's, Venice, which consists of 
12 Carystian slabs, making a square 0 ft. by 26 ft. with a 
rich mosaic border all round—you will all remember the 
controversy as to its irregularity—is now levelled and 
done up; and not this alone, but most of the pavements 
in the church and nearly all the grand ones which are the 
glory of Rome have been all made “bran new the last 
few years. | 

Another sort of pavement, very effective, are the Floren- 
tine ones of the Baptistery and San Miniato; they are 
foliage and figure pattern, inlays of black-green Verde de 
Prato into white. The subject is always the white slab. 
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had been fought and won. He hoped it was not impertinent 
to say that these elections had not settled the question, 
What “land values " were; why taxes should be levied on 
them; how they were to be levied on them— well, he did 
not think that all the discussion which raged at the time 
had left them much wiser. Was the taxation of land 
values a mere election cry of the baser sort—an appeal to 
the cupidity of poor men as against the arrogance and the 
unearned gain of a powerful class? Or was it the case 
that there had been created a fund of wealth which had 
not been contributing its due proportion to the funds re. 
quired to carry on the great necessary organisation they 
called the Government? Or was it that the resources of 
taxation had been exhausted, so that they must now find 
some particularly helpless class to tax? Or was it that 
certain landed classes had been benefiting in the past from 
taxation laid on others, and that in the future they were 
likely to benefit more? Or, finally, was it a proposal to 
change the whole time-honoured system of taxation, and 
place the burden of supporting the Government on one set 
of shoulders, to the relief of all the others? He proposed 
to seek for the answer by examining two definite proposals 
for the taxation of land values—the one emanating from 
the London County Council, the other from the no less 
famous Corporation of Glasgow. [ 

Put in the barest words, the theory of taxation was, 
first, that generally it was a payment for services rendered 
by the Government to the citizens —that was, under their 
democracy, a payment made by the citizens to a committee 
of themselves for the purpose of providing certain com- 
modities and services which the citizens instructed this 
committee to provide. And, second, the allocation of that 
payment, the distribution of it, must be justified on one 
of two grounds, or on both—that the individual payment 
of taxes was measured by equal burden or by. equal 
benefit; equal sacrifice made or equal benefit received; 
general ability to pay, as indicated by income or property, 
or special ability to pay, as indicated by measurable 
advantage. 

Dealing first with the London proposals, Professor 
Smart said there was one thing which the London County 
Council were clear upon ; it was that, іп the interests 0 
the city, they were called on to undertake not only to ketp 
up. and improve their present services, but to increase 
them. How were these to be paid? Well, taxation being 
a payment for service rendered, if the people demanded 
new services they must be prepared to pay for them. But, 
as things were, the rates were levied on the occupters, and 
these rates amounted to 6s. 8d. per / 1. They were already 
considered too high, and any attempt to increase them met 
with most determined opposition from the occupiers. It 
was quite true that those who occupied houses were people 
who got value for their money when they paid rates; that 
they were benefited by the way in which the taxation was 
spent—by police protection, by sanitation, by cleaning and 
lighting, &c. 

But they were not the only people benefited. The 
ground-owners benefited because, in London, they had let 
their land, not in perpetuity, but on lease. On the expiry 
ot the lease they entered into possession of ground which, 
greatly owing to the improvements effected by the munici- 
pality, had risen in value steadily during the currency of 
the lease. Now, amongst the new demands made on the 
municipality, the most urgent and the most costly were 
“arterial improvements "—for example, the widening 0 
the Strand, new bridges, &c. Without, then, committing 
themselves to the statement that occupiers rates wo not 
be increased, the London County Council thought 1 
reasonable to throw some part at least of the new burden 
on the other class who always benefited to some extent 
from local taxation, which would, in this case, benefit very 
substantially those who owned the site, the ground value. 

The first proposal, then, was to find the new source 0 
taxation in this class, and to impose a new rate, to be сай 
owners’ tax, of 6d. per /1 оп what was to be hereaftet 
known as the site value. This site value was not to be 
based on any actual rental received, nor was it to be foun 
by division ofthe ratable value. It was to be determined 
by a separate valuation of the ground as apart from 
buildings, or the use to which it might actually be put; 1 
was defined as “ the annual rent which at the time of valua- 
tion might reasonably be expected for the land as 8 clear 
site if let for buildings by an owner in fee” —the value ۵ 
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The Romans and Florentines have left us numerous 
examples in most coloured marbles. 
* * * * Жж 
JOINTING. ۱ 

Masonry jointing for built work is the proper method, 
but when marble has to be applied to iron construction, as 
covering of stanchions and girders, then special methods 
have to be adapted for the occasion, the things to guard 
against being expansion and vibration. In wall surfacing 
with marble slabs, vertical joints with a mitre quarter of 
an inch square check answer very well; and in strongly- 
marked marble mouldings going round a tablet, or even 
small opening, the ordinary picture frame mitre is the best 
for effect. 

In the fixing of slab work it is best to leave a small 
open space at the back, and use bronze clamps with a 
projecting notch to prevent the slabs being knocked in. 
wards, In the jointing of chimney-piece work heat expan- 
sion and contraction in some cases has to be provided for. 
I find when a piece of marble 1 ft. in length is heated up 
to 230 deg. Fahr. it expands about 1-306 of an inch, at 
300 deg. Fahr., 1-16th, and up to red heat 1-8th, but in 
each case on cooling it only contracts half of the expan- 
sion. 

CHIMNEY-PIECES. 

For skill in chimney-piece construction we must go back 
to early monastic times. These builders found out that 
a long lintel in one stone could not resist breaking when 
over their large wood fires. То obviate this they jointed 
their ** heads,” using some form or other of wavy or slept 
joint. And when marble is similarly exposed to a great 
heat this is the only safe method of jointing. | 

North Italy, in the provinces embracing the cities of 
Genoa, Florence, Venice, and Milan, was the country for 
early chimney-pieces, dating from r4oo to ۰ Venice, 
owing to its local building material, being Istrian or Verona 
‚marbles, “ was always a marble-working city ; " in addition 
to these they brought from Greece, along with their 
coloured columns, blocks of white. Istrian stone or marble, 
which is hard and receives the most delicate chisellings, 
was the favourite material. Тһе designs, which are 
Renaissance, mostly consisted of rectangular projecting 
canopies with architrave, frieze, and cornice supported by 
corbels well huilt into the wall, under which are pilasters 
or ornamental columns with caps and bases. Most of the 
chimney-pieces are beautiful in design and well executed. 
The “antique mongers” of Florence and Venice have 
grabbed tbem whenever they had a chance, and they copy 
and make “ new old " ones to the fullest extent by staining 
and smoking over wood-shaving fires until it will almost 
‘defy any expert to say if it is new ог old. So I advise you 
when buying these chimney-pieces to purchase them on 
their merit and not as antiquities; then you are safe, 

Belgium, which is a marble country, has produced many 
good canopied chimney-pieces, The most famous is the 
grand one in black marble at Bruges. France is perhaps the 
richest country for good chimney-pieces in every style and 
date. They arefoundinevery old palace, cháteau, and castle; 
there is a series of simple ones in the rooms of the Louvre 
in Paris, one in Egyptian porphyry, another in lapis lazuli, 
another Rosso Antico, and so on. These have ormolu 
mouldings. Therefined Adam's ones take a lot of beating, 
either in design, execution, or economy of good material. 
The original drawings of many of these are in the Soane 
Museum. А bold *ovolo" moulding in coloured marble 
all round the fireplace opening is always safe. In con- 
clusion, I will say use as few colours as possible in your 
work, and the nearer you keep to one the better. 


AS 7 


THE TAXATION OF LAND VALUES. 

ECTURING recently on this subject before the) 
L Scottish 50260 of Есопотіѕіѕ at Edinburgh, Pro- 
fessor Smart, of Glasgow, referred specially to the 
London County Council proposals and the Glasgow 
‚Bill. | 
Of. late years, remarked the professor, they had 
heard muchof a proposal called thetaxation of land values. 
Jt was a matter on which two famous Parliamentary 
elections at least within the knowledge of his audience 


o 


is a simpler, easier, and quieter way of doing the same 
thing: Be it enacted by the Queen's Most Excellent 
Majesty,” &c. The words were those of Mr. Henry 
George, and he said they would be an appropriate preamble 
to this Bill. just because the Bill was purely and undisguisedly 
the work of the Single Taxers ; was, in fact, the first signal 
emergence of Georgism into the practical arena, and pro- 
fessed to be a 10 per cent. instalment of the entire con- 
fiscation of land rent on the lines laid down in “ Progress 
and Poverty.” His own feeling was that when a Bill was 
put forward proposing a new tax which was openly said 
to be not a tax but a method of fine, it put itself beyond 
the pale of serious discussion. ۱ ۱ 

Speaking on the question of the taxation of feu-duties, 
Professor Smart maintained that owners did bear their 
fair share of local taxation in Scotland. In Scotland they 
already did what London asked permission to do. Without 
paying any regard to this, the Glasgow Bill proposed to 
lay 2s. per /1 more on the owner; and if the Bill was 
amended by taking ovt the provisions for taxing feu-duties, 
the owner would pay the whole ofthis 2s. Surely this 
entire disregard of the fact that the Scottish proprietor 
already paid local taxes evidences that the promoters had 
in their mind, not equity of taxation, but confiscation of 
rent. One part of the Bill remained—the taxation of 
vacant building ground. It was remarkable that, although 
this was mentioned by the London County Council, it was 
not pushed as the other proposals were. It is not one of 
the “ main resolutions ”'; it was, says the statement, of a 
“subsidiary character.” One might say that if the Glasgow 
Corporation had limited their proposals to this, they would 
at least have secured the attention of the country. As it 
was no part of the Bill was likely to get a respectful 
hearing. 

Iu conclusion Professor Smart asked :—“ What may we 
gather, then, as to the agitation for the taxation of land 
values from the two schemes we have considered ? As far 
as I can see, it covers no less than five distinct, though 
more or less vague, convictions. | 

“ First. It is partly the expression of people who experi- 
ence increased and increasing rates; people who have 
to reside in the localities where the rates are high; peo- 
ple who believe that they really pay all the rates, and do 
not believe that the benefit they receive corresponds with 


the price they pay. It is probably the cry of people who `: 


do not particularly want municipal improvements: they 
would be content with much less, but their opinion is not 
asked. 

Second. It is partly the expression of those who believe 
that the improvements which local taxation pays for are 
largely ‘arterial,’ and that arterial improvements add 
chiefly to the value of sites. This is quite legitimate 
argument. The double question that has to be answered 
here is whether the site-owners are not already taxed 
to the full amount, and whether the proprietors in Scot- 
land are not already paying, perhaps more than their share 
when tbey pay half the poor rates, half the school rates, 
and a third of the municipal rates. | 

“ Third. It is partly the expression of those who think 
that there are many landowners keeping back municipal 
progress, and raising the rents of the congested districts by 
holding up land. This is a very specious argument. Land 
in a city is the most notable instance of a necessary thing 
limited in supply, with demand to all appearance con- 
stantly incteasing. I do not in the least wonder that 
many people are so much impressed with the necessity of 
such land for the living of tbe many that they think public 
powers should be taken to put a limit on private powers 
in this respect. It is, of course, rather а grievous thing 
when some landowner diverts the natural course of a city's 
expansion and spoils its amenity by holding back ground 
which the wants of the district really demand. To my 
mind, what is wanted here is something which has not yet 
been provided—a careful statistical investigation of where 
and what the land is which is being held back when it 
might advantageously be taken for building purposes. It 
is not enough, for instance, to point out that Mr. Parker 
Smith has not feued his fine estate of Jordanhill. 6 
question is whether the feuing of Jordanhill for workmen's 
houses would be in the interest of the whole of the citizens. 
For the comfortable classes also have to be housed, and 
it is easy to see that if you build one-roomed tenements in 
Great Western Road you drive the comfortable classes 
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the site, in fact, if the buildings were burned down and the 
site was put up by auction. After explaining the London 
system of site-holding, and that the tax would be laid 
nominally on the owner, who would deduct it wholly 
from his rent, Professor Smart said they should be quite 
clear then on this: that this was a new tax for new szr- 
vice; that the new improvements would put a new rental 
into the pockets of the site-owners, and that to tax them 
in this way was to tax either on the principle of ability to 
pay or benefit received, for in this case the two principles 
came together—the new benefit received constituting a 
new ability to pay. Тһе answer which would be given to 
all this was that the site-owners were already paying their 
full share, and that to tax them by themselves would be 
double taxation. It was an old answer and a strong 
answer; but, as was shown in almost every newspaper 
one opened, the subject was not understood by the 
people, and was slurred over by those to whom it was 
inconvenient. 

Going into detail, thelecturer took up and examined the 
argument against tbe taxation of site-owners in its 
external and underlying expressions—that the proposed 
tax was an interference with contracts; and that the 
contract made between the site owner and the occupier 
that the latter should pay all the rates was a fair one, 
inasmuch as the ground owner had to deduct from the 
annual price received from the ground the anticipated 
value of the rates. Не also referred to the arguments of 
Mr. B. F. C. Costelloe, the chairman of the Local 
Government and Taxation Committee of the London 
County Council, in support of the taxation. The London 
County Council was proposing to put a new tax on the 
site-owner, on the ground that he chiefly would benefit by 
the new improvements for which the tax paid. Mr. Cos- 
telloe, however, did not conceal that it might be more than 
this, viz., that some part of the tax might be used to 
relieve occupiers of their present burden—it might be a 
rearrangement, not an addition. 

The objections were evident enough. First—It was a 
taxation of capital. Suppose they granted that the site- 
ownets would benefit from the future tax, it was their 
capital which would show this benefit, not their income. 
Till the lease expired or till the interest was sold, the site- 
owner, whether the original, the improved, or the 
buldings owners, received only his contract revenue. 
Th: benefit was a deferred one; why should not the 
taxation be deferred too? Imperial taxation certainly took 
no notice of capital increment unrepresented in actual 
income. They might hold £1,000 of stock in a gold mine 
which had never paid a dividend, but had risen in value 
from one pound per share to ten. Their £1,000 stock 
then was worth £10,000, but they paid nothing іп 
income-tax till they sold their stock or the mine began to 
pay dividends. Second—The site value, on which the 
owncr was to be assessed, was not the actual realised 
value. It was the value which would be realised if the 
site were put to its adequate use. It seemed to him that 
there were enormous difficulties in the way of such a 
valuation, but it was only fait to say that official and 
expert valuators said that “there was no material 
difficulty ;” at least no greater than there was now in the 
case of the ratable value. He thought, at all events, that 
these proposals were worthy of respectful attention and 
scientificcriticism, because, whether right or wrong, they 
were at any rate based on an intelligible and recognised 
principle—benefit received. 

Going on to draw their attention to proposals which 
had not this justification, he referred to the Glasgow Bill, 
the object of which is to levy a new tax not exceeding 2s. 
in the £1 on the value of all lands within burghs in Scot- 
land, built on or unbuilt, no matter in whose hands the 
land was. The tax was to be levied directly on the owner 
of unfeued ground. In the case of feued ground, it was to 
be laid directly on the proprietor, but it was provided that 
the proprietor should deduct from his superior so much of 
the tax as corresponded to his feu-duty. As there was no 
preamble to the Bill, he proposed to provide it with one. 
It would run something like this—“ Whereas private pro- 
perty in land is a robbery, not only in the past but in the 
present ; and whereas it would be perfectly just as well as 
legitimate and expedient, to confiscate such land without 
compensation, and take it into possession of the Govern- 
ment as representing the whole people ; and whereas there 
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well), is being carried out by means of Mackay's patent 
ventilators, of which the sole manufacturers are Messrs, 
Cousland & Mackay, 150, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


Messrs. E. H. SHoRLAND & BROTHER, of Manchester, 
have just supplied their patent Manchester grates to the 
Royal Hants County Hospital, Winchester. 

Messrs. CLAUGHTON Bros., of the Sanitary Lead Works, 
Bromley, Leeds, have just issued an illustrated price Jist 
of lead goods, in which the prices are revised. Special 
attention is directed to Nos. 15 and 16 junctions, which 
may now be had with light or heavy branch arms. Messrs, 
Claughton's improved cast lead junctions are perfectly 
smooth inside, of uniform thickness without, and very 
closely approach the qualities of drawn lead. We might 
also draw attention to Messrs. Claughton's ۲ 
closet, which is a modification of their “ Adaptable 
Suspension " wash-down, manufactured in a cheap form 
suitable for fixing in basements and for cottage property. 
Although the basin and trap are in two pieces, no enclosure 
or other objectionable arrangement is necessary, the closet 
being complete in itself. Тһе basin is suspended in the 
frame which holds it firmly in position and takes all 
weight, so that, when once cemented into the trap and the 
brackets secured to the floor aud wall, there is no likelihood 
of the joint getting fractured. The trap being separate 
can be swivelled round to meet the exact position of 
socket in drain. In connection with this closet we might 
mention Claughton's “ Niagara " syphon flushing cistern, 
which appears to be constructed on scientific principles, 
50 as to secure a convenient, noiseless, and efficient flush 
to the closet. 

————— 


JOTTINGS. 


N exhibition for the ironmongery and hardware trades, 

is announced to be held at the Royal Agricultural 

Hall," London, during next year, the promoters of which 

are the International Trades Exhibitions, Limited, Broad 
Street House, London, E.C. 


A sports ground is to be laid out in connection with the 
Glasgow International Exhibition at a cost of something 
like £ 5,000. 


Tue Court of Common Council have agreed to acquire 
the remaining freehold interest in 82, Fleet Street, for 
£ 32,500, for the widening of the street at that point. 


Tuz improvements effected on the River Weaver Naviga: 
tion, at a cost of /70,000, are practically completed, and 
now the new electrical power bridge at Northwich will 
come into use. This and the sister bridge have cost 
£25,000, and are the first bridges in the kingdom worke 
by electricity. The obstructive locks at Newbridge have 
been removed, and vessels of 400 tons burden can ۴ 
navigate the river direct to Liverpool or Manchester. 


Ат Nelson a Local Government Board inquiry has Just 
been held into an application by the Nelson Corporation for 
sanction to borrow £12,000 for electric lighting purposes 
The application was unopposed. It was stated that the 
Corporation proposed to increase the installation from 
2,ooo to 4,000 lights, Nelson having been one of the e 
corporations in Lancashire to supply electricity O, 
illuminating purposes to the tradesmen and others 2 e 
borough. All the present available supply is consume" 


LocaL Government Board inquiry was lately a ө 
Finchley relative to a proposal of the Finchley Urba 
District Council to borrow گر‎ 1,800 for the purpose of po ed 
land whereon to build houses for the working rer 
Evidence was given that the council’s employees ho кей 
рау іп many cases 33 per cent. of their wages In 0 aal 
rent, and that the need for artisans’ dwellings was 8 er 
Within the past ten years rents had gone up 25 ٥ سر‎ 
cent. The council could construct tenements wit 
rooms on a paying basis at ss. 6d, a week. 


out of the city altogether. It looks as if the ideal of some 
people were that a city is meant for poor men, and that 
every consideration must give way to housing these poor 
men. For myself, I do not think much of that ideal. 
There is far too much segregation of classes already. It 
is not a good thing that a city should be a collection of 
five-storey one-roomed tenements, and it is not illegitimate 
to ask where the revenues of the city are to come from 
if the rich are driven 10 or 20 miles away. Surely it is 
the stalls who pay fcr the pit, as well as the pit which 
pays for the stalls! I hope to see the day when the 
housing problem will be solved in a very different way, as 
it bas been in many cities of America—by the electric 
trams, running at 15 miles an hour, conveying the poor 
man to fresh air in the country when his city work is 


done. 
“ Fourth. It is partly the popular cry against unearned 
increment. I do not think that the people who use this 


term so glibly ever ask themselves what is earned incre- 
ment. But without a conception and definition of earned 
increment, the adjective ‘unearned’ is meaningless. In 
short, the taxing of increment on the ground that it is un- 
earned introduces canons of remuneration known only as 
yet to Socialism. "There is only one reason that I can see 
for taxing the increment of land value, namely, that it is 
comparatively easy to do it. When land on the border of 
a city jumps from 405. an acre to £40, the increment 
catches every eye; and, because it usuaily remains in the 
hands of one person, it seems easy to *get at' him. But 
when the shares of a successful business rise to seven 
times their par value, no one proposes to tax the holders, 
for the reason, I suppose, that the shares are in many 
hands, and are bought and sold every day. Isthe pos- 
sibility of ‘getting at’ a person to be a. new canon of 
taxation? Would it not be a caricature of equity to tax a 
member of the Coats family on any ground he may hold in 
Paisley, and take no notice of his shares in І. & P. Coats ? 

“Fifth. Itis partly the expression of a larger hope. I 
am afraid that it is the answer of the unthinking majority 
to the bribe set before them by that class whom Adam 
Smith did not scruple to call ‘that insidious and crafty 
animal vulgarly called a politician.’ Suppose London gets 
its way and imposes its 6d. per £1 on site values. This 
will produce £375,000 against total rates of over 
£ 10,000,000. Is it this drop in the bucket that rouses all 
the enthusiasm ? I imagine not. The taxation of land 
values has got into the popular imagination, I am afraid, 
as nothing less than the confiscation of rent. It is the 
£2,000,000 of land values in Glasgow that we aim at ' ap- 
propriating, says Mr. John Ferguson. Considering that 
our present rates come to only £600,000, and that an 
eloquent tongue can suggest how many good things can be 
got for the odd £1,490,000, you can understand the power 
of such an election cry. It is, says the Single Taxer, 
not the petty £375,000, but the whole £15,000,000 of 
land values in London that we aim at taking. Extend 
this to the kingdom. Promise the mob that you will 
confiscate “the whole £300,000,000 of British rents, and 
I think you can understand how the resolution approving 
ofthe taxation ofland values is carried amid whirlwinds 
of applause. But that, I submit, is pure Henry Georgism ; 
it is not taxation at all." 


nen 


TRADE NOTES. 
N the ventilation of Bank Free Church, New Cumnock 
(Mr. J. K..Hunter, of Ayr, architect), the ventilation 
has been carried out by means of Cousland’s improved 
«Climax” invisible roof ventilators, supplied by the sole 
manufacturers, the Climax Ventilating and Heating Com- 
pany, Limited, Glasgow. 


Tue heating of Messrs. Bagley & Wright's offices and 
warehouse, Union Street, Oldham, is to be by Spencer's 
patent “ Ventilo ۲ radiators, the patentee and sole maker 
of which is Mr. W. F. Spencer, Crossbank Works, Old- 
ham, and 145, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., 
who is also installing the apparatus. 


Тнк ventilation of the new police buildings at Bellshill 


and Motherwell (Mr, Alexander Cullen, І.А., Mother- | 
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Strand. As the Council have taken advantage of the 
Hotel Cecil frontage improvement to widen the thorough- 
fare at that point, we presume every future opportunity 
that may occur of continuing such setting back will be 
taken due advantage of. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH 
ART. 
(See Illustrations.) 


"us opening of the National Gallery of British Art, in 


its final and complete form, last week, has been fol- | 


lowed this week by the death, on Tuesday, of its muni- 
ficent donor, Sir Henry Tate, Bart., in his 81st year. Тһе 
first portion of the buildings cost. slightly over £100,000, 
and, we suppose, the second part, in the rear, completing 


the design, will have brought the total cost to considerably : 


over £ 150,000. 

The building, which was designed by Mr. Sidney 
R. J. Smith, F.R.1.B.A., has the advantage of being 
placed оп a fine riverside site, surrounded by road- 
ways. The plan we give in our present issue, showing 
the completed scheme, will be of special interest to our 
readers. We also illustrate the interior of the new sculp- 
ture hall, and give a general view ot the exterior. The 
extension comprises eight galleries and large central sculp- 
ture rooms, the sizes of the galleries being—six galleries, 
63 ft. by 32 ft., and two, 32 ft. square, and the sculpture 
rooms, two, 71 ft. by 32 ft., making a total in the whole 


building of eleven galleries, besides sculpture hall, arcades, 


&c., the lineal space for wall hanging being about 3,130 ft. 


The new additions are connected with the existing building 


by four entrances, those in the centre uniting the corridor 
round the main sculpture hall by arcades (with{semi-circular 
ceilings) with the large sculpture rooms at back. The 


basement is entirely devoted to police room, curator's ' 


offices, strong rooms, staff rooms, refreshment rooms, 
female students’ messroom, directors’ rooms, and studio, «с. 
The sculpture rooms are divided in the centre by massive 
stone columns, as shown in our sketch. The entrance 
doors to the sculpture gallery give access to a corridor, 
from which, and the sculpture rooms, the various picture 


galleries are entered, and the whole are so arranged that. 


there is no necessity to retrace one's steps. The galleries 
are all top-lighted, the ceilings being formed with elliptical 
panelled plaster ribs and ornamental spandrels, the height 
from floor to apex of ellipse being 26 ft. The floors of the 
central sculpture hall are in marble mosaic, and the galleries 
have polished oak floors. ۱ 

The National Gallery of British Art was given to the 


nation by the late Sir Henry Tate “as a thankoffering 


for a prosperous business career of sixty years," and we do 


not think a wiser or more generous method of exhibiting. 


publicly one's sense of gratitude for business prosperity 
and success could have been chosen. When Sir Henry 
Tate first made his offer some difficulty was experienced 
in finding a suitable site. The London Corporation 
declined to grant one upon the Embankment, the place 
where it ought by all rights to have been placed, and there 
was no possibility of finding a sufficient quantity of suit. 


able ground at South Kensington. But eventually, 


through the good offices of Sir William Harcourt, who, in 
1892, became Chancellor of the Exchequer, the site of 


Millbank Prison was secured, which is all that could be 


desired, with the single exception that it is anything but a 
central position, and consequently is inconvenient to get at; 
The building not only contains the Tate Collection, 
but also the pictures purchased under the Chantrey 
Bequest to the Royal Academy, together with nearly all 
the English pictures which have been painted within the 


last eighty years or so, and a group of 18 paintings by ۰ 


G. F. Watts, R.A. 

It should perhaps be mentioned in connection with Sir 
Henry Tate's splendid gift to the nation that the deceased 
baronet gave no less than £42,000 to Liverpool University 
College and a still larger sum to the various Liverpool hos- 
pitals. In London healso identified himself with the work 
of free library extension, and several public buildings of 


this kind, including the Brixton Free Library, own their 


existence to his generosity. 
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SOME: LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
PROJECTS. 


O one can believe but that the London County Council 
N have done well to adopt the large scheme prepared 
by Sir Alexander Binnie, their chiefengineer, for the exten- 
sion of the main drainage ofLondon. The report presented 
by the Main Drainage Committee at a recent meeting of 
the County Council, and further considered by them at 
their meeting on Tuesday, we have already given a pretty 
full abstract of in a previous issue. Briefly, it recommends 
a present expenditure of £1,250,000 on additional outfall 
sewers, both north and south ofthe Thames, and intimates 
that in order to meet all demands a total expenditure of 
about £3,000,000 will have to be incurred. The needs-be 
for this large outlay was clearly explained in Sir Alexander 
Binnie’s report (see page 323 ante). Already the popula- 
tion for whom provision was made under the present 
main drainage system has been exceeded by about 36 per 
cent., and many large and important areas in the districts 
outside the metropolitan boundary are about to be included 
under Parliamentary authority in the sewerage system of 
the metropolis. Therefore, the proposals of the Main 
Drainage Committee cannot reasonably be set aside, and 
the only wise course left the Council is clearly to face the 
issue boldly and undertake the work. 

The decision of the Council to promote again in Parlia- 
ment a Bill to obtain powers for the bringing of water 
from Wales for the supply of London we have before 
alluded to. It is a great scheme, and is estimated to cost 
millions of money, but we have never had any doubt as to 
the necessity for its being carried out. Neither in quality 
nor quantity do the present sources of the supply com- 
mend themselves as suitable or adequate to the great 
and ever increasing demand. As giving some idea of the 
work entailed upon the engineer's department in con- 
nection with the preparation of the plans and sections, 
etc., for depositing with the Bill, it may be of interest 
to note that they are contained in a volume con- 
sisting of 864 pages. Many thousands of different 
properties are dealt with, and the area of land 
within the limits of deviation is 29,232 acres, the whole of 
which has been surveyed in detail. The main aqueduct 
to London is 162 miles long, but to comply with the stand- 
ing orders of Parliament 276 miles of sections have had to 
be deposited. The plans and sections have only been 
completed in time by the most assiduous efforts, the work 
having been carried on literally day and night. 

We are glad to see that the Council agreed on Tuesday 
to proceed with the partial widening of the Strand 
between St. Mary's and St. Clement Danes. For 
some time past they have been acquiring the pro- 
perty which lines the northern side of the 
Strand between the two churches, and which at present 
constitutes such a block to the traffic at the eastern end of 
this important thoroughfare. When this property is 
removed, we shall have made a beginning with that larger 
scheme which is to revolutionise the appearance of the 
Strand altogether. Then we shall be prepared for the 
greater clearance, which includes the removal of every 
building along the north side of the Strand from the Gaiety 
Theatre rightonto the gardens bythesideof the Law Courts, 
the new frontage line being set back as far as Stanmore 
Street. When this is done we shall get a new London street 
view which should be about the finest in the whole of the 
metropolis. The Law Courts will be opened out to its 
great advantage, and will form a prominent object in the 
newly disclosed vista, whilst the two churches will consti- 
tute central features of real architectural interest. Of 
course, the debouchment of the new Holborn to the Strand 
avenue into the last-named thoroughfare will still more 
completely change the appearance of this upper part of the 
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law, the stamp being placed at the end of the estimate?" 
We should say that according to Mr. Justice Bigham's ruling 
it most certainly would. The firm make an offer to do, 
certain work at a certain price and affix their name to it, 
We do not see how they can possibly evade their respons. 
ibility even if they do not actually sign their name with 
ordinary pen and ink! Ifa firm sent in an unsigned ofer 
it would not be of much use, and if they sign it in their 
usual way they must accept the responsibility in regard to 
its accuracy and subsequent results, 


Tue Royal Institute of British Architects final examina. 
tion, qualifying for associateship, held from the 17th to 
the 23rd ult., resulted in the passing of twenty-two 
candidates out of the forty-seven examined, and it is of 
special interest to note that one of the successful 
candidates was a lady. Тһе names of those who 
passed are as follow: F. H. Allen, W. Н. Ansel, 
S. E. Barrow, F. W. А. Buckell, T. ). Byrne, Bessie À, 
Charles, D. McL. Craik, A. H. Foster, F. Foster, S. H. 
Hamp, J. H. W. Hicton, M. Honan, R. E. Illingworth, 
А. R. Keighley, T. A. Moodie, J. E. C. Shield, J. E, 
Spain, R. H. Spalding, F. Taylor, R. Traquair, T. Ту. 
whitt, and H. Watts. 


IN the preliminary examinations, held on the 7th and 
8th ult., in London, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Dublin, 
Manchester, and York simultaneously, there were 154 
candidates admitted, 34 were exempted from sitting, 6; 
passed, and 57 were relegated to their studies for و‎ 
further period. 


Тне Liverpool Gladstone Memorial Committee decided 
last week to appoint Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A., sculptor 
for the memorial group to be erected in Liverpool, at a Ге 
of گر‎ 5,000. Mr. Brock had submitted a sketch model, and 
in a written statement he said that the monument 
would be in all about 28 ft. in height, the surmounting 
statue of Mr. Gladstone standing 10 ft. high. Two sub. 
sidiary statues would represent ** Truth” and ““ Justice,” 
whilst two panels in relief would be representative of 
“ Brotherhood " (Capital and Labour joining hands) and 
“ Progress.” The three statues and the two panels were 
to be executed in bronze, and the architecture in grey 
granite. The site for the memorial has not yet been 
decided upon. It was originally proposed to have a com- 
petition, but the principal sculptors selected declined to 
compete. 


WREXHAM Parish Church, with its unique tower, is to be 
restored, and the Duke of Westminster has offered / 2,000 
to the fund now being raised for the purpose. Some 
Х7:000 or £8,000 is wanted. 


“Оһ Colonial Houses of the Cape of Good Hope" is the 
title of a volume to be published by Mr. Batsford next 
week, in which many of the quaint and picturesque build- 
ing erected by the early Dutch settlers are illustrated from 
sketches in pen and ink or crayon by Mrs. Alys Fane 
Trotter, and by half-tone reproductions from photographs. 
Mrs. Trotter's interesting notes upon the subjects are 
accompanied by a short account of the “Origin of Old 
Cape Architecture ” by Mr. Herbert Baker, A.R.I.B.A,, 
with sketches by its author, and the whole forms a valuable 
monograph of the very interesting style, or blending of 
styles, in architecture invented by the early settlers. Itis 
a pleasant surprise to find that so many good and typical 
examples of these old houses yet remain within 2 few 
miles of Cape Town. The size of the volume is royal 
quarto. . 


Four works by G. Stubbs, R.A.—(1) the edge of a copse, 
with two sportsmen, (2) a forest scene, with sportsmen 
reclining under a tree, (3) a rocky landscape, with pool 
and two Sportsmen, and (4) two sportsmen leaving a 
cottage— were sold at Christie's on Saturday in one lot for 
900 guineas. 


Tus Queen Victoria Gallery at the Chelsea Central 
Public Library was informally opened to the public on 


Monday afternoon. The gallery contains a large number 


| OÍ interesting drawings and prints connected with the 
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GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION EXHIBITION OF MEMBERS' WORKS. 


(See Illustrations.) 


(E of the features of this annual exhibition is the 

cosmopolitan spirit shown by the association in 
gathering together such a large variety of work either 
drawn, designed, or executed by the members. Sketches 
of old and modern work were specially interesting, particu- 
larly the fine coloured drawing of the Founder's Tower of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, by Mr. John Stewart, and the 
pencil sketches of old Spanish work, by Mr. James B. 
Fulton. Modern work was not so well represented. The 
principal design was the Concert Hall for the Igor Glas- 
gow Exhibition, shown in a coloured drawing by Mr. 
Robert Walker. A country house, by Mr. A. Hamilton 
Scott, is well planned, though the elevations lack repose ; 
there is too much striving after a picturesque effect for a 
thatched house. Some country cottages with detail draw- 
ings, by Mr. John Fairweather, illustrate the practical 
side of the profession. This type of work was more in 
evidence last year, and it is to be regretted that the mem- 
bers in practice do not exhibit office drawings of buildings 
they have designed and that are being erected. Mr. J. G. 
Walker shows some black-and-white work treated in his 
own individual style. | 

The remainder of the exhibits comprise leaded glass win- 
dows, plaster casts of sculpture, wood carving, hammered 
metal work, including a memorial bronze tablet—all of 
which is of a very high standard of excellence, especially 
the sculpture work of Mr. Albert Hodge. His figures, in 
particular, are delicately modelled and display freedom in 
treatment and originality in design. 

The leaded glass windows are, as usual, conventional 
in treatment. А decidedly original idea is used by Mr. 
D. Bennet Dobson, who utilises a form of dolphin fountain 
and strives after the effect of running water. Messrs. Gal- 
braith & Winton exhibit two finely inlaid panels in coloured 
marbles, showing French influence in the colour and design. 
À circular oak panel, well balanced, with the figure of a 
boy amongst rushes, is effectively and boldly carved by 
Mr. George Crawford. Sufficient has been said in the 
foregoing to indicate what an interesting exhibition had 
been brought together by the Glasgow Architectural 
Association. The educative value of such an exhibition 
to the members cannot be overestimated. 

W. EDwARDES SPROAT, 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


N important competition is announced from Glasgow. 
Architects are invited by the Glasgow Parish Coun- 

cil to submit competitive designs for a general hospital to 
be erected on the estate of Stobhill, Springburn, to ac- 
commodate 1,200 patients. Premiums of £200, £150, 
£100, and £50 are offered for the designs placed ist, and, 
3rd, and 4th in order of merit.  Particulars and con- 
ditions of the competition are obtainable from Mr. I. В. 


Motion, clerk tothe Council, 33, Cochrane Street, Glasgow. · 


T'wo guineas are required for these, but are returnable on 
receipt of a bona-fide design, or if the particulars, etc., are 
sent back tothe clerk within a week from the date of re- 


ceiving them ! 


Тнв Leeds Corporation Markets Committee are going to 
carry out the design awarded the first premium in the 
recent competition for the new market hall, which is really 
to be a reconstruction and extension of the Kirkgate 
Markets with a new frontage to Vicar Lane. This design 
was submitted by Messrs. Leeming & Leeming, of 
London, the original estimate for the carrying out of which 
was about £73,000. Certain alterations and modifications 
of the design are considered necessary, and the committee 
have had a consultation with Mr. W. Emerson, their pro- 
fessional assessor, in regard to the question. 

WirH reference to our remarks upon Mr. Justice Bigham's 
decision in which he held that a signed estimate by а 
builder, accepted by the person to whom the offer is made, 
is a legal and binding contract, а correspondent asks : 
«Would an estimate stamped with the firm's name and 
address by an embossed stamp constitute a signature in 
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value as it could be developed without the portion ac- 
quired. Mr. Balfour-Browne has assessed the value at 
£8,375, which figure represents about half the amount 
suggested on behalf of the claimant. 


Ором the custom, now become general, of submitting land 
for building to auction, Mr. T. E. Knightley, surveyor to 
the Birkbeck Building Society, comments as follows: 
“ The custom is doubtless a successful device for land 
owners, but will assuredly bring ruin in its train to tenants. 
We have now reached the wild and fabulous prices ten- 
dered for land, which ended in collapse, 33 years back, 
and a number of instances could be given of land taken on 
building lease on which costly premises have been erected, 
that were found to yield revenue only sufficient to pay 
ground-rent, rates, taxes, and repairs, and in despair the 
owners or their executors have entreated the landowners 
to relieve them and take the property. One very recent 
case has already come under my notice. The land was 
taken at upwards of £2,300 a year rental; £10,000 were 
spent on the property, the whole of which has been given 
as a premium by the executors to be relieved of the burden. 
Many recent lettings have been effected where land has 
been taken at 9s. per foot that is not worth more than 5s. 
I would advise all building and other societies and associa- 
tions to avoid making advances on City property, asa 
panic is not far off." 


Tue London County Council have just prepared an іп- 
scription to be placed on or near the famous Buckingham 
Watergate, on the Victoria Embankment Gardens, hard by 
the Charing Cross Station of the District Radway. The 
record is as follows :—" This gateway, formerly the 
watergate or approach from the Thames to York House, 
Charing Cross, originally the London lodging of the Arch- 
bishops of York, the birthplace of Lord Chancellor Bacon, 
and afterwards the residence of George Villiers, second 


Duke of Buckingham, was designed by Inigo Jones, archi- 


tect (1572-1652),and executed between 1624-28 by Nicholas 
Stone, master mason (1586-1647), for the first Duke of 
Buckingham, and marks the river margin before the 
embankment was constructed. The inscription on the 
north frieze, * Fidei coticula Crux (“Тһе Cross is the 
touchstone of faith’) is the motto of the Villiers family, 
whose arms are on the south front. By the London Open 
Spaces Act, 1893, the gateway was vested in the London 
County Council, who repaired the structure and took 
measures for its preservation £n situ as an interesting land- 
mark of London." It was at York House that Lord 
Chancellor Bacon was deprived of the Great Seal when he 
fell into disgrace. York House was sold for building pur- 
poses by the spendthrift Duke of Buckingham, whose name 
is still kept in remembrance by the names of the streets at 
the back of the gate—George, Villiers, Duke, and 
Buckingham. 

Lorp Комчтом has certainly shown the way in the 
matter of providing really comfortable lodgings for 
single working men. His new hotel for workmen 
in Hammersmith is established on vety similar lines 
to those already at work in Vauxhall, King's Cross, 
and Newington Butts. There are the usual smoking, 
reading, and dining rooms, all large, comfortable, 
and well- warmed apartments. There аге cubicles 


for 800 lodgers, and the dining-room will accommodate : 


nearly 500. There are large cooking ranges for the 
lodgers' use, as well as a well.appointed scullery. All 
crockery and cocking utensils are provided free of charge. 
The payment of sixpence per night entitles the lodger to 
the use not only of dining hall, cooking ranges and 
utensils, but also free admission to the smoking and 
reading rooms, and the use of books from thelibrary. A 
shop for the purchase of eatables is also provided. and 
men can have a bath and a shave, their boots blacked, 
clothes mended, and whatnot besides. There are lodgers’ 
lockers and a parcel room, besides a day dressing 
room for use when access to the cubicles is not 
permitted. 

THE Workmen's Housing Council adopted at a meeting 
held on Monday evening the following test questions to 
be put to Parliamentary candidates upon the subject of 
the housing of the working classes :—(1). “ Do you favour 
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parish of Chelsea, and these, it is hoped, will form the 
nucleus of a far more pretentious museum which will be a 
fit memorial of the Queen's reign. Little of old Chelsea 
now remains, but here are preserved in pictures such 
famous residences as those of Smollett, Holman Hunt, Sir 
Thomas More, Turner, Lord Cremorne, and Rossetti, and 
also the historic Winchester Palace, Don Saltero's coffee- 
house, the Royal Hospital, Ranelagh Gardens, the Chelsea 
Bun House, the Duke of York's School, and the old parish 
church. Besides these there are a number of mezzotint 
portraits of celebrities, including Sir Hans Sloane, Sir 
Thomas More, Dean Swift, Bishop Atterbury, John Pym, 
Lord Burghley, and Sir Robert Walpole. À bust of 
Thomas Carlyle occupies a central position in the gallery. 
The collection will, of course, be added to, but it is wisely 
proposed to confine the collection exclusively to Chelsea 
memorials. 


AN auction sale of unique character took place on Tues- 
day, when Messrs. Horne & Co., put up for sale the 


. Church of St. Michael's, Bassishaw. The church, the in- 


terior of which has been dismantled for some time past, is 
about to be demolished under the Union of Benefices Act. 
St. Michael's, Bassishaw, has a history dating back to the 
12th century. Although there have been four churches 
on the site. The third was destroyed in the Great Fire 
of London, and upon its ruins was raised the present 
building according to plans by Sir Christopher Wren. 
The building possesses very little architectural beauty, 
but it has many interesting associations. “here were 
very few persons present at the sale, which was conducted 
inside the church. The building was put up in 23 lots, 
and the whole amount of bids accepted just exceeded 


EncLisHarchitects, as well as American, will be interested 


in the announcement made in the American Architect of the 
25th ult, to the effect that the American Institute of 
Architects have decided to institute an examination for 
candidates for membership. This decision is to take effect 
after January, 1901. Our contemporary commenting upon 
this decision says:—“ The Royal, Institute of British 
Architects adopted this course some years ago, amid loud 
predictions of evil consequences, but has since 
prospered satisfactorily, whilst membership in it has 
become more than ever a guarantee of profes- 
sional skill and ability. “There is no reason why the 
examination of candidates should not have similar results 
in this country. In fact, the American public has for 
several years even demanded some sort of test by 
which capable architects could be distinguished from 
incapable ones, and the licensing statutes now in 
force in several States have been the result of this 
popular feeling. "Whilst the licence statutes have been 
undoubtedly beneficial, they have put serious obstacles in 
the way of the employment of architects out of their own 
States, and the successful passage of the test for member- 
ship in the institute would give all the guarantees to the 
public that are afforded by the licence laws, much more 
conveniently for the architect, and, practically, without 
expense, since membership of the institute is, simply as a 
business investment, well worth the trifling dues that it 
involves." | 


Mr. Balfour-Browne, О.С., who, in the capacity of um- 
pire, recently held an inquiry into the value of certain 
building land in Shepherdess Walk, Hoxton, required by 
the Receiver of Police for the erection of a new police 
station, has issued his award. The claimant was Mr. 
Bromet, who is the lessee under the Charity Com- 
missioners of a large area of land fronting ¡Shepherdess 
Walk and Nile Street, at a ground rent of £3,350 per 
annum, with tbe condition that the buildings to be 
erected on the land should be of the annual rental 
value of five times times that sum. In March, 1898, 
the Receiver of Police obtained an Act of Parliament 
in which was embodied an order made by the Secretary of 
State for the acquirement of a portion of the property, con- 
taining an area of 39,076 ft., and notice to treat was served 
upon Mr. Bromet in the same year. Тһе ground-rent of 
this area was apportioned at £895, and allarge sum, vary- 
ing from £16,000 to £21,000, was claimed as the difference 
between the value of the land as originally laid out and its 
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complicated by the refuse from the manufactories of the 
district, collected in the septic tanks, and broken Up with 
the evolution of marsh gas, on to the bacteria filter beds of 
coal, coke, and cinders, in which the zrobic bacteria took 
up and completed the process, the beds improving with 
age, but requiring an occasional rest for aeration, The 
professor pronounced strongly in favour of the bacterial 
system, and highly commended the report upon the sub. 
ject which the Corporation experts had presented. 

The smallpox epidemic at Hull wears a very serious 
aspect, the daily number of cases showing considerable 
increase, and the deaths being numerous. 


Тне death is announced of Mr. David Tough, manager oí 
the sewage farm of the Birmingham, Tame, and Re 
District Drainage Board. Mr. Tough, who died on the 
2nd inst. in the 59th year of his age, was appointed man. 
ager of the sewage farm in 1887, prior to which he has 
acted as superintendent of the Earl of Warwick's sewage 
farm at Heathcote, near Leamington. In both appoint. 
ments he achieved a substantial success, his sound agricul. 
tural knowledge, combined with a shrewd business capacity, 
standing him in good stead. Мг. Tough was a native of 
Rhynie, Aberdeenshire, where he learned bis farming. 
Afterwards he was engaged in stock-breeding in the neigh- 
bourhood of Barking, whence he left to take up the 
appointment at the Ear] of Warwick's farm. 


THE Cambridge Town Council have decided to acquire the 
University and Town Waterworks. 

Tuz scheme for a new water supply for Paignton, which 
the Paignton District Council adopted unanimously at a 
meeting held on the 3oth ult.,is a large and important oae. 
It is proposed to draw the supply from some 7۵۵ acres of 
moorland at Dartmoor, and to construct a reservoir capable 
of holding 180 million gallons. A dam will have to be con. 
structed so ft. high and between 400 and 500 ft. long. At 
Marldon, near Paignton, a smaller reservoir is proposed 
for the supply of the higher levels. There also will be 
small filter beds, although the water is similar in character 
to that supplied to Torquay. The bulk of the water will 
be carried on into the existing reservoir at Blagdon, where 
filter beds already exist, and the lower levels will be sup- 
plied from there, The cost of the land is estimated at 
£8,000, and the remainder of the scheme, reservoirs, pipes, 
&c.,is put down at £38,198, making together £46,198 for 
the entire scheme. 

THE benefits of the electric light as conferred upon private 
consumers by the Metropolitan Electric Supply Company, 
Limited, are apparently of a limited character. Some 
inhabitants of Harley Street complain that for the past six 
or eight weeks the light has been cut off, without a 
moment's notice, no fewer than 17 times, for 
periods varying from 24 to 4 hours, and that generally 
at the most awkward time of the day, viz., from 4.30 to 8 
p.n. Similar complaints come from another West End 
district. Of course, such a constant exercise of arbitrary 
powers ought not to be possible, and in some way 0! 
another the rights of private consumers should compel 
recognition at the hands of the Metropolitan Electric 
Supply Company, Limited. Neither the Board of Trade 
nor the local vestries appear to be able to interfere, and 
at present the consumer has practically no redress. 

Tue Board of Trade have issued the 17th E 
оп the working of the Boiler Explosions Acts, 1882 an 
1890, during the year ended June 3oth, 1899. The report 
states that under the provisions of the Acts, 52 preliminar 
inquiries and 16 formal investigations have been 78 
during that period. Ву the 68 explostons dealt 
with in these inquiries and investigations, 36 persons 
were kiled and 67 injured. Тһе average Ene 
of persons killed per year since the Act of x U 
came into operation is 29:5, and the average dn 
injured 61:3 per year. The numbers for the year n 
are, therefore, somewhat high, but, as the period includes 
one of the most disastrous of the explosions which ү 
been investigated—viz., the explosion at Barking, W 16 
killed ro and injured 23 persons—they cannot be 0: 
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restrictive powers being entrusted to municipal authorities 
in the following directions—(a) To compel, before any 
demolitions of house property are permitted, the provision 
of an equal amount of housing accommodation within half 
a mile; (b) to prohibit, where such provision is not pos- 
sible, any increase of factories or commercial buildings, or 
any extension of such which may involve the demolition or 
use of houses at the time or previously occupied by the 
working classes?" (2) “ Will you support the Bill pro- 
moted by the National Association for the Extension of 
Workmen's Trains, and introduced into the House of 
Commons by Mr. Sam Woods, M.P., which provides that 
all railway companies shall issue workmen’s tickets avail- 
able by any train leaving the various stations up to eight 
a.m., at the following fares for the return journey :— 
Twelve miles, 2d. ; sixteen miles, 3d. ; twenty miles, 4d. ? " 
The council also decided to send a letter to the Housing 
Committee of the L.C.C., protesting against its neglect 
to insert a clause in the General Powers Bill, seeking 
power to purchase land for housing purposes outside 
London ; and urging it to secure as many sites as possible 
within the county for building workmen's houses. 


MEMBERS of the North- Western and Midland Sanitary 
Inspectors! Association (North-Western District centre) 
dined together at Manchester on Saturday evening last. 
The centre shows a flourishing condition at present, the 
membership having increased during the last twelve 
months from 164 to 258. Amongst the after-dinner 
speeches there was not much of special interest, but we 
note one speaker urged that it should be made illegal to 
sell land fqr building upon unless it were fit for the pur- 
pose, “ just as a grocer was liable to prosecution who sold 
food that was unfit.” Professor Delepine, of Owens 
College, Manchester, remarked that in regard to the rela- 
tions between sanitation and bacteriology things had 
greatly changed during the past eight years, and it seemed 
to him that sanitary inspectors would not now need to 
live by faith alone. Hecommended the study of bacterio- 
logy asone which might well enter into the qualifications 
necessary to obtain an inspector's certificate. 


During the last 45 years a reduction of nearly so per cent. 
has been made in the number of deaths from tuberculosis. 
This result, stated Sir Richard Thorne, in the course of an 
address delivered on Saturday evening last, had been 
largely due to the improvement of sanitary appliances ; but 
nothing would do good unless people refused to live on a 
damp sub-soil. It would be better to pay more rent than 
to go on believing the lie that consumption ran in families. 
It did not, though it did run in houses. Furthermore, no 
house should be inhabited unless there was a window on 
every floor which would admit sun and air. Thetubercular 
bacillus would die if left in bright sunlight under a bell 
glass, but it would die in half the time if the glass was 
lifted off and sun and air both played freely cn the 


parasite. 


ner Be 


LECTURING upon “Тһе Work of Micro-Organisms " at 
the Manchester Museum the other day, Professor F. E, 
Weiss in a very interesting manner explained how tlıe 
bacteria break up  non-nitrogenous and albuminous 
compounds into their elements or into simpler com- 
pounds, with the evolution of gases; and the special 
behaviour of the hay bacillus as regards the mode of 
increase both by fission and the generation of spores, 
whose resisting powers required repeated boiling for 
sterilisation, was explained by means of models. The 
bacteria were roughly classed into “ aerobic," which re- 
quired the presence of oxygen for their operations, and 
“ anzerobic," which could vigorously work without this 
stimulus. It was shown how leguminous plants are bene- 
fited by a bacillus which, attracted to their roots, has the 
power of absorbing nitrogen directly from the air and 
building it up into nitrates, so Important as plant food, 
whilst the carbo-hydrates rcquired were furnished by the 
leaves by this co-operative system, or symbiosis. Pro- 
fessor Weiss also gave an explanation, assisted by 
lantern views of the works at Davyhulme, of the 
mode of bacterial purification of sewage, likely to be per- 
manently adopted by the Corporation. The process was 
traced from the combined action of anaerobic and zrobic 
bacteria upon the enormous volume of sewage matter, 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND, ۰ 


A ordinary meeting of the above association was held 

on the 5th inst., when Mr. H. Norman’ Leask read a 
paper upon *' Difficult Foundations and Substructures.” 
The lecturer said that unsafe foundations were: caused 
either by the soil being unstable, the building upon them 
beiog subject to excessive weight and vibration, or by the 
adjacent buildings rendering the foundations liable to sink 
or slide. Having dealt with wood pile and sand pile' 
foundations, Mr. Leask went fully into the methods of 
sinking caissons, under the air lock system. Тһе expense 
of these is somewhat lessened by the fact that 
a man will work 1) times as hard under thé greater 
air pressure than under ordinary conditions. The 
freezing process for semi-fluid soils used оп the 
Continent was described: pipes are driven into the 
soil, enclosing the position of the shaft to be sunk ; these 
are filled with freezing mixture, which solidifies the semi- 
fluid material and enables it to be dug out, at the same 
time preventing an inrush from the outside. In his de- 
scription of American methods of dealing with bad soils, 
the lecturer showed many diagrams. The most 
general method appears to be by floating the whole 
superstructure upon a raft of girders laid at about 2 ft. 
intervals : the first layer across the walls, the second layer 
parallel with the walls, the frame thus formed being 
grouted with cement. Concrete was then laid across the 
whole site. An example of this treatment in Dublin was 
found in Messrs. Paul & Vincent's manure factory. As 
showing the strength of concrete for walling, Mr. Leask 
mentioned a chimney in America over 100 ft. in height which 
is built of two 6 in. concrete rings, with 1 ft. space between 
the inner and outer ring, the two being only joined at 
intervals. i | 

In the discussion which followed, Messrs. M'Gloughlin; 
R. M. Butler, Hudman, and C. H. Ashworth took part. 
A unanimous vote of thanks was accorded the lecturer for 
his able and interesting paper. ۱ 
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EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSO- 
E CIATION. de | 


HE opening meeting of the 42nd session of this 
T association was held on the 3oth ult., when Mr, 
James Bruce, W.S., the president, delivered the inaugural 
address. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Bruce said he thought 
the association would do well to try to secure the proper 
equipment of architects, theoretical and practical, for the 
duties devolving upon them ; the due recognition of their 
rights; and the proper limitation of their responsibilities. 
Regarding their work, he thought their endeavour should 
be that buildings should primarily be safe in themselves 
and suitable in design for the purpose for which they were 
intended, that they should possess individuality, be har- 
monious and in keeping with their surroundings, and have 
in as high a degree as possible beauty of form. То those 
aims he would add another— that their association should 
take all means in its power to see that our venerable 
historic buildings were respectfully cared for, that restora- 
tions, when made, were real restorations and not 
destructions, and that accurate delineations were made of 
the outline and detail of buildings that constituted the rich 
architectural heritage that had come down to us from days 
gone by. On the subject of the equipment of architects, 
he said they should try to make it imperative that they 
should possess knowledge of the laws of construction, and 
that they should have a good grasp of architecture in its 
historical aspect. At present that equipment was acquired 
as apprentices and assistants, and they had the School of 
Applied Art and the Heriot-Watt College. In the Univer- 
sity there was a Chair of Engineering and a Chair of Fine 
Art, but it did seem to him desirable that amongst the other 
Chairs in their University for specific teaching they should 
have a Chair of Architecture. Looking to the wide interest 
of the subject and its vast importance to the comfort and 
well-being of the people, it was surprising that their 
University did not already possess such a Chair. As to 
their rights and responsibilities, architecture was an art 


| as well asa profession, but still he thought they might 
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management on the part of steam users. As in previous 
years, general deterieration, corrosion, :and defective 
safety-valves, &c., are the prevailing causes of explosions, 
and that, after these, defective design, workmanship, 
material, ar construction, or undue working pressure, are 
the most frequent causes. | | 


Тне City Corporation have decided to promote a Bill in 
Parliament next Session to enable them to acquire Spital- 
. fields Market. The London County Council last Session 
included in their General Powers Bill a clause to acquire 
he freehold interests in the site, as the first step to con- 
stituting themselves the market authority for London, but 
the scheme was strongly objected to by the Corporation, 
and defeated. The County Council have determined to 
renew their attempt to acquire the market, and to carry it 
on at the expense of the rates. The market was originally 
established by a private individual in 1682, with the 
consent of the Corporation, and is situated in part of the 
new borough of Whitechapel. The Corporation's Bill is to 
enable the Corporation to acquire the market, and if, and 
when, desirable, to transfer their powers to the White- 
chapel Corporation, and clothe them with all the authority 
necessary to enable them to conduct it successfully. 


SLum landlordism is notoriously a bard and cruel business. 
In a sense we suppose it could not: well be expected to 
be otherwise, seeing the class of people usually:dealt with. 
All the same it is a good-thing to be reminded now 
and again that there is legal redress for the oppressed 
poor. In a London police-court last week a poor widow 
sued her landlord for damages arising out of the insanitary 
condition of her house, and also for injuries she had sus- 
tained in consequence of that and the ill-repair of the 
house. A few days after she went into the house she 
was taken ill owing to the drains. Whilst she was going 
downstairs the rotten handrail broke; she fell to the 
ground, sustaining’ concussion of the brain. As she lay 
there ill the landlord distrained for his rent, turning her and 
her things out into the street. Мо wonder Judge French 
awarded the poor widow £50 as some slight compensation 
for such barbarous ill-treatment. ۱ 


e 


THE BRITISH FIRE PREVENTION COM. 
-MITTEE AND THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
W's received the following communication from 
the British Fire Prevention Committee :— 

“The executive of the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee have decided to withdraw from participating in the 
Paris Exhibition. This withdrawal is due to the leading 
members of the fireproofing trade, who were to have been 
represented by a large collective exhibit, arranged under 
the auspices of the committee, considering that the general 
tenor of French political, business, and social feeling 
towards Englishmen has of late been anything but satis- 
factory. Тһе decision of the executive to cancel their 
participation has, however, not only been arrived at after 
due consideration of these wishes, but after thorough 
Investigation as to the state of affairs at Paris, and they 
fuly concur, with the firms concerned that this is not an 
opportune moment for arranging an exhibit of this kind in 
France. They have hence also cancelled their own 
exhibits, which were to have been of an essentially 
scientific character. Тһе executive regret that this 
decision should have been necessary, as the collective 
exhibit of fire-resisting materials, systems, &c., would have 
been the first of its kind, and considerable trouble had 
already been taken in preparations. It would, perhaps, 
be well to add that the collective exhibit would have been 
representative of the work of no less than 45 firms con- 
nected, directly or indirectly, with the fireproofing trade, 
quite irrespective of the scientific work, &c., to be shown 
by the committee.” TD 

To our mind this “shan't play" proceeding does not 
seem to be very dignified, since it is giving undue import’ 
ance to scurrilous blatherings, which emanate solely from 
the gutter-press of France, and do not represent the real 
national feeling of the country. | 
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century. I have shown you some reproduced drawin 
0۶ his works, which, from a designer's and decorative 
Point of view, I think are highly interesting. Conven- 
tional designing at this time reached its culminating point, 
After the Renaissance pattern designing slowly and 
gradually deteriorated, and ETEW more and more un. 
meaning, until, in the last century, and down to the first 
half of this, it had become a mere language of flow 
and patterns of the most unmeaning and frivolous descrip. 
tion. 


In no domain of art is it more conspicuous than in 
calico-printing. I defy anyone to look over the Lancashire 
Printers’ pattern books of, Бау, 1800 to 1850, without 
feeling that artistic design had been dethroned, and in 
its place coloured Patterned treatments had become the 
order of the day, which were Productions of men who 
for the most part were unable to draw Or to conceive 0 


Indian patterns, although deprived of the meanings which 
generally attach to them there. In this respect the 


their own resources, the results were generally inartistic, 
and on the wrong side. This rule, however, was not 


and, to some extent, design. I am one of those ۵ 
regret that the word « Design” was omitted in describing 
the schools of art, because I have often noticed that design 
is successfully taught, particularly in cases where the 
Students possess some Sort of faculty for the work, just as 
knowledge of colouring—a most difficult thing to acquire— 
can be and is imparted. “he state of both design and 
colouring is much healthier than ever before in this 
Country, and I believe from the preference frequently given 
for English decorative work in both wall papers and printed 
textiles on the Continent that we are assuming, if we 
have not already achieved, the leading position in these 
matters. | 7 
Let me refer to the influence of my late friend, William 
Morris, a really very great man in whatever S DA 
of art you consider him, whether the art of poesy ot o 
ornament. His power, partly intuitive, but mainly ас. 
quired by study of olden artistic work in form and وت‎ 
WaS amazing. I have never met any one who со 
approach him. The slightest departure from colour | 
mony jarred upon his mind and eye like an unresolv 
discord on the ear. The pains he took to get his ош 
right ۵ immense, as were his Powers of resolve ja 
Work. I should have known but little of printing but for 
him. After his Success in his beautiful wall-paper се 
ing, һе appealed to me to join him in an attempt at 
improving the art of tissue-printing, chiefly for [u 
Purposes, Rather rashly, I think, I undertook г a 2 
eing led on by the charm of his personalit and tl کرات‎ 
range and power of his artistic ability. He limite 25, 
however, to the most difficult conditions, which may 


summed up in a few words—a revival of all the old (and, 


for the most part, discontinued) processes of producing and 


. o lal 
applying colour, and an absolute avoidance of all artifici 
duca A the old books of the last four centuries had to 


à i he 
rummaged up, whether Italian, French, or English. T 
Indian miete had to be studied by myself on ae T 
and not only the research but the application o t life 
knowledge presented difficulties such as I should no 
again to éncounter. 


Ín modern work the designs on wall papers and on tex- 


inted 
tiles and the beautiful tapestry of Morris, and the pain : 
glass designed by Burne- Jones are amongst the pra بک‎ 
ductions of decorative work for public buildings o 
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with advantage encourage steps towards meeting those in 
Scotland who practise architecture as a profession in some 
recognised corporate body. At present, he understood, 
anyone without the slightest test of qualification mi ht call 
himself an architect, and be in a position to practise as 
such. In this matter he thought the public were entitled 
to be protected. That could be got by architects being 
required to pass certain tests, and that they had done so 
could be guaranteed by their membership of some recog- 


association, referring amongst other matters to the action 
of successive Governments in their illtreatment of our old 
historic national buildings. | 

t the close the President was thanked for his 
address. 


Ar 


THE FATE OF TUDOR HOUSE, BROMLEY. 


HE question of demolishing or retaining the old house 
known as Tudor House, which stands upon land at 


Grace Street, Bromley-by-Bow, which has been acquired 
by the London County Council as an open space, again 


. demolition, and on both occasions the recommendation has 
been referred back. he committee now bring up a 


to the demolition of the house, and letters from the Com- 
mittee for the Survey of the Memorials of Greater London 
and from the N ational Trust for Places of Historic 


that the Bishop of London (as wel] as the writer) had 
approved of the scheme of Mr, Parry, the vicar of 
Bromley. The committee had carefully considered the 
instruction of the Council and the letters and petition, 


avıng in view the fact that thé land was purchased 
under Section ور‎ of the Open Spaces Act, 1887, the 
Council had no authority to retain the house or any part 
of it, except so much as might be necessary or desirable 
In connection with the management ofthe ground or for 
its more Convenient user as Public walks or pleasure 
grounds— for Instance, a shelter or refreshment house or 
caretaker's house, They did not think that either a 
refreshment house or а caretaker's house w 
at this small Place, and ample shelter for the children 
would be provided in the gymnasium. Further, they were 


a a — 
TEXTILE DESIGNERS IN ENGLAND. 


F the designers, history has shown US, said Sir 
hos. ardle ID a paper read before the 


ave just stated, S ODe instance (amongst others 
cannot go through the National Gallery without feelin’ 
that the wonderful and beautiful patterne 
robes of adonnas, Saints, and ro al p 


have originated in the Painters themselves I have only 
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LEADED LIGHT 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 


By DAVID GOW 


BY ALBERT HoDGE 
SCULPTOR. 


CARVED OAK PANEL 
BY. G. CRAWFORD 


FIRE SCREEN 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 


KELLOCK BROWN. 


The Glasgow Architectural Mssociation 
S xhibihon әр Members' Works 


Sketches by W Edwardes Sproat 


LEADED LIGHT 
DESIGNED BY D BENNET 
DOBSON: ARCHITECT. 


BY MEGIVRAY AND 
FERRIS. SCULPTORS. 


BY ALBERT ۴ 
SCULPTOR. 


THE BRITISH ARCHITECT, DEC STK. 1890 COPYRIGHT. 
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of course, have been to open down through the floor. and 
expose the drain before the weak spot could have been 
remedied or even located. Anxious to save the occupants 
this great expense, annoyance, and inconvenience, he set 
his wits to work to devise some simpler and less costly 
method of attaining the same object. The outcome was 
the clever apparatus shown in the following diagrams, 
reproduced from the amended specification accepted in 
1894. Fig. 1 and Fig. a show the instrument for accom- 


ancient or modern times. We are rapidly improving, 
but it is not only in the home that one sigbs for improve. 
ment: in street decorations one sees unbounded possi- 
bilities, both in architectural design and colouring. Then, 
again, there are the forbidding cold and'colourless interiors 
of our churches, chapels, and public buildings —the true 
arenas for artistic decorative treatment, with capabilities 
far more important than the best canvas pictures ever 
painted— churches with their cold grey stone walls, so un- 
edifying and comfortless that even white-washed walls аге 
Now, mural painting and mosaic irf such build- 
ings are slowly, but happily, becoming a necessity: they 
nobly repay the cost, for, fitst of all, our places of worship 
surely need it most. Our narrow insular prejudices have 
too long banished art from their dreary interiors, but 
happily all that is changing, and patterned beauty, in- 
stinct with meaning, is gradually driving back prejudice 
and ugliness. Many houses in the land possess beautifully 
arranged interiors ; but the houses of the poorest can be 


N 


` there." Those of us who cannot afford costly art at home N Ж 
. can and ought to say,“ Let our places of assembly be made FO < 
as beautiful as collective cost and art applied can make A ] 
them." There is no better investment for public money. N 2 ۱ 


plishing the first part of the process, viz., cleaning and 
purifying the interior of the pipes, including all'holes, 
cracks, and crevices. Fig. 3 and Fig. 4 show the slightly 


Then we must have art galleries and museums in each and 
every centre of population, as well as periodical exhibitions 


mind in its search for happiness must ever seek to triumph 


In the still air the music lies unheard ; 
In the rough marble beauty lies unseen; 
To wake the music and the beauty needs 
The master's touch, the sculptor's chisel keen. 


aro 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART 
EXTENSION. 


SIDNEY R. J. SMITH, F.R.J.B A., ARCHITECT. 


this building and its munificent donor, the late Sir 
Henry Tate. We might mention here, however, that the 
builders were Messrs. Higgs % Hill. The fireproof 
floors were executed by Messrs. Dennett & Ingle. The 
iron doors and window frames were supplied by Mr. 
Stone, and the whole of the ironwork was carried out by 
Messrs. Handyside & Co. The mosaic floors are by De 
Grelle, Houdret & Co. All the toplights were glazed on 
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more complicated appliance for performing the second and 
final step, viz., filling every nook and cranny with Portland 
cement grout, so that when the treatment is finished the 
drain is as sound as any, and, indeed, much sounder than 
many new drains. 

As the interior surfaces of drains are coated with grease 
and sewage slime, it is quite useless to attempt the grout- 
ing process until after thorough cleansing of the surfaces, 
as 16 is well known cement will not adhere permanently to 
a slippery or perfectly smooth object. 

The invention provides simple and ready means for 
cleaning, cementing the joints of—and stopping apertures 
in—drains and other circular conduits without the necessity 
of taking them up from the ground, or even uncovering 
them for the purpose. A short length of hard wood or 
metal of true circular cross-section, and of less diameter 
than the pipe bore, having a metal bolt extending through 
it from end to end, and at each end rubber disks of larger 
diameter than the inside of the pipes, is drawn backwards 
and forwards through the length of pipes, a copious water- 
flushing being simultaneous. Any powerful disinfectant 
and deodorant may be added to the water. When this 
combined process of washing, squeezing, and scrubbing 
has been continued for a time, the perfectly clean water 
issuing from the lower end of the drain indicates the com- 
pletion of the cleansing stage. The second apparatus 
consists of a metal rod having an eye at one end 
and a screw-nut. at the other, and a small disk loosely 
mounted at its centre, against which one end of each of 
two strong spiral springs abut. The other ends of the 
springs are controlled by disks of hard wood or metal of 
slightly less diameter than the bore of the pipes. Suitable 
rubber or other resilient disks, of diameters considerably 


and furniture to doors, &c., were supplied by C. Smith, 


The heating arrangements were carried out by Z. D. 
Berry & Sons, and the drainage and sanitary fittings, &c.,. 


SKETCHES AT THE GLASGOW ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION EXHIBITION OF 
MEMBERS’ WORK. 

BY W. EDWARDES-SPROAT. 


(See article on page 396 ante.) 


—n x P —p— 


Ву CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.INST.C.E. 


TUR bistory of this ingenious system aptly illustrates 
-] the old saying that *'' Necessity is the mother of 
А few years ago Mr. R. G. Restall, finding 


ested satisfactory in everything except that there was a 


drain (shown by the water Pedir and, ав is the way with 
such leakages, this one gradually became worse, made up | 


a relief ! 


. beautiful, and the elevation of taste is the elevation of life. 
` Matthew Arnold wrote, “ In art there's truth; take refuge 


- of contemporary art-work, to elevate and encourage 
. workers and the public in their leisure moments. The 


. over matter, and so reveal the beauties which lie hidden 
- there. 


ЕЕ we give some particulars respecting 


. Messrs. W. E. Rendle & Co.'s patent system. Тһе locks 


. Sons & Co. ; Mr. Ramsey the lead glazing; Shuffrey & Co. 
- the stoves; and Seale 4 Co. executed the plaster work. 


Slight leakage at some point in a hidden underground 


his mind to cure it. The usual way of doing this would, | 


1 by Mr. G. Jennings. The walls of the galleries are lined 
- with Tynecastle tapestry. 


. ECONOMIC REPAIRS AND MAINTENANCE. 


t: 


' invention ! ۳ J 
. the drainage of a good London house in which he was inter- 
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As in the early days when the operatives smashed the 
new machinery introduced, foolishly thinking that it 
would leave them unemployed, so some builders and 
workmen have shown hostilty to this process. This is 
very short-sighted policy. Many a builder who has done 
good, honest work is at this moment suffering under 
suspicion and discredit for some slight defect developed 
after he gave over his finished work, which he might 
remove for a trifling sum by this company's system. 

Periods of drought and consequent moving, drying, and 
shrinking of clay, vibration from heavy traffic on an ad. 
jacent road or railway, and. in some countries slight 
earthquake tremors, disturb sound and watertight conduits 
and render them leaky—the unfortunate surveyor or con. 
tractor frequently being unjustly blamed for damage from 
causes in no sense under his control. E 

In these days of electric currents—vagrant and other— 
the destructive effects of electrolysis upon iron pipes сап. 
not be neglected. 2 ۱ 

The system is estimated to effect a saving to house. 
holders of from so to more than 6۵ per cent. on the usual 
cost of drainage and repairs, and the work is usually com- 
pletedin one-eighth or less of the timegenerally so occupied. 

The company which own and work the apparatus we 
have described above is the Economic House-drainage 
Repairing Company, Limited, 164, Gresham House, E.C., 
and ror, Marylebone Road, N.W. Тһе company соп. 
tracts for the cleaning, repairing, and the maintenance 
of house drains, throughout the country, and proposes 
granting licences and establishing agencies for the use 
of their. system in distant centres. They also under. 
take all such works as usually accompany sanitation 
business, as wellas every description of builder's work. 
The drainage work is guaranteed to stand the water test, 
provided, of course, that time is allowed for the cement to 
set. All work is priced at so much per foot run, so that 
it is quite possible to estimate with exactitude the cost of 

any job before it is commenced, 


larger than the bore, are secured to the outer faces of the 
disks last described. Metal loops, fixed at the extreme 
ends of the machine, allow the necessary attachments for 
pulling it to and fro. 

The method of use is as follows:—The apparatus is 
partly inserted in the drain at a manhole or other suitable 
access opening, and the cylindrical space between the rubber 
disks is filled with neat Portland cement grout, so that a 
piston is formed with solid ends, but liquid cement body. 
This is then drawn backwards and forwards through the 
pipes by means of cords, the result being that the frietion 
between the forward rubber and the inner surface of the 
tube pushes the disk back, and with a forcible but in every 
direction evenly distributed pressure the cement grout is 
pushed and squeezed into every opening, however minute, 
whether in the pipes or joints. It matters not what the 
pipes or joints are made of—metal, concrete, or earthen- 
ware, glazed or unglazed, or indeed if the joints are made 
atall! The result is an absolutely sound tube, both water 
and air tight. An exceedingly important and interesting 
fact is that, in all the yearsthis system has been in use, out 
of the hundreds of pipes treated by it, not one thus made 
sound has afterwards become defective. Architects, 
engineers, surveyors, and builders, not to mention house 
owners and occupiers, will know how to appreciate this! 
One house at South Kensingtoa was within the knowledge 
of the writer drained five times at enormous cost within 
20 years! It is a heartbreaking experience when a house 
has been re-drained with care and skill, and almost regard- 
less of expense, to find —sometimes within twelve months— 
a hidden and unexpected leak disclosed. Until stopped it 
is a constant harassing source of dread and dissatisfaction. 
This system calculates to cure it once for all in a few 
hours! 

By making the axial rod of the apparatus flexible, a 
drain having a sharp bend, or even in extremely bad 
cases a right-angled turn, may be successfully treated 
by the employment of this system. 

A line of new dry pipes may be laid in position and 


d in en from witbin, ensuring an absolutely | A 
true bore, without any roughness inside the joints. Those ú 
having any experience of drains and other conduits jointed THE ےس شی‎ ne es AT 


in the usual ways know that this desirable state of things 
is not always attained! The only external operation then 
requisite is to remove the excess of cement forced through, 
and to leave the joints smooth and neat. Outside, a very 
easy proceeding, but very difficult from within. 

Fig. 5 and Fig. 6 show the apparatus in its latest and 


=. fourth block of buildings проп the system devised 
by Lord Rowton for the accommodation of single 
working-men was opened on Saturday last in the Hammer- 
smith Road, opposite the West London Hospital. The 
new buildings, which have been designed by Mr. H. B. 
Measures, have a frontage towards the main road of 65 ft., 
the main building being set back 30 ft. from Rose and 
Crown Lane, the eastern boundary of the site. The whole 
has a width of 160 ft., and an extreme depth of 276 ft., 
covering an area of 44,000 sq. ft. 

The elevations have been erected in pressed Leicester 
facing bricks, relieved with Fletton bricks and dressings 
of terra-cotta. The interior walling is built with Fletton 
bricks when glazed bricks are not used. Advantage has 
been taken of the large area of the siteto place all the day- 
rooms used by lodgers on the ground floor. Corridors 
and staircases are built in glazed brickwork from floor to 
ceiling, the dado formed in cream and chocolate glazed 
bricks, with ivory glazed bricks above. Two large dining- 
rooms, with tinted glazed brickwork walls, cover 6,000 
sq. ft., and polished teak tables and seats afford accom- 
modation for 464 men. Large cooking ranges are pro- 
vided, with a constant supply of boiling water. А smoking- 
room on a floor space of 2,428 sq. ft., provides comfortable 
accommodation for 164 lodgers, and next to this, a reading: 
room, equally well decorated and furnished, has seatıng 
accommodation for 176 men, on an area of more than 
3,000 sq. ft. Books from the cases will be lent on application: 

The remainder of the ground-floor space 15 apportioned 
in a manner showing with what care the requirements o 
the lodgers have been considered. There is a shop stocked 
with goods likely to be required ; a tobacco licence 5 held, 
but no intoxicants will be sold. Half-a-dozen bathrooms, 
well-fitted, and with a constant supply of hot and cold 
water, are available at any time, and there are large lava- 
tories, washhouses, scullery, and locker rooms. There a 
rooms fitted for a barber, a shoemaker, and a tailor, anā 
the space for these and various other purposes has been 
most ingeniously utilised. — Complete arrangements гй 
made for the preparation and sale of cooked foods, or the 
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most improved form. It will be noticed that the universal 
joint allows free play in every direction, so that the 
sharpest turn may be safely negotiated, and one stout 
spiral spring replaces the two in the older pattern. This 
spring, by its thrust upon the plates, not only tends to 
keep them at their normal distance apart, but also has 
the important effect of straightening the linked rods 
end on, the moment the curve is passed. These last 
diagrams are from the complete specification accepted 


in 1899. 
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been largely used. Tabular lintel floors had many 
advantages, bein glight and strong, and protecting inferior 
concrete laid over them. They were also far more sound- 
proof than solid floors, a great desideratum. They also had 
some practical disadvantages. Small arched floors got rid 
of some of these disadvontages, whilst preserving the 
main merits ofthe transverse tabular floor. 


rond 


TRADE NOTES. 


۸ NEW electric ventilator has recently been invented 

by Mr. R. Mackay, jun., of Glasgow. It claims as 
an extractor of the vitiated air to have all the ventilating 
force of a strong chimney flue, or a flue connected and 
treated by gas, without the disadvantages inseparable 
from the use of gas or fire. It cannot be heated unduly, 
is safe, inexpensive, and has no working parts to get out 
of order. The feature of the new system is that “ natural 
ventilation," which hitherto might be as variable in 
character as the wind currents, is now, by means of tnis 
new electric adjunct, a steady and regulated quantity. 
The appliances are being put upon the market by Messrs. 
Cousland & Mackay, ventilating engineers, Glasgow, 
who have the sole right of manufacture. 


А NEw eight days turret clock, showing the time upon one 
large external dial, and a large bell for the clock to strike 
upon, has been presented to the inhabitants of Barnsley, 
by the Mayor, Mr. J. Wilkinson, J.P. The clock and 
bell are fixed in the Wesleyan Chapel, and the necessar 

work has been carried out by Messrs. William Potts M 
Sons, clock manufacturers, of Leeds and Newcastle-on- 


Tyne. 


In the ventilation of the Saltcoats and Ardrossan Joint 
Hospital, and also of the New Millport Hospital (Messrs. 
Fryers & Penman, of Larg, architects), Cousland's im- 
proved ** Climax” patent direct-acting invisible roof and 
chimney terminal ventilators have been used, supplied by 
the sole manufacturers, the Climax Ventilating and 
Heating Company, Limited, 93, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


Тнк new Ffairch Board school, Llandilo, North Wales, is to 
be heated throughout by Spencer's patent “ Ventilo” radi- 
ators, the patentee and sole maker of which is Mr. W. P. 
Spencer, Crossbank Works, Oldham, and 145, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C., who is also installing the 


apparatus. 


y‏ ا 


IN consequence of the increased demand for lyddite for 
war purposes the Government have been under the 
necessity of enlarging their stores at the Royal Arsenal. A 
new lyddite issuing house is being added, the ventilators 
for which have been supplied by Messrs. Cousland « 
Mackay, ventilating engineers, 150, Hope Street, 


Glasgow. 


Sr. John's School, Banbury, is being warmed and venti- 
lated by means of Shorland's patent Manchester grates, 
patent exhaust roof ventilators, and special inlet tubes, 
the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & 


Brother, of Manchester. 


JOTTINGS. 


OTNES New Cottage Hospital is to be commenced 
at once. It is to cost some £2,000, and Mr. 


Richards is the architect. 


Tur Greenock electrical works, which have cost some 
£31,000, have been completed, and the electric light was 


tormally switched on on the 3oth ult. 
Tuz Midhurst Rural District Council are inviting appli- 


cations for the post of inspector of water fittings, 
&c., and announce that preference will be given toa 


certificated ۲۰ 


THE new church at Deganwy, Llandudno, erected at the 
sole cost of Lady Augusta. Mostyn, Gloddaeth, in memory 
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sale of food to lodgers who may prefer to cook their own 
food, crockery and cooking utensils being freely provided. 

The cubicles are reached by three fireproof staircases, 
and, as the cubicle corridors run from staircase to staircase, 
there will always be a way of retreat opea for inmates 1n 
case of fire. In addition, each fireproof floor is divided 
by divisional walls into rr sections. This would check 
the horizontal progress of a fire, and, further, this division 
into sections affords the means of isolation and complete 
fumigation in the event of an outbreak of contagious 
disease. There are five floors of cubicles, with a total 
sleeping accommodation for Soo men. The bedsteads, one 
in each cubicle, are of iron, with wire woven mattresses, 
horsehair mattresses, blankets, sheets, &c., and the charge 
of a cubicle, witb the use of dayrooms, lavatories, and 


other conveniences is to be 6d. per night. 


THE FIREPROOFING OF FLOORS. 

N the course of a paper read on this subject before the 
| Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society on the 7th 
inst., Mr. J. H. Blakesley, M.A., А.М.1.С.Е., remarked 
that fireproofing construction had been retarded by the 
growing necessity for cheapness, which was not counter- 
acted by occasional fancy specifications. The chief 
objects in fireproofs, said Mr. Blakesley, should be to 
adapt the protection to the actual needs of the building so 
as not to increase cost unnecessarily; to avoid thrust on 
the side walls, and depth or thickness of floors, which 
increases the amount of brickwork in the building; and 
lastly, strength in proportion to the weight of the floors— 
in most cases the floor between the supporting joists is 
stronger than the joists themselves, and any great excess 
of such strength over that of the joists is therefore 
superfluous. 

With regard to materials, hydrated cements, Mr. 
Blakesley urged, should be avoided when exposed to very 
fierce heat, though usefully employed where covered by 
more refractory substances. The advantages of porosity 
were generally non-conduction of heat and lightness. The 
disadvantages were the liability to the generation of stresses 
in the pores when the heated substance was played upon 
by cold water, and rupture consequently ensued. Maurer's 
and Wright's bricks were highly porous, and in some cases 
had shown good results. Coke breeze concrete was another, 
but of variable fireproofing power according to quality, and 
some sorts made apparently better fuel than fireproofing 
material. There was a danger in the best non-conducting 
substances, owing to the stress produced by suddenly 
cooling the surface, which was likely to cause rupture, and 
here a hydrated plaster might with advantage be used to 
protect the principal structure from sudden changes, 
although not contributing itself to the strength. 

Fireclay appeared to be the best substance, remarked 
the lecturer, for resisting heat, and, if properly worked, 
was of considerable strength, as he (the lecturer) had 
proved by tests made by himself. Nevertheless, those 
which were vitrifiable should be avoided, though much 
stronger than others. In the old brick arch system the 
chief disadvantage was the exposure of the joists. This 
was remedied partly by covering those below, which was 
of unmixed advantage ; and partly by separating the joists 
widely, which increased weight, depth, and thrust, and 
was therefore partly disadvantageous. Hollow arches 
decreased the weight, and flat arches the depth, but the 
latter increased the thrust, and tie-rods, to counteract this, 
had great disadvantages. Hollow, flat arches were of two 
Sorts, the end pressure system and the side pressure. The 
former was the stronger, and had the merit of encasing 
the tie-rods, but had disadvantages of erection in practice. 
Side pressure arches were not so strong, but were pre- 
erred generally, on account of their hollows being parallel 
to the joists. 

۸ great requisite for economy, continued Mr. Blakesley, 
was uniformity of section in the blocks, which might be 
obtained by squeezing them through dies. In America 
the side and end pressure systems had been combined. 

Flat floors were stronger than requisite when in solid 
Slabs, and when hollow, in double slabs, were otherwise 
Inconvenient. Thin slabs, strengthened with metal, and 
Supported on joists far apart and separately cased, had 


`. 
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no obstructing pillars, and two shallow transepts, the 
pulpit and communion table end being hexagonally termin. 
ated, with organ at rear. Accommodation is provided for 
487 in the body of the church, 80 in the gallery, and 34 in 
the choir—a total of боп sittings. The architect is Mr. 
F. W. Dixon, of Manchester, whose design was submitted 
in competition. 'Ihe cost of the church is estimated at 


£ 4,000. 


Tuz Burnley Electric Light Works, as originally con- 
structed, were opened in August, 1895, the plant then 
consisting of two 180-horse-power compound 86 
engines, capable of supplying electrical energy to some 
6,000 eight-candle-power lamps. The lamp connection, 
however, has so much increased above the plant capacity 
that the Electric Lighting Committee decided to makea 
very substantial increase in the plant by putting down 
extensions capable of dealing with some 16,000 eight. 
candle-power lamps; and the completion of these exten. 
sions was celebrated on the 17th ult. 


IN her delightful work, ** More Pot-Pourri from a Surrey 
Garden,” Mrs. C. W. Earle, in describing her visit to the 
Taunus Mountains, says :—** I was surprised to find in this 
delightful home of my Cronberg friends, in the very king. 
dom of stoves as we consider Germany, that one of the 
rooms was warmed by an Irish stove, made by Messrs, 
Musgrave, exactly like the one I find so invaluable for 
keeping my own little house at an even temperature. I 
cannot imagine why any English house not warned with 
hot pipes is ever without one of these stoves. They burn 
only coke, require very little stoking, keep in a very long 
time, and never unpleasantly dry the air or cause ۶ 
least smell." 


IN consequence of the continued increase in ‘the size of 
ships the London and India Docks Joint Committee have 
decided to incur a large expenditure in lengthening and 
deepening the entrance to the South West India Dock. 
The present lock is 3oo ft. long and a7 ft. deep іп Ше 
centre, but, the invert being curved, only a depth of 
23 ft. 6 in. is available for the full width. It bas now been 
decided to lengthen the lock to 480 ft., with three pairs of 
gates, and to deepen it to 29 ft. Asthe dock itself is 29 ft. 
deep, the alterations will enable large vessels to avail them- 
selves of 11 deep-water berths in a dock which, from its 
nearness to London, being within a cartage area, offers 
special facilities for the transaction of general business 
The dock has also a direct railway communication with al 
parts of the United Kingdom. 


CAMBERWELL'S New Palace of Varieties, designed by 
Mr. E. A. E. Woodrow, A.R.I.B.A., occupies a splendid 
site on Denmark Hill, being isolated on every side and 
thus affording no less than six direct means of exit into the 
street from the pit or area level. The auditorium is 62ft. 
wide and 76 ft. 6 in. deep, with a proscenium opening 30 ft. 
wide, and a stage 28 ft. deep. In the internal arrangement 
of the auditorium there are no columns, and the stage can 
be completely and comfortably viewed from every part o 
the house. Mr. C. Gray Hill, of Coventry, was the general 
contractor. Тһе steel construction was carried out by 
Messrs. R. Moreland & Son, of Old Street, E.C., the roof 
ironwork by Messrs. H. Young & Co., Pimlico; the 
electric lighting by Messrs. Laing, Wharton & Down, New 
Bond Street, W.; the decorations by Messrs. Campbell, 
Smith & Со, 75, Newman Street, W.; the upholstery by 
Messs. F. Harper & Co., of City Road, E.C.; the hot 
water installation by Messrs. Charles P. Kinnell & Co., 0 
Southwark Street, S.E.; and the fire appliances and fire 
curtains by Messrs. Merryweather & Sons. Mr. کس‎ 
has acted as clerk of works, and Mr, Steane as genera 
foreman. 


WILLESDEN. PAPER. 
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of her father and mother, the late Earl and Countess of 
Abergavenny, on a site given by her son, Lord Mostyn, 
was consecrated by the Bishop of St. Asaph, on the 26th 
ult. The church, which has been illustrated in the British 
Architect, was designed by Mr. John Douglas, of Chester. 


А NEW thoroughíare, to be called Lloyd's Avenue, and 
leading from Fenchurch Street, near the new buildings in 
course of erection for Lloyd's register, to Crutched Friars, 
was opened by the Lord Mayor of London on the ııth 
ult. А subway, 7 ft. 6 in. high, has been constructed 
beneath the street, containing gas, water, and electricity 
mains, as well as telephone and telegraph wires. 


Тне Bournemouth Town Council decided at their 
meeting last week that the seal of the Council should 
be affixed to a memorial to the Local Government 
Board, asking powers to take in some 1,400 acres of 
common land for plantations, &c. Тһе Council have also 
decided to promote a Bill in Parliament to obtain powers 
to erect a crematorium at the East Cemetery at a cost of 


£ 3,000. 


Dr. MiLLsoN, the medical officer of health for Newington, 
has reported to the vestry a somewhat serious outbreak of 
typhoid in the parish. Between October 28th and 
November 8th no fewer than 17 cases were notified. 6 
doctor has made inquiry into the cause of the outbreak, 
and, as far as he has been able to ascertain, it is due to 


oysters or mussels. He is, however, making further 


inquiries. 


A NEW sanatorium has been built at Burnley at a cost of 
£20,000. The institution is for the treatment of infectious 
diseases, and has been constructed jointly by the Burnley 
Corporation, the Burnley Rural District Council, Padibam 
Urban Council, and Brierfield Urban Council. Accom- 
modation is provided at the outset for 30 beds, but space is 
left for additional pavilions to increase the number to 130 


as required. 


Ir haviag been decided to acquire under the provisions of 
the Whitechapel and Bow Railway Act, 1897, the whole of 
the important house and shop property Nos. 137 to 167 
(odd), Mile End Road, the trustees have been awarded 
compensation to the extent of £19,000. The verdict of a 
jury for this amount was accepted at the London Sheriff's 
Court, Red Lion Square, as the result of a consultation 


between the parties. 


THE Building Plans Sub-Committee of the Health Com- 
mittee of the Liverpool City Council have passed the 
following resolution :—‘‘ That the building surveyor and 
the medical officer report their recommendations as to the 
desirability of making a bye-law requiring that the whole 
ground surface of the site of new domestic buildings be 


properly asphalted or covered with a layer of good cement 


concrete rammed solid." 


Some new buildings have been erected at Carlisle by a 
private company for the purposes of a model lodging- 
house. Accommodation is provided for about 150 persons. 
Тһе site is at Drover's Lane, and was formerly occupied 
by dilapidated tenements of the poorest class. The build 
ings, which have been designed by Mr. Higginson, archi- 
tect, arethe first of the kind in Carlisle. The beds are 
contained in small cubicles, but there is also a large open 


dormitory. 


AT a meeting of the Metropolitan Asylums Board held on 
the 2nd inst. the Finance Committee reported that they 
had before them a statement showing the expenditure 
incurred in fitting and furnishing the new blocks recently 
erected at the Western Hospital. The expenditure in 
question amounted to £2,929, and it was resolved to apply 
to the Local Government Board to issuean order authoris- 
ing the managers to defray the amount by means of a loan 


spread overa period of five years. 


A new Presbyterian church is being erected at ادا‎ 
Range, Manchester. It is of Gothic design, and is bric 

built, with stone dressings. The body of the church is 
planned in three bays, with gallery over the main entrance, 
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course is provided to enable students to pass the R.I.B.A. 
intermediate examination ; at the Manohester Municipal 
Technical School are also special courses of instruction, 
extending over two sessions of three terms each, whilst 
special lectures on architecture are delivered at the school 
of art; at Leeds classes in architecture provide for 
students preparing for the R.I.B.A. examinations, and a 
special course of study can also be arranged for at the . 
Yorkshire College; at Bristol the Merchant Venturers' 
Technical College have a special three years’ course for 
architectural students, whilst the University College 
provides a special preparatory course for youths, which 
covers three terms, and comprises elementary instruction 
in mathematics, chemistry, physics, building construction, 
mechanics, geometrical drawing, and surveying. At 
Aberdeen, Cardiff, Exeter, Dundee, Dublin, Leicester, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Sheffield, and York, special educa- 
tional facilities are also provided for architectural students 
at the local schools of art, and technical colleges and 
institutions. 

Of the great practical value to the profession of these 
largely increased educational facilities, there can be no 
manner of doubt. The stimulus and direction now afforded 
the architectural student in his studies count for very 
much in the due attainment of that high standard of pro- 
fessional knowledge so essential to the proper utilisation of 
the daily experience gained in the office, the workshop, 
and on works in progress. We may also take it that this 
raising of the standard of educational efficiency is for the 
general good of the profession. It bars the way of those 
who essay to practice architecture under false pretences 
to a very large extent by giving the profession a higher 
status in the public estimation. And further, it 
attracts an altogether higher class of students- a class 
socially and in other ways better qualified to raise the tone 
of the profession. Numbers of present-day students and 
young architects are university men, and this in some 
نی‎ 18 to be reckoned an advantage. 

ne thing the schools seem to have failed as yet to 
accomplish, and that is to inculcate that proper sense of 
right proportion, without which the cleverest efforts of an 
architect cannot be really satisfactory. Another point is 
whether there is not some danger of a student's self. 
dependence being in а measure weakened by mere 
scholasticism. For it seems to us that in architecture, 
as perhaps in no other profession, the individual 
has to depend upon himself and his own exertions. 
The courses of study to which he submits himself do but 
lay a foundation for tbat larger education which he under- 
takes of his own accord, and for which no amount of book 
knowledge can ever count as a substitute. If we take 
note of the lives of such men as the late G. E. Street, 
William Burges, and E. W. Godwin, we realise what an 
infinitude of learning was accomplished apart from all set 
courses of study, and how largely they were, so to 
speak, self-taught. And it must be so with all true 
artists—curriculums and systems play a comparatively 
small, though necessary, part in their professional educa- 
tion. 

Speaking generally we think the great danger to be 
apprehended now is the professionalism of architecture. 
There were giants amongst the architects of times past, 
though there was practically no educational system at all. 
And great men will doubtless arise from the ranks in the 
future, but they will no more be the outcome of an 
established high-standard educational curriculum than 
they have been aforetime. Тһе inborn spark of genius 
will spring and develop unbidden ; it will come at no behest 
of a school or an examination board. No doubt much 
may be done to encourage the development of the power 
of design amongst students, but individuality and origin- 
ality are qualities which only the student himself can 
foster and cultivate; they cannot be drilled into him. We 
may professionalise many students; we cannot give to one 
the power to make his art instinct with life and beauty. 
And the danger is that we may by the very professionalism 
of our educational systems hinder the development of such 
originality of thought and individuality of power as may 
be latent. The idea that we must first and foremost be 
engineers and constructors and clever men of business, and 
then artists, if we will or can, is as fallacious a doctrine in 
regard to the architect as it would be if applied to the 
painter or sculptor. 
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ARCHITECTURE AS A PROFESSION. 


Institute of British Architects, there is no lack of 

recruits for the ranks of the architectural profession. 
Presumably it would be of little use to put forward any 
warning as to the overcrowding of a profession which at 
the best of times is about the most poorly paid of any. Of 
course if one would rather starve in a gentlemanly чау 
than earn a decent living in some less aristocratic method, 
why, then architecture 15 as good a profession as any 
—perhapsthe best, excepting the clerical’ Where, of course, 
a tolerably good business has been built up, it isas well to 
keep it in the family, and it is an interesting fact to note 
the way in which such prominent names as those of Street, 
Pearson, Paley, and Waterhouse, and many others well- 
known in the profession are being perpetuated. But for 
the new men of average ability—and even of particular 
parts—the struggle to find a living at architecture is daily 
becoming keener and more arduous. Some few of our 
younger men have wisely gone abroad—to Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Cape, and elsewhere, and have secured 
a better market for their abilities than would ever have 
been possible in the old country. Knowing what we do 
of the real condition of architectural practice in 
this country, we cannot but regard it as affording, 
from a business point of view, one of the most discourag- 
ing prospects for those who seek a prosperous, as well as 
a pleasant, career in life. 

To a certain percentage architecture is, no doubt, 
not so much a profession as an art, to which, 
by natural gifts and inclination, they almost uncon- 
sciously find themselves bound with the closest ties of 
affinity and predilection. For them the financial results 
are of less weight in considering the prospects of their 
calling. They may have to sacrifice a good deal, but they 
feel they will find compensations of a more satisfactory 
character than the financial success which might attend 
their efforts in another direction. To such architecture 
appeals with irresistible call, and they do well to obey the 
call; for it is from those who love architecture for itself, 
and who exercise themselves in it with enthusiastic 
delight as well as skill, that we expect the pulsating throb 
of progress which shall hereafter give life and movement 
once again to the art of architecture. 

The raising of the standard of architectural education by 
the establishment of systematic courses of study in archi- 
tecture and building construction by the Architectural 
Association, and at various educational centres, such as 
University College, King's College, Liverpool University 
College, Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College, 
with duly qualified professors, has greatly advanced the 
status of the architectural profession. Nearly every large 
centré of education provides in some way or other for 
meeting the needs of architectural students. At Birming- 

am there is an architectural curriculum, with a four years' 
Course, in connection with the municipal school of art; at 
Nottingham University College a special two years' 


lon by the recent examination lists of the Royal 
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north end of which is placed the chapel, and at the other 
masters' rooms, with main entrance in the centre, Class. 
rooms are arranged on each side of the block, and the 
centre of the site is occupied by a central hall at the south 
end, and lavatories surrounded by open courts at the other. 
А continuous corridor goes round the building. The range 
of low buildings across the south end is very pleasing. It 
is flanked by end gables and hasa semi-octagonal central 


porch. Тһе proportions of this part аге Very nice. ۸۵ 


far as one can 
Judge from the 
view the exte- 
rior treatment 
of the chapel 
and hall is not 
SO satisfactory, 
but the sections 
are excellent, 
and wethinkthe 
student whohas 
designed this, 
unaided, de. 
serves much ۰ 
couragement. 

The design 
next in artistic 
accomplish- 
mentis No. 196. 
This well illus- 
trated design is 
apparently 
founded on the 
study of ۰ 
bardic, and, 
though pictur- 
esque in plan, 
that is not the 
strong point. 
The lofty chapel 
with its narrow 
windows and 
big buttresses 
is the chief feature, and it is cleverly worked out in the 
Sections, which also betoken a pleasing treatment of the 
schoolroom and library. 

Though one cannot much commend the plan of No. 193, 
there is a good dealof merit in the working out of the design. 
Whilst not very happy in its proportions, it is full of clever 
points, and has the great advantage of clear, firm expres- 
sive draughtsmanship to recommend it. For ourselves we 
are always wishing that the kind of merit shown in this 
Jesign could be thoroughly directed, in which case it would 
certainly lead to very good results. Оет 

Мо. 198 deserves mention for his picturesque disposition 
of plan. The exterior treatment, if carried out with a 
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| good sense of due proportion, would have been very 


effective. | 
Why No. 194 got to the length of being included in the 
competition at all we cannot understand. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 

The two silver medals given for the best architectural 
drawings of four bays of the south-east angle of the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey are awarded: the Ist to 
Mr. Francis Winter Newman, and the 2nd to Mr. George 
Trow Smith. Both sets areexcellent. Thetwo other sets 
submitted are decidedly inferior. ` 


PLAN or А BUILDING. ۱ 
А prize of £10 was offered for the best plan of a house in 
a London street, between party walls, This is awarded to 
Mr. James B. Fulton, whose plan is admirable, and proves 
that with well arranged areas a very charming house may 


| be built, even on a confined site. А good plan is also shown 


by No. 299. 
| SET OF ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS. 


For the best set of architectural designs the prize of £25 
for the Upper School students falls to Mr. Harry Inigo 


| Triggs, who sends in designs for an entrance to à public 


garden. А prize of £10 for Lower School students is 
awarded to Mr. Francis W. Newman for a design fora 


| banqueting hall overlooking a lake. The competition in 
| both schools is disappointing, though it is pleasant to note 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY STUDENTS' 
۱ COMPETITIONS. 
СЕЕ studentships of the value of /200 are 

rare in connection with architectural study in this 
country. It is al! the more important that they should be 
for the encouragement. of the art of architecture, and not 

‚for the premiating of undistinguished effort. Тһе gold 
medal and £200 travelling studentship offered by the Royal 
Academy to the students in their architectural school for 


the best design of a public building is the most valuable 


prize offered to English architectural students, and 


Academy honours are presumably regarded amongst art | 


students as the greatest that can come to them. But 
when we look over the half-dozen sets of designs sub- 
mitted in this year's competition for the premier prize, we 
confess to little short of absolute astonishment at the 
award; and it seems the more puzzling because in 
painting there always appears to be some definite and 
understandable reason for the adjudication, whereas in 
regard to architecture the why and wherefore of the 
decision appears to be not only obscure but positively 
wrong. Why should this be? ۷۷۵ talk of architecture as 
an art, and surely at the Royal Academy, of all places in 
the world, this art quality should find recognition as the 
dominant feature of all architectural design. Art should 
here find its chief encouragement ; but in this competition 
for premier student honours, what can be said of the kind 
of encouragement offered in the award made?  Certainl 
it seems to be of the poorest kind. And what can sich 
encouragement mean for the students whom it most 
affects ? 

The problem set for the competition for the Gold Medal 
and Travelling Studentship (£200) was the design for. a 
public school for 200 boys, comprising large hall, class- 
rooms, masters’ rooms, and chapel. This is а subject which 
affords almost unlimited scope for picturesque exterior 
treatment, clever planning, and pleasing detail. Although 
the competition is of higher quality in some respects than 
others of a similar character we have examined in some 
of the Academy students’ competitions, yet it does not 
reach the high level of others we have in remembrance. 
The award has been made in favour of the design sub- 
mitted by Mr. Horace Charles Hide, of which the best 
that can be said is that it follows pretty accurately a given 
style. No doubt the plan has had something to do with the 
award, but why we cannot imagine! The main front is 
occupied with the chapel to the right, and library and refer- 
ence museum to the left of the entrance hall. The large 
assembly hall forms a central feature running from front to 
back in continuation of the entrance hall, and of the same 
width, On the right of this hall, separated by a corridor, are 
"the headmaster's rooms and lavatories, whilst similarly on 


the left side of it are two classrooms and prefects' room. | 
Two classrooms and a master's room form a wing on either 


side at the rear of the hall. Drawing schools form an 
annexe at the rear of the reference museum. This 
arrangement, if compact, would not, we suppose, be accepted 
by theauthorities of any public school ; and when we come 
to regard the design as a whole, we can only say we do 
not consider it merits the premier position assigned to it. 
Indeed, if this award has been made for architectural 
character, we cannot at all agree with it. The Late Gothic 
treatment is quite wanting in any special character ; in 
parts it is distinctly poor and sadly lacking in nice 


proportion. The author seems to have been afraid of his | 


big tower and added a lantern over it, which would not 
much improve it. We cannot imagine why he did not 
put a pinnacle at each angle of his tower, which is bald in 
the extreme as shown. 

In our opinion the design placed first, even if fairly 
‚ pleasing and keeping well to its character, is not to be com- 
pared for originality and style with No. 197, which, both 
in design and drawing, takes the honours of this competi- 
This No. 197 is a compact oblong block, across the 
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Nos. 28 and 29, of Canterbury Cathedral, are things he 
himself will not easily beat. These largeimpressive draw- 
ings are full of charming atmosphere, tone, and pleasing 
colour, and show Mr. Finn in his own individual niche in 
the temple of art. In some of the Oxford drawings, as in 
Nos. 21 and 22, the artist is wanting in the requisite 
definition for so large a scale, though we must say all of his 
drawings show a sympathy with their subjects, and a 
tenderness of handling, which are highly pleasing. On the 
whole we should be inclined to think he was far less 
pleased and satisfied with Oxford than with Canterbury! 


GOUPIL GALLERY. 


Inthe drawings of Oxford, etc., atthe Modern Gallery 
we have the impressionist treatment of architecture, and in 
Mr. Brabazon’s work at the Goupil Gallery we find im- 
pressionist notes of landscape art in Italy, Switzerland, and 
France. Some of them are exquisite little suggestions, 
—equally the forcible little ** Souvenir," 14, and the dainty 
little 15, of St. Marc’s, Venice; or the tenderly sweet little . 
pastel, framed in brown paper,of “ Sunset, near Nice" (24), 
and “ Evening, near Nice" (6). On occasion Mr. Brabazon 
can dash in his effect with brilliant vigour, asinNo. 4, 
“The Bazaar at Cairo;" whilst again һе can get the 
most delicate and elusive effects, as in 66, “ Entrance toan 
Italian Villa.” A most delightful passage of colour is ۸ 
Pergola, Alassio," No. 60, which without the title would 
be Greek to most folk. The fergola is not a frequent item 
in English gardening, but this suggests one of the charms 
of it,-—little peepsinto the bluesky between the green foliage. 

“ Тһе «Ке ch 
of "Stormy 
Weather, Lake 
of Como," 
(52) reminds us 
of the vigorous 
water - colour 
sketches we 
have seen by 
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that the best man has won. We are not suce bat that the 
£10 prize is not better bestowed than the one of £25. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING IN OUTLINE. 


No competition! The subject set was a drawing ot the 
three central bays of the front of Whitehall, and the 
prize a silver medal. 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITION IN ORNAMENT. 


For this, to be executed in the class of modelling for 
architects, and for which a silver medal was offered, there 
was no competition. And this, mark you, in the days of 
arts and crafts and so-called progress of the arts! 


DECORATION OF А Pugric BUILDING. 


This is ап architectura] subject though it comes under 
the head of painting and drawing. This year the subject 
of competition for the prize of £40 was “Spring driving 
out Winter," and it seems to have proved attractive, for 
the cartoon room this year is extremely interesting. The 
dainty figure of Spring in No. ro2, represented as a young 
girl, stands out in strong contrast to the powerful study of 
a horsein No. ror. Тһе prize design, by Mr. Fred Apple- 
yard,shows a very sweetly drawn figure ofa girl іп green and 
white drapery, contrasted with the brown figure of the 
man behind, and the low-toned landscape. Doubtless 
the key of the colour scheme will be brightened if it is 
carried into execution in the refreshment room. 


DRAWINGS EXECUTED BY THE TRAVELLING STUDENT 
ABROAD, 1897. 

Mr. Christie's coloured work is by far the best of his 
record, and we 
may specially 
note bis colour- 
ed studies of 
Notre - Dame, 
du Puy en 
Velay. But one 
is really sur- 
prised to find a 
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dose of highly 
finished work, 
though there is 
always a great 
charm in such 
dainty and 
freely drawn sketches as Nos. 46 and 49, two of the 
several pastels in the collection. 


Тнв FINE ART SOCIETY. 


Why don't our lead-light mauufacturers keep their eyes 
open for good things ? There are three frames of drawings 
by J. Hassall at the Fine Art Society's just now, entitled 
* Our Village," which could be translated almost direct 
into admirable cartoons for leaded lights. In fact, they 
seem as though designed for it. 

The children's drawings, or, rather, drawings for chil- 
dren,at the Fine Art Society's are most delightful and 
interesting. Genuine decorative effect of form and 
colour is notably accomplished by some of the artists. 
Mr. Newton Shephard is most refined and pleasing 
in his “Moon Fairy," and four panels represent- 
ing “Fog, Wind, Rain, and Snow;" in a stronger vein, 
but equally charming, is his “On Approval," a tiny 
maiden dressed in a black robe, with white muff, standing 
solitarily in the midst of a red-brown expanse of floor. 
Then Cecil Aldin and Tom Browne are also wonderfully 
clever, and all, one is thankful to note, in a decorative way. 
Dudley Hardy also shows some charming pencil drawings. 

و 


THERE is to be a competition for a new tecbnical school 
at Garston, to cost £7,000. ۱ 


Fiu. 3. 
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Alfred B. Pe- A 
gram's winning 122 — 
group to point Men دا‎ oak کے‎ = 

out that this PR x 
student has 

done what so 

many thousands of students do not manage to 
accomplish, and that is to obtain from his models 
beautiful results through the force of his own artistic vision, 
instead of allowing the limitations or imperfections of his 
models to control the finished result. 


ee‏ .کک ہے 


PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


Тик MODERN GALLERY. 


HE beauties of old English architecture are once again 
the theme of an exhibition at the Modern Gallery. 

e Canterbury drawings, by Mr. Herbert J. Finn, which 
we noticed in these columns, will be fresh in the memory of 
our readers. Now Mr. Finn has been to Oxford, and 
though burdened with the precedent of all that has been 
said and done about Oxford, we are glad to say һе has not 
been submerged. One of his drawings, at all events, comes 
quite up to the level of his best achievements—No. 20, 
“A Corner of Radcliffe Square,"—in which colour and 
atmosphere are charming.  Herein is where Mr. Finn 
excels. He can render the real impression of the texture 
of these old buildings, and he can give us the impression of 
both near and distant details. We cannot say that his 
drawings of Oxford are the best in the gallery, for the 
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calvaries, which, I suppose, have hardly a 
anywhere. Here and there you meet سو‎ 
which has more than its quaintness to recommend 
it; buta number, even of the most elaborate ones 
are barbaric in the extreme. Crowded with ill. 
shaped figures, they aim totell stories ina pictoria] 
fashion, such as would appeal to simple country- 
folk; and, after observing the intensely religious 
character of the people, one can quite account 
for the style and number of these calvaries, The 
first we saw is that illustrated in our first plate, 
at St. Nolf, about eight miles east of Vannes, and is 
as good a specimen of good architectural effect as 
is to be met with. The cross of wood is painted 
green, and has gilded ornamental terminals on 
the arms of the cross, the figure of Christ being 
of a cream tone and well sculptured. The ar. 
rangement of the sarcophagus-shaped base and 
the balustraded steps is very pleasing. Ош 
illustration of the calvary at Guimiliau shows 
the curious jumble of figures these arrangements 
often produce, though the cross itself is not 
bad. A very fine example of its kind is that 
shown in Figs. 13 and 14, which represent an old 
discarded calvary purchased by Mr. Harry Hems, 
and now in his possession at Exeter, The carved 
figure of the Christ is admirable. 

The variety of spire terminations in Brittany 
forms quite a study in itself, and we give a 
number of them on another plate. That at 
St. Nolf Church is very agreeable at a distance. 
The old chapel standing within a few paces of the 
church contains a curious example of fleur-de-lys tracery 
(see Fig. 17). Inside the cbapel is a charming figure of 
the Virgin, nearly life-size, tinted, and finished with great 
refinement. We were fortunate in seeing the procession of 
men and women in their black costumes going from the 
church to the chapel chanting to the accompaniment of a 
cornet. Both as regards sight and sound, the display was 
curious and interesting. One might style it “a Brittany 
idyl.” In Fig. 6 is an attempt to set forth the scene, show- 
ing the graceful cross and the old chapel behind. Plenty 
of tone and texture and colour in this little picture for the 
artist! The green cross with its points of gold, the black 
and white process:on, the old grey chapel, the gorgeous 


l PA processional cross, and a golden 
ہے‎ 


September sunshine over all. 
AM 
4 ۱ 


Having now seen a calvary, à 
religious procession, and a quatnt 
little church, we have tasted what 
Brittanyislike. But the cháteaux 
of Brittany are alone worth a good 
deal of time and trouble to dis- 
cover. And foremost amongst 
them all is the Chateau Josselin, 
the ancient seat of the Duc de 
Rohan. It was thechief objective 
of our visit to Brittany, and by 
the kind permission of his Grace, 
I spent some time there making a 
few studies for the fuller illustra- 
tion of it. ۱ ۱ 

The Chäteau Josselin rears 15 
lofty towers by the banks of 2 
smooth, winding river, L'Oust, 
in the midst of a beautiful undu- - 
lating country,and it is difficult to 
imagine anything more ideally 
beautiful. If its lofty bulk of 
conical towers, with the slim dormers between, 15 covered 
over with cloud shadow as you descend the sunlit village 
street, the effect is most impressive. Then the distant 7 
from the meadows, with the little village town of Josselin 
huddled up on the hill behind it, is a striking one. An 
no less pleasing are the views from up and down the rivet 
as the castle comes into view round the bend. The great 
feature of the exterior façades is the contrast between the 
elegant and elaborate flamboyant Gothic dormer windows 
and the severely simple round towers, which appear to 
have had their bases carved out of the solid rock. " 

You could hardly meet with a nearer approach to P 
castle of fairyland than this Leautiful chateau of 


Ploermel 
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Б the beautiful land of avenues and cafés there are many 
things that the British architect will be the wiser and 
the better for seeing, and in nearly every part of it he will 
be impressed by the versatility and refinement of the 
French artists. But for a genuine whiff of the odour of 
British architecture, with something of its ruggedness and 
breadth, he will have to go to Brittany. Not that it is 
qnite necessary to get this particular thing when away from 
home, but it must always be useful to the Briton to be 
docked of a little superfluous insular pride, and to be 
reminded that something of what we do can be done else- 
where, as well as some things, a good deal better! Apart 
from this great moral benefit there is, however, no doubt 
that Brittany is a part of the world which it is very desirable 
to visit after you have seen Rome and Norway! If you 
were to sail right across from Cornwall direct, you might 
perhaps almost imagine you were in the same land still— 
both for the architecture and the scenery. But as contrast 
counts for something you find it a palatable arrangement 
to start from Victoria, at 10 a.m., in the Pullman boat- 
train ofthe Brighton railway, cross by the fast boat of 
that company from Newhaven to Dieppe, enjoying the 
very pretty country to be seen from the express to Paris, 
and, arriving there at 7 p.m., at once betake yourself to 
the comforts of the fine Terminus Hotel at St. Lazare, and 
make up your mind to devote two or three days to Paris, 
its luxuries and pleasures, as a preliminary to the quiet and 
theatreless towns of Brittany. After a ten hours’ journey 
from “gay Paree” by the Western Railway, you may 
reach the south of Brittany, as we did, about 11 o'clock at 
night. And if after #hat journey and the arrival in an 
unknown inn, “ grande," gloomy, and odorous, you are not 
satiated with the value of contrast, you may despair of 
ever being satisfied. We were satisfied at once—the same 
night—but on the next morning, a very wet one, we set off 
to find a contrast less sharp. It took us a day or two to 
do it, but at last we fixed on the Hotel du Commerce, 
at Vannes, as headquarters, and found there а 
most comfortable lodgment for our too brief stay in 
Morbihan. Even at this latter end of the 19th century the 
English visitor will find the friendly guidance of a fellow- 
Englishman to the choice of hotels in Brittany very 
acceptable. There are inns and inns in Brittany as else- 
where, and the change of English food to that of the 
average sort of Brittany hotels is not unlikely to end in 
some discomfort. | | | : ۱ ۱ 
The things arckitectural in Brittany which claim notice 
are not only the houses and churches, but the many quaint 
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to manage. Had Matlock Bath belonged to some great 
landed proprietor like the Duke of Devonshire, it might 
have been far more beautiful than Quimper, if treated in a 
similar way. Asitis Matlock Bath is dull and uninviting 
indeed compared with this sweet little Breton town. 

Quaint old houses of course abouud in Brittany, but 
our love of the picturesque is to-day less likely to be in the 
direction of these types. Instead of overhanging storeys 
we know it is more sensible to set back one storey behind 
another, as we mount higher, for the invaluable benefits 
of light and air. 

But the charm of the old work is indisputable, and to 
wander up and down the older parts of Ploermel for the 
first time is a soutce of very great interest to the architect. 
Here we find genuine o!d thoroughfares full of quaint 
effects such as few places can show. Some of the good 
effects of the overhanging beams I have suggested (see 
Figs. 4 and 5). An old shop-front in carved stone at 
Quimper is amongst the sketches I made during my short 
stay (see Fig. 10). I do not know of a similar old example. 
It is worth noting the fine wood beam above the stone 
lintel of the shop, and the curious carved busts of people 


who hold 

wine bottles, 

қ put out their 

1 tongues, and 
ےہ‎ disreputably 


decorate! 
Vannes 
abounds with 
interesting old 
houses, has 
two old gate- 
ways, a fine 
church, old 


LUN a E = р E Ph a ` = E = is Ё 2 town walls, 


and a pretty 
harbour. ۸ 
really good 
sculptured 
memorial to 
i V WW... Le Sage, 
ЖШ Чу TW which has 
| | lately been 
placed on the 
quay side, is 
shown in my 
sketch ; we 
never get good 
things likethis 
in England, 
or hardly ever. 
The tower, in 
which Oli vier 
Fic. б de Clissonwas 
confined, is on 
the town walls, and, as may be gathered from my sketch, is 
a charming media val ruin. 

The two extreme types of style in church porches which 
we illustrate will not find many fervent admirers, and yet 
one cannot but appreciate the vigour and daring of the 
artist who designed them. One thing which the architect 
cannot fail to notice in Brittany is the beautiful way in which 
the roofs are finished with tiny slates following curved 
surfaces, and continuing right up round little square finials. 
You find a tiny little dormer three feet high on the roof of 
a farm building, far from a town or village, finished most 
exquisitely with a curve on plan, and in narrow dirty little 
alleys are the most dainty, charming little dormers with 
tiny finials, decorated with bits of cut and bent ironwork. 

In Fig. 8 is shown a tiny dormer in a back street at 
Vannes. The dormerin an old loft at Questembert (Fig. 11) 
is curious, and a nicely designed one at Sarzeau (Fig. 7) is 
on a building about in the last stage of decrepitude. The 
little low roof at Quimper in the upper left-hand corner 
of the sheet illustrative of spires is an excellent out. 
line, and very suggestive, it seems to me, for something on 
a bigger scale in which a certain amount of dignity might 
be called for. ۱ ۱ | 

The finish of the roof in Brittany is certainly a point on 
which we might do well to dwell a moment. There is such 
excellent quality of mass and delicate treatment of outline 
as one practically never meets with in England, even 
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Duc de Rohan. Buried in the midst of the pretty undu- 
lating country clothed with woodland, this heritage from 


the middle ages rears its lofty towers out of the solid rock 


above the little winding river in a most striking mass. 
The great round stone towers connected by a machiolated 
wall veil, crowned with slim flamboyant dormers, together 
form a coup d'œil from the pages of fairydom. The 
castle and its grounds occupy a sort of peninsula of 
isolated ground, connected through a great stone gateway 
with the road up the quaint little village, which is huddled 
together behind the castle, as if for protection. Driving up 
to the chief entrance from the outer gate, through the small 
but beautifully kept grounds, one passes a lofty isolated 
tower (also circular) on the right, and finds one long piece 
of building stretching across the three main towers to a 
length of some 230 ft. This presents an elevation of 
flamboyant Gothic about as elaborate as anything of 
the kind in existence. The variety and delicacy of 
the enrichment can hardly even be suggested in my 
sketch, which was made standing in the hot sunshine. 
Though dainty and elegant to a degree in detail, it 


is yet in general effect simple and broad, owing to 
the through 


main lines of 
plinth, eaves, 
parapet, and 
great roof. 
The dormers 
are very high, 
which is 
somewhat of 
a defect in 
their side ele- 
vation; also to 
such a. fine 
chateau * one 
looks for a 
great porte- 
cochére, or < 
large inviting | === рл. el 
doorway. 7 uu لک‎ | un At 
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ı5th by Oli- ` 
vier de Clisson, and Alain IX. The Duc de Leon restored 
it in 1875, and a good deal of (һе appearance 
of antiquity has gone from the interior now it 
15 newly decorated and kept in a good habitable condition. 
Quimper is surely the most beautiful little town in 
Brittany. And few would deny it the first place for the 
beauty of its cathedral. The twin spires which flank the 
western front are amongst the most graceful things pro- 
duced in the whole period of Gothic architecture. It does 
not occur to the architect to doubt or question the pro- 
priety or quality of any part of these beautiful towers and 
spires. As you catch glimpses of their delicate traceries 
and graceful proportions adown the narrow streets of quaint 
and crooked houses, you realise that here is the high-water 
mark of French Gothic architecture. But for its own sake, 
as a town and its numerous quaint houses, Quimper is 
wonderfully attractive. Whilst our wealthy city commu- 
nities cannot manage the art of makiug their cities pleasant, 
a little town like Quimper, of 17,000 inhabitants, has 
managed it to perfection. Right through the town runs a 
boulevard, the shops on one side and the river on the 
other, between stone quays. At numerous intervals the 
river is crossed by dainty bridges leading to gardens and 
villas, beyond these again isa range of wooded hills—with a 
broad promenade along the bottom, and broad walks 
intersecting it to the top—with lovely views. Itis a sort of 
result which we English apparently can never see our way 
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EGISTRATION is again to the fore, and the Society 
of Architects are energetically agitating the subject 
by means of conferences and discussions thereon. The 
paper which we print this week by Mr. Ellis Marsland, 
with which the question was introduced at a meeting of 
the Society of Architects last evening, contains nothing 
new in the way of argument. The case in favour of regis. 
tration is fairly put by Mr. Marsland, and we think it a 
pity he should have gone out of his way to spoil his argu. 
ment by a contemptuous reference to what he is pleased 
to call the ‘‘art-architect.” Such ап individual as he 
chooses to describe under this designation is too utterly 
contemptible to be worth alluding to, and we venture to 
say that architects of this type form such an infinitesimal 
quantity as to be practically of no account whatever, 
Certainly we need not register against them, for they, 
by the evidence of their own works, eflectually register 
their complete incapacity, and soon find their proper level 
of ignominious failure. 


Bur one cannot avoid the reflection that Mr. Marsland 
makes a broad accusation the medium 10۲ a covert 
allusion to certain well. 
known architects who have 
strongly opposed the regis- 
tration he advocates. Mr; 
Т. G. Jackson, R.A., is in the 
van of this opposition, as 
indeed against all attempts 
to manufacture a profession 
byeducationand examination, 
Whether he affects the red 
tie which Mr. Marslzad asso- 
ciates with the 2۲ architect" 
we do not know. But we do 
know that Mr. Jackson is an 
architect who is an artist 
through and through. He 
is, we suppose, what Mr. 
Marsland terms an “агі. 
architect," whatever that may 


Dormer mean. Does Mr. Marsland 
ar Vannes | consider him such a one 
as he describe; under this 


appellation? And what shall 
we say of men like N «an 
Shaw, G. F. Bodley, Ernest George, Ernest Newton, 
M. Macartney, Halsey Ricardo, John Веісһег, ۰ 
T. Blomfield, W. D. Сагбе, and others, of those 
whose judgment and opinions are diametrically opposed 
to any such scheme as that of compulsory examina. 
| tion and registra. 
А боп? Surely the 
works of these 
men speak for 
themselves, and it 
is largely to such 
men, and such 
work, that English 
architecture owes 
whatever of living 
force and power it 
possesses at the 
present time. 
Would there were 
more of them. 
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Тнат there may 
be individuals who 
wear red neckties, 
and never get their 
hair cut, and 
whose looks are as 
vacuous as their 
minds, we make no doubt ; but such impostors have a 
short tether, and quickly reach the end of it. Besides. 
what have a man’s peculiarities of dress or appearance 
to do with architecture? Some of the cleverest men we 
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in the best buildings. The small-sized slates used 
enable small curved surfaces and outlines to be followed 
with great exactitude. One meets with numberless simple 
cottage buildings with hipped roofs of the most admirable 
proportions, having apparently been designed with as 
much care as a chateau. The variety of spires to 
country churches is marvellous, and in nearly all cases the 
result 18 pleasing. 

We are unable to obtain any information about the 
curious little box of a cháteau shown in Fig. 15, which 
stands quite by itself in some flat meadow ground between 
Vannes and Sarzeau. Тһе roof of the right-hand tourelle 
is, we may presume, the original style of them all, and not 
the extinguisher-like shape of the others. | 

The picturesque little church of Meripidec (see Fig. 3) 
contains a curious old confessional (see Fig. 18). One would 
suppose this was done by a local artist, and I am not 
sure whether it is not better than some things one sees 
at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition. On the same page 
(Figs. 19 and 20) we have two dainty little bits of metal 
work— perhaps one ought to say art metal work ! 

Some tired-out Gothic architects might perhaps find a 
suggestion in the turrets at Guérande and Penmarch, to 
enable them to do something fresh. I don't know how 
they might look in a competition elevation, but in perspec- 
tive out in the country they look uncommonly well. 

In a very brief tour through Brittany it would be hardly 
advisable to trust to the railway services. You must get 
up early and sit up late, and eat the bread of carefulness 
to avoid second and first-class travelliog ; and it will 
generally be better to trust to a bicycle, as many of the 
roads are excellent, whilst in some very out-of-the-way 
places are found repairing shops for cycles. On the whole, 
one would be inclined to recommend the north and north- 
west portions for the best architectural interest, and per- 
haps also for the most striking country. | [t is also surel y 
advisable to both go and return by Paris. Of this there 
can be no possible doubt, for nowhere better than in Paris 
can you fairly redress the balance of life, which may be 
more or less upset by a visit to Brittany, beautiful and 


aining as that country may be. 
a T T. RAFFLES Davison. 


———————— 


A Scor, extricated from the wreckage after a railway 
accident, was cheered by his friendly rescuer remarking, 
ء‎ Never mind, Sandy, it's nothing serious, and you'll get 
damages for it!” ''Damages !" roared Sandy. “Hae I 
nae eno’? Guid sakes, mon, it’s repairs I'll be after 


seeking the noo ! " 


— na. 
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Tue celebrated picture of the “ Death of Chatterton,” by 
Mr. Henry Wallis, R.W.S., has, says the Times, been 
bequeathed to the nation by the late Mr. Charles Gent 
Clement. It is placed in Room No. 5 in the National 
Gallery of British Art, Millbank. Mrs. E. Edwards has 
presented to the National Gallery a flower piece by M. 
Henri Fautin. This will be hung shortly in Room XXI. 
in the National Gallery, Trafalgar Square. 


Tuere has recently been presented to the Scottish 
National Gallery by Mr. J. Staat Forbes, a well-known 
London collector, an excellent example of the landscape 
art of John Crome, of Norwich, entitled “А Heath — 
Sunset.’ Another picture recently hung in the gallery 


is the diploma work of Mr. G. Ogilvy Reid, R.S.A., which 
was seen at the 1897 exhibition. 


It is entitled “ After 
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Killiecrankie," the subject being the death of Viscount 
Dundee, surrounded by a few of his faithful friends and 
cavaliers. À portrait of the Hon. Bouverie Primrose, 
C.B., by the late Mr. Robert Herdman, R.S.A., has also 
recently found a place in the gallery. 


AMONGST those present at the funeral of the late Sir 
Henry Tate, on Saturday, in Norwood Cemetery, were 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse R.A., and Mr. Sydney R. J. 
Smith, the architect of the National Gallery of British 
Art. А great crowd of friends and sympathisers was 
present at the funeral. 

Tug War Fund is no doubt an admirable and necessary 
charity, and we are in cordial sympathy with its object, 
but surely the proposed “ Artists! War Fund," to which 
artists are asked to subscribe by gifts of pictures for sale 
isan unadvisable piece of business. We are glad Sir 
Wyke Bayliss, Mr. Quilter, and Mr. Harry Furniss һауе 
protested vigorously against this proposed tax upon artists’ 
generosity, for that is what it really means. We shall 
have an ‘Architects’ War Fund” next on similar 
lines! 

THERE i8 an Interesting subject to be brought before the 
meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects on 
Monday evening next, the 18th inst., when Mr. Thomas 
Blashill, F.R.1.B.A., the recently retired, and well-known 
architect to the London County Council, wil read a 
paper on “ The Architect in Relation to Fire Prevention." 
Mr. Blashill has a peculiarly intimate acquaintance with 
this subject, and his handling of it should be both 
thoroughly interesting and practically suggestive. 
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know to-day, architects included, affect a disregard of 
personal appearances that would be truly lamentable if 
they had to be judged by that alone. Others have singular 
mannerisms and queer little affectations, which no doubt 
disturb the conventional mind, and most of them have a 
good conceit of themselves. But what has all this to 
do with architecture? Architecture, if it be worth calling 
architecture, is the product of the man, and not of his 
clothes, or personal eccentricities. We do not know any 
man by his outward appearance, and neither a red necktie, 
unkempt locks, nor dreamy looks can furnish us with 
accurate data for judgment. “Ву their fruits ye shall 
know them," and architects, of all men, must be assessed 
by their works. This is the only true estimate. 


nd 


To well-wishers of the Royal Academy it was not pleasant to 
note the amazed expression of 7 

architects at the awards іп the : 

Architectural School on Mon- ار‎ 

day last. As one well-known 
architect said, the painters 
don't go astray in their judg- 
ments. In their department 
the awards are settled to a 
nicety, even going the length 
of fixing the proxime accessit. 
All the sculpture and painting 
awards appear to us to be 
ve: y satisfactory. Why, then, 
does not the best man win in 
the Architectural School? 


Тне new red-brick building 
next to Long's Hotel, in Bond 
Street, makes one wish that red 
brick would remain like this in 
our London streets. The warm 
glow of this frontage is exceed- 
ingly pleasant. 


۱111 
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CoMPETITIVE designs for an 
isolation hospital are invited 
by the Doncaster Rural and 


Mexborough Urban District Old Stone 
Councils’ Joint Committee. Ghop front 
Accommodation is to be pro- Quimper 


vided for 41 beds, and the 

hospital is to be arranged for 

future extension. Premiums of £25 and £15 are offered. 
“Іп the event of the author of a selected design being 
employed to carry out the work, the premium awarded 
will merge in his commission." The terms thus offered 
are by no means attractive. Mr. F. E. Nicholson, 
solicitor, Doncaster, is the clerk to the committee, and 
the designs have to be sent in on or before the 28th of 
February next. 


We regret to hear of the death of Mr. Eli Milnes, senior 
partner of the firm of Milnes & France, architects, 
Bradford, which took place at his residence at Harrogate, 
on Saturday last. Не was in his 7oth year. 


Tuz honorary freedom and livery of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Turners was presented on Monday, at a special 
sitting of the Court in the Old Chamber of Guildhall, to 
Sir Edward J. Poynter, President of the Royal Academy, 
“in recognition of his distinguished services to English 
art." 


А PORTRAIT of Dr. Collins, who was chairman of the 
London County Council in 1897, has been placed in the 
lobby of the County Hall. Тһе portrait, by Professor 
Herkomer, has been presented by 103 of Dr. Collins's 
colleagues. 

Tue new town clerk of Salford is Mr. L. C. Evans, who 
has lately been acting as town clerk fro tem., and who has 
been in the official service of the Corporation for a long 
time past. 
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classes was referred to by one speaker (Alderman 
Thompson), who made the interesting statement that 
these cottages never had, and never would, cost the 
ratepayers a single penny. On the contrary, he said 
during the next 40 years they would contribute £200 
more per annum to the rates than the land contributed 
on which they stood. At the same time the rents were 
two and three shillings per week less than those charged 
for inferior cottages. At the end of ¿o years the 
property would be an asset of £750 a year to the town 
which might be devoted to the payment of, say, old-age 
pensions. The local authority had decided to build 70 
more similar cottages, and his conviction was that the 
housing problem could only be effectually solved by local 
authorities having improved facilities as to borrowing, 
for instance, to build industrial dwellings on a large scale 
and in no tinkering spirit. 

On the other hand the town clerk of Southport (Mr. 
Williams) had to tell a melancholy tale of failure and 
disappointment. They had built twenty cottages on the 
most economical lines, and had borrowed the money at 
2% рег cent., and yet they had lost on the transaction, 
He expressed a sincere desire to discover a financial 
basis upon which the housing of the working classes 
could be carried out without loss to the ratepayers, But 
no one seemed able, or venturesome enough, to lay 
down any hard and fast rules of procedure capable of 
general application. 

THE ancient parish church of Stepney was reopened on 
Sunday last after thorough restoration, the Bishop of 
London taking part in the reopening service. The total 
cost of the work amounts to £4,000, of which sum about 
£3,500 has already been raised. A new side chapel has 
been erected, the galleries have been removed, the seats 
have been restored, and a new wooden floor has been put 
down. The bells have been rehung, the tower repaired, 
and the organ has been restored. During the progress of 
the restoration it was found that much good stonework 
remained in the walls, especially round the arches, which 
have hitherto been covered with plaster. This has now 
been removed, and the stonework exposed, 


New municipal buildings are proposed for Darlington, 
and the Town Council now have the subject definitely 
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before them. It is suggested that a corn exchange should 
form part of the scheme. 


Two historic properties are announced for sale by auction. 


— 


| Old dormer 
QuesternberT 
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NGsT the great multitude of Christmas and New 
үлен cards, Rope үйе in evidence now, those produced 
by Messrs. C. W. Faulkner & Co., 79, Golden Lane, E.C., 
take a first place for their artistic qualities. There is a 
charming and almost bewildering variety to select from, 
at the widest possible range of price, from one penny up- 
wards, and every taste should find its wants supplied. 
Messrs. Faulkner also make a speciality of photogravure 
and platinotype productions, framed ot unframed, at prices 
ranging from two shillings to three guineas. Some of these 
are very charming, and we can well believe that they find 
a very wide circle of appreciative purchasers. The framed 
miniature gravures of modern subjects and old masters, 
at oneshilling each, are marvellous value. Autotype repro- 
ductions of representative pictures from the Glasgow 
Corporation Art Gallery and the Scottish National 
Gallery can also be had at 12s. 6d. or 10s. 6d. each, the 
sizes varying from 15 to 20 inches. 1۳6۲6 are some 
capital sets of postcards, with amusing coloured figure 
subjects, and calendars, of course, in great variety. 
And last, but by no means least, we should not omit men- 
tion of the splendid assortment of games, new and old. 
Of Messrs. Faulkner's goods, as a whole, we need only 
say they are characterised by admirable taste and genuine 
excellence of production. 


THE manager of a tramway company complained to an 
Irish subordinate, named Finnegin, that his reports of 
troubles on the line were too long—too verbose, in fact. 
‘Cut Сет short," said the busy man. The next report 
satisfied all requirements. It ran: “Offagin, onagin, 
awayagin.—Finnegin ! ” 

Canon S. А. Barnett, Warden of Toynbee Hall, 
Whitechapel, speaking at a meeting convened by the 
Political Committee of the National Liberal Club the 
other evening, to discuss “ The Housing Problem," 
maintained that, in spite of whatever might be said to 
the contrary, unhealthy houses in London were really 
being made healthy, that the supply of house accommoda- 
tion was rapidly rising, and that the rate of the increase 
ofthe population was diminishing He submitted that 
the industrial population constrained to live in urban 
centres was not considerable, and that means of transit 
to the suburbs should be cheapened and improved, so 
as to facilitate building operations outside London. 
Four miles outside London should be reached within 
twenty minutes, and at the cost of a penny. We 
cordially agree with his suggestion that the owners of 
condemned property should receive only such a price for 
the land as would conduce to remunerative building by 
approved builders. It ought to be no longer possible that 
insanitary property should entail on the part of the London 
County Council a cost of £600 for every family rehoused. 


eriment tried by the Richmond Corporation in 
Тин Building of some sixty cottages for the working 
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than formerly, and boilers which for years past have been 
fed with Thames water without giving trouble are all of a 
sudden suffering from collapsed furnaces and excessive 
corrosion traceable to an excess of sea salts in the water. 


A Fast TRAIN. 


The following was overheard on one of our south- 
eastern lines the other day :— 

Passenger; Is this a fast train ? 

Official: Yes, sir. . ۱ 

Passenger ; I thought so. Would you mind my getting 
out to see what it is fast to ? 


BAD ron Horse BREEDERS. 


The Automobile Club is arranging a 1,100 mile tour for 
motor vehicles to demonstrate the capabilities of the motors 
now available. The route isto be from London to Bristol, 
thence to Birmingham, and on to Liverpool, Leeds, 
Carlisle, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, and then back to “ The 
Hub,” via Newcastle, Sheffield, and Northampton. The 
start is to take place on March ıgth, 1900. 


LIKELY то MAKE AN ENGINEER. 


À smart youngster was asked the other day to define 
inertia and momentum. Не promptly replied “Inertia 
is something that won't start, like a stubborn donkey; 
and momentum is something that won't stop, like a run- 
away horse." This appearsto me bad to beat. That 
youth should do well! 


INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS’ BENEVOLENT 
FUND. 


The benevolent fund of the above has been enriched to 
the tune of £1,500, through the liberality of Mr. Henry 
Wilde, of Alderley Edge, Manchester. 


Bic ELECTRICAL ENTERPRISE AT SALFORD. 


Four hundred thousand pounds is about the sum to be 
expended by the Salford Corporation upon the machinery, 
plant, and distributing mains in connection with the 
new electricity-generating station, the plans and esti- 
mates for which were duly approved by the Corpora- 
tion, at £400,000. About £97,000 has already been 
spent in connection with the undertaking. 
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More FOREIGN INVASION. 


AnOther instance of foreign enterprise and British 
incapacity is to be noted in the fact that large quantities 
of girders of Belgian manufacture are to be used in the 
construction of the National Harbour at Dover, 


One is the Bull Hotel, Rochester, where Mr. Jingle had 
his notable encounter with Dr. Slammer, of the g7th. The 
other is Tong Castle, near Wolverhampton, which for 
more than 500 years passed from one generation to another 
of the same family, until in 1632 it was “sold out of 
blood." It is at present in the possession of the Earl of 
Bradford, and is notable for having been tke birthplace 
of George the 
Fourth’s Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, and 
the home of Lady 
Mary Wortley- 
Montague's child- 
hood. 


MANY - STOREYED 
structures are not 
familiar objects in 
Paris, as in New 
York, Boston, and 
Chicago. There is, 
however, now in 
course of erection 
in the Rue Mont 
Thabor, a build- 
ing of 14 storeys, 
which, when com- 
pleted, is to con- 
tain the archives 
of the Ministry 
of Finance. This 
will be somewhat 
of a building 
curiosity in Paris. 
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Hurt had the unenviable distinction of heading the 
death rate of the thirty-two great towns in England and 
Wales, its record being 25:2, Plymouth coming second 
with a rate of 249, and Liverpool third with 23-8. 
Fourteen deaths from small pox were registered in Hull, 
but not one in any other of the scheduled towns. 

We are very glad to see, and we are sure all our London 
readers will be too, that the new London by-laws, drawn 
ар by the Local Government and Taxation Committee 
of the London County Council, contain stringent clauses 
in reference to the flash and search light advertisement 
nuisances. If these clauses come into effectual operation 
we may reasonably expect a very sensible diminution in 
the number of existing nuisances of this kind. 


AA Ben 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
Bv CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.INST.C.E. 


WARNING TO STEAM USERS. 


har year Mr. C. E. Stromeyer, who has the same two 
letters after his name, and is chief engineer to the 
Manchester Steam Users’ Association, of g, Mount Street, 
Albert Square, issued a warning note that the long- 
continued drought had been, and still might be, the cause 
of boiler furnace collapses, as many of the feed-water 
supplies had become heavily charged with mineral salts. 
Áccording to recent information a somewhat similar 
experience is being passed through by those London steam 
users who draw their feed water from the River Thames, 
and they are strongly advised to have their boiler water 
tested daily with a salinometer, or, better still, to use town 
water. 

Formerly the drinking water which was taken from 
the river and its tributaries, after being contaminated 
with sewage, but not with sea water, was discharged into 
the river again, not much below London, and thus kept 
back the sea water. Now that the sewage is being carried 
further away, it mixes at once with sea-water and does not 
exert the same influenceas before. As a consequence, the 
Thames water, even above London, is much more brackish 
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ordinary workman. The tiles ate manufactured b 
Belting and Packing Company, Limited, of New Val ө 
аге introducing it to Europe through the agency oÍ Mr À 
L. Gibson, 20, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. They have 
been ed am in سس‎ and severely tested in 
actual use, as well as by special testin Wi 
most satisfactory results. жыны 


Our (۰ 


RAMBLING SKETCHES ІМ BRITTANY, 


Br T. RAFFLES Davison. 


| T^ RR sketches comprise Nos. 1265 to 1276, of Mr. 


Raffles Davison's series of Rambling Sketches. Mr. 
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Tug INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS. 

At a meeting of the Election Committee of the Institute 
of Sanitary Engineers, held on the €th inst., the following 
were elected, viz.: Members—A. P. Stilwell, Rochford ; 
A. H. Scott, Southend-on-Sea; J. Strachan, Hemel 
Hempstead ; J. P. Davidson, Willington Quay ; J. Ashton, 
Ormskirk. Assoctation—G. P. M. Merriman, Worcester 
Park; T. M. Taylor, London; J. Holt, Rose Grove; 
F. G. Edwards, Highbury. 

New Water EXAMINER FOR THE METROPOLIS. 

The President of the Local Government Board has 
appointed Mr. Charles Perrin, M.Inst. C.E., Water 
Examiner for the purposes of section 36 of the Metro- 
polis Water Act, 1871. 

Солі, IN ALASKA. 
Coal has been discovered here, some 600 miles west of 


Juneau, and at no great distance from Controller's Day. ' Davison's notes referring to them will be found on page 416. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY STUDENTS 
COMPETITIONS. 


T4 prizes awarded the successful students in the 
Royal Academy Students’ Competitions were рге 
sented on Saturday evening by the President of the 
Academy, Sir E. J. Poynter, who afterwards, according to 
custom, delivered an address. His address referred chiefly 
to the works sent in for competition, notably the patnting 
and designs. | 
Painting, remarked the President, had always occupied 
the chief place in the Academy, as in all academies 0 art, 
and the gold medal for painting they considered the chief 
prize in their competitions. This he thought, must 5 
be so, not because there was any invidious distinction to 
be drawn among the three arts for which gold medals were 
offered, either as to their respective difficulties or ments, 


but because painting, being the most completely express" 
of the fine arts, made the most general appeal ed 


sympathies and tastes, and had the largest num 


Surveys have been made for a railway to 
connect the site of the deposits with 
quays upon the borders of the bay. 


A New WATER SUPPLY FOR SHREWS- 
BURY. 


The Shrewsbury Town Council con- 
sidered at a meeting on the ııth inst. a 
report presented by the Water Com- 
mittee relative to a scheme prepared by 
Messrs. Taylor, Sons, and Santo Crimp 
(London) The gathering ground is 
situated at Batchott, on the Shrewsbury 
side of the Stretton Hills. Its area is 
2,040 acres, and the supply is to be 
sufficient for a population of 35,000, at 
thirty gallons per head per day. The 
water would flow by gravitation from a 
capacious storage reservoir to filter beds 
at Bayston Hill, and then on to the town, 
three miles away. The estimated cost is 
£155,000, the estimated expenditure 
£7,601, and the estimated receipts £119 
over that. The present waterworks 
debt of £14,950 is not included in this 
statement, but at the existing rate would 
be paid off in about five years. After 
considerable discussion the Council 
decided to submit the matter to the 
Financial Committee, so that they might 
consider whether the borough could afford 
the scheme, even at the estimated price. 


Lonc DRAUGHTS! 


The deepest well in the world is said 
to be the one at Speremberg, near 
Berlin, which is 4,190 ft. deep. One at 
St. Louis, U.S.A., comes next with a 
depth of 3,843 ft.; then one at Pesth, 
Hungary, 3,182 ft. deep; at La Chapelle, 
Paris, 2,950 ft.; at Columbus, Ohio, 
2,775 ft.; at Neusalwerk, near Minden, 
2,288 ft.; at Louisville, 2,086 ft. ; at 
Passy, France, 2,000 ft.; at Grenelle, Paris, 1,798 ft. ; 
at Kissingen, Bavaria, 1,787 ft.; and at Charleston, 
1,250 ft. 

Ам IDEAL FLOOR COVERING. 

I have just seen some samples of an interlocking 
rubber tiling which is noiseless, non-slippery, water- 

roof and sanitary, and more durable than stone or hard 
tiles. The tiles make a quiet, restful floor, comfortable 
to the feet, and the consistency of this interesting 
material is such that, whilst it affords a solid grip, it yields 
under traffic just sufficiently to protect itself from 
abrasion. It is said to be practically indestructible, but 
js not, I should think, in any sense fireproof. It is germ- 
proof, having no pores to hold disease germs or filth of 
any kind. Dirt, slush, stains, etc., wash off readily 
and completely, leaving the surface like new. The tiles, 
agin. square and jin. thick, interlock so ingeniously that 
a practically unbroken smooth sheet of rubber of 
unlimited extent may be secured, They do not pull 
‘apart or come up. It may be put down directly on any 
floor surface—wogd, stone, concrete, or metal, by any 
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enormous production of cleverly executed studies, stopping 
short precisely where the real difficulty began, showed that 
it was easy; but such things were mere indications that 
the painter had talent, and were in no sense works of 
art. No work could be called a work of art unless it was 
complete. Art meant above all things fine workmanship ; 
from the highest achievement of the gifted genius in paint- 
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votaries in our Academy and its 

schools, and, indeed, everywhere — 
where the fine arts were practised. 
He pointed out at the same time that 
since, for the proper treatment of a 
subject, the student must possess 
two qualities which were not always 
found  together—the imaginative 
faculty, which should enable him to 
give 1t its appropriate. dramatic 
expression, and the technical ski. 
necessary for carrying it out—there 
was, then a reason for withholding 
the medal, inasmuch as none of the 
competitors had combined these very 
necessary requirements in a sufficient 
degree. This year he was glad to 


be able to tel] them that there had ^5 یک‎ 

been no hesitation as to the reward ` گرم‎ olli 1 
being bestowed. The works sent up 2 1 DEBT 
for competition, though necessarily е nh 


of unequal merit, all displayed the 
desire to give to the subject which 
was set its full and appropriate 
presentment, while the best of them 
gave evidence of considerable tech- 
nical ability, and showed that the 
object of those competitions, the 
capacity for applying to a special 


subject the principles and practice hrc to 
which they had acquired from their on The Manic 
professors in the course of their Vannes 


Studies in those schools, had been 
happily attained. 


The rather prevalent idea that a naturalistic imitation | 


| ing or in sculpture to the humblest object which received 


decoration, fine workmanship gave the distinction which 
made a work of art. Poetical imagination, sense of 
colour, sense of beauty, sense of form, originality of 
invention, all these were necessary to an artist, and all 
might be displayed in a picture which yet might fail to 
be a work of art. The simple words of Cennino Cennini 
with which he summed up his instructions for the proper 
execution of a picture perhaps best expressed the feelings 
which should be awakened by a work of art. He said 
that when these things had been done ‘‘you will have 
made a design which will cause all men to fall in love 
with your work.” It was futile to suppose that such a 
result could be achieved without devotion to those studies 
by which alone a perfect method could be acquired. 
Some achieved it, doubtless, not only 10 greater perfection 
—these were the great men whose names made a mark 
in history — but with more ease and rapidity than 
others; but no one found the process anything but 
laborious. | 
The President next alluded to Nicholas Poussin, 
whose powers were of the academic kind—that was 
to say, although they, of course, included incessant 
and arduous study from the living model, they were 
rather founded on the great works of his predecessors, 
Raphael, Titian, Correggio, or Michael Angelo, and 
more particularly on the beautiful works of antiquity 
with which Rome, where he resided for the greater 
part of his life, abounds, than derived directly from 
nature; and for this reason he was no doubt looked 
down upon as an academic by the exponents of the various 
so-called advanccd schools in vogue; in fact it was doubt- 
ful if much attention was in the present day paid to his 
work. Yet he studied to great purpose; he took from 
his chosen masters all that was good without ever conde- 
scending to imitation, and he imbued himself more 
completely than anyone had done before or since with the 
inherent spirit of the antique, the spirit of beauty of form 
and beauty of workmanship, combined with that studied and 
severe reserve which, whilst ‘ neglecting nothing," never 
admitted in an accomplished work more than was necessary 
for the complete expression of the idea to be conveyed. 


се  -— — n — ےا‎ 


x 
x 


of the commonplace model and of his vulgarities, if executed 
with a sufficiency of dexterous display in brushwork, was 
entitled to applause had n» place in that competition, the 
faults that were to be found in the rendering of form and 
character being rather the result of inexperience than of 
mistaken or mischievous parti pris. The imitation of the 
model was in no sense a true realism. True realism con- 
sisted in making use of their model for the proper 
presentment of tbe actor in the scene which they were 
representing. In order to draw the figure they must not 
only have that practice in drawing which enabled them to 
copy their model, they must know it; and that was, 
after they had learnt the rudiments of their practice, 
the proper object of their study, Velasquez — he 
recurred constantly to him, not only as the greatest 
master of the brush, but because he was made the 
excuse for so much neglect of everything but mere brush- 
work—aimed only at realising the figure as he saw it. 
That he saw the figure, in portraiture at least, with a 
perception of its dignity and charactet out of the common, 
and that he rendered what he saw in a style more masterly 
than any but, perhaps, the two other painters whose 
names naturally associated themselves with his—Titian 
and Rembrandt—they might admit; but, nevertheless, 
this was his limitation, and, except in portraiture, he was 
as destitute of invention as he was masterly in execution. 
Michael Angelo, on the other hand, painted the figure as he 
knew it. In the plenitude of his powers, from a sketch 
with mere indications of the form, perhaps even without 
any guide from nature but his own consummate knowledge, 
but aided, no doubt, by models in wax or clay executed by 
his own hand, he was able to produce his colossal imagina- 
tions with all their subtleties of modelling in momentary 
attitudes and with the most difficult foreshortenings, not 
only with an accurate knowledge of their construction and 
anatomy, for that would make him nothing more than a 
man of science, but with a complete expression of all the 
life, the grace, and the beauty of strength and activity of 
which humanity is capable. True realism in painting 
consisted, not alone in the power of imitation—that was 
only a prelimihary and necessary part of their equipment 
but in expressing on the field of their picture, with the 
vividness and subtlety of nature the idea which they had 
formed in their own minds, and which they felt was the 
only way in which the subject could be expressed. 

here was a tendency only too common to beginners to 
lollow what appeared to be a short road to excellence. 
Up toa certain point the practice of art was easy; the 
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ornamental shield, with space for inscription), silver medal, 
no competition. 


Model of a bust from the life (open to female students only), 
silver medal, 1st, not awarded ; silver medal, 2nd, Winifred 


Florence Hunt (disqualified owing to having received the 


same prize before). 

Model of a stalw 
or group, silver medal, 
Ist, Charles James 
Pibworth; silver 
medal, 2nd, Mary 
Constance Buzzard. 

Design in architecture 

(a public school for 
209 boys), gold 
medal and travelling 
studentship (£200), 
Horace Charles 
Hide. 

Set of architectural 
drawings (four bays of 
the S.E. angle of the 

| cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey), silver 
| ` medal, rst, Francis 

N | | | Winter a Sil- 

ver medal, 2nd, 

$n oY George Trow Smith. 
BRITTANY. Fic. 17. Set of archstectural 

designs (upper school), 


prize (£25), Harry Inigo Triggs. 
Set of drawings of an architectural design (lower school), 


prize (£10), Francis Winter Newman. 
Plan of a building (a house in a London street between 


party walls), prize (£10), James Black Fulton. 
Perspective drawing in outline (open to architects only) 
(the three central bays of the front of Whitehall), silver 


medal, no competition. 
Original composition in ornament, silver medal, no com- 


petition. 

The Landseer scholarships in painting and sculpture 
of £40 a-year eich, tenable for two years, have been 
awarded—in pain'ing to George Murray, Fred Appleyard, 
and Ernest Howard Shepard (extra); in sculpture, to 
Arthur Staaley Young and Harry Price (extra). 

The President, after distributing the prizes, announced 
that the members of the Academy had decided that the 
design for the decoration of a public building should be 


carried out. 


o sd 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


ROFESSOR AITCHISON, R.A., has something to 
say in favour of the proposed establishment of a 
British School at Rome. Writing to the Times, Professor 
Aitchison points out the great loss to architecture caused 
by the absence of a proper school at Rome. Не says:— 
"As there has been no English School at Rome to 
impress on students the importance of measuring Roman 
monuments, and restoring ruins, as is done at the French 
Academy, the grand style in our architecture bas greatly 
suffered —not to speak of the Pantheon, which is still the 
most striking and effective interior in Europe at least. 
In spite of the enthusiasm for Roman work in the 15th 
and 16'h centuries, no one was found to explain the 
Roman method of building till that illustrious engineer 
M. Auguste Choisy published his celebrated “ L'art de 
batir chez les Romains" іп 1872, and we still want to 
know from whom the Romans took their me'hods and the 
real dates of the remaining Roman buildings and ruins at 
Rome. Itwas only given to M. Chedanne to discover a 
few years ago that the Pantheon could not have been 
built before the reign of Hadrian. The real dates of the 
aqueducts are still unknown. 

“ Although the Italian Government will, very properly, 
not allow the antiquities discovered to be removed, I 
doubt if they would object to excavations being made by 
foreigners, more particularly when the civilised world js 
stillin the dark about Roman bathing, mainly owing to 
the large open area and the basement of the Baths of 
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Agaia, he did not know that they would class Vandyck 
in the category of great original geniuses, but that did not 
prevent him from being a most consummate painter. 
Vandyck was too impressionable for great originality. His 
earliest works were hardly distinguishable from those of 
his second master, Rubens; he had all his faults as well 
as his brilliant qualities; the two men were differentiated 
only by a difference of temperament, And here it might 
be noted that Rubens did not take him as a pupil until he 
had been thoroughly trained in his art under another 
master. This was Rubens's invariable habit, so important, 
so indispensable, in fact, did he consider that preliminary 
grounding. No doubt Vandyck did not rise to his great 
height of excellence without being endowed with excep- 
tional gifts; his early development and the admiration in 
which Rubens held him when he had him as a pupil and 
assistant were sufficient evidence on that point. But what 
enabled him to use his power was his masterly method of 
work, due partly to the great traditions of the Flemish oil 
painting, which had comedown, gradually gaining instrength 
and ease, from the time of its great founder Van Eyck, 
but also to his own patient and continuous efforts. It was 
in the power of any gifted student to raise himself by the 


the 


sıme means. 
The President concluded by  congratulating 


students on the generally successful results of their year's 


studies. 
List OF AWARDS. 


Historical painting (Ladas, winner of the long foot-race 
at Olympia, falling dead as he goes to receive the crown 
of victory), gold medal and travelling studentship (£200), 


Frank Moss Bennett. 
Landscape painting (The Incoming Tide), Turner gold 


medal and scholarship (£50), Fred Appleyard. 

Landscape painting (A Path through Trees), Creswick 
prize (£30), Arthur Gerald Ackermann; proxime acces- 
serunt, William Denis Eden, Millicent Etheldreda Gray. 

Painting of a figure from the life (open to male students 
only), silver medal, rst, Francis Edward Colthurst ; silver 
medal, 2nd, Oswald Crompton. 

Painting of ahead from the life, silver medal, 1st, Fred 
Appleyard: silver medal, 2nd, Christopher David 
Williams. 

. Painting of a draped figure (open to female students only), 
silver medal, rst. Florence Eleanor Chaplin ; silver medal, 


2nd, Harriet Eleanor Thomas. 

Cartoon of a draped figure (Justice), silver medal and 
prize (£25) Frank Cadogan Cowper; proxime accessit, 
Maud Marian Wear. 

Design in monochrome for a figure picture (Abrabam about 
to sacrifice Isaac ; Genesis, chap. xxii,, v., 9-13), Armitage 
prize, rst (£30) and bronze medal, Fred Appleyard; Armi- 
tage prize, 2nd (£10), Charles Gilbert Joseph Holiday; 
extra prize (£8), George Murray. 

Design for the decoration of a portion of a public building 
(Spring Driving Out Winter), prize (£40), Fred Apple- 


ard. 
d Set of six drawings of a figure from the life (open to 
male students only), rst prize (£50) and silver medal, 
not awarded ; 2nd prize (£ 25), James Philip S. Streatfield ; 
зга prize (£15), Frederick George Swaish ; 4th prize (£10), 
Christopher David Williams (disqualified owing to having 
received a superior prize in the same competition before). 

Drawing of a head from the life, silver medal, 1st, Fredk. 
George Swaish ; silver medal, 2nd, Gertrude Lindsay. 

Drawing of a statue or group, silver medal, 1st, Frederick 
George Swaish ; silver medal, 2nd, Frank Samuel East- 
man. 

Perspective drawing in outline (open to painters and sculp- 
tors only) (the staircase leading to the Exhibition Galleries 
as seen from the entrance hall of the Academy), silver 
medal, no competition. | 

Composition in sculpture (Eneas leaving Troy), gold medal 
and travelling studentship (Z200), Gilbert William Bayes. 

Model of a design (a Greek soldier protecting a wounded 
comrade), 1st prize (£30), Arthur Charles White; 2nd 
‘prize (£10), Mortimer John Brown. 


Set of four models from the life (open to male students 
o) and silver medal, Alfred Bertie 


only), ıst prize (£5 
Pegram ; 2nd prize (£20), Charles Leonard Hartwell. 


Design for a medal (saving of life at sea; reverse—an 
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gratis, and the apparent saving of five per cent. is not to 
be resisted. Whilst it is well known to those behind the 
scenes that an architect orarchitectural assistant is devilling 
in the background, his services are kept out of sight, 
and the customer has to pay all the same. Can it be a 
matter for wonder that architects are still unrecognised 
whilst such a condition of things exists ?—for at present the 
public have no guarantee that the class who call them- 
selves architects are any better qualified to plan and 
design their buildings than the contractors who erect 
them, and should they employ an architect they have no 
means of ascertaining that his knowledge is greater than 
that of the builder, and the only certainty about it from 
ыз point of view is they will have to pay the professional 
charges. 

But what the institute have omitted to do the general 
body of practitioners are endeavouring to do for them- 
selves. On April 6th, 1886, a meeting of architects was 
held in the Freemasons' Tavern in London, attended by 
members of the Г.І.В.А., Society of Architects, and by 
practitioners not connected with any society, and a com- 
mittee was then formed called “ The Architects' Regis- 
tration Committee" to give effect to the following re- 
solution then and there passed: “ That it is the opinion 
of this meeting that instructions be given to the com- 
mittee to consider tbe means necessary to obtain an Act 
of Parliament making it compulsory for all architects to 
hold a Government diploma." This committee was com- 
posed of institute members, members of this society, and 
independent members, who set to work and 
eventually framed the Bill at present before 
Parliament. 

There is an erroneous opinion abroad 
that this is the Society of Architects' Bill, 
and I wish to correct this impression. That 
the Bill receives its cordial sympathy and 
support is no secret, but it is not the Bill 
of this society, and never has been, and the 
society reserves to itself the right to be heard 
in committee, when this stage is reached, with 
a view to certain amendments. Тһе Bill is 
carefully drawn on the. model of the Medical 
Acts, but its details need not be gone into 
now, as this discussion is upon the general 
principle of registration, and not upon the 
details of any particular Bil. To put the 
matter shortly, the advantages arising from 
registration are these: closing the doors 
to incompetent теп; raising the standard of 
the profession; obtaining the confidence of 
the public and State recognition. 

It is not proposed for one moment to say that 
all who desire to build should employ an archi- 
tect, but what we do propose is that hence- 
forth, in the interests of the public, no person 
shall be entitled to call himself an architect whose 
name 15 not enrolled as qualified under an Act of Parlia- 
ment; and any person wishing to employ an architect 
may, by consulting the official register, ascertain what men 
are qualified. 


BRITTANY. 
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Caracalla not being excavated. We may shortly expect 
similar baths to be started in most parts of Europe. 

“ The co-operation of the School of Athens with that at 
Rome would be essential, for all the Romans knew they 
had learnt from Greece. It has been lately stated by an 
authority that the Athenians had faculties as superior to 
those of the present inhabitants of Europe as their facul. 
ties are superior to those of the negro ; and asthe architec- 
ture of Greece 15 the most perfect the world has seen, the 
study of this primitive and perfect architecture is as im- 
portant to architects as the study of their unequalled 
literature is to poets and scholars." 


ee 


THE STATlUTORY REGISTRATION OF 
ARCHITECTS.* 


By ELLIS MARSLAND. 


[^ introducing this question, I must necessari y go over 

some ground with which you must all be familiar 
and define what we mean by registration. In the present 
it means that every man practising architecture shall be 
duly enrolled in an official register under an Act of 
Parliament, and be duly responsible for his professional 
actions, and that no one be allowed to practise until he is 
duly enrolled. In the future it means tbat no one be 
allowed to practise architecture until he is duly qualified 
and has been found so by undergoing a qualifying 
examination. It means, in fact, little more than making 
the R.I.B.A. examination compulsory by Act of Parlia- 
ment. It is a matter for surprise that this obvious 
benefit should not have been secured to the profession 
long ago, seeing the advantage it has been to the learned 
professions of law and medicine. 

It is not my intention to say one word by way of recrim- 
ination against the institute, but 1 would just like to 
point out how far they have gone in the direction of 
registration. On the 30th May, 1890, it passed the follow- 
ing resolution: ‘‘ That whilst not opposed to the principle 
of compulsory examinations as applied to tbose about to 
practise architecture, the institute is of opinion that the 
difficulty of restricting by statutory powers the practice of 
architecture to those who have passed an examination is 
at present so insuperable that it is undesirable to make 
an immediate application for such powers." To what 
does this resolution amount but the admission that the 
principle is a good one, and that the difficulties in the 
way are the only bar to progress ? 

Why do we band ourselves into societies and 
associations unless it be for the express purpose of over- 
coming difficulties and bringing about reforms for the 


КР] 


generalgood? This inactivity is placing the institute іп 
a false position, and is causing a vast amount of dissatis- 
faction, especially amongst provincial members, as the want 
of such a measure of reform is felt far more keenly by them 
than by us. Of what use is it for the institute to say that 
their examination is a panacea for the 
4 existing evils, unless this examination is 
made compulsory? Until men find that, 
by undergoing a course of study and 
passing an examination, they are placed in 
7 a better position in the eyes of the public 
[| {һап the man who possesses no quali- 
, V3 fications at all, it is very unlikely that 
ШЫ an appreciable number of men will 
€. У voluntarily come forward and avail them- 
e s selves of this means of entering the 

ҮШ | У profession. 
in ر‎ Now the position of the practice of 
мы ١ architecture in this country at the pre- 
NM © sent time is this: any person with or 
> ۵ without a fair general education, any 
= de builder, builder's foreman, clerk of 
94 hurh sr Works, clerk in a Local Board office, 
ماب‎ ۲ auctioneer, undertaker, бс. with the 
Brittany, Ғю.19. Sole qualification of being able to provide 
. a brass plate, is at liberty to advertise 
himself as a person quali&ed to give advice to the public 
in the science and art of architecture. Builders, decor- 
ating firms, and others going out of their proper province 
boldly proffer their services as architects to their customers 
SEULS о DON ERR OP MCI 2 M DAE 
° Paper read before the Society of Architects on the 14th inst. 
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‘SOME NOTES ON CEILINGS. 


R. L. A. SHUFFREY read a paper 

Vi Liverpool Architectural Society a Peitr he 
meeting held on the 4th inst., under the Presidency of Mr. 
E. A. Ould. At the outset Mr. Shuffrey explained that 
the early date which had been fixed for the reading of his 
paper had made it necessary for him to make use of such 
illustrations as he could procure in the time, and apply bis 
remarks to them, although in some instances they were not 
the most suitable examples for his purpose, He was іо. 
tunate in being able to exhibit and refer to the fine illus. 
trations of the later Renaissance period from Messrs. 
Belcher & Macartney’s book. 

Mr. Shuffrey reviewed the progress of ceilings in this 
country from the time of the introduction of the Italians 
by Henry VIII., referring to the ceiling of Bishop West's 
chapel in Ely Cathedral, which is quite Italian in the style 
of its ornamentation, although not far removed from 
British examples in its plan ; also to the ceiling of Wolsey's 
closet at Hampton Court. The latter has wood ribs with 
cast panels, said to be of lead, the ornament of which is 
in the cinque-cento style and gilt on a blue ground, It is 
formed of interlacing octagons, with small bosses and cut 
leaves at the intersections of the ribs; the whole is small 
in scale, and on two sides of the room there is a frieze cut 
up into long and short panels with ornaments of the same 
character, and a moulding beneath it on which in gold 
lettering is a Latin inscription. In Henry VIII.'s great 
watching chamber the ceiling is of oak ribs, deeply moulded, 
forming a star pattern with pendants, and the panels are 
of plaster with shields and badges in circular wreaths of 
Renaissance character. Although plaster was freely used 
during the Gothic period for plain surfaces or in combina- 
tion with wood ribs, as in the last-named example, he did 
nct know of any ornamental plaster ceiling of entirely 
Gothic character. The late Mr. G. T. Robinson, in his 
introduction to Mr. Millar’s book on plaster-work, says that 
a guild of plasterers was founded by Henry VII. in 1, 
and that Luca and Bartholomew Penni, Italian plasterers, 
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ҮШ. to work at his palace 


were brought over by Henry 
of Nonsuch, and this introduction of the Italians appears 
to have given an impetus to the craft. The fan уре, 

ceiling, probably suggested by the Late Gothic fan vau : 
ing, an example of which was close at hand in the grea 
hall, became very general, being found as far north | 
Sizergh Castle, in Cumberland, and a variation of it W 
Levens Hall, the oak rib being superseded by one 


Objection has been urged against tbe movement that it 


will create a monopoly, and thus be opposed to the prin- 


ciples of modern legislation, but there cannot bea monopoly 
created where it is made possible for anyone who proves 


himself qualified to share the rights. Another objection 
Is that it will be necessary at the outset to register some 


of the very men who have caused all the mischief. This 
15 very true, and unless this is done, it will be found that 
Parliament will not listen to you. That you must respect 


vested interests is an axiom of Parliamentary practice, and 
where a man can show that he has practised architecture, 
Parliament will say you must not deprive him of his rights, 
and the obstinate attempt to exclude this principle from 
the Medical Act was the chief cause of delaying its passage 
through Parliament for 30 years. 

Another conscientious objector is the artist architect, 
and I should like to introduce you tothisgentleman. Out- 
wardly he is an individual, with long hair and a red tie, 
who has a dreamy far-away look, which rude people call 
vacarcy, and drivels about his beloved art and its soul- 
inspiring influence ; he cannot demean himself to consider 
such questions as rights of light or party walls, all of which 
he considers do not come within his province, and are 
relegated to the mere surveycr. His specifications are left 
. to the quantity man, his construction to the builder or 

clerk of works, his sanitary work to the plumber, and his 
lack of acquaintance with the building by-laws is pain 
fully brought home to him when he discovers his pretty 
pictures cannot be realised. His time is spent in his office 
making drawings impossible of execution or else in design- 
ing sprawly wall papers or uncomfortable furniture. This 
is the gentleman who tells you the art of architecture re- 
quires none of your registration, that you are only lowering 
its dignity by making it a profession. 

But I maintain that at the present time architecture is 
trailed in the dust at the beels of many men wbo are un- 
worthy of the title of architect; and by a scheme of 
education and registration we shall raise it above its 
present unsatisfactory surroundings to such a height as 
will at least bring it to the level of the learned professions, 
and after this has been attained then develop and foster 
the artistic side as much as you will and the more the 
better. That you cannot examine a man as to his artistic 
attainments, is partly true, but a painter is no less a 
painter because he has been instructed in the science of 
perspective, or in the proper manipulation of his colours 
and their chemical composition, or a sculptor is none the 
worse for a complete course of study of the anatomy of 
the human figure. 

We do not of course claim that architects can be manu- 
factured from study and examination, but what we do 
claim is that there is a constructional, hygienic, and 
scientific side to this question, which is of quite as much 
importance as the artistic, but which, unlike the arts of 
painting and sculpture, affects the comfort, health and 
well-being of the community, and this being the case the 
men who take upon themselves the responsibility should 
prove themselves competent. When we dislike a picture 
it can be relegated to the garret or given away to our 
friends. When а piece of sculpture displeases us, a few 
blows with a hammer and it is made useful for the garden 
path. But it is a much more serious matter with our 
dwelling-houses if when erected, whatever their architec- 
tural merit may be, they are found unfit by reason of the 
wrongful disposition of the rooms or fireplaces, faulty 
construction, or the sanitary arrangements are unsound 
and ill-ventilated. 

The question of architectural taste is always a changing 
quantity, and what may be one man's meat may be 
another's poison in this respect ; so that it isnot pretended 
that it is desirable to examine on the artistic side of archi- 
tecture, even if you could find artistic examiners who 
would be agreed on any one point. The first effect of a 
Registration Act would beto puta stop to any further 
increase in the number of incompetent practitioners, and 
thenceforth they would become a diminishing quantity. 
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SKIPTON's permanent memorial of Her Majesty's Diamond 
Jubilee is a district hospital, and this was just recently 
opened by Lady Frederick Cavendish. “he hospital 
which has cost £7,238, was designed by Mr. E, C, H. 


Maidman, of Edinburgh. 


This work, when closely examined, is found to be very 
rough in execution, and even allowing for successive coats 
of distemper, appears to have been so when executed. То 
attempt to copy this rudeness now is mere affectation, 
but by studying the old work much may be learnt as to 
variation of surface, and the way in which the ornament 
dies into the ground, tending to produce that softness of 
effect which is so pleasing in the work of this period. The 
repeating network all over the ceiling has a rhythmic 
value, and assists production when cast from a mould, 
and variety can be procured by changing of centres or 
joining pieces. 

Over the staircase at Burford Priory the ceiling 
shows a great cbange both in design and execution. 
The design embraces the whole space in one composition, 
and the ornament is all uodercut, the mouldings are 
foreign, and the acanthus leaf is introduced with 
shells in the cornice. Probably the design was 
supplied by the architect in this case, and in the 
earlier examples the craftsman may have been respons- 
ible for both design and execution. Іп the church 
of St. Charles the Martyr, Tunbridge Wells, is a singular 
ceiling, dated 1690, composed of square panels, octagon 
coffers, and small saucer-shaped domes ; and at Burwash, 
in the same district, another dated 1699, both showing a 
considerable acquaintance with natural forms and an. 
endeavour to represent them literally. The ceiling at 
Thorpe Hall, designed by Webb, is a fine example of 
broad handling with bold yet restrained ornamentation, and 
within the legitimate possibilities of plaster-work. The 
staircase ceiling at Ashburnham House, Westminster, and 
that of the saloon at Coleshill, both by Inigo Jones, are of 
the same general design, consisting of a large centralellipse 
bounded by a heavy band of fruit and flowers lying on, 
but overlapping at the sides, the main rectangular compart- 
ment. Тһе example from Coleshill appears too large in 
scale for the room,andthe cartouches and swags in the frieze 
seem quite unsuitable for plaster-work. "The development 
of this class of ceiling can be seen in illustrations from 
Belton House, Melton Constable, Eltham, and Groom- 
bridge, the foliated band in the last getting quite out of 
bounds, and disfiguring what would otherwise be a fine 
ceiling. In comparing these ceilings it is well to note the 
various ways in which they leave the walls. Where the 
cornice of the room forms part of the wainscoting, as at 
Thorpe and Groombridge, the effect is not so good as 

where the ceiling is brought down to the walls with a 
plaster cornice or cove, as at Melton Constable or Belton. 


^'^. It must be remembered that in some cases the plasterers 
$ were working by the side of Grinling Gibbons, or his 


school, and were not unnaturally led away from tbe paths 
of virtue by the flowers and festoons which they saw 
around them. 

During Wren's time plaster ceilings were influenced 
very much by French work, and later with some 
exceptions lost their architectural character, and became a 
fieldof meandering scrolls without any geometrical forms 
to hold them together until, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, a new departure was made by the 
brothers Adam, who introduced a new style and a new 
process. The style was founded on the Gr&co-Roman and 
the process was the use of a composition for the orna- 
mental portions instead of plaster of Paris. This, being 
pressed into hard wood or metal moulds whilst hot, was 
capable of producing the very thin ornament which we 
know as the Adam style and was applied to woodwork as 
well as to ceilings. In Adam work the dividing up of the 
ceilings was generally satisfactory and the ornament not 
overdone, plenty of plain ground sbowing ; they also showed 
originality in the form of their ceilings, being very partial to 
| the segmental arched form, and 6۷۱۵620 a desire toget a way 
` from the flat ceiling which we might very well copy. Тһе 
| style may be suitably used for low or smallrooms. The 

publication of the “ Antiquities of Greece" by Stuart & 
Revett was followed by ponderous ceilings of beams and 
coffers and highly relieved patere, and in less important 
work by Greek cornices with refined egg and dart and 
honeysuckle ornaments, bringing us well into this century 
and leaving us the plaster-work of the speculative builder 
as our only evidence of tradition. We have hacked down 
the work of the speculative builder—and in its place 
аге contented with an architectural void, a blaok area. 
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plaster. The date given in Mr. Law's book on Hampton 
Court of the great watching chamber is 1536. Another type 
of plaster ceiling exists in a very dilapidated building at 
the back of St. Aldate's, Oxford, where it is divided into 
four compartments by cross beams, cased with plaster 
mouldings, the soffits of beams having a very flat otna- 
mented waving band running each way from a terminal in 
the centre. The compartments are cut up by ribs 2j in. 
wide, and ornamented with flowers in the spaces. In the 
upper chamber of this building the roof truss, which in the 
ordinary way shows beneath the flat and pitched ceilings, 
is also cased with plaster ornament. 

At Burford Priory, also in Oxfordshire, we again have 
the fan shape with pendants, but the rib has become wider 
64-іп., and has a running vine ornament between the 
heads. Тһе pattern repeats all over a large room with 
fearful regularity, and the cornice is a rude attempt to 
adapt the imported style. In the ceiling from the Rein. 


deer Inn at Banbury, we find a further development: the 
planning cf the ribs is more complex, and the ornament 
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on both ribs and spaces better modelled and more in the 
foreign manner. In this room the wainscoting goes up to 
the ceiling with a cornice of wood. During the time of 
Elizabeth and James, the first ceilings showed the Dutch 
and German influence in their strapwork and shields, 
Examples migbt be seen from Audley End, Blickling Hall, 
and Barnstaple, the last place being rich in examples and 
giving the impression that it was an important centre of 
the craft at that time. In tbe fish ceilings at Audley 
End we see the pendants exaggerated to quite an alarming 
extent, and the details of a very mixed character,  Eliza- 
bethan ceilings are given in Mr. Gobeh's book from 
Broughton Castle, Canons Ashby, Chastleton, Charlton 
House رسلا‎ Haddon Hall, Knole, and others, showing 
thata British school of plasterers had developed a style 
peculiar to this country. 

In the examples referred to it will be noticed how 
much better an effect is produced by bringing the plaster- 
work down the walls in the form of cornice and frieze, as 
in the examples from Charlton and Audley End, rather 
than starting it horizontally from the ceiling. 
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Having taken this rough survey of ceilings from the time | he worked out examples on the blackboard іп a very rapid 
of Henry VIII., it would be well to consider how we can | and concise manner, giving the simplest methods of work. 
profit by this wealth of work left us by our forefathers. | ing out the examples and their variations. 
In many cases expense prevents the use of ornamental The president, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to 
ceilings, but surely there is some way of giving expression | Mr. Dobson, spoke of the many entirely new methods he 
to the ceiling without elaboration. Remember that ceilings | had shown, and trusted that the society would soon have 
have to be viewed foreshortened and ornament should be | the pleasure of seeing his present lecture, and the one given 
simple on that account, and, as the light strikes them very | last year on “ Calculations Simplified," in book form, 


horizontally, slight relief will tell. Undercutting is not 
necessary and rather takes away from the solidity of the 
work. Asa ceiling can only be examined by the spectator 


bending his neck, elaborate subjects, or what may be 
termed high art, are out of place. Thegeneral contour of ARCHITECTURAL SECTION GLASGOW 


a ا‎ should E A and m ien be done by keep- PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
ing the cornice as low down as the height of windows will | ر,‎ n 
permit, and rising with ascending mouldings or a cove to éd ges nsi d ТЕ van was the title of a 
the highest plane in the centre. A coved ceiling is in- h مس‎ per by M Willi 0 Hon ers of this society, c 
effectivemitred four ways, unlessribs are introduced toshow He im ed T f hi € ded LM, FSI. Mr. 
its form, but running the barrel shape through at each end awat Шш en. b d = жы 5 referred to the соп. 
has а good appearance, and gives a good place їп the end sre nn T reposed in the measurer by proprietors, 
spandrels for ornament. Groining the ceilings of passages | 2° 2. an ос without which an amicable 
aad lobbies is most effective, as is seen in some of the town | settlement М pe Examples of old schedules 
houses of the last century. If figures are introduced, their ون‎ given, the сі rie between the two kinds of 
heads should point to the centre of the ceiling. It fre- see ne E EE. yo ained, and the elements of a good 
quently happens in planning that small rooms have to be | schedule discussed. After considering the merits of the 
- made unduly high for floors above to range with those over | Present minute detail in the mode of measurement, a fear 
larger rooms: this is a good opportunity for keeping the | Was expressed that over-elaboration might lead to evil. It 
cornice of the room low and giving the rest to the ceiling, | Was urged that ín spite of all the rules an estimate very 
and the proportion of the room is much improved thereby. much depended upon the man who made it, and that no 
Whilst not wishing to see all ceilings elaborated, we should | schedule would make a bad tradesman do good work. The 
look to it that they are ornamental in that they complete | Yates for extras were considered at some length, and it was 
the architectural expression of rooms of which they become | advised that all those which were not in the schedule or a 
the crowning feature, demonstrable deduction therefrom should be clearly defined 
and recognisable. One of the best means for putting a 
stop to unremunerative rates, and in the interests of 
legitimate offering, was a rigid application of schedule rates. 
Some interesting notes were given on the increase between 
the years 1840 and 1894 in the number of items in a set of 
schedules, the increase ín the cost of erection, the increase 
in measurers' fees, and the decrease in the ratio of those 
fees to the work executed by the measurer. The paper 
concluded by expressing the opinion that in spite of the 
progress made in our day there was yet ample room for the 
exercise of all the ability of the profession in advancing its 
interests to a yet higher degree. At the close Mr. Howatt 
was accorded a vote of thanks. 
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was held on the 6th inst., when Mr. William M. Page 
gave a lecture entitled “ Notes on Art." Mr. Page said 
that art, like man, had a life and consequently a history. 
Egypt was the scene of the earliest art, which was brought 
down to the present day by Greece and the Renaissance. 
Architects prior to the present day had more freedom, they 
were not hampered by an inartistic public. Nowadays 
men thought beauty in architecture unnecessary, the main 
thing was pecuniary gain. To-day at the close of the 
19th century, a great part of the people were indifferent 
to art. The educational system in our schools produced 
not art but only a little technical skill. Art was too much 
confined to picture frames. Art might be defined as the 
interpretation of nature or, as applied more especially to 
architecture, as fitness, truth, simplicity or refinement. 
Elaboration in a building should not be confined to one 
art only, such as one elevation, or on the outside only, 
but should be applied equally all over. Architects in 
this age were often employed not to design a buildiug 
but merely to carry out the desires and whims of clients. 
Imitation was a characteristic of modern architecture, 
everything being made to represent something better than 
it really was. Art in buildings had a greater influence 
upon the public than in pictures or other forms of art, 
owing to the prominence of the buildings in streets, &c., 
where they greeted the eye of every passer-by. It was, 
however, satisfactory and hopeful that so many modern 
architects were thoroughly artistic men. The history of 
art was not yet finished. ۰ | | | 
After some little discussion upon some points raised in 
the paper and the passing of a vote of thanks to Mr. Page, 


the proceedings terminated. 


۸ MEETING of the Edinburgh Architectural Society 
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BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


PAPER on “The Eolithic Stone Age” was read at 
the meeting of the British Archaological Association 
on the 6th inst, by Mr. R. Quick, curator of the Horniman 
Museum. Тһе paper was illustrated by diagrams and a 
large number of specimens of flint implements. Mr. 
Quick said it was the opinion of many archaologists some 
18 or 20 years ago that the palæolithic age was the most 
ancient period yielding decisive proofs of the existence of 
man. Since then great discoveries have been made, an 
most scientific men now divide the stone age into three 
epochs, respectively :— rst, the eolithic, or dawn of the 
stone age; 2nd, the palzolithic, or early stone age; and 
3rd, the neolithic, or later stone age. Upon the 
plateaux of North Kent, some 20 or 30 miles distant from 
London, at heights varying from 400 to 800 ft. above the 
sea level, many thousands of specimens of flint imple- 
ments have been discovered, carefully collected, and classi 
fied by Mr. Harrison, of Ightham. They differ in type 
from the implements found in the river gravels or 0 
polished tools of the later stone age. А noticea 
feature of difference between the types is the absence © 
the large massive implements common to the palzolithic 
period, The implements found on the plateaux are mos рі 
of small size, and fitted for use without a haft ; the а 2 
also are generally worked round all the edges x 2 Th 
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GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN'S SOCIETY 


al meeting of the above society was held onthe | could be used in different positions and on a 
s 1 ins. when a paper by Mr. D. Bennet Dobson | eolithic implements may be termed the prototypes ue x 
later implements. Early man did not conside а 


was read on “ Graphic Calculations." Тһе lecturer 
divided his subject into eight sections, viz. ; — Reactions, 
moment of resistance, shearing stress, graphic arith- 

cast iron beams, rolled iron beams, 


ic. wood beams | 
می‎ еі bearings. , Taking each of these sections in turn, 


importance; he wanted something that he co 

grip and use as an edged tool. ; 
Nature probably suggested the form nn idtm 

amongst these flints for his purpose, and à little wo 
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prepared the bill of quantities. He entirely failed to see 
any justification for such a contention. All he had to 
decide was whether the Llandudno Council was right in 


BRITISH ARCHITECT, 


' refusing to allow the plaintiff to go on with the work, and 


making a fresh contract on the ground that he had failed 
to furnish the architect with a verified sealed 
copy of the original estimate as provided in the contract. 
He thought the council were wholly in the wrong, and that 
the plaintiff absolutely and entirely complied with every 
obligation under clause 3 when he sent the sealed copy of 
the original estimate verified by Mr. Lees, the accountant. 
He therefore must make the declaration that the plaintift 
asked, that on the true construction of the agreement the 
defendants were not entitled to have the sealed copy veri- 
fed by the defendants' architect or quantity surveyor. 
That being so, it followed that the defendants had been 
guilty of a breach of their contract with the plaintiff. He 
did not find a trace of any intention by the plaintiff to 
insist on breaking any terms of the contract. On allthese 
grounds he thought the defendants could not be justified 
in what they did, and he thought the plaintiff was entitled 
to damages. Damages were claimed under three heads. 
First of all the plaintiff claimed loss of profit on the con- 
tract work of 15 per cent., which worked out at upwards 
of £2,000, On the whole, having regard to the evidence, 
he thought it would be right to order the defendants to 
pay £1,000 for damages for breact of the contract. Then 
the plaintiff claimed £78 for building materials which 
had been left by him on the site, and had been sold by 
auction on the order of the defendants, who had tendered 
the amount they realised to the plaintiff. As tbe plain- 
tiff had been requested to remove these materials and had 
failed to do so, he was not disposed to give damages beyond 
what the defendants had offered, namely, the sum realised 
at the auction sale. The third claim of the plaintiff was 
for {500 on the ground of damage to his reputation in con- 
sequence of the fact of his having lost the contract being 
referred to in certain trade and local papers. He was 
bound to say he could not see any justification for this 
claim, especially as it was not a case in which there was 
any allegation of misconduct on the part of the plaintiff. 
The only damages would be the گر‎ 1,000 he had mentioned, 
and there would be an order for the defendants to pay 
the Z13 6s. which they had undertaken to pay for the 
material sold by auction. The defendants must pay the 
costs of the action, and the counter-claim must be dis- 
missed with costs. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


HE 46th annual general meeting of the Society of 
Engineers was held on the 11th inst, under the 
presidency of Mr. John Corry Fell. The following gentle- 
men were duly elected by ballot as the council and officers 
Гог 1900, viz. :—4As president, Mr. Henry O'Connor; as 
vice-presidents, Messrs. Charles Mason, Percy Griffith, 
and James Patten Barber; as ordinary members of 
council, Messrs. Joseph Bernays, D. B. Butler, G. A. 
Pryce Cuxson, W. H. Holttum, R. St. George Moore, 
Nicholas J. West, Joseph William Wilson, and Maurice 
Wilson ; as hon. sec. and treasurer, Mr. George Burt; as 
hon. auditor, Mr. Samuel Wood, F.C.A. 
During the scrutiny the President addressed the 
meeting, bringing before the members the salient points 
of the work of the past year. He also announced that 
the following premiums had been awarded by the Council 
for papers read during the past session, viz. ;— The 
President's Gold Medal to Mr. E. Wynter Wagstaffe for 
his paper on ** The Shan Hill Country and the Mandalay 
Railway”; the Bessemer Premium to Mr. R. G. 
Allanson- Winn for his paper on “ Foreshore Protection, 
with special reference to the Case System of Groyning” ; 
a Society’s Premium to Mr. Gordon Harris for his paper 
on “ Water Supply to Country Mansions and Estates” ; 
and a Society’s Premium to Mr. Ewart C. Amos for his 
paper on “ Machine Tools." 


ڪڪ — — 


AN old lady, hearing the vicar state that the new church 
would include a nave, whispered to a friendly gossip 
that she “ knew the party referred to!” 
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of his own upon them gave him all he needed for his 
simple habits. Many of these implements are naturally 
split flints which have been worked on one side only, the 
chipping or working being generally of a character such 
as could not have been produced by accident or by 
natural causes, and this chipping appears always on the 
side opposite to a good hand-grip, which fact must have 
been an important consideration with the primitive man. 

The chairman, Mr. Gould, Mr. Williams, Mr. Rayson, 
and others joined in the discussion following a very 
interesting paper. 


> pe pma oraret 


A BUILDER'S CLAIM FOR DAMAGES. 


EFORE Mr. Justice Cozens-Hardy, in the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice, the action of 
Warburton v, Llandudno Urban District Council was tried 
last week. Mr. Samuel Warburton, a builder, of Man- 
chester, contracted to erect the new municipal buildings at 
Llandudno for £13,800, but after he had been on the site 
one month he was ejected by the defendants, who con- 
tended that as he had not furnished, according to a term 
of the contract, a verified sealed copy of his original 
estimate to the architect the contract was revoked. The 
plaintiff claimed for /2,081 2s. for loss of profit on the 
contract work, estimated at 15 per cent.; £78 105. for 
building material, &c., appropriated and converted by the 
defendants for their own use; and £500 for special 
damages. 

For the plaintiff it was urged that the furnishing of a 
verified copy of the original estimate to the architect by 
the builders was an unusual and unnecessary proceeding, 
and it was maintained that the plaintiff had done all that 
could be reasonably required of bim by the furnishing of 
a sealed copy of his estimate verified by a firm of chartered 
accountants. In his evidence plaintiff contended that the 
origiaal estimate was not required by the persons employ- 
ing a builder until the squaring up for alterations and 
additions, and there was no object for which the architect 
or surveyor could desire to see the cstimate until the con- 
tract was completed. It was unfair that the architect or 
surveyor should see the original estimate before deciding 
on what additions there should be. In cross-examination 
plaintiff said it was an uncommon thing to require the 
sealed copies to be sent in with the tenders, but it was 
sometimes done. Не objected to any quantity surveyor 
who had an interest in the building or power of making 
alteration seeing his prices, and so being able to pick out 
the plums and leave the stones. Mr. John Holden, 
F.R.I B.A., of Manchester, gave evidence in support of 
plaintifi's case. 

Counsel for the defence submitted that by the contract 
there was to be a verified copy of the original estimate for 
the sole use of the architect and surveyor appointed. The 
object of that was that it should be deposited in such a 
manner that it should not be available for anyone but the 
architect and surveyor.. In answer to a query put by 
bis Lordship, counsel said that the copy of the estimate 
was to be verified by the architect or quantity surveyor 
for the protection of the employer, whose architect was 
, entitled to look at the estimate. Further, he submitted 

that the verification should be done, not by an accountant 
but by the contracting parties. 

Mr. Alfred Connolly, town clerk of Llandudno, and Mr. 
Thomas Silcock, the architect of the building, were called 
for the defendants, the latter stating that, owing to the 
great ‘rise in building materials, it was very doubtful 
whether the plaintiff would have made a profit if he had 
completed the contract. Mr. Alexander, partner in the 
firm of Mayor & Company, builders of Liverpool, also 
gave evidence. 

Mr. Justice Cozens- Hardy, in giving judgment, said this 
was a very peculiar action. Тһе plaintiff was a builder, 
by common consent of high repute. The Llandudno 
Council took up a position which at a very early stage he 
had been entirely unable to appreciate. They said that 
clause 3 of the contract meant that the plaintiff must not 
only furnish a verified or certified copy of his original 
estimate which was sealed, but that he must furnish a 
copy, which was verified by one individual, and one 
individual only, namely the quantity surveyor, who had 
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estimates—where all are based on exactly the same 
work—or in better workmanship —where all is so care. 
fully superintended—it is of course difficult to say. It is 
bowever, certain that the cost of building is constantly 
increasing, due to the rise in material, and the combined 
rise in wages and decrease in the efficiency of workmen; 
and sooner or later there will be the same sharp competi- 
tion which with us causes everyone to seek the cheapest 
market, and above all to save time. Of all things time 
seems to be the article least valued in England; no pro- 
fession and no trade exists which does not appear to have 
more time at its disposal than it knows how to employ 
profitably. _ | 

(c) The builder would, at first sight, seem to profit 
almost as much as the architect by the services of the 
quantity surveyor ; but when one considers the amount of 
time spent by the surveyor in taking off the quantities 
(from three to five weeks) one realises how complicated his 
method is. No buiider who was obliged to take off quanti- 
ties in such a fashion could do business with us. Each 
man has his method and his own ready road for reaching 
results, and would take off in three days that for which an 
English surveyor would require three weeks. One fancies 
that it takes an English builder as long to estimate on his 
quantities as it does an American builder to take oft 
quantities and estimate also. It does seem, however, as 
if some way might be devised which should recognise the 
waste time and energy which is spent in having from five 
to ten men to take off the identical quantities, and run the 
risk of making mistakes. A man who is constantly taking 
quantities and doing nothing else is not only less liable to 
error, but will detect and correct, or call to the architect's 
attention, omissions or errors in the specification. 

American offices, as a rule, are aiming to make their 
specifications more and more concise, and one can hardly 
question that an American builder would prefer a good 
drawing to an elaborate verbal description; but one sees 
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' still many offices whose specifications are even more 


bulky than the elaborate bills of the English surveyor. 
The two are, however, very difficult to compare, first 
because the division of trades is quite different. Carpentry 
and joinery are wholly separate trades, as are also that of 
the stonemason and the bricklayer ; and the plumber does 
the lead roof and flashing and the conductors, but has 
nothing to do with the hot-water circulation or the 
drainage. And second, because there are apparently 
many things taken for granted and omitted which we find 
it necessary to specify, such, namely, as the composition 
of mortar for plastering, especially gauged work, kiln. 
drying of finishing stock and the width of boarding, 
generally, for roofs or floors. With us such things could 
not be taken for granted, but in England, apparently, they 
can be, for the workmanship is excellent, and things stand 
well. And third, because specifications and quantities do 
not always agree, and must in any case be taken together 
to give all the information contained in an American 


` Specification. 
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WATER SUPPLY TO COUNTRY MANSIONS 
AND ESTATES. 


A USEFUL and interesting paper on this subject was 
read by Mr. Gordon Harris, A.M.I.C.E., at a meet 
ing of the Society of Engineers on the 4th inst. _ 

The author first pointed out that the subject of his paper 
presented features of interest in connection with minor 
water supplies. He observed that the cost of supplying an 
estate with water by the antiquated methods ol ana 


manual labour or uneconomical steam engines wasvery high. 
A gravitation scheme is far preferable, provided ll 


of supply is not too far distant. The objections 
labour were pointed out, and pumping by anim рота 
was considered more economical than by hand power. 
small steam engine із not desirable on account of the heavy 
fuel bill and cost of attendance it involves. А gas i 
can rarely be used in country mansions owing 10 и 
absence of a gas supply, but where gas is available a 6 
engine is very advantageous. The оп engine was strong T 
recommended as possessing every advantage as ا‎ 
its fuel supply, its simplicity, and its economy in working. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ARCHITEC- 
TURAL PRACTICE COMPARED 


N many ways, writes Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis, English 
practice is simpler and the work less complicated 
thanin America. Tosum up: The English architects 
use a smaller scale for working drawings, and make fewer 
ofthem. “hey work more generally on well-known lines, 
and the work requires less superintendence. Nor are the 
innumerable copies of drawings required in England. It 
is sufficient if a single set be supplied to the clerk of the 
works, who copies (at the expense of the owner) and 
supplies the builder. Sets of blue prints are practically 
unknown, The running expense ofthe office is greatly 
reduced by the fees of the students and by careful book- 
keeping, which often charges even stamps to the client. 
Much labour and expense are saved in specifications. Not 
only are these written outside the office without any 
expense to the architect, but he has not even the expense 
ofcopying. Any trade requiring any further information 
must get it from the builder. It is fortunate that a few 
copies will suffice, as the type-writer and manifold copying 
do not seem yet to be in general use, and the specifications 
and bills of quantities are written in a fair clerkly hand 
onlegalcap. The architect is saved much time in that 
all the figuring is done at the surveyor's office, and is based 
either on the bill of quantities alone, or else on the one set 
of plans furnished by the architect. 

Many of the more complicated trades, which in America 
take up so much time and thougbt—heating, sanitation, 
etc.— require no more time or consideration on the part of 
the architect than to give a rough tracing of the plans to 


: а competent firm and tell them what is required. Per- 


haps, if we were not always so anxious to make the best 
possible bargain, we could do likewise; but few owners 
want bids which are not competitive, and one fears there 
are few firmsone could quite trust so to bid. Furthermore 
the American owner often feels that ۲6 is paying 
the architect not so much tbat he may get a work of art, 
but that he may get his building well done and at the 
lowest cost, and that for the architect to avoid writing 
specifications and getting competitive bids for important 
parts of the work 15 to shirk what he is paid for. But 
there are two sides to every question, and if the heating 
engineers are absolutely to be trusted one may perhaps 
get the best result by going direct to one firm and putting 
the work unreservedly in their hands, and the respon- 
sibility on their shoulders. 

Theresult to (a) the architect, (0) the owner, and (с) the 
builder, may be roughly summed up as follows :— 

(a) As between the English and tbe American architect 
there can be little doubt that the Englishman does far less 
technical work for his five per cent, but one is inclined to 
think that this very freedom from burden gives him the 
opportunity for more thought and study. In the best 
houses and churches there is an infinity of detail, all of 
which comes direct from the architect's office. In the 
houses, all inside finish and many fittings which would 
usualy come in under furniture, carving, and inlay, 
wrought iron work, steel and brass, finely finished rim 
locks and knobs, hinges—in fact, all those little accessories 
which everyone who has his profession at heart, would 
be glad to do if he had time and could afford it—all 
these the architect designs and has executed. And in 
churches, the pews, stalls, screens, and all the fittings 
of chancel and sanctuary, tile work and mosaic, brass, 
gold and silver work, an in many cases beautiful colour 
decorations, all are bis duty and, his pleasure. In 
addition to this, many men find time to give designs for 
woven and printed fabrics, for papers and embroidery, 
for gold and silver work and jewellery. When one con- 
siders this, and also that work goes more slowly and 
costs less, one sees tbat with all his economies, both 
inside and outside the office, the English architect 
probably has not so great an advantage as would appear 
on the face ofit. _ 

(b) The owrer evidently pays 7 per cent , 5 per cent. to 
the architect and 2 per cent. to the surveyor, instead of 
the 5 per cent. bere; and besides that a considerable sum 
for a clerk of the works and for incidentals (in one case for 

» £34 had been incurred 


“| hy and expenses | 
رس سا‎ the contract, and in another £28). 
Whether he gets his money's worth in closer and better 
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was carefully weighed, and was afterwards shot, without 
sorting, into trucks which were raised by electric lifts (of 
which there were two) to the top platform. On arrival at 
this point the truck, which was on wheels and fitted with 
an electric motor, was run off the lift, on the overhead- 
trolley system, to any position where it was desired to 
empty it; the refuse was then tipped into special charging 
trucks, one of which was provided for each furnace, and 
which was operated from the top platform by means of 
chain gearing. The average amount of refuse received 
per day was 84 tons, delivered between g a.m. and 5 p.m., 
although as much as 140 tons bad been received in one 
day. It appeared to be impossible in ordinary working to 
guarantee a regular supply, and it was advisable to provide 
means of storage to cope with extra large deliveries. 
This difficulty was met at Shoreditch by means of a large 
rectangular iron storage-bin fixed under the tipping-plat- 
form, and holding about 60 tons of refuse. "The lifts and 
trucks were operated entirely by electricity. Forced-air 
draught was supplied to the fires by electrically-driven 
fans, the pressure in the ashpits being one inch of water. 
No coal or other fuel was mixed with the refuse, which 
burnt freely; the maximum temperature observed being 
2,500 degs. F., and the average, 1,500 F. Considerable 
inconvenience was experienced owing to cold air rushing 
into flues during clinkering operations, the trouble being 
toa great extent unavoidable, and called for a perfect 
system of dampers. ۱ 

The clinker residue amounted to 32 per cent., and was 
at present difficult to dispose of owing to the cartage from 
works to the outskirts of the town being high. The 
clinker was suitable for making mortar-concrete, and, 
when ground and mixed with Portland cement, made 
excellent paving slabs. Тһе works were managed on the 
8-hour shift system, 7 days per week. The feed-water for 
the boilers was drawn cold from storage-tanks by three- 
throw pumps, which forced it through economisers placed 
in the main flues, where it was raised to a temperature of 
about 200 degs. Fahr., depending upon the heat of the 
flue-gases and condition of the economiser. The water was 
then forced upwards into a large feed-water storage- 
cylinder, 30 ft. by 8 ft., fixed about 20 ft. above the 
boilers, and was connected direct to the main steam line, 
and which was therefore at (һе same temperature and 
pressure as the boilers, which were fed directly from this 
cylinder by gravity, the water flowing into the boilers 
freely witbout any strain or racking-action on the check- 
valves. The steam generated in the boilers, at an average 
pressure of 140 lbs. per square inch, was disposed of mainl 
by the engines attached to the electric generators, although 
а small portion of live steam was supplied for clothes- 
washing purposes to the public baths and washouses 
adjoining the electricity works; exhaust steam was also 
supplied to the Baths and Free Library, which were 
entirely heated from the steam raised by the refuse- 
destructor. 

The average cost of burning the refuse during the second 
year of working, including four furnace men, two top men 
and one charge man, supervision clerks, &c., cleaners and 
yard men, repairs, stores and sundries, was 2s. 6۰90. per 
ton. The amount of electric energy absorbed in dealing 
with the refuse, including electric fans, lifts, trucks and 
lighting, was 4.98 Board of Trade units per ton per 
annum, А number of evaporative tests had been taken 
with the result that with one boiler and two refuse-furnaces 
it was possible, by the burning of ordinary refuse, to 
evaporate 2,888 lbs. of water per hour, from and at 212 
deg. Fahr. 

The average calorific value of various tests was о gglb. 
of water per lb. of refuse. The heating-surface of each 
boiler was 1,800 square feet; the refuse grate-area was 
25 square feet, and the coal-grate area was 27 square feet. 
The total amount of energy sold by meter to consumers 
was 1,031,348 Board of Trade units, including 131,140 
units supplied to the refuse-destructor. The total amount 
of refuse burnt was 26,201 tons, and of coal consumed 
1,344 tons (value (1,308 145. 80.(, The item of cost per 
ton for interest and redemption of land and plant—not 
usually considered in connection with refuse-destructors— 
was a matter for serious consideration, and in the case of 
the Shoreditch destructor plant — where land is very 
expensive—the charge worked out at practically 18. per 
ton. 


As the cheapest and most lasting water-raiser the author 
stated that the hydraulic ram still retained its popularity. 
Water wheels, hydraulic pumps and windmills were also 
discussed, and their respective advantages and disad- 
vantages pointed out. 

Examples were then given of the practical application 
of the mechanical agents referred to and installations of 
various kinds on several estates and in large establish- 
ments were described and illustrated. Amongst other 
useful pumping appliances employed the “ Hatfield ” 
treble-barrel pump manufactured by Messrs. Merryweather 
& Sons was referred to. This pump can be driven at 700 
revolutions or more per minute, and may, therefore, be 
coupled direct with an electric motor. It was stated that 
a number of these pumps are running in connection with 
water services, being driven by small high-speed oil 
engines, as well as by electric motors. Another engine, 
known as the ''Squire's," has also been designed for 
special use on estates, and is applicable to general 
purposes, as well as for water supply. 

The author next dealt with the question of well-boring, 
concerning which much useful information was given. The 
subject of locating water by divining was also touched 
upon, the author observing that some very curious suc- 
cesses had been achieved by that means, but at the same 
time he instanced a case in which he was consulted, where 
the diviner’s prediction had proved utterly valueless. The 
details of water supply, storage, filtration, and use were then 
discussed, and the most desirable apparatus for the various 
purposes involved were described. The supply of water 
to small vilages adjoining large estates concurrently 
with that to the estate itself was also referred to, and 
its advantages, under certain conditions, were pointed 
out. 
The important question of the utilisation of a portion of 
& water supply for fire-extinguishing purposes was next 
considered. The author observed that a large reserve 
must be secured for this purpose, and he described various 
arrangements of fire-service that he had carried out in 
practice. These arrangements included gravitation and 
power systems. For meeting cases in which there is a 
deficiency of pressure the author has devised a very effi- 
cient automatic pressure augmentor, which he explained. 


“Не then described the system of fire-service adopted at 


St. Michael's Mount, Cornwall, recently installed by 
Messrs. Merry weather. In conclusion, the author observed 
that, failing the existence of the conditions necessary for 
a gravitation supply, or if the adoption of powerful 
machines was inadmissable for fire extinction, recourse 
must be had to the portable steam engine, or to the less 
efficient manual engine, provided the source of supply was 
situate within a reasonable distance. 
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COMBINED REFUSE DESTRUCTOR AND 
POWER PLANTS. 


HIS subject was dealt with in a paper read before the 
j Institution of Civi) Engineers on the 12th inst., by 
Mr. C. Newton Russell, Assoc. M.Inst. C.E. The paper 
gave details of ten combined plants, the data of which all 
tended to prove that a considerable amount of energy in 
the form of heat was to be obtained from the burning of 
ordinary domestic refuse. Тһе results obtained from 
eight combined plants in England, and two abroad, were 
given. 

The Shoreditch plant was dealt with in considerable 
detail, as being the largest ofits kind in operation. The 
total amount of refuse destroyed during a period of twelve 


months was about 26,000 tons, of which 92 per cent. was: 


ordinary domestic refuse, and 8 per cent. trade refuse, con- 
sisting of straw, paper, etc., etc. The latter was prac- 
tically useless for steam-raising. The plant consisted 
ofsix Babcock-Willcox water-tube boilers, and twelve 
refuse-furnaces of the Manlove-Alliot type, each boiler 
being placed between two  refuse-furnaces, the 
hot gases from which were led into the  boiler- 
tubes through short  side-flues, each boiler being 
provided with a special grate, on which coal might be 
burned if required. The refuse, on arrival at the works, 
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Tuz new Waterhead Liberal Club, Oldham, is to be heated 
throughout by Spencer's patent “ Ventilo " radiators, the 
patentee and sole maker of which is W. ۲۰ Spencer, 
Crossbank Works, Oldham, and 145, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C., who is also installing the ар- 


paratus. 


A new Board school has been erected at Torrance, 
Scotland, and the old school has undergone extensive 
alterations, both buildings being ventilated by Messrs, 
Cousland & Mackay, 150, Hope Street, Glasgow, on 
their new system, Mackay's patented and improved 
invisible roof ventilators being used in carrying out the 


work. 


TRADE NOTES. 


ESSRS. Thomas Asn & Co. have removed their factory, 
warehouse, and showrooms from Cannon Street, 
Birmingham, to Broad Street and No. 3, Berkley Street. 
Their chief offices will remain, as before, at Cannon Street, 
Birmingham. Messrs. Ash are ventilating the new Theatre 
Royal at Stoke-on-Trent, and th» new Grand Theatre at 
Walsall, under the architects, Messrs. Owen & Ward, 
with their patent “ Acme ” ventilator, also Messrs. Joseph 
Sankey & Son's new factory at Bilston, under Messrs. 
Doubleday & Shaw. 


THE new workhouse infirmary, Horsham, is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland's patent Manchester 
stoves with descending smoke flues and patent Manchester 
grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


* SUGGESTIONS in Decorative Design” is the title of a 
usefullittle book published by Messrs. William Harland 
^ & Son, Merton, Surrey, the old-established and well. 
known colour and varnish manufacturers, It was first 
issued in 1894, and the present is a second and revised 
edition. It is intended chiefly for the use of decorators, 
by whom it should be much appreciated. The designs 
given in it are simply intended as suggestions, and in 
this way afford a sort of keynote which may help to the 
inception and development of a finished scheme. 


AT the Barry Railway Company's new dock offices, Barry, 
Glamorganshire, on the 6th inst., a large illuminated 
turret clock, showing the time upon four external dials 
8 ft. each in diameter, and striking the hours on a bell 
of 20 cwt., was set going by Mr. Bell, C.E., the company's 
engineer. The clock is strong and has got all the latest 
improvements inserted by Lord Grimthorpe, and was 
made and fixed by Messrs. W. Potts & Son, clock manu- 
facturers, of Leeds, and Newcastle-on-Tyne. The same 
firm have just fixed a new illuminated hour-striking clock 
and bell at the new Co-operative Stores, Delph, near 


Oldham. 


' À LARGE chiming clock has just been erected in the newly- 
erected church tower at Strood, Kent, which has two large 
dials and all the latest improvements. Messrs. John 
Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, carried out 
the work under Messrs. Ruck & Smith, architects, Maid- 


stone. 
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JOTTINGS. 


HE sum of گر‎ 10,000 has been presentedto the University 
T of Vermont for the endowment of a professorshipof 
commerce and economics by Mr. J. A. Converse, of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia. 


THE price which the Morecambe District Council are to 
pay for the Morecambe gaslight undertaking has been 
fixed at £141,000. The profits of the gasworks last year 
were /5,484, and the dividend was 12 per cent. The price 
works out, therefore, at 264 years’ purchase. 


| For the new Dalintober infants’ school, Campbeltown, 
now in course of erection (Mr. H. E. Clifford, of Glas 
gow, architect), a carefully planned system of ventilation 
| is being carried out by means of Cousland's improved 
* Climax " patent Natural-exhaust ventilators, supplied by 
the Climax Ventilating and Heating Company, Limited, 


93, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


THE heating of the wards of the new Alexandra Hospital, 


Queen Square, Bloomsbury, recently opened by H.R.H 
| the Princess of Wales, was carried out by Messrs. 


А NEW eye-infirmary at Paisley, designed by Mr. Charles 
Davidson, of Paisley, was opened on the 1:th inst. It is 
a memorial of the Queen's Jubilee, and is called the 
Royal Victoria Eye Infirmary. The building is of white 
sandstone, in two storeys, and there is a memorial window 
in the hall of the institution, which is the work of Messrs. 
Stephen Adam & Son, Glasgow. 


Tuz Trafford Park Estates Company have just sold a plot 

of land, valued at £80,000, to the British Westinghouse 

Electric and Manufacturing Company, also other plots 

representing an additional £60,000. Up to the present the - 
sales of land by the Manchester Trafford Estate represents 

a capitalised value of £700,000 for less than one-fourth of 

the estate, which comprises nearly 1,200 acres, excluding 

the тоо-асге racecourse recently bought on the other side 

of the Ship Canal. 


Hendry & Pattison, Limited, of London, the system used 

being D. O. Boyd's improved warm-air ward stoves and 

The same firm have also recently completed the 

heating and ventilating, on D. O. Boyd's system, for the 

new isolation hospital erected by the Enfield Urban 

| District Council, at Winchmore Hill. The East London 

| Hospital, the North-Eastern Hospital, the Croydon 

General Hospital, and the Chesham College Hospital have 

| also been supplied with the warm-air grates and ventila- 
| tors, of which this firm make a speciality. 


grates. 
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required on a large job constitute a heavy item of labour. In 
thecaseofthe Manchester Town Hall, Mr. Waterhouse says 
the drawings numbered 1,373. And beyond his fees, and the 
pleasure an architect gets out of his work, there is com- 
paratively little of fame or honour to be looked for. As 
Mr. Waterhouse somewhat pathetically remarks, ‘ With 
the exception of the very few architects who are elected as 
members of the Royal Academy, the British architect has 
to content himself with marks of appreciation coming from 
abroad, for none are offered him by the Government of his 
country, unless he happens to be a deserving Government official, 
оу has the honour of being employed by Royalty stself.” The 
itrlics are our own. But architects, after all, are historians, 
for “а nation’s history is revealed in its architecture.” 
Therefore, “ Each should strive that his share in this writing 
of history should embody his own best thoughts, and be a 
ا‎ memento of the extraordinary times in which we 
ve.” 

But of the unwritten laws and ideals in architecture ? 
For ourselves we believe there is no profession in which 
unwritten laws and ideals can or ought to obtain to greater 
advantage than in the architectural. There is no law 
against unprofessional conduct amongst architects. No 
doubt the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects would take notice of any grave breach 
of professional etiquette on the part of any of the 
institute members; but the matter would have to be 
of a really serious nature, and the charge clearly and 
definitely proved. And who shall determine the breach, 
and upon what basis? For instance, the institute have 
approved a certain scale of architects’ charges, but in 
the light of not a few recent cases these are not to be held 
as strictly binding. There are cases, we are told, when an 
architect may reasonably undertake work at less than the 
usual 5 рег cent, and in other ways ignore 
rules and customs. So that, even though we may 
have written laws, we are left after all to unwritten 
law for the determination of an architect's professional 
conduct, not only in regard to remuneration but also 
in respect to competition work and other departments of 
architectural practice. How necessary it is therefore for 
a man's code of professional honour and rectitude to be of 
strictest type. We believe the standard of professional 
integrity amongst architects has been greatly strengthened 
of late years, and that unwritten laws obtain a fairer 
hearing amongst them than they did, say, 20 years ago. 
There is scarcely any profession which calls for the 
exercise of greater fidelity to clients, of stricter business 
rectitude in regard to the interests of those employed 
under their superintendence on behalf of their clients, and 
of a generous regard for professional esprit de corps than 
architecture. And in all this the conduct of the architect 
is regulated for the most part by unwritten laws. 


BÓ À‏ ف 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


F there is one point more important than another in con- 
nection with the building by-laws of any municipality 

it is that their due observance by all and sundry should 
be rigidly enforced. An instance, illustrative of the kind 
of laxity which makes for abuse cropped up at a recent 
meeting of the Manchester Corporation. It appeared 
that a builder desired to erect four cottages where there 
should only be threc. Eight cottages had been con- 
demned as insanitary and pulled down, and, according to 
the by-laws, at least 150 ft. of open space were required 
in the rear of each cottage; but the Improvement and 
Buildings Committee had agreed to let the builder put 
up four cottages instead of three, thus allowing only 
100 ft. space, in lieu of the 150 ft. prescribed by the by-law. 
Attention being called to this allowing of the evasion of 
the by-law by the Buildings Committee, the Corporation 
very properly referred the matter back to the committee, 
declining to adopt that portion of the committee's 
minutes relating to it. It seems to us that the committee's 
action is not to be commended. The property condemned 
was considered to be insanitary; the by-laws specified 
certain conditions as essential to a proper sanitary condi- 
tion of the new property to be erected on the vacant site, 
therefore the committee's course of action was quite clear, 
and they had no right to consider themselves at liberty to 
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UNWRITTEN LAWS AND IDEALS IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


MBASSADORS, statesmen, soldiers, sailors, parsons, 
lawyers, doctors, public schoolmasters, public school- 
boys, bankers, musicians, artists and architects, all have 
their ideals: no doubt all of them are governed and con- 
trolled by certain unwritten laws in the exercise of their 
several vocations. Therefore we are interested in hearing 
from really representative men in each profession —even 
the profession of a public school-boy (or man?) at Eton, 
Harrow, Rugby, or Winchester may be regarded as pretty 
severe !—their views as to the unwritten laws and ideals 
which obtain in their respective professions. And in the 
volume in which Miss E. 11. Pitcairn has gathered together 
articles from the pens of authoritative representatives of 
the above-named professions* we find very much to 
interest us, from the public school-boy to the ambassador. 
But, of course, it is in the article on “Тһе Architect," 
by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., that our interest chiefly 
centres. With such a theme, we must confess at once 
we should have expected quite a different treatment of 
the subject from that with which Mr. Waterhouse favours 
us. Thatit is practical and sensible goes without saying. 
Mr. Waterhouse could not fail to be that in writing or 
talking upon professional topics. But it is such a matter- 
of-fact dissertation on the career and duties of an architect 


` that idealism is altogether left out, and the unwritten 


laws of professional etiquette and procedure, about 
which so much might have been written, are only once 
alluded to, and that in the briefest possible way. We 
have the professional progress of the architect sketched 
out for the benefit of the lay reader from the period of his 
leaving school to the time when he becomes a full-blown 
practitioner. Mr. Waterhouse is emphatic enough in his 
approval of a thoroughly sound preliminary education, and 
if a youth can take a University degree, so much the 
better. We quite concur as to the absolute necessity of 
a good gencral education as a foundation for the further 
education and training of an architect. We also have 
great sympathy with the new order of things in regard to 
professional education, and believe that the average 
architect of the future will be a better educated and more 
competent man than his predecessors. A good education, 


` general and professional, is a good beginning. 


There are several matters Mr. Waterhouse touches upon 
which are of interest, such as the competition question and 
the payment of architects. Mr. Waterhouse looks upon 
competitions with comparatively small favour, and if 
anyone knows anything about competitions —their objects, 
working, and results—it is surely Mr. Waterhouse. 
Amongst other things he take occasion to remark that it is 
an unwritten law that no assessor can by any possibility 
become the architect of the building over whose inception 
he has been the guardian. He instances one case, how- 
ever, in which this occurred. The assessor had declared 
all the designs too expensive, and he afterwards under- 
took the job himself, with the result that it cost twice as 
much as the figure to which the competitors were limited. 
Mr. Waterhouse frankly states it as his opinion that 
competitions are open to grave abuse, and are a great 
loss financially to the profession, as at present con- 
ducted. ‘They rarely, if ever, really benefit their 
promoters, who, without them, could always select a man 
whose reputation proved him to be in every way worthy of 
their confidence." 

On the payment of architects Mr. Waterhouse expresses 
no definite opinion; he simply states the general practice, 
with which we are all, of course, professionally familiar. 
But of the great amount of work which an architect 
has to do to earn his 5 per cent. commission Mr. 
Waterhouse gives some indication. Even the drawings 
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*“ Unwritten Laws and Ideals,” edited by E. Н, Pitcairn. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co., 7s. 6d. 
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frame, has been purchased by Mr, W, H.L 

and Port Sunlight, and кашы to the ہو شر‎ 
on behalf of the town. An interesting view of lis à 
Lancashire hall was published in the Britis) Architect S 
years ago. " 
THE repairs to the fore-building of the ancie 
Rochester Castle, which have been carried ud 3 
supervision of Mr. George Payne, F.S.A., Secretary to the 
Kent Archaeological Society, are now completed, jm 
battlements were found to beina very ruinous state, whily 
the eastern wall of the chapel, the remains of the roo 
the cbancel, and the chancel arch were also in great need 
of restoration. "The original Norman masonry has le 
disturbed as little as possible. During the repairs to the 
roof-line of the nave a fine Norman two-light window wz: 
discovered blocked up in the south wall (the north wall o 
the keep), and this has been opened by the removal of the 
plastering. Another interesting discovery was mad i 
the State dungeon, an air-shaft communicating with th 
lower dungeon being found and opened. Asis well-known 
the keep of Rochester Castle is one of the finest castellate; 
ruins in the kingdom. 

THE Artists! Corps, of which Colonel Edis, F.S.A., is the 
commanding officer, have caught the general. enthusiasn 
in regard to the call made upon the volunteers, and 
Colonel Edis expresses himselt confident of being able to 
supply a good contingent of men, if required, for service a 
home or in South Africa. 

THE Grosvenor Hotel, recently purchased by the 
L.B. & S.C. Railway Company, is to undergo consider. 
able structural alterations, under the supervision of Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., and Mr. Morgan, the Brighton 
Company's engineer. It is to be reopened for г next 
London season by the Gordon Hotels Company. 


Mr. T. E. KnicHTLEY, ۰ (surveyor to the Birk- 
beck Building Society), and Mr.T. Batterbury, F.R.LB.A, 
F.S.L, conjointly have taken offices at Birkbeck Bank 
Chambers, Chancery Lane, London. 


Mr. GEORGE Robinson Brock, for many years instructor 
of architecture to officers of the Royal Engineers, at 
Chatham, died last week, at the age of go years, at St 
Leonards, 


Tue death is announced of Sir Richard Thorne Thorne, 
K.C.B., principal medical officer of the Local Government 
Board. By his death, which occurred quite suddenly on 
Monday last, the public is deprived, remarks the Times, d 
the Services of an official of great tact, knowledge, and 
experience, to whose work, in continuation of that of his 
distinguished predecessors, the United Kingdom is mainly 
indebted for the diminution of mortality, and for the 
security against epidemics, whether of domestic or foreign 
origin, which have become such marked features of the 
closing years of the century. The defences against im- 
ported disease, such as cholera and plague, have been 
almost entirely organised and directed by Sir Richard 
himself; and his annual reports on the progress of national 
sanitation and on the conditions affecting public health 
have been masterpieces of clear statement and of cogent 
reasoning. 


AMONGST a number of engravings disposed of at Messrs. 
Sotheby's ‚last week were the following noteworthy 
lots :—Schiavone tti, “А Nešt of Cupids,” in colours, 
5415 “ Fresh-gathered Peas," after Wheatley, by Ven- 
dramini, in the “Cries of London” series, in colours 
530; “ Morning" and “ Evening," after W. Hamilton, 
W = W. ‘Tomkins, in colours, £46 4s.; “General 
Nich ington,” whole length, published by Atkins 4 
۵ tingale, Philadelpbia, іп 1801, very scarce, £35 10%; 
ady Hood," after Lawrence, £33 105. 

Mn. WALTER CRANE, s calin | istribution of 
; , Speakipg at the distribution 0 
de to the successful Students at the Camden School 
کت‎ and Science, said that the present advantages 
егіп ی‎ Students in art schools made him almost wish to 
E id Again, Putting on one side genius and individual 
' Mr. Crane said he thought the power of drawing 


. Was far more distributed as a capacity than was gens 
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set aside the by-law in order to compensate the property- 


‚owner in any way. To do away with insanitary property 


only to make it less insanitary, instead of dealing with it 
according to the measure of improvement deemed the 
least that ought to be effected according to the by-law, is 


altogether wrong both in principle and practice, 


THE action of the London County Council, in adopting 


‚the recommendation of the Housing of the Working 
. Classes' Committee that a deputation should be appointed 


to wait upon the Secretary of State for the purpose of 
urging him to introduce a Bill for the amendment of the 
Houses of the Working Classes Act, 18090, so as to em- 
power the Council to purchase land outside the county of 
London for the erection of working-class dwellings, is to 
be commended. At present the operations of the Council 
are restricted as well as costly, and some reasonable ex- 
tension of the limits and powers of the Council's opera- 
tions seems to be absolutely necessary to the ensuring of 
some measure of definite successful results proportionate 
to the great and urgent needs of the case. То the recom- 
mendation the Council added the following resolution on 
their own account: “And that it be referred to the 
committee to consider and report whether the special 
provisions of the Act as to the compensation payable in 
respect of property taken within unhealthy areas can be 
equitably amended so as to reduce the heavy cost of clear- 
ance schemes to the ratepayers, and to compel the owners 
of insanitary property to bear the whole cost of rehousing 
all persons displaced from such areas." 


ARCHITECTS are invited to submit competitive designs for 
new municipal buildings at Walsall on or before the зіі 
of March next. This will be of the nature of a prelimin- 
ary competition, from which five designs will be selected. 
The authors of these chosen designs will then send in 
complete schemes and will each receive a sum of £100 for 
their work. In both competitions the corporation will be 
assisted by a competent architect as assessor, but they 
reserve to themselves the right of ultimate decision. Full 
particulars may be obtained from the town cl:rk. 


ComPETITIVE designs for a small orphanage are asked for 
by the Rev. W. J. Williams, Beddgelert, North Wales, 
and 15 guineas is offered as a premium. 


Tue Crystal Palace band stand competition is settled at 
last, at any rate as far as the award of the premiums is 
concerned. Acting on the advice of tkeir assessors, the 
directors have awarded the premiums as follows: Ist 
premium, of 3o guineas, to Messrs. Walter McFarlane & 
Co., of Glasgow; 2nd, of 15 guineas, to Mr. Henry C. 
Eyres, Millfield Cottage, Millfield Lane, Highgate ; and the 
3td, of seven guineas, to Mr. G. M. Ellwood, 55, Alexandra 
Road, Upper Holloway. It is stated that no design re- 
ceived realised the object the directors had in view when 
instituting the competition, and that none of the designs 
are likely to be carried out. 


TWENTY-THREE Sets of designs were received in competi- 
tion for the proposed new infectious diseases hospital at 
Otley, for the Wharfedale Union Joint Hospital Board. 
Mr. E. J. Silcock, C.E., of Leeds, was appointed assessor, 
and bis award was given in favour of Messrs. Blackwell & 
Thompson, of Leicester, whose design has been adopted 
у the Board. Тһе buildings аге estimated to cost 
I 


2,940. 


THERE seems to be little likelihood of the London County 
Council preserving the old Tudor House at the Bromley 
Recreation Ground. The Parks and Open Spaces Com- 
mitttee have several times recommended its removal, but 
the Council, having been urged not to accede to this recom- 
mendation, have hesitated to do so, and have referred the 
matter back to the committee. But now they seem to 
have finally made up their minds, and have adopted the 
committee's decision. We really do not think for our own 
part that the decision of the Council is much to be 
regretted. 


Tuar interesting old Lancashire half-timber house 
Hall-'ith- Wood, near Bolton, known as the birthplace of 
Samuel Crompton, the inventor of the mule Spinning 
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part of the province of Apulia which borders the 
Adriatic, the lecturer dealt with various churches, dating 
from the end of the 11th to the middle of the 13th century. 
These were fairly similar in plan and treatment. А lofty, . 
narrow nave was flanked by side aisles, with recessed 
chapels, the transept was aisleless and of the full height 
of the nave, and no chancel intervened between the eastern 
apse and the body of the church. The building material 
was tufa or travertine with a free use of marble, and the ' 
colour of the walls from long weathering was sometimes 
of great beauty. Splendid as were these churches in their 
scale, proportion, and simple decorative treatment, they 
were not less noteworthy for the spirit and execution of the 
carved ornament, which, at its best, ranked beside the 
noblest carving in the world. This was found especially 
at Trani, Bari, and Bitonto, illustrations of which, along 

with many other churches, were given by limelight. | 


А PAPER On ''Cornish Granite Work" was read by Mr. 
Edmund Sedding at a meeting of the Three Towns branch 
of the Devon and Exeter Architectural Society on the 13th 
inst. In the course of his paper, which was illustrated 
by cartoons and blackboard drawings, Mr. Sedding 
referred to the many characteristics of Cornish architec- 
ture and the use of granite, dealing chiefly with the ` 
granite area of West Cornwall. The members of the 
Three Towns society dined together on the 14th inst. 
THE quarterly meeting of the Glasgow Master Wrights’ 
Association was held the other evening, when a lecture 
was delivered by کو وت‎ Chalmers, architect, on “ The 
Mansions of Scotland," illustrated by a large number of 
limelight views. Mr. Alex. M’ William, president, occupied ` 
the chair, and at the close a vote of thanks was warmly 
accorded to the lecturer. The secretary, Mr. James L. 
Selkirk, C.A., intimated that they had recently had a 
gratifying increase in the membership of the association. 


A REPORT has been presented to the London County 
Council by the Finance Committee dealing with the works 
completed by the Works Department during the half-year 
ending September 3oth last, This refers to 14 items, the 
estimated cost of which was £23,964, and the actual cost 
$23,376, being a saving of £588. There was а loss over 
the estimate in the case of the Wargrave Buildings of 
£1,082 on a job costing £14,328, and again over the 
estimate in the case of the Tower Bridge southern 
approach of £1,028 оп a job costing £3,104. There were 
one or two large jobs completed during the same period, . 
the cost of which is not reported. In jobbing work the 
department did 2,741 jobs for the Council during the year ` 
1898.9. The “schedule value " of these jobs was Z 38,929, 
and the actual cost was £36,275, showing a profit of 
£2,654. There were only two jobs on which a loss was 
made. In one that loss was 2s. 8d., and in the other 
9s. 4d. Taking the total work done by the Works 
Department, since 1892, the cost above the final estimate 
of the whole has been £44,589. 


À LARGE scheme for the housing of the poor in the neigh- 

bourhood of Tooting is proposed by the Housing of the 

Working Classes Committee of the London County 

Council. The site of the proposed new buildings is known 

as the Totterdown Fields site, and consists of about 38} 

acres. The purchase price is agreed at the rate of £1,150 

an acre, so that the total amount will be about £44,500. 

The site is close to the terminus of the Council's tram- 

ways, and the other means of access are stated to be good. 

It is partly in the parish of Tooting Graveney and partly 

in Streatham. Тһе cottages wich it is proposed to erect 

on the site will be constructed so as to provide for two 

families each. They will each consist of two self-contained 

tenements, one of two and one of three rooms. Separate 

gardens will be provided for each tenement, and, on an 

average, not less than 30 cottages will be built to the acre. 

The rent of the tenements should average about 7s. 6d. 

per week. It is not anticipated that any charge on the 

rates will be involved by the erection of the cottages. As 
the Council is at present obliged to repay the cost of the 
land and buildings in 60 years, it is upon this basis that 

all the calculations will be made. The committee are 
unable at present to state precisely the cost per cottage, 
but is probable that the total cost of land, roads and 
buildings will be about £ 500,000. 
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supposed. We certainly think we may give the schools of 
art credit for some substantial good accomplished, even if 
we do not agree with their teaching methods. 


In consequence of difference of opinion at a meeting of 
the Clergy and Artists’ Association, held at Leighton 
House on Friday last, the Bishop of Rochester, Sir 
William Richmond, R.A., Canon Gore, Canon Scott 
Holland, Mr. Henry Holiday, Mr. A. G. Walker, several 
members of the committee, including the Hon. Mabel de 
Grey and Miss Emily Ford, and a considerable number of 
other members have decided to resign their membership 
оп the association, А provisional committee was formed 
аПег the meeting to take steps for constituting a new 
association with the same objects. 


Ir was decided by the London Corporation at last week's 
meeting to co-operate with the London County Council 
in the endeavour to secure the preservation, on account 
of its historic associations, of the house, 17, Fleet Street, 
and to contribute £2,500 towards the purchase of the 
freehold, providing that the building be not allowed to 
overhang the public way, but be set back to the general 
line of the street improvement, and that the decorated 
room on the first floor be preserved for the public benefit. 

Tug Scarborough Corporation recently purchased St. 
Nicholas House and grounds for £33,000. It is now 
proposed to spend an additional Z 14,000 in the adapta- 
tion and extension of the building for the purposes of a 
municipal hall. On Friday last Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, 
Local Government Board inspector, held an inquiry into 
the subject. An influential section of the ratepayers 
wished an entirely new town hall to be built, but on 
Thursday night they withdrew their opposition, and the 
present scheme bas now the entire approval of the town. 


Tue London County Council, it is stated, is reaping the 
benefit of the high rate of interest now paid by the banks. 
It has a little sum of £250,000 to its credit at its bankers, 
which, the Finance Committee says, is in excess of its 
present requirements, “This sum has been transferred to 
a special deposit account, interest being allowed at the rate 
of 5j per cent. per annum— which is a profitable little 
arrangement. 


Tue Architectural Association of Ireland held a meeting 
on the ıgth inst., the president, Mr. George Sheridan, 
occupying the chair. Messrs. George P. Beater, C. K. 
Douglas, J. W. Gardner, E. W. Bartholomew, and A. C. 
Scott were elected members, after which Mr. R. Caulfield 
Orpen, B.A., past president, read a paper on “ Domestic 
Interiors," his remarks being confined to comfort as regards 
planning, decoration, and furnishing of the home of men of 
moderate means. The association on the 2oth inst. visited 
an oil-cake store of Messrs. Paul & Vincents, lately erected 
by Mr. R. H. Leask, C.E., on Rogerson's Quay. The 
sail was in a very soft condition, and the foundations had, 
therefore, to be designed on the “ grille ” principle. 


THE first “ members’ evening " of the 52nd session of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society was held on Monday even- 
ing last. After tea Mr. G. W. Fraser, A.R.I.B.A., read 
a paper on * Windows and their Treatment." The 
popular “Бау” window, he said, induced the occupier 
to think that he had in his possession a room more large 
and roomy than was actually the case. The window 
reflected the style of architecture in the Elizabethan day, 
when Bacon had said that ** one could not get out of the 
sun." Casements were too large, but their advantages 
were their appearance and facility for beiag cleaned. Mr. 
Fraser then dealt with the subject from a technical point 
of view ; after which he spoke on the subject of the filling- 
in of the opening of the windows, hoping that some coming 
star in the architectural constellation would obviate the 
use of plate-glass, the treatment of which was an 
acknowledged difficulty. 


Тне Edinburgh Architectural Association meeting last 
week was occupied with the reading of a paper by 
Мг. F. W. Deas on “Twelfth Century Buildings in 
South-Eastern Italy." After a short historical intro- 
duction and a description of the character of that 
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second, by Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, was an able argument 
against French influence; the third, by Mr. H | 
Warren, took a half-way course. o 


THE ARCHITECT IN RELATION TO Fire 
| PREVENTION. 


۸ PAPER on this subject was read before the Royal 
Institute of British Architects on Monday evenioz 
last by Mr. Thomas Blashill, F.R.I.B.A., late super 
intending architert to the London County Council 

Fire-resisting construction, said Mr. Blashill, has ben 
made prominent by the institute from time to time, bi 
it is difficult to keep pace with increasing needs. Build. 
ings are more lofty and more crowded, and more close; 
packed with inflammable goods. Old residential buil. 
ings are turned into warehouses, the construction being 
actually altered for the worse. The Cripplegate fire was 
а case in point. Were it not for an efficient fire brigade 
we should recognise that fire risks are increasing in spi 
of Building Acts. There is по law to prevent this, or v 
require efficient protection of persons and property, and 
the architect must in many ways go beyond legal require 
ments. It is he who knows the risks and the proper 
remedies, and he cannot escape responsibility. The public 
is absolutely reckless of danger until some fatality occurs 
then it looks out for a scapegoat. Four provincial 
theatres were burned during the last month. Fortunately 
no one was in the buildings at the time of the outbreak, for 
in one case at least the building was stuffed with scenery in 
way one would not think to be now possible. In London 
within the past week lives have been lost by an ordinary 
shop fire. Means of prevention must be sought. Fire 
resisting materials are getting much more available, and 
they only should be used. They should be applied 
scientifically so as to minimise danger. We are much 
behind foreign countries in our regulations for publ: 
and private buildings as regards fire prevention. 

It is a hundred times more important to the present 
generation that old buildings should be fire-resisting than 
that new buildings should be so built. The power to compe 
this is very limited. The architect should get it done volun- 
tarily. Fire and panic in places of worship are rare; there 
fore, provisions for safety have not been very much con: 
sidered. The greatest catastrophes from fire, however, have 
occurred inchurches, and there are plenty of narrow escapes 
even now. : 

There are about ten fires in the metropolis every day— 
not a large average considering the number of buildings 
Fire insurance discourages foresight and precaution. 
Hence comes risk and loss of life—the latter too frequent, 
though happily not to any great extent at one time. The 
public appear absolutely indifferent, and laugh at pre- 
cautions, whether in places of assembly, workshops, 01 
houses. This is not the view to be taken by the architect. 
He should be a diligent student in such matters, if not 21 
expert. He should try to work with the municipal 
authorities, and not thwart them, or be content with fulfill 
Ing the bare letter of the law. 

All laws which affect one's temporary interests seem 
harsh. Parliament will never pass building laws which go 
as far as students or experts think to be necessary, nor 
even as far as the skilled and prudent architect may cot 
sider it advisable to carry out his work. In all our recen! 
dealings with places of public amusement and factories 0 
enormous amount of improvement has been effected by the 
public voluntarily. When such is the case the law can 
gradually be strengthenedso as gradually tobring unwilling 
persons into line. 

The architect can do much more than he may expect lo 
persuade and convince his client that good building 15 
cheap building in the end. The rebuilding of the Cripple 
gate area isa striking instance of what may be done in 
individual cases by the action of the architects to lessees 
and ground landlords. \Ve may hope to raise the genen 
standard of practice to such a level as the institute feels 
to be necessary, 


THERE is to be an exhibition in the London Corporation 
Art Gallery in 1901 of the works of Velasquez an 
Fortuny. 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 
Bv R. BROWN, Jun. 


Т improved building trade condition throughout 

the country, as might be expected, has given rise to 
demands on the part of the workers for shorter hours of 
labour and an advance in wages. The granite workers in 
this neighbourhood are already agitating, and in other 
parts of the country the eight-hour contest is coming to 
the front, and labour, it is said, is preparing for a long 
struggle. 


It has just been announced that a new art museum is to 
be built. Thetrustees have purchased a large tract of land 
in Huntington Avenue, containing about 400,000 square 
feet, with a total frontage on two avenues of nearly 
1,000 ft, With this large area under the control of the 
trustees, the perfect isolation of the new building will be 
assured. The attention of the Board has been so entirely 
taken up with the site that up to the present time no plans 
have been considered as to the building itself. 


The present museum, which stands on the southerly 
side of Copley Square, was designed by the late Mr. John 
H. Sturgis and his partner, Mr. Charles Brigham, and it 
was opened to the public in 1876. Since Copley Square 
and its immediate neighbourhood became built up with 
high apartment-houses, the desirability of an early 
removal of the treasures of the art museum, to a location 
less liable to destruction by fire, has been under considera- 
tion by the custodians. Last year the museum trustees 
brought a suit against the owners of an adjoining apart- 
ment-house to restrict the height of their building. Now 
it is finally decided to abandon the present site. Тһе 
new building will afford a great opportunity to some 
architect. : 


The work of the new music hall is progressing rapidly— 
the outer walls are nearly up to the full height, the eight 
stone columns at the front entrance are in position, and 
stonecutters are now carving the capitals. The iron 
framework for the first floor and half of the second floor is 
in position. 

It is proposed to erect a memorial building at Yale 
(before the year 1901) which will be somewhat similar to 
the Memorial Hall at Cambridge, but on a larger scale. 
Over 400,000 dols. has already been raised for this 
purpose, 

Unprecedented activity is reported in building opera- 
tions in two boroughs in New York— Manhattan and 
Broux. The new buildings projected this year have 
already passed the 100,000,000 dol. mark in the amount of 
capital invested. This is nearly 50,000,000 dols. in 
excess of last year, and does not include an additional 
capital of nearly 6,000,000 dols. in various alterations and 
improvements to existing buildings. _ 

The next convention will be held at Washington. Mr. 
R. S. Peabody, of Boston, succeeds Mr. Van Brunt as 


president. 


A competition for plans of model tenements is 
announced, and the drawings sent in are to be exhibited 
in connection with the tenement-house exhibition to be 
held in New York and other cities during the coming 


winter. 


At the last meeting of the Boston Society of Architects 
Mr. H. Langford Warren, on behalf of the delegates from 
the Boston Chapter to the Convention of the American 
Institute of Architects, held recently in Pittsburgh, gave 
an interesting account of the proceedings. The most 
important paper read at the convention was that b 
Professor Ware, of New York, on “Competitions.” It 
was exhaustive of the subject, and occupied an hour and 
a half in the reading. There were three papers on “The 
influence of French architecture in America.” The 
first, by an architect from New York, was a strong 
defence of the influence of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts; the 
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were very proud of it. Soon after the building had 
been completed and occupied and filled with goods, a 
great fire broke out in it, with the result that our fine new 
scientific structure practically disappeared in a heap of 
rubbish, whilst the old warehouse, with its great timber 
posts and beams and thick well-tongued floors, escaped 
with comparatively little damage. Instarces of this kind 
may be repeated over and over again, but they cannot 
affect public buildings or private mansions, which are not 
stored with masses of combustible matter, which, when 
burning, generate great heat, and maintain it for long 
periods* ; nor can they absolve the architect in these days 
from the responsibility of making the roof of his buildings, 
as far as possible, fire-resisting, protecting the iron con- 
struction from fire action, and taking all precautions to 
preclude the possibility of the rapid spread of fire. 

Two instances may be mentioned which appear to 
justify these remarks, Ав far as could be seen from the 
outside, the roof of a quasi-public building recently erected, 
in which a valuable library will be housed, has been con- 
structed in the ordinary manner of fir rafters and board- 
ings, without any provision for protection from fire, whilst 
the greatest care has been taken to render the floor fire- 
resisting ; and in one of the prominent West-end streets a 
very handsome stone-fronted shop building just finished is 
carried by iron or steel stanchions on the ground floor, all 
exposed and unprotected. | 

'The immense importance of the subject, and the cer- 
tainty that, when a roof of ordinary constructien 1s well 
alight,it is difficult, if not impossible to extinguish the 
fire, and that even if success therein is attained, it can 
only be by the lavish application of water, hardly less 
destructive to the contents of the building than fire itself, 
leads me to venture to suggest that those who have the 
charge of the great buildings containing our national 
treasures of nature and of art, should see that effective 
measures .are promptly taken to place any such roofs as 
may require it —should there be any—in a reasonable con- 
dition of fire-resistance. No question of economy should 
be allowed to intervene and delay the prompt and effective 
execution of such works as may be necessary, if at all, to 
preclude the possibility of a catastrophe which might 
involve the destruction of national treasures of inestimable 
value. 

Without venturing for one moment to presume or even 
to suggest that they are intended to be otherwise, it 
would be a great public satisfaction if an assurance could 
be given that the roofs of the new buildings of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, the 
Royal College of Science, the new public offices, &c., will 
be so constructed as to be perfectly fire-resisting. _ 

I am well aware that great confidence 1s placed in hav- 
ing plenty of fire hydrants in and about a building. Not 
for cne moment would I depreciate their value or im- 
portance, especially if they are ever ready for use. Too 
often the hose is neatly coiled as the centre feature of a 
fire arrangement, surrounded by the branch and other im- 
plements, and enclosed in a handsome glass case, like 
valuable objects in a museum. Thus, if required for use, 
the coupling up of hose to hydrant and branch to hose is 
necessitated, operations which to inexperienced and un- 
trained hands are not very easy, and in any case may 
lead to serious delay and confusion, which would be 
avoided by the hose and branch being kept coupled up to 
the hydrant ready for immediate use. But “ prevention Is 
better than cure ; ” and, however complete the fire hydrant 
service may be, it does not In one atom diminish the 
necessity for the construction of the roof being fire-resist- 
ing, so as to prevent that remarkable and sudden spread 
of fire which a solitary vun here and there could not 

ively combat or control. 7 
ОАА test experiments conducted by the British 
Fire Prevention Committee are affording means for judg- 
ing of the comparative fire-resistance of depo فو‎ 
and collecting information of great value, which d 
much assist architects in the selection of such materia s | 
may be most likely to minimise the spread of fire; and E 
is much to be regretted that for воас DITO ias 
unexplained cause the Executive Committee should have 


ill produce i ‚ and burn with 
however, will produce intense heat, an | 
reat rapidity, as in the case of the Portland Bazaar many е ago, 
here the most remarkable destruction and distortion of the iron 
girders was caused in the few 5 the fire lasted. 
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Bv ARTHUR CATES. 


HAD hoped to have been able to be present this even- 
ing and derive pleasure and instruction from hearing 
Mr. Blashill’s paper on “Тһе Architect in Relation to 
Fire Prevention," which from the abstract sent me on 
Saturday appears aimed to bring before architects the 
serious responsibility attaching to them in this matter. I 
had also intended to have endeavoured to emphasise in 
the most forcible manner “the lesson of West Ham,” 
where an admirably equipped polytechnic institute — 
recently erected and furnished at great cost, has been 
wrecked and much loss incurred, apparently because the 
very able and clever architects, possibly for economy, or 
merely following the customary routine, had been content 
to construct the roofs in the ordinary manner, without 
taking any “ fire-resisting " precautions. This lesson, one 
only, but the latest of a long series, should be taken to 
heart by all architects, and by all those who may have 
the control of similar buildings, private houses, and man- 
sions, which have been built or are to be built, so that due 
precautions may be taken by modifying the existing 
dangerous construction, and securing that no like error 
should be again committed. | 

For something like thirty years past I have been en- 
deavouring to advance fire-resisting construction by 
imposing, as far as possible, conditions requiring it in any 
important buildings which I might be able to influence or 
control. As experience has progressed, and suitable 
materials became better known and more available, these 
conditions ultimately assumed the form that “All floors, 
partitions, and roofs should be fire-resisting, and all iron 
and steel construction, columns, stanchions, and girders 
should be effectually protected by fire-resisting material.” 
As regards the construction of roofs and protection of 
ironwork, I have sometimes found considerable difficulty 
in obtaining even partial compliance, the conditions being 
declared by architects of position to be beyond the re- 
quirements of the Building Act—vexatious and needless; 
= experience has fully proved their importance and 
value. 

The provision of the Building Act as to roofs, that they 
should be covered with slate, tiles, metal, or other incom- 
bustible material, has probably led to the idea that this 
was sufficient protection; but this legislation is only the 
minimum, and solely intended to prevent the use of such 
coverings as tarred boarding or the like. The Act of 1894, 
in section 62, providing that any storey constructed in the 
roof at a height of above 60 ft. from the street level 
should be of fire-resisting materials throughout, has been 
a slight advance in the right direction; but if the con- 
dition stated of a storey in the roof does not exist, it would 
seem that the enactment has no effect, and the roofs may 
be constructed in the ordinary combustible manner. How 
much better it would have been to have simply declared 
that all roofs, the lowest part of which are above бо ft. 
from the street level, should be throughout of fire-resisting 
construction ; or, better still, if the limit had been fixed at 
50 ft. However, whether there is legislation or not, it is 
clearly incumbent on the architects of all buildings of any 
importance, public or private, to so construct the roofs 
as to prevent the occurrence of catastrophes, which so 
often arise from the ordinary system of roof construction. 

There is in thelibrary a recently published book dealing 
with the subject of fire prevention in а very exhaustive 
manner: “ The Fire-proofing of Steel Buildings," by J. H. 
Freitag, New York and London, 1899. Іп the chapter 
on “ Fires in Fireproof Buildings (so-called)," the author 
mentions the dictum of a leading fire official in New York: 
* A building of brick and yellow pine in case of fire is 
easier to manage, and the contents have more chance of 
being saved, than in a modern /reproof building." This 
opinion will certainly, from a fireman's point of view, be 
confirmed by the experience of great London fires. The 
earliest instance ۲ can recall occurred more than fifty years 
ego. I wasengaged on the drawings of an addition to an 
old warehouse. The new work was carried out in the most 
scientific method of that day, as absolutely fireproof—with 
cast-iron columns and girders with brick arches— and we 
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% Paper read ас the meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on the 18th inst. 
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BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 


۸ MEETING of this society was held at the Fine Ari; 


Academy, Queen's Road, on Monday, Mr. W. L. Ber. 


nard, the president, being in the chair. After the election of 
three new members and other business, a very interesting 
paper on “ Ancient Churches in the Diocese of Llandaf, 
together with Excavations in the Black and Grey Friars 
Monasteries in Cardiff Castle, 
Fowler, F.R.I.B.A., who has been conducting the ехса. 
vations for many years past for the Marquis of Bute, 
The paper was very fully illustrated with limelight views 
from photographs and drawings made by Mr. Fowler. 


was read by Mr. C. B, 


The lecturer first of all dealt with the general charac- 


teristics and the special features of the ancient churchesin 
the diocese, and illustrated his remarks by very lucid 
descriptions of the various archaeological features peculiar 
to the churches of the district. А very complete series of 
fonts was exhibited, from the earliest examples of Norman 
characteristics to thoseof a later date. Mr. Fowler pointed 


out that in the early times, when immersion was practised, 
fonts were Jarge and low ; in later times they were elevated 
on steps, and the bowls very much reduced in size. The 
interesting low side windows at Сорап and Marcross were 
then touched upon, and the several reasons given by 
archaologists for their existence were discussed. The 
only original stone altar to be found in the diocese is at 
Norton Nottage Church, although several altar tops have 
been unearthed from porch floors, where they were 
generally found face downwards. Sanctus bells are rare; 
only two are known, those at Portbkerry and Welsh 
St. Donats; the latter is fixed on a yew beam over tbe 
chancel arch on the chancel side, and it is believed that 
this was its original position. Some very fine specimens 
of churchyard crosses were thrown upon the screen, but 
most of them are now minus the shafts and tops; those at 
St. Donats and Llangan were the most perfect. These 
crosses almost in every case stand on the east side of the 
south entrance or porch, and generally a yew tree stands 
within a few yards of them. There is little doubt that 
the majority of the towers of the early churches were 
fortified, and the large enclosed graveyards used as a 
refuge for the cattle of the villagers during the incursions 


of the wild borderers. 


The second portion of the lecture dealt with the ancient 
monastic buildings of the Black and Grey Friars, which of 
recent years have been unearthed at the cost of Lord Bute, 
under Mr. Fowler's direction. Complete plans of the 
respective monastic buildings were shown, together with 
numberless interesting specimens of inlaid tiles, painted 
glass, metal work, sepulchral slabs, and other features 0 
interest discovered in the course of the excavations. Lor] 
Bute has taken much interest, and gone to great expense, 
in laying out the sites of these monasteries in a most 
delightful fashion. Тһе remains of the tops of the wall 
have been protected by brickwork and planted with 
flowers, so that in the summer time the entire plan of the 
monastic buildings is delightfully outlined ın Nature's 
colours. Mr. Fowler dwelt very fully upon the founda- 
tions and arrangements of these monasteries, and the whole 
paper was of an exceedingly interesting character. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Frank Wills, seconded by Mr. 
G. H. Oatley, F.R.I.B.A., a vote of thanks was accorded 
to the lecturer, and the proceedings then terminated. 


Д 
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THE STREETS AND BUILDINGS OF OLD 
LONDON.* 


Bv ANDREW OLIVER. 


| N attempting to give in a short paper an account ol some 
of the streets and buildings of Old London, one 15 CO0 
fronted at the outset by not so much as to what sho 
retained, but what should be omitted, There are 9 
many ways of dealing with the subject—so many ways 0 
looking at it. 
The streets of London, full of interest and of informa: 
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* Paper read before the Architectural Association, ou the 15th inst: 
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decided to withdraw from sending an exhibit to Paris next 
year. 
There are many other important matters which might 


be dealt with, such as the avoidance of continuous hollow 


spaces under floor surfaces, and in partitions, at the 
back of skirtings, dados, and wall linings, the external 
protection of window openings in light areas and narrow 
streets, the prohibition of composition tubing for gas 
services, the regulation of swing burners to avoid contact 
with combustible material, etc., whilst not the least source 
of danger is the present mania of the shopkéeper to have 
his shop front all plate glass undivided by piers, with grand 
stone facades above the ground floor resting on iron con- 
struction, so arranged that no apparent support is visible 
—this and the extension of shops over the forecourts of 
suburban houses, including many in one establishment, 
would seem to need some legislative action to control. 

The warmest thanks of the institute, of the profession, 
and of the public are certainly due to Mr. Blashill for 
having so kindly undertaken to fill up a gap in our pro- 
ceedings, by placing before us the result of his long and 
varied experience in the official position he has held with 
so much credit to himself, and aiding in the consideration 


, and discussion of a subject of such vital importance to 


the community. 


— 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CONCERT HALL, GLASGOW EXHIBITION, ۰ 
JAS. MILLER, ARCHITECT. 


E are pleased to be able to illustrate Mr. Miller's most 
admirable design with this very clever drawing by 
Mr. Edwardes Sproat, 


CADA 


HOLIDAY SKETCHES. 
BY DAVID BEVERIDGE. 


We continue our illustration of the sketches which won 
Mr. Beveridge the prize offered by the Editor of the 


British Architect, 
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THE GARDEN OF THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 


R. HALSEY RICARDO thus deals with the garden 
M in relation to “ The House in the Country " in the 
ag 


garden, like the house, is on man's side, as against Nature. 
Here, too, everything is to be trim, orderly, and chosen. 
The lawn shaven, the paths straight, wide, and well 
rolled, the beds on the terrace well defined—the hand of 
man everywhere controlling, curbing ; the general scheme 
of laying out, like the planning of the house, to be distinct 
and well considered—not instantly comprehensible, but, 
after trial, intelligible; vistas and openings .on to the 
distance supply the element of romance and food for 
curiosity; there take place the great broad effects of 
colour and chiaroscuro, the large sweep of the upland 
downs before us melts from green into purple as the 
shadow of a cloud hurries lightly across the short velvety 
turf. Atone time the hill stands near, and each bush of 
furze and thorn tree stands out distinct in their glory of 
old and creamy foam ; the sheep are browsing in their 
indifferent, preoccupied manner, and one can just catch, 
as he slinks into the copse, the red and the white of the 
roused fox, whom the flock have disturbed napping. 
Another time the whoie hillside retreats into undistinguish- 
able blue, and ragged groups of rain-cloud nestle jn its 
hollows or smoke along its flanks.” ` ` و‎ S 
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and Hospital of St. Mary ; the Preceptory of the Knights 
Templars, Holborn; the Minorites, or Nuns of St. Clare 
(now the Minories) ; Crutched Friars; St. Katharine's 
Hospital (site now occupied by St. Katharine Docks, the 
tombs and fittings moved to St. Catherine's Hospital, 
Regents Park); the Abbey of St. Mary of Grace, or 
Eastminster, now the site of the Mint; the Priory of 
Holy Trinity, Aldgate ; the two houses of the Black 
Friars—one formerly on the site of Old Square, Lincoln's 
Inn, the other at Blackfriars, now the Times office. The 
Monastery of the White Friars adjoins the Temple. 


COLLEGES. 


St. Nicholas Brotherhood, Camomile Street; St. 
Thomas of Acons, on the site of the Chapel of the 
Mercers' Company, the birthplace of Thomas à Becket; 
Whittington’s ollege, Paternoster Royal; Jesus 
Commons, near Dowgate ; St.James's Chapel-on-the- Wall, 
Cripplegate; Holmes's College and Lancaster College, 
both attached to St. Paul's; Leadenhall College, in the 
chapel of Leadenhall; Pountney College, St. Laurence 
Pountney ; St. Michael College, St. Michael, Crooked 
Lane; the College of St. Mary Magdalene, and All 
Saints, Guildhall. | 


HOSPITALS. 


St. Bartholomew, Smithfield; St. Thomas, founded in 
Southwark, 1313, near to St. Mary Overie, purchased at 
the suppression by the City ; St. Giles, Cripplegate ; the 
Lazar House, Southwark; St. Anthony, Threadneedle 
Street. 

ST. PaurL's CATHEDRAL, 


Old St. Paul's was surrounded by a wall which pos- 
sessed six gates. They were the Littlegate, Cheapside, St. 
Augustine, Paul's Alley, Canon Alley, and Paul's Chain, 
so called from the great chain which was drawn across. 
The road went along what is now Carter Lane, where 
stood the brewery and the bakery. It then went up 
Creed Lane, and so to Paternoster Row. The “Jesus 
Tower ” was near to St. Augustine's Church, at the east 
end. St. Paul's was about 600 ft. in length by 130 ft. at 
its greatest width. It possessed the unusual fatui of a 
north and a south cloister. Remains of the latter, and also 
of the Chapter House, are to be seen on the south side. 
The Pardon Church-haugh, built by Gilbert à Becket, 
stood on the north, where also stood the Charnel House, 
which was taken down by the Lord Protector Somerset. 
At the west end there was a Galilee porch and the Church 
of St. Gabriel, and in the crypt,at the east end, a church 
dedicated to St. Faith. 


CHURCHES. 


These may be grouped under two heads —those churches 
which were erected before the Great Fire, and those sub- 
sequently. Of the first division we have left— АП 
Hallows, Barking; St. Andrew Undershaft; St. Bar- 
tholomew, Smithfield ; St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate; St. 
Giles, Cripplegate ; St. Helen, Bishopsgate; St. Kathe- 
rine Cree; St. Olave, Hart Street. 

There were three others before the fire, and not 
destroyed then, but they have been pulled down in later 
times—All Hallows, Staining; St. James, Duke's Place, 
Aldgate; St. Martin Outwiche. 

As regards the second division, they may be classified 
as those which were built by Sir Christopher Wren and 
those which have been erected by others. 

In the Harley MSS. 4941, British Museum, will be found 
three schemes for the rebuilding of the destroyed churches. 
The original number proposed was 39, and the document 
which authorises this number is signed by the Primate, 
at the time “Gilb. Cantuar." In all there were 62 
rebuilt, viz., so under the supervision of Wren, and the 
remainder by other atchitects. The loss by the Fire may 
be briefly stated: Churches not rebuilt, 35; rebuilt by 
Wren and others, 62 : total, 97. 

It is much to be regretted that so many of these monu- 
ments of the past have been destroyed, and the destruc- 
tion is going on. Only on December 6th of the present 
year were the fittings of St. Michael, Bassishaw, sold 
preparatory to the destruction of the church, and in the 
City Press of December ı3th the possible destruction of 
St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate, is mentioned. 

Two churches have been re-erected. St. Mildred, 


tion as they are, would be entirely lacking these qualities 
were it not for the histories which have gathered round 
the buildings which it formerly possessed. 

The history of a city is built up by its buildings and the 
inhabitants who have occupied them ; but it is chiefly in 
the edifices of the past that we are enabled to discover the 
monumental history of its past. 

We have a few scanty remains of the Roman period, 
anda few of the ruined and desolated monasteries, and 
of the early churches, which were to be found here, and 
we can also, in the names of its streets trace the gradual 
changes which certain neighbourhoods have undergone, 
and even the few remains we have of a past period are 
getting less and less every year, until at length the only 
records that will be accessible will be found amongst 
the drawings of the antiquary and the pages of the 
historian. 

One has to read the work of John Stow to realise what 
we have lost in ihe way of ancient architecture; but few 
buildings given by him are now in existence, The 
destruction of these historical documents has been so 
complete that, when one reads the account of London 
in the days of Henry VIII., it seems like a fairy tale. 


WALLS AND GATES. 


The oldest remains we have in the City are portions of 
the old wall by which it wasencircled from very early times. 
The course taken by the wall isas follows :—Starting from 
the Tower, it went up to Aldgate and on to Bishopsgate, 
skirting Hounsditch, then to the churchyard of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, where there is to be seen the remains of an 
old postern to Aldersgate. It then took a sudden turn 
until it came to Newgate, when it made its way straight 
down to the river, ending at what was afterwards Bay- 
nard's Castle, or near there. 

Baynard's Castle was known as the Castle of London, 
and the governor was styled Constable of the Castle of 
London to distinguish him from the Constable of the 
Tower. It is possible that it went along by the river, but 
few, if any, remains have been found. 

Inserted in the south wall of St. Swithin's Church, 
Cannon Street, is to be seen London Stone. From this 
point the Roman roads were measured. 

In looking through the City records, there are several 
items of interest in connection with the old gates. The 
great gates were closed at the beginning of the curfew at 
St. Martin's-le-Grand, and the wickets were to be opened 
at the last stroke, and not opened that night unless ordered 
by the mayor or alderman. Edward 11. ordered, after the 
bell had been rung at St. Thomas Acons, the wickets were 
to be opened (about 6 a.m.), and the great gates at sunrise. 
۸ guard was also kept at each gate, consisting of eight to 
twelve men, under the alderman of the ward. Tolls were 
levied on all carts having goods to be sold entering or 
leaving the City, except in the case of private individuals 
or goods for household use. The gate porters were not 
to allow lepers to enter the City. The gates and tourelles 
were let оп lease to various persons. Geoffrey Chaucer 
held Aldgatein 1374. The Bishop of London always pro- 
vided the hinges of Bishopsgate, taking as toll one stick 
from every load brought in. William Kingscote, keeper 
of Ludgate, was suspended for throwing stones from the 
top of the tower so that neither the sheriffs nor their 
officers could enter. 


(+ BUILDINGS. 


Amongst the buildings of Old London none were of 
more importance than the great monastic establishments. 
Sir Walter Besant says :—" Within and without the City 
walls there stood 15 great monasteries whose splendour 
only can be understood by the ruins of Tintern, Glaston- 
bury, Fountains, and Rievaulx." Their reign came to an 
end at their suppression in the time of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. They may be arranged under the heads of 
monastic and conventual buildings, 'colleges, hospitals. 
The buildings which still possess some remains of an early 
period are as follow: St. Bartholomew, Smithfield ; the 
Charterhouse; the Temple; Austin Friars ; St. Helen's, 
Bishopsgate ; St. Mary Overie ; the Greyfriars(now Christ's 
Hospital); gateway, St. John's, Clerkenwell. Those 
destroyed consist of the following: St. Martin's-le-Grand 
(now the Post Office), the Hospital of St. Mary of Bethle- 
hem (now occupied by Liverpool Street Station); Priory ! 
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place near unto the parish Church, called Woo] 
where some time had stood a Paire of stocks Th 
building took name of Moore Stocks, and Was a bó t 
by him to be a market place for fish and flesh in Seh 
of the City. In the year 1322 certain markets W 4 
appointed. Тһе stocks were let to fatm at £46 135 Mni 
rental. In the year 1507 the rental Was £56 19s. pe Ч 
the year 1543, John Cates being mayor, there Were 18 Stalls 
for fishmongers, rented yearly £4 135. The butchers had 
also 18 stalls, rental of £41 165. 4d., and Chambers 
above rented at گر‎ 135. 4d." The present Mansion House 
was erected on the site of the Stocks Market, Pennant 
tells us that “іп the market stood а Statue of Charles II 

given by his most loyal subject, Sir Robert Viner, Lord 
Mayor, which his lordship discovered made at Leghorn 
The statue represented John Sobieski trampling on a Turk. 
The Polish monarch was christened Charles, and the tur. 
baned Turk Oliver Cromwell.” Horace Walpole says it 
was unfinished, and a new head was added. 

The statue remained some time amongst the rubbish of 
the destroyed market, and was given to Mr. Robert Vyner, 
a descendant of the Lord Mayor. On the demolition of the 
Stocks Market, it was decided by the City to arch over that 
portionof Farringdon Ditch which lay between Fleet Street 
and Holborn. It was opened in 1737. Fleet Market lasted 
until 1829, when it was taken down to form Farringdon 
Street, and Farringdon Market took its place, opened in 
the year 1826. The west side of the market was taken 
down when the viaduct was constructed, about 1869. 


Church, 


THE GUILDHALL. 


The first Guildhall was built in the year 1411, by 
Thomas Knoles, then mayor. In the first year of Henry 
1V. the executors of Sir Richard Whittington gave 0 
towards the paving, and in the next /20 more, In every 
window were placed the arms of Whittington. Sir John 
Shaa kept the first feast there about 1501. 


THE GUILDHALL CHAPEL. 


This building was in existence until 1822. It was 
founded in 1299, with an establishment of warden, seven 
priests, three clerks, and four choristers. 

The chapel was given to the City by Edward IV. at the 
dissolution of the college. 

The following account of the chapel i staken from Stow: 
“The Chapel or Colledge of our Lady Mary Magdalen 
and All Saints by the Guildhall, called London Colledge; 
the same was built about the yeat 1299, and that Peter 
Fanelove, Adam Francis, and Henry Frowyck, Citizens, 
gave one Messuage with Appurtenances In the Parish of St. 
Foster to William Brampton, custos of the Chauntry by 
them founded in the said Chappell, and... the other 
house in the Parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate, in the 27th of 
Edward IlI., was given to them. Richard II. granted 
license to Stephen Spilman to give one messuage, j 
shops with the Appurtenances in the Parish of St. Andrew, 
Holborn. King Henry VI., in the eighth of his reign, gave 
license to the Custos to build of new the said Chappell or 
Colledge of Guildhall, and in the 27th year of his fp 
granted to the Parish Clerks in London a Guild ot 5t. 
Nicholas for two Chaplaincies. 

The value of the Colledge was 12/. 8s. gd. The 1‏ ؛ 
which was situated оп (һе south side, was built р‏ 
executors of Sir Richard Whittington and William ar‏ 
The arms of the former were on one side, and the us‏ 
W.B. on the other. The Books which belonged to‏ 
Library were plundered by the Protector Somerset.‏ 


BLACKWELL HALL. 


Next to Guildhall Chapel stood Blackwell, سم‎ of 
Basinghall. In 1396-7 Richard IL, in consideration 9 
the sum of £50, granted licence to John Froxle, rs that 
Parker, and Stephen Spilman, citizens and merce Е 
they might assign unto the mayor and commona | | 
ever for the common benefit the said 66 
Bakewell Hall, &c. . 

From this period it became established as سی‎ 
market-place for woollen cloths, both broad "d m to be 
which were brought from all parts of the king ie the 
sold. An ordinance was passed in 1397-8 her in the 
mayoralty of Richard Whittington, and و‎ rringtiné, 
year following, under the mayoralty of Drew ba 


n 
| declaring that no foreigner or stranger should sell any 
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Poultry, is now the private chapel at Thorpe Hall, South 
Lincolnshire, and St. Bartholomew-the-Exchange, it is 
said, is about to be removed from Moor Lane, Finsbury, 


and rebuilt elsewhere. 
CHEAPSIDE. 


In looking through the old chronicles, we find a different 


state of affairs to what is in vogue at the present day. 


For instance, we read that in Cheapside in the year 
1273 that 17 candlemakers were expelled by the irate 
citizens. Bonfires of false goods took place occasionally. 
In 1311 at the request of the hatters search was made for 
bad and cheating (hats, with the result that 4o grey 


hats and 15 black hats were publicly burnt. 


In 1340 the furriers and fishmongers had a riot, 
and a fishmonger tried to cut off the Lord Mayor's 
head, and he was nearly hung for it. The pillory was 
also set up, and a fishmonger was put in there for 
selling bad fish, ** and the said fish was burnt under his 
rascally nose." Opposite Wood Street stood Cheapside 
Cross, erected by Edward III., and pulled down by the 
Commonwealth in 1643. Bow Church, rebuilt after the 
Great Fire, has still in existence its Early Norman arched 
crypt, from which it is said to take its name, “St. Maria 


in ۲ 
Tue RoyaL EXCHANGE. 


The present is the third building which has been 
erected. | 

The first was commenced in the year ı 566 and opened 

y Queen Elizabeth in 1570, It was, however, a great 
nuisance. We find in 1590 certain women were prosecuted 
for selling oranges and amusing themselves, and cursing 
and swearing at every one. Two years later, a tavern- 
keeper was fined for allowing tippling and for broiling 
herrings, sprats, and bacon to the vexation of the wor- 
shipful merchants. In 1622 complaint was made of the 
rat-catchers and dog-sellers ; and bear-wards would parade 
before the exchange with a monkey on the bear's back. 

Gresham's Exchange was burnt in the F ire, and a new 
one erected by Sir Christopher Wren. In the rebuilding 
of London it was Wren's idea to make it the central point 
of the City, from which broad avenues would proceed, but 
Y it was never carried out; This exchange 
cmt own in 1838. Тһе pres:nt one was opened 
in 1842. 

The Church of St. Peter, Benetfink, was pulled down 
when the present exchange was built. | 


THE BANK. 


If one were asked what portion of the City has been 
most altered, the answer would probably be that by the 
Bank of England and the Mansion House, in the heart of 
the City. There is not a place more changed, or which 
has been more altered, than this. The Bank of England, 
for the most part, stands upon the site of the house of Sir 
John Houblon, who sold his Property to the Bank for a 
site. It consisted of a house with à frontage of about 
80 ft., and runs back about 2 50 ft., and a garden. In front 
there were two small shops or stables. At that period 
Princes Street, as we now know it, had no existence, there 


. being but a main court, 20 ft. wide, which came out oppo- 


site to the Church of St. Margaret's, Lothbury. 

Next to the Bank, as first built, there were two churches 
and a vast network of houses. Close to the Bank stood 
the site of the Hospital of St. Anthony, 


about the streets of the City as being alms, and that he 
would put no bells on them, or on those of any other 
person, nor would allow any such bells to be put on other 
than those which should be given. Тһе saying at that 
nn “ Ав = as St. Anthony’s pigs.” 

| ree swine-killers were appointed to kill all pi 

iu the streets; they could be یا‎ at 4d. a 1214 
claimed they were forfeited, and sold to repair the gates. 


THE Stocks MARKET. 


Stow says: “In the year 1282 Henry Wallis 
caused divers houses in the Citie to be :builded Hoe rei 
the maintenance of London Bridge, namely, in one void 
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shortly afterwards perceived rings of blue smoke coming 
through the crevices of the boards close to the hearth and 
beyond the edge of the carpet. My first idea was that 
my neighbour's house was on fire, since І had quite 
recently left the room immediately below the drawing- 
room, where there was nothing amiss. Hurrying towards 
the door, I had just reached the middle of the room when, 
to my surprise, my foot passed right through the carpet 
and the floor into the hollow space underneath, which is 
consecrated to joists and other woodwork. Flames 
immediately issued from this space somewhat. in the style 
of the stage of а transpontine theatre when witches 
summon spirits from the vasty deep. I then realised that 
the floor was ablaze, although, owing to the smothering 
effect of the carpet, the lames were confined to the centre. 
With the help of cans of water and of the fire brigade, 
which arrived after a few minutes, the fire was arrested 
without much damage being done. Had the flames burst 
forth after the household had gone to bed, or had another 
foot than mine stepped through the floor, the con- 
sequences might have been very serious. 

“То explain what had happened it is necessary to 
mention one or two details. Two years ago the house was 
lighted with electricity throughout, the supply being taken 
from the mains of one of the local electric-lighting com- 
panies. From the “rose? of the ceiling of theroom below 
the drawing-room hangs a 32-candle-power lamp, which is 
fed from ап 18-gauge Silvertown wire. This wire (with 
two others of 16-gauge) is laid in the space above the 
ceiling, and is attached to two flexible cords, each consist- 
ing of 35 strands of very fine wire, and covered with silk 
in the usual manner. The attachment of the wires to the 
cord is made by twisting the first round the second and 
soldering. By some unexplained mischance (for the fire 
destroyed all direct evidence of its own origin) these wires, 
or some of them, became partially stripped of their insulat- 
ing coats, and so the current, instead of going through the 
lamp, found its way across what was at first a minute 
interval of air, but which, when the switch was on, was 
sufficient to set up a tiny arc-light at that point. This 
arc-light, the formation of which was probably assisted by 
oxidisation of the exposed wire, had a tendency to increase 
in size, and at last it became so powerful that, after con. 
suming the wooden casing in which the wires are laid, and 
still further injuring the insulating fabric, it started a 
short circuit. This, of course, blew out the safety fuse, 
but not until the floor was wellalight. The above theory 
is that of the electrical engineer who was responsible for 
the wiring, and also of the highly intelligent official from 
the electrical department of the London County Council, 
who, on the report of the fire brigade, called to inspect 
the premises. No question of overloading arose, as 
there was only one lamp on this particular circuit. 

“ Now, amongst the millions of miles of electric wire in 
the metropolis, some defects of insulation due to bad 
manufacture, or to careless workmanship, is a thing to be 
expected, and I write, not to ventilate any grievance of 
my own, but to offer some practical hints to others. 1. If 
I were wiring my house afresh, 1 would have no encased 
wires under the floors, but would lead them along the 
ceilings and the insides of the rooms, so that they might 
be always in sight. If this had been done in the present 
instance, the arc-light must have declared itself almost as 
soon as it was formed. . 2. Instead of casing the wires in 
wood, as is the nearly universal practice, I would case 
them in asbestic plaster or some other fire-resisting 
material. I cannot say, however, whether this plaster is or 
is not deliquescent. Ifit is, I would seek for something 
else which was at once non-conducting and fire and water 
proof. At the Russian exhibition of 1896 a substance 
was, I believe, exhibited which claimed to possess all 
these three properties; but I do not know whether it is 
in the market, or what its cost would be. 3. I would 
have the whole of my wires tested for leakage at least 
every twelve months, both by the earth test and the pole- 
to-pole test. If I had taken this precaution, the defective 


insulation (which, however slight at first, must have shown 


some deflection of the needle of a delicate galvanometer) 
might have been detected before the fire occurred, and the 
pole-to-pole test would have localised the fault. 

<“ We are obliged by law to sweep our chimneys periodi- 
cally; why should we not also be obliged periodically to 
test our electric wires? One would imagine that the 


woollen cloth but in the Bakewell Hall, upon the penalty 
of the forfeiture thereof. This was confirmed again in 
1517. No manner of person being freeman of the City 
should suffer any person whatever, be he free or foreign, 
to buy or sell any manner of woollen cloth harboured or 
lodged contrary to the said ordinance, or any other manner 
of cloth made of wool within his shop uuless the said cloth 
was first brought to Blackwell Hall. 

Having stood for about 400 years, it became ruinous 
about the middle of the sixteenth century; and it was 
pulled down and a new building erected in the year 1558, 
at a cost of £2,000. 

Blackwell Hall appears to have been erected about 1672. 
The attic was ornamented with cornice and pediment, a 
stone gateway being in the centre, the Royal arms being 
over, and the City arms impaling Christ's Hospital on the 
head of the arch. This structure was taken down in 
1819. 
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RUINED CITIES IN CYPRUS. 


"P a A and Rhodes are probably," writes a 
Times correspondent, ** the most wonderfully pre- 
served of medieval cities. Nothing in Europe can be 
compared with them. Both contain examples of the very 
finest Gothic architecture in their old cathedrals, churches, 
palaces, fortifications. It is a pity they are not more 
known to the travelling public; perhaps if they were, some 
effort might have been made for their preservation. Fama- 
gusta is fast disappearing, thanks to the enterprise of the 
few natives who still iahabit its ruins. Port Said may be 
said to be built out of its stones, carried across to Egypt 
in little two-masted lighters at a very profitable rate. In 
Famagusta the stones are sold at the rate of 15 Cyprus 
piastres, or 1s. 8d. the hundred. The priceless old carvings 
of angels, saints, lions, and what-not are roughly knocked 
off to render the stones square, and perhaps to avoid 
alarming the good people of Port Said. The Turk who 
keeps the general shop of the place and speaks a little 
French acts as agent. The more complete destruction of 
the city now contemplated is another matter. It is pro- 
posed to build a small harbour for coasting steamers within 
the shallow, rocky port ot ancient times. То eflect this 
the great walls of the city, which still stand in the most 
perfect preservation, as if abandoned but yesterday by the 
martyred Bragadino and his brave companions of 330 
years ago, are to be utilised. That is to say, their materials 
are to be taken for the purpose of forming a new quay wall 
for the tramway to run upon, and connect the landing- 
stage beyond the northern extremity of the city with the 
village of Varosha, which lies about a mile and a half 
tothe south. From this latter a tramway to Nicosia is 
to be commenced. It indeed seems a terrible evidence of 
poverty, both material and sentimental, that 2 country like 
Cyprusshould beunableto afford to retain such a marvellous 
medizval monument as the old city of Famagusta, a posses- 
sion which in the future must certainly attract the art-loving 
tourist and the artist. The beautiful old sea castle asso- 
ciated with the story of Othello and Desdemona—with its 
four round towers, on which the lion of St. Mark still 
stands sentinel, with the proud inscription of the Foscarini, 
giving a date which seems almost incredible, considering 
the absolutely intact condition of the buildings —must be 
blasted away as ballast for a dock tramway by English 
engineers. “The Tower of London might as well be 
demolished to make way for a new Thames-side dock! ” 
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A REMARKABLE FIRE. 


N exceedingly interesting and practically suggestive 
letter under the above head appears in the 
Times for Tuesday, signed “ Montague Crackanthorpe, 
Rutland Gate," and dated the ı6th inst. It runs as 
follows :— 

* One evening last week a fire broke out in this house 
with such apparent spontaneity and in so novel a fashion 
that some account of it may be both interesting and in- 
structive. My wife and I were sitting in the drawing- 
room, when we became aware of a smell of burning wood, and 
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0] speeds, some American towns had cables running 14 
miles per hour; Glasgow Subway was designed for 15 
miles, but meanwhile ran 124 miles per hour. Melbourne 
had seven miles per hour in busy streets, and r2 to 14 
miles per hour in the suburbs. Edinburgh Northern was 
limited to six miles, and the later lines in the same city 
had eight miles, with auxiliary cables on curves giving 
four miles. In contrast, the usual speed of electric tram- 
ways was pointed out to be in this country eight miles, but 
in America the lecturer had travelled at 25 miles per honr, 
The lecturer then described the two classes of gripper. 
gear. Dealing with conduits, Mr. MacLean said Chicago 
had a deep conduit on most lines, whilst in Edinburgh the 
most modern examples of shallow conduits were found. 
Cables were of many varieties, and generally bad a short 
life. Those made in England had sometimes lasted 107 
days, and these held the record. On Glasgow Subway 
cables lasted 11, 12, and 14 months. Their breaking 
strain was 70 to 80 tons per square inch. Тһе lecturer 
also dealt with track construction and maintenance. On 
thequestion of results, the lecturer showed a table giving 
the costs per car mile and per passenger mile on the 
various British lines. The cost per car mile on the City 
and South London electric line was 5:28d. and on Glasgow 
Subway 3:84d, whilst per passenger mile the London line 
was *'93d. and Glasgow ۰640, The fares on the Glasgow line 
were, moreover, lower than any of the others. 

An interesting discussion ensued, and the lecturer was 
awarded a hearty vote of thanks for his paper. 


TRADE NOTES. 


ESSRS. WooLLiscrorT & Sons, LIMITED, of Hanley, 
Stafls , have changed their London address to 764, 
Great Portland Street, Oxford Circus, W. 


А NEW eight-day turret clock, showing the time upon three 
external skeleton dials six feet each in diameter, which are 
painted and gilt, and striking the hours on the large or 
tenor bell, has just been completed at the parish church, 
St. Annes-on-Sea, by Messrs. William Potts & Sons, clock 
manufacturers, of Guildford Street, Leeds, and Town 
Hall Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, who are now making 
a new large turret clock, with four illuminated dials, for 
St. Mark's Church, Woodhouse, Leeds. 


Тнк new county offices, Trowbridge, Wilts, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland's patent 
Manchester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


Tue Portable Building Company, 35, Market Street, 
Manchester, have received the following letter from the 
Red Cross Society in response to their offer of a sm 
portable hospital for use in South Africa : —'' Dear Sirs,— 
I have been asked to reply to a communication addr 

by you to the Princess of Wales, generously offering to 
forward a small portable hospital for use in South Africa. 
I am desired to say that your very kind contribution in 
aid of the sick and wounded might be utilised best by 
having the hospital forwarded to Colonel Young, Red Cross 
Commissioner, Cape Town.—Yours faithfully, W. G. 
Macpherson (hon. sec.)." 
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Tuz Archbishop of Canterbury on the 15th inst. laid the 
foundation-stone of new buildings about to be erected as an 
extension of King's School, Canterbury, at a cost of about 
£4,000. The buildings are to be erected just within the 
north gate of the precincts, upon the Grange lawn, not ۵۲ 
removed from the new archiepiscopal Palace. 


WILLESDEN PAPER. 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY 
WILLESDEN 2-PLY. — .. 
The best Underlining on the Market. Used by leading Architec 


Willesden Paper 4 Canvas Works, Willesden Junction, London, T. 
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insurance companies would, in their own interest, insist . 
on tbis testing as a condition of their policies; but, to 
be sure, if there were no fires, there would be no fire 
insurers, 
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BOYLE'S THEROLITE. 


T” therolite is the latest invention (patented) of Mr. 
. Robert Boyle, of Robert Boyle & Son, Limited, 
ventilating engineers, London and Glasgow, and is 
intended to assist the up-draught in sluggish ventilating 
shafts and flues. 1t may be usefully employed in com- 
bination with tbe “air-pump” ventilator for the preven- 
tion of condensation and the removal of exhausted steam 
from ۰ wash.houses, laundries, 
| drying-rooms, breweries, malt- 
kilns, &c. Itis also of assist- 
ance where ventilating shafts ۲ 
flues are surmounted with 
ordinary cowls, which fail to 
create a sufficient up-draught, 


and are subject to down- 
draught. 
When the  ''air-pump " 


ventilator is employed, which 
creates at all times a powerful 
and continuous exhaust, the 
therolite is not so necessary. 
Where it is desired, however, 
to make assurance doubly sure, 
it may be used in conjunction 
with the “air-pump ” ventila- 
tor, particularly for sucb build- 
ings as above mentioned, as it 
superheats the cold steam or 
vapour at the point of exit, and 
warms the ventilator and shaft, 
preventing condensation, and 

accelerating the exhaust. 
“ Тһе accompanying diagram 
illustrates the construction of 
the therolite:—a, section of 
shaft of therolite 2 in. larger 
than ventilating shaft; b, coil- 
burner of improved construc- 
tion, giving the maximum of 
heat with a minimum consump- 
tion of gas; 6, cone for acceler- 
ating the velocity of the hot- 
air current; d, supporting 
rods; ¢, gas pipe; f, flame 
protector; g, expansion cham- 
ber; A, double spreader for 
deflecting the heated air on to sides of expansion chamber, 
and diverting any down current into outer cylinder j, from 
whence it passes through valve k; the spreader also acts 
as a calorifier for superheating the up-current and further 
assisting the exhaust; /, door in shaft giving access to ` 
therolite (Note.—Where the ceiling is not too high the 
therolite may be ligbted from below by means of a taper 
and long rod) ; m, ventilating ceiling panel with opening in 
centre to permit of lighting from below ; я, Boyle's patent 
© air-pump " ventilator made fireproof. 

An arrangement may also be fitted to the burner which 
lights the gas when it is turned on, doing away with the 
necessity and expense of a lighting jet or by-pass. 
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BovLE5 THEROLITE 
as fitted (o о Gilca Roof: 
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CABLE TRAMWAYS. 


EFORE the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College Scientific Society, the other evening, a paper 

on “Some Notes on Cablej Haulage ” was read by Mr. 
William Dick MacLean, superintendent engineer, Glasgow 
Subway, to a large audience. Speaking of engines, the 
lecturer referred to the difference in practice. Melbourne, 
Australia, with go miles of cable tramways, had simple 
engines, so also had Glasgow Subway; whilst Edinburgh 
extensions had compound, and San Francisco had a com- 
plex arrangement, giving ире compound, апа triple- 
expansion engines, varying with the load. In the matter 
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just referred to we do not know, but it is quite certain that 
if the building owners expected the contractor to fulfil his 
contract honestly, and at a loss to himself, they expected 
more than they had any right to expect. 

It is easy, after a fashion, to state the law in cases of 
this kind, but not so easy to determine the mind of the 
sender, or the intentions of the acceptor, of an estimate. 
We do not for ourselves understand why anyone should 
suffer for a bona fide mistake where their acknowledge 
ment of it entails no material loss to anyone else. And if 
a builder submits a tender, and afterwards discovers an 
error, before actually commencing the work, we do not 
consider he should be held to his estimate, or made to pay 
damages which have no foundation in fact. Fine him a 
limited penalty of five, ten, or twenty pounds, if you like, 
so as to satisfy a legal demand, but to make the building 
owner a present of hundreds, or thousands of pounds, 
simply because he is legally empowered to take advantage 
of a builder's mistake is not, in our opinion, either reason- 
able or just. We know—every architect knows—that 
mistakes will occur even in the best regulated businesses, 
and it is no more to the advantage of the building owner, 
than of the builder, that undue advantage should be taken 
of such mistakes. | | 

The case which has given rise to our remarks, and upon 
which the American Architect pronounces а legal benedic- 
tion, is, in our opinion, one which should never have gone 
into the law courts. The estimate may or may not have 
been intended as a bona fide definite tender, but the ex- 
ceeding promptitude with which it was accepted (by 
return of post) gives rise to the natural suspicion that the 
acceptor considered it particularly advantageous to him- 
self, and was anxious not to lose a moment in converting 
it into a binding contract. Then the builders discovered 
their mistake and withdrew the estimate, and the building 


| owner, taking legal advantage of his position, claimed 


and secured damages to the amount of the difference 
between the accepted estimate and the greater cost at 
which the work was carriéd out by someone else. Where 
the damage to the building owner comes in we fail to see. 
The work could not have been reasonably executed under 
a certain sum, and evidently that was higher than the 
amount named іп the.estimate first accepted. If the 
builders had attempted to perpetrate fraud they would 
have gone on with their contract, and tried to overcome 
their loss by doubtful practices. There was no evasion, 
and no wrong intention, or the estimate would not have 
been withdrawn. But beyond this, even if fraudulent 
intention had been proved, then the punishment should 
not have been for the pecuniary advantage of the building 
owner. If the builder has to suffer for mistakes in his 
estimates, whether intentional], careless, or bona fide, then 
we maintain that it should not be to the gain of the build- 
ing owner, who would thus find it.materially profitable to 
take advantage of the builders! mistakes, and even to 
encourage the making of such mistakes. We do not 
dispute the law of the case, but we do combat the idea of 
its being reasonable or right that any man should be made 
to pay damages 10۲ a mistake which carries with it no 
material damage or loss to the person supposed to be the 
suflerer. 
— ———— سے‎ 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


COMPETITION which should attract a goodly num- 
۸ ber of competitors is one for the extension of the Hull 
Town Hall, upon which work it is estimated to expend at 
least £120,000. Premiums of £300, £200, and £100 are to 
be offered, and “а consulting architect and assessor ” is to 
be appointed. The Town Council formally agreed to the 
scheme on Friday last, and it is to be carried through 
without delay according to the mayor's statement at the 
meeting. 


Tue death of the Duke of Westminster removes one more 
of the: notable ground landlords of London. Тһе late 
duke had a singularly good record as a beneficent land- 
owner, not only to his leaseholders and tenants, but also to 
London itself. For not only did he improve his property 
for the benefit of those who occupied it, but he carried out 
a series of public street improvements in connection there- 
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THE ACCEPTANCE OF BUILDERS' 
ESTIMATES. 


HE case of the builders who withdrew their estimate 
T after it had been accepted, and were compelled to 
pay to the building owner the difference between the 
amount of that estimate and the cost of the work as 
executed by another man, and to which we directed 
attention the other week, has called forth some comments 
from the American Architect, which are worthy of note. 
Our contemporary thinks we mistake the legal principles 
involved, and declares that:—'* If a builder, in reply 
to an inquiry or otherwise, says that he estimates the 
cost of a given piece of work to be a certain sum, both 
parties understanding and intending this to be simply an 
expression of his opinion in the matter, no acceptance by 
the other party can convert the opinion into a contract ; 
and, on the other hand, if an owaer offers plans and 
specifications for definite tenders, he has a right to assume 
that the replies that he receives will be definite proposals, 
and, as those who send them know that he will so consider 
them, they ought not to be, and will not be, allowed to 
escape responsibility for them by vague wording. It is, 
in fact, very common for both builders and owners to try 
to get the better of each other by evasions of this sort, and 
if the law of the matter were better understood, many losses 
of money and temper might be saved." 

Our contemporary then goes on to state the law of the 
case, which it remarks is the same both in England and 
America. “ The lawisthata proposition must be construed 
as the one who makes it thinks that the other one will 
understand it. If the builder who makes the estimate 
supposes at the time that the owner will regard it as 
simply an opinion, it is an opinion only, and no pretended 
acceptance can make a contract out of it; whilst, on the 
other hand, a letter which the one who sends it knows 
that the one who receives it will consider to be a definite 
proposal is a definite proposal, whatever its wording, and, 
by an unconditional acceptance, is converted into a binding 
contract. With the moral question of taking advantage of 
a builder's mistake in figures, the present case has nothing 
todo. Ifthe owner knew that the builder had made a 
mistake in his estimate and concealed his knowledge, his 
acceptance would be fraudulent, and not binding on the 
builder; but, where the parties act in good faith, it is cer- 
tainly more for the interest of honest people that those who 
make mistakes should manfully stand by the consequences 
of them than that binding agreements, on which, it must 
be remeinbered, many other agreements often depend, 
should be set aside on the discovery of real or pretended 
errors in the calculations of one of the parties." 

We quite admit the validity and reasonableness of our 
contemporary's argument. If a builder submits an 
estimate in the form of a direct offer to do the work for 
so much, intending it to be regarded as a bona fide tender, 
then he should certainly be held responsible for the 
correctness of his figures. At the same time we also 
think it but reasonable that there should be some sort of 
skilled verification of an estimate or tender on behalf of 
the building owner before a tender or estimate is accepted ; 
this is as necessary in our opinion as the inquiries usually 
made as to the tenderer's financial and business ability to 
fulfil the contract. Ina recent case, in which a contractor 
sought damages for not being allowed to go on with his con- 
tract, it was urged on behalf of the defendants in mitigation 
of damages that the plaintiff would have suffered loss instead 
of making a profit had he gone on with the job to the end. 
Yet the tender had been duly accepted! And in the end 
the defendants had to pay. By the exercise of a little 
intelligent judgment on the part of one accustomed to deal 
with building operations and with the prices of labour and 
materials, some pretty accurate decision could generally 
be arrived at as to the bona fides and correctness of an 
estimate, or tender. Whether this was done in the case 
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positions. Public companies cannot invest a large sun 
of money in acquiring desirable sites without charging و‎ 
proportionately higher rental for the rooms, and they are 
therefore unable to meet the pressing needs of the working. 
class population, for whom it is necessary to make po. 
vision." 


with which have not cost the metropolis a penny, though 
they might reasonally have cost the ratepayers a very large 
sum. At least four valuable open spaces were thrown open 
to the use of the public by him, viz و‎ Grosvenor Gardens, 
Ebury Square, Duke Street Gardens, and St. John's Burial 
Ground, and in the matter of sites for religious and phil- 
anthropic institutions he was also a most generous donor. 
And this public.spirited generosity was equally extended 
to Chester and the places contiguous to his famous Eaton 
Hall Estate. Only two or three weeks ago his lordship 
was presiding over a meeting at Wrexham in reference to 
the restoration of the parish church tower, towards which 

e promised the sum of £2,000. Of the architectural 
Work carried out at Eaton Hall under Mr. Alfred Water- 
house, К.А, we some years ago gave numerous illustra- 
tions and descriptive articles, and a good deal of the 
architectural work carried out by Mr. John Douglas, of 
Chester, upon the duke's Cheshire and Welsh estates has 
also found illustration in the British Architect from time to 
time. Asa London ground landlord the Duke of West- 
minster did very much for the public betterment of the 
estates held by him, whilst as an agricultural landlord he 
was typical of the best and most generous amongst such. 


SEA 


SOME years ago we specially noted a case in which some 
contractors for main drainage work at York suffered con- 
siderable loss by being legally compelled to deal With a 
different and more difficult subsoil than they had ant. 
cipated, which they alleged had not been disclosed in the 
specifications. A somewhat similar case was decided in 
the Appeal Court, before Lords Justices A. L, Smith, 
Collins, and Vaughan Williams, last week, This Was an 
appeal by Mr. James Nuttall, contractor, of Manchester, 
from the judgment of the Divisional Court, composed of 
ustices Bruce and Ridley, reversing the decision of Sir 
lues Szlumper, who was appointed arbitrator under a 
contract entered into between the parties for the construc. 
Поп of a railway for the defendant company between 
Barnstaple and Lynton, in Devonshire, The price agreed 
on for the construction of the work was £42,000, but in 
carrying out the contract large quantities of rock were met 
with, which incurred an additional expenditure of some. 
thing like £30,000. The appellant claimed to be indemni. 
fied in respect to this extra cost, and the arbitrator 
awarded him £26,735, his finding being based upon the 
contention that the terms of the contract specified that the 
excavation for the railway was to be through soil and not 
rock. A special case was afterwards stated for the opinion 
of the High Court, and the Divisional Court found that 
the arbitrator’s construction of the terms of the contract 
was wrong, and accordingly reversed his decision and gave 
judgment in favour of the railway company. Mr. Nuttall 
appealed from this judgment, on the ground that the 
arbitrator’s decision was to be final in all disputes that 
arose between the parties, and that, therefore, the Divi. 
sional Court had no jurisdiction in the matter. Their 
lordships held, however, that the legal point which bad 
arisen as to the construction of the contract was one which 
the arbitrator was not qualified to decide, and that the 
defendants were within their rights in having a special 
case stated. The Court also held that it was a lump sum 
contract to construct the railway for £42,000, and that 
upon the true construction of the terms of the contract the 
contractor's appeal failed. 


So difficult a problem as that of satisfactorily meeting the 
needs of the displaced population of condemned insanitary 
areas, and of the housing of the poorer working classes 
generally, can only be dealt with by the undertaking of 
large and comprehensive building schemes. The London 
County Council have so far found all their schemes for 
meeting the necessities of the case very much of the 
nature of tinkering. Hence their idea of buying land out- 
side the metropolitan area, and undertaking building 
operations on more extensive lines than would be 
physically or financially possible in London itself. There 
is nothing else for it ; if our county and municipal authori- 
ties are really determined to try to overcome the diff. 
culty they must grapple with it in a bold and compre- 
hensive manner. We therefore think the London County 
Council are acting quite within their rightful scope in 
thus seeking to do outside the metropolitan area what they 
may not, or cannot, accomplish within it. In the same 
way we approve the proposal of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion to purchase an estate of some 237 acres (within three 
miles of the Royal Exchange) at a cost of some £ 36,000, 
for the purpose of providing house accommodation for 
artisans. In Manchester there has been of late years a very 
marked diminution in the amount of small house property 
available for the working classes, owing to street improve- 
ments, railway extension, and other things. Toa certain 
extent the corporation have endeavoured to meet the 
needs of the case by the erection of blocks of artisans’ 
dwellings and model lodging-houses, but the necessity for 
the provision of house. accommodation on a much larger 
scale has become imperative. The estate which the 
corporation propose to purchase is within the municipal 
boundaries, and this is certainly to be reckoned an 
advantage. 


HERE again we seem to get a conflict between what 
might be regarded as reasonable, and what was ultimately 
determined as legally right. The arbitrator considered it 
reasonab'e, upon due consideration cf the facts, to їр. 
demnify the contractor to the extent of some £ 26,000 ; three 
of her Majesty’s judges of appeal agreed on the other hand 
that the contractor was not legally entitled to a half 
penny. These decisions are in direct сопЛісі the one 
with the other, but since the arbitrator was not qualified 
to determine a legal issue, the decision of the judges is of 
course tbe on!y one to stand good, 
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ON somewhat different lines is the proposal to be discussed 
ata conference of delegates of the London vestries and 
district boards of works to be held early in the new year. 
The idea is to concoct a general plan for the erection 
of municipal dwellings in the metropolis, and, as a 
condition precedent to this, obtaining greater borrowing 
powers, The discussion will be based Upon a proposal 
made by Mr. J. Thornley, of the St. Pancras Vestry, 
with regard to St. Pancras, viz., that a million sterling 
should be borrowed on the security of the rates for 
the erection of thirty , blocks of industrial dwellings, 
collectively accommodating 15,000 people. The interest 
to be paid for the loan he fixes at 23 per cent., and 
at a charge of 2s. per room he estimates a yearly revenue 
of £39,000 to meet an expenditure of £ 38,000, or, if the 
loan be repaid on the annuity system within fifty years, 
he apprehends a deficit of £9,000 a year, involving a penny 
rate. Mr. Thornley rightly argues that “the most im- 
portant point in this housing question is that accommoda. 
tion should be provided for the people in the neighbour. 
hood of the very localities in which their daily work exists 
and where the facilities for reaching their various occupa- 
tions are most complete. Hence it is essential that the 
buildings to be erected must be in central and accessible 


DEFINITE evidence has now been discovered at Canterbury 
Cathedral that the recess in the north ambulatory of the 
presbytery, in which the chained Bible lies, was the site 
where in pre- Reformation times the Easter sepulchre was 
deposited during Holy Week. The alteration is supposed 
to have been the work of Archbishop Cranmer. 


GEDNEY PARISH CHURCH, near Spalding, has been restored 
under the supervising care of Mr. W, D. Carve. The cost 
has been £2,295. “he church is one of the oldest and 
most interesting in Lincolnshire. 

Мк. G. F. Warts, R.A., has presented to the Manchester 
Art Museum, Ancoats, his sketch of the “Throne of 
Death," which now hangs in the school museum. 


A Louis XVI.coverlet of cream-coloured embroidered satia 
(1772) was sold for £265 the other day at Christie's At 
the same sale three 17th century Genoa velvet panels, with 
architectural designs in crimson on blue ground, fetched 
118 guineas ; about 57 yards of Genoa crimson cut velvet, 
with arabesque foliage on yellow ground, 17th century, 
£225; a Persian silk and wool carpet (gk ft. by 8 t.) 
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We have received a copy of the “ Architects’, Surveyors,’ 
and Auctioneers’ Diary and Almanac for 1900,” published 
by Waterlow Brothers 4 
Lane, Е.С. This will be found a most useful volume for 
brief notes of daily business transactions, besides which it 
contains a large amount of information relative to the 
Professions for which it Specially caters, 
the usual postal and other information, there are lists 
of the Fellows and Associates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, Surveyors’ Institution, Institution of 
Civil Engineers, 
Institution, &c.; Papers on redemption of land tax, com- 
mutation of tithes and tithe rent charge, poor rates and 
assessments, and law relating to actionable nuisances ; the 
London Building Act, 1894 ; a digest of the principal Acts 
relating to buildings, &c.; conditions and contract on. 
taking building land; by-laws of the L.C.C.; general 
conditions for building contracts ; rules for parsonage 
houses, and for planning and fitting up schools; pro- 
fessional practice and charges of architects; practical 


tions; together with a banking and Parliamentary 
directory. 


Tue Edinburgh and District Water Trustees have ас- 
cepted the tender of Mr. John Best, Edinburgh, amounting 
to £150,071 12s. 6d., for the completion of the contract for 
the construction of the reservoir at the Talla, which had 
falen into abeyance on account of the bankruptcy of 
James Young & Co., Limited. 


THE expenditure upon the Fire Brigade of London during 
the present year has, according to a report presented to 
the London County Council by the Fire Brigade Com- 
mittee, been £233,860. In the first year of the Council's 
existence it was £161,366. During the first year the 
insurance companies contributed £30,548, and during the 
last £25,936. Тһе Council bas appealed to the insurance 
companies to bear a part of the increased expenditure, 
which the committee considers desirable, but they have 
refused to consider the matter. The committee have 
therefore asked the Council to invite the municipal 
authorities of Great Britain to a conference, in order to 
obtain an expression of opinion on the general question 
as to the extent to which insurance companies should 
contribute towards the expense of fire brigades. | 


Tue London and North-Western Railway Company have 
an engine which was built in 1882, and which was named 
“ Charles Dickens." Up to the first day of this present 
year it had travelled 1,718,564 miles. As showing the 
amount of work this remarkable engine gets through, it 
may be stated that its usual daily duty consists in taking 
the 8.30 a.m. Manchester express up to Euston, where it 
arrives at 12.55, leaving Euston again at 4 p m., arriving 
back at London Road Station, Manchester, at 8.1 5 p.m. 
This is a splendid tribute to the quality of the engineering 
work turned out at Crewe. We can build our engines 
solidly and well if we can't turn them out as quickly or 
cheaply as they can in America. 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
Bv CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.INST.C.E. 


INVENTORS. 


HE Motor Car Club, 40, Holborn Viaduct, offers four 
T Ist prizes of £ тоо each in cash, and four 2nd prizes 
of £50 each in cash, to encourage British improvements 
in motor car construction, in open competition. Those 
unable to procure patents will be helped to do so on their 
schemes being approved. (a) The best practical deodoriser, 
for a motor car, to destroy the smell from the exhaust, any 
odour remaining to be utilised as a disinfectant because of 
the present use of animal traffic; (b) the best practical 
automatic starter for a petrol motor car, to enable the 
motor to be started automatically from a stationary posi- 
tion at any time as readily as electric and Steam cars are 
started; (с) the best practical automatic ignition for a 
motor car, to take place within the combustion chamber, 
may be electric, but must be entirely independent of high 
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£55; and a Hispano-Mauro carpet (124 ft. by 7 ft.) 
45 guineas. 


ng 


Мв. К. REYNOLDS Rowz, F.R.I.B.A,, M.I.C.E., F.S.I., 
of Cambridge, has been elected president of the Institute 
of Sanitary Engineers for the year 1900. 


eee 


“ Тнк Chateau of St. F argeau ” was the subject of a paper 
read before the Glasgow Archeological Society last week 
end by Mr. Dalrymple Duncan, the hon. Secretary. Mr. 
Duncan described the chäteau as little known to the 
traveller, and yet interesting, both architecturally and from 
the fact that during itsentire history it has been its fortune 
to be the property of notable historical personages. The 
little town of St. Fargeau lies in the Puisaye, a district of 
forest-clad upland partly in the department of the Yonne 


end of the roth century, but the existing buildings date 
mainly from the 16th and I7th centuries. 
century it was the property of Jacques Cœur, the great 
merchant prince, who lent to Charles VII. a large pro- 
portion of the funds with which the War of Independence 


basest ingratitude, driving him into exile ard confiscating 
his property. In the 17th century the estate belonged to 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, granddaughter of Henri 
IV. of France, best known as “ La Grande Mademoiselle,” 
the heroine of the Fronde, and authoress of the memoirs 
which throw so much light on the events of the time in 
which she lived. In the end of the last century it passed 
into the hands of Louis Michel Lepelletier de St. F argeau, 
who became one of the prominent figures of the French 
revolutionary epoch, and it is now in the hands of his 
descendants. 


À PAPER On '* Water Closets and their Construction " was 
read at a meeting of the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Architectural Craftsmen's Society on the 22nd inst. by Mr. 
Isaac Low. After tracing the evolution and development 
of water-closet arrangements from their first origination, 
Mr. Low dealt with a number of the various forms now 
mostly used. He also referred to the question of trapping 
and jointing in connection with this branch of sanitary 
work. А discussion followed the reading of the paper, 
for which Mr. Low was duly accorded a vote of thanks. 


Ás usual, Messrs. Hudson & Kearns, 83, Southwark 
Street, S.E., are well to the fore with their excellent as- 
sortment of diaries and blotting pads, specially suitable for 
the use of architects, surveyors, and builders. “ Тһе 
Architects' Diary," No. 13, isabout the most complete and 
useful professional diary we have ever seen, whilst < The 
Builders’ Diary” is scarcely less so in its own special 
direction. Besides the large amount of space devoted to 
the purposes ot diary work, a great deal of most useful 
information appertaining to architecture and building is 
given, and we must not forget to note the excellent quality 
of the paper for writing purposes and the substantial cloth 
binding ; both are very important points to be considered 
in the choice of a diary. The blotting pads vary in size 
and utility. There is No. 6, the simplest of all, with just the 
blotting pad, date indicator, and book diary. In No. 8 we 
have a much larger size, and a block of white writing paper 
Tunning down the right-hand side of the pad for scribbling 
Purposes, whilst over the date indicator and diary is a 
washable memo. tablet. No. 8a is an enlarged form of 
No. 8, and there is also a pad specially for the use of 
bankers. No. 4 isa portfolio pad comprising diary, 
interleaved with blotting, index, and a few pages for cash 
received and paid, pocket slide for pen or pencil, and 
blotting pad. The advantages of the blotting pad port- 
folio diary are that it is for many purposes handier and 
more convenient than the flat pad, it is more portable, 
being made to fold like a portfolio, and being fitted with 
elastic band, it is not so open for inspection, whilst it forms 
а convenient and serviceable writing case. Altogether we 
can thoroughly recommend Messrs. Hudson & Kearns's 
Productions to the notice of our readers. 
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for inflating the balloons. They are made by Sinclair & 
Co., 19, Eldon Street, London, and are highly approved 
by contractors and others, because there is no carbon 
deposit in burners, being self-cleansing, and the Russian 
petroleum used does not thicken in cold weather. Agents 
in Glasgow and Liverpool. 


A Fixen ۰ 


Amateurs and all who know how a file seeks to injure 
one's hand by splitting or leaving the handle, with malig. 
nant persistency, will appreciate the iron '* unbreakable" 
file handle made by A. C. Wells & Co., тог, Midland 
Road, St. Pancras. The tang is firmly held by a wooden 
plug driven into the hollow cylindrical handle. Broken 
ferrules and constant expense and annoyance are saved 
by its use. When worn the wooden plug is readily 
removable. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WANDSWORTH UNION OFFICES. 


N 
DESIGN BY ASHLEY & ARMSTRONG. 


THREE MILLIONS’ WORTH OF PUBLIC 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


HE Improvements Bill of the London County Counc, 
T which is to be introduced at the meeting of Parla: 
ment, contains some important proposals involving in al 
a gross outlay of nearly three millions. The Thames En- 
bankment extension scheme comprises an embankmet! 
wall and ап embankment on the foreshore of the River 
Thames in continuation of the existing river embankment 
south of the Houses of Parliament, commencing at the 
present termination of the existing embankment at the 
south-eastern corner of the Victoria Tower Gardens apd 
terminating at the northern side ol Lámbeth Bridge. 
These works are to be supplemented by a new street co» 
sisting in parts of widenings in Abingdon Street and Mill. 
bank Street, commencing in Abingdon Street opposite, of 
nearly opposite, the entrance to the Peers' Office coutt ol 
the House of Lords and terminating at the western end 
of Lambeth Bridge; a widening of Horseferry Road on 
the northern side thereof from Lambeth Bridge 10 
Carpenter Street; a widening of Wood Street on the 
southern side thereof from its junction in Millbank Street 
to its junction in St. John Street ; and various alterations 
in Smith Square and the approaches thereto. ۱ 

The estimates which have been proposed by the Counci 
as the amount which they will require to expent n 
capital account for the purposes of the Bill, and i 
estimates (being in each case calculated to covet x 
original cost of purchasing lands and executing the #0 
without any allowance in respect of returns from en 
letting of lands which will be ultimately available for tha 
purpose) are as follow:—The Thames Embankment 
extension and improvements at Westminster, £ 1,319,000. 
Mare Street (Hackney), widening, £660,750: Genel 
Road widening, £227,830: St. John Street Parara 
widening, £92,400; Blackstock Road (Islington) wide" 
ing, £5,200; Archway Road (Islington) widening, d 
Kentish Town Road widening, £10,450; Nine Elms La? 
widening, £171,300; Camberwell New Road pid 
£ 53,000 ; Harleytord Street (Lambeth) widening, £ I مین‎ 
Streatham High Road widening, £104,200; widening’ | 
Battersea Rise, Wandsworth Common, and But I 
Wandsworth, £60,800; widenings at Blackheath ben 
Blackheath Hill, Shooters Hill Road, and New T 
£41,200; widenings at Lewisham High Road, Lov, 
Hill, Loampit Vale, Lee High Road, and Eltham m 
£86,500; High Street and Gardeners Lane (Puto ih 
widening, کر‎ 45,030; Maclise Road (extension to Hamm 
smith Road), £4,560—total, (2,995,099. iced 10 CON: 

It 15 proposed that the works to be authorised 0 E 
nection with the Thames Embankment extension 
Westminster improvements shall not be carried 00 қ i 
a sum of £100,000 as a contribution towards the cos 
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compression, batteries, accumulators, frictional contact, or 
any machinery operated by the engine so as to cause 
perceptible loss of power; (4) the simplest and cheapest 
construction of a motor car of a practicable kind, to be 
made in large numbers; all complicated gear to be avoided. 
These four classes will equally divide the prizes. The 
rules and regulations governing the competition will be 
gratuitously supplied by the club. Extra special prizes 
will be given for other approved inventions. АП patent 
rights, if desired, to be retained by the inventor. The 
resulting inventions are to be publicly shown at the 
Imperial Institute, the Guildhall, or other well-known 
public place. Now then, my merry and wise ones, to work ! 


GLASGOW ASSOCIATION OF STUDENTS—ÍNSTITUTION OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


The new president of this society, Professor Archibald 
Barr, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., in his address, pointed out that 
engineering was a learned profession, if ever there was 
one, and that there was no narrow specialism about such 
men as Smeaton and Watt. He also showed by many 
instances—and this is too frequently forgotten—how 
seldom it happened that a man exhibited any great or 
conspicuous originality in the line in which he had received 
special training. All young engineers seeking wider 
experience will thank Dr. Barr for these true and wise 
words. 

NOTHING TRIVIAL To GREAT MINDS. 


' Lord Kelvin, president, took the chair at the opening 
meeting this session of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
After dealing with last session's papers, he took up two 
dynamical problems with which he has concerned himself, 
one for 70 years practically, and mathematically for бо 
years. The first was the child's spinning top, which was a 
small part of the great subject of the rotation of rigid 
bodies. He paid a high tribute to the mathematical 
attainments of Archibald Smith. 


INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


Тһе eleventh annual dinner, recently held at the Hotel 
Cecil, was a brilliant function. Professor Silvanus P. 
Thomson, the president, filled the chair. Sir Douglas 
Fox proposed the toast of “ Engineering,” and Lord Kelvin 
that of “Science.” Amongst the guests were General 
Sir R. Harrison, Sir J. Crichton- Browne, Sir G. Murray, 
Sir H. Roscoe, Sir W. H. White, Mr. Justice Cozens- 
Hardy, Sir Courtenay Boyle, Sir J. Durston, Sir W. 


. Roberts-Austen, Sir J. Sivewright, the Astronomer Royal, 


Mr. Sandeman, Mr. Cunynghame, Professors Adams, 
Carey Foster, Glazebrook, Hughes, Ray Lankester, and 


cthers. 
ScHOOL ок PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 


Last Thursday at the Crystal Palace Mr. W. Tregarthen 
Douglass, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., M.Inst.E.E., late 
consulting engineer to the Trinity House, took the chair 
in the lecture theatre on the occasion of announcing the 
list of certificates awarded by the honorary examiners of 
this excellent school (winter term, 1990). Visitors by in- 
vitation were admitted one hour earlier to inspect the 
several departments. The official tickets afterwards 
afforded entrance to the palace and grounds. By the way, 
do those responsible for protecting the metallic portions of 
the palace know the advantages claimed for the chemical 
« Carbonizing Coating " over all other simply mechanically 
mixed paints, I wonder ? 


ELECTRICITY ALL-CONQUERING. 


It is stated that the eminent Swedish inventor and en- 
gineer, Dr. de Laval, has discovered how, by an electric 
process, to extract zinc direct from zinc ore. He is also 
working hard to extract iron electrically from the ore. 


LonG SERVICE. 


On his retirement from the post he held so long at the 
Education Department, Sir |. F. Donnelly has been 
presented with a testimonial by his late colleagues and 
staff, 

SINCLAIR'S “ Сомет" Lamps. 

At the suggestion of Sir Redvers Buller, the War 
Department have sent a large number of these lamps to 
Africa, and several “Comet " furnaces for making gas 


Tr. me 
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hard times commencing in 1893, but is now increasing 
with excellent prospects for a larger attendance. The 
library of the department has been greatly 0 
during the past two years, so that it is,now an excellent 
working library for students, superior in real value to any 
library in Chicago. 

To all appearance the school of architecture of 
Columbia University is just the same as it was two years 
ago. The teaching force was then increased by the 
addition of two instructors, Mr. Partridge and Mr. Horn- 
bostel, and the school had just taken possession of its 
new and delightful quarters in Havemeyer Hall. The two 
years have been spent in growing up to the standard of 
these personal and material acquisitions. | 

Meanwhile, the methods have not changed, but have 
been more thoroughly and efficiently carried out, ‚thg, 
characteristic features of the school being rather em, 
phasised than modified. These are chiefly, brat, the pro- 
minence given to historical studies, so that the collections, 
museum, and libraries, and especially the Avery Archi- 
tectural Library, may be utilised to the utmost; second, 
a graded series of exercises, bridging over the gap 
between the study of the orders and the problems in 
design; third, the entire independence of the school, so 
that it does its mathematics, mechanics, and architectural 
engineering, and is able to do them in an architectural 
тау; fourth, the concentration of time upon exclusively 
professional work, with a minimum of physics, chemistry; 
&c., so as to be able to cover all the ground in three years, 
leaving the fourth year as a sort of post-graduate year, 
almost entirely free from recitations and lectures... This 
fourth year is entirely given up to design and. to the 
preparation of papers embodying the results of research in 
the libraries and museums. | B 

Тһе number of students has remained about the same, 
but the character of the classes has somewhat changed. 
Some years ago, a large number of students passed the 
entrance examination, but many of them, finding either 
that the course was too difficult, or that their own interest 
was deficient, soon fell away, so that classes that first and 
last numbered 35 or 40 graduated only a dozen or 15 
men. The entering classes are now somewhat smaller, 
but seem to be made up of more lasting material, whilst 
the special facilities offered to professional draughtsmen 
have kept up the number by the addition of a dozen or 
twenty older or more experienced men, whose presence 
has helped materially to raise the character of the 
school. x 

The only other distinctive feature of the school is that it 
dispenses with the whole apparatus of mentions, medals, 
prizes, and personal honours, In this particular it is as 
far as possible removed from the precedents of the School 
of Fine-Arts, whilst sedulously adopting or adapting what 
seems to be best in the French methods of teaching and 
study. Trusting, instead, to the intrinsic interest of the 
subject and to the serious purpose of the students is held 
tobe more germane to American methods, and to the 
character and spirit of our institutions, and to be more 
likely than the competitive rivalries of the French, school 
to create and maintain the atmosphere and personal tone 
that is most to be desired. | ۱ 
At the University of Pennsylvania no changes are to 6 


the opening of the academic year, and, though he is bap- 
pily recovering, it will be some time before he is able to 
return to his duties. Meanwhile, his work has been so 
arranged amongst the other instructors that his absence 
causes no interruption in the work of the department. 

At Harvard University the department of architecture 
has important developments to report. The curriculum 
has been enriched by the addition of a course on “ The 
Theory of Design," by Dr. Denman W. Ross, а course 
which has especial reference to decorative design. The 
corporation of Harvard College has established, from the 
fund left by thelate Edward Austin, the Austin Travelling 
Fellowship in architecture, of the annual value of 
1,000 dollars, open to those who have taken the degree 
cf: bachelor of science in architecture at Harvard with 
distinction. This is the seventh travelling scholarship in 
architecture that has, therefore, been established: in the 
United States. But of far greater importance for the 
department is the gift announced by President Eliot at the 


' last commencement of the sum of 200,000 dols. for the de- 
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expenses thereof is agreed to be paid by the council of the 
city or borough of Westminster constituted or to be con- 
stituted under the London Government Act. “Тһе powers 
to widen High Street and Gardeners Lane, Putney, and 
those regarding Maclise Road (Hammersmith extension) 
may and shall, if required by the local authority in either 
case, be transferred tothe Wandsworth District Board and 
Hammersmith Vestry respectively. The Westminster and 
Putney improvements are to be made subject to a better- 
ment clause. The General Powers Bill of the Council 
proposes to enable the Council, amongst other things, to 
purchase lands for various purposes and to enable the 
Council and the Hampstead Vestry to contribute towards 
the purchase by the Willesden Urban District Council of 
the Dollis Hill Estate sums respectively not exceeding 
£3,000 and £1,000. 4 


— +— — — 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ОМ EDUCA- 
TION OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS.*. 


OUR Committee on Education has held no stated meet- 
ings during the year, but several members have met 
together on different occasions and have discussed the 
subject-matters of this report, and the chairman of the 
committee has. corresponded with all the members, 

Your committee, following its recent policy of endeavour- 
ing to keep the profession informed as to the condition of 
architectural education throughout the country, presents a 
brief report with regard to the principal architectural 
schools, based on statements received from those in charge 
of the instruction in these institutions. 

As to numbers of students and the character of the cur- 
ricula, there are no marked changes since the last report, 
so that it does not seem worth while to repeat the statistics 
which were gathered last year. It would be well that such 
statistical tables relating to the schools should be compiled 
at intervals, say, of five years, and the comniittee hopes 
that the policy here suggested may be pursued by its suc- 
cessors. 

The department of architecture of the Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology reports the opening of what : 


promises to be a prosperous year, with important additions 
in its equipment, both in accommodations in the library 
and the collection of casts. ۱ 

After the fire, which last year destroyed the upper portion 
of the building occupied by the department of archi- 
tecture, this building was repaired and largely devoted to 
other purposes, whilst an entirely new and commodious 
building with more complete appointments was built 
adjoining the old building. “his gives to the already 
ample equipment of the department of architecture at the 
Institute of Technology more ample and more convenient 
accommodations to meet its growing needs, including a fire- 
proof room for the library. Professor Homer has just 
returned from Europe, where he has been engaged in 
making fresh purchases of casts for the department. During 
the year Mr. Willard P, Perkins left to the Institute of 


Technology 10,000 dols. for the foundation of à scholarship. 
| noted. Professor Laird was taken seriously ill toward 


or scholarships. 

At Cornell the reorganised College of Architecture, 
under Professors Trowbridge and Van Pelt, is now firmly 
established, and is beginning to produce promising results, 
as is shown by its recently published year-book. The first 
appointment has been made under the recently founded 
travelling scholarship, which is peculiar in providing for 
two periods of residence in Europe with an intervening 
period of study at Cornell. Two resident. scholarships in 
architecture have also been founded. 

The College of Architecture at Cornell endeavours to 
follow the system of instruction of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts of Paris in all its details more closely, perhaps, than 
any other American school, and devotes a larger propor- 
tion of its time than most of the professional schools to the 
work of architectural design pure and simple. It gains 
time for this by reduction in the time devoted to the history 
of architecture and the fine arts, and to general studies. 

Professor Ricker, of the University of Illinois, reports 
that the number of students diminished slightly during the 


—— 


* From the American Architect. 
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committee to consider and formulate some scheme of 
mutually helpful co-operation. 

In their last report, your committee referred to the fact 
that the architectural schools are now turning out grado. 
ates at the rate of over seventy a year and that the 
number of graduates in the country far exceeds the number 
of members now in this institute. “hey therefore recom. 
mend that the institute consider the advisability of 
requiring thar candidates for admission to its ranks shall 
be either graduates of a recognised school of architecture, 
or shall pass an examination, to be held by the institute 
itself, as а test to fitness. Your committee desires to 
renew this recommendation. АП the members of the 
committee feel that the time has come when this question 
should receive careful consideration, whilst a large majority 
join in urging that steps be immediately taken looking ۵ 
this end. Іп England the requirement of a graded series 
of examinations for admission to the Royal Institute 01 
British Architects has worked well and has not had the 
evil results its opponents feared. 

After an interregnum, during which older practitioners 
could still be admitted without examination, the changed 
conditions have now for some years been in operation, and 
an architect can now become a Fellow only by going 
through the stages of probationer, candidate, and associate. 
Moreover, in one respect, the conditions of the profession 
in this country are more favourable to such a step than 
those existing in England at the time when a some. 
what similar step was taken there. The existence hereof 
a number of thoroughly organised and equipped profes. 
sional schools makes it easy to require that candidates 
shall be graduates of these schools, and does not involve 
the establishment of the elaborate machinery which ۵ 
required in England. But your committee fee] it to be 
important, if this change is made, that a way shall be 
open for the admission to the institute of those жі 
graduates of the schools, by providing that they may pas 
a special examination to prove that their professional 
knowledge reaches the required standard. It is further 
quite clear that such a change should not be suddenly 
put into operation, but that a date should be set, several 
years ahead, after which the new requirements of admission 
would become entirely operative; and meanwhile the new 
method could be immediately tried and both methods of ad. 
mission could be simultaneously used. The younger and 
less known men could be admitted to associateship on 
examination, or on the strength of their diplomas from the 
architectural schools, after the requisite number of years 
spent in practice, whilst the older men could be admitted 
on the strength of their records. This plan would have 
the advantage (during the proposed interregnum) of allow: 
ing the board of directors to exercise its discretion, and 
to insist, іп any doubtful case, upon the candidate taking 
the examination or producing the diploma of a recognised 
school. So far from tending to reduce the members of the 
institute, it is believed that such a step would tend to in- 
crease its membership, as well as to strengthen its prestige. 
It is obvious that at present the institute is very far from 
numbering in its ranks, or even in the ranks of its chapters, 
all American architects of training and of good professional 
standing. If membership in the Institute becomes the 
sign of attainment of a definite standard, it will be recog- 
nised as an honour to be numbered in its ranks. It wil 
seem worth while to join the institute to many who have 
hitherto not cared to do so, and it will not be long before 
all those able to attain this honour will seek it. 

It will be observed that this report contains two definite 
recommendations : — 

First.—That a conference be invited with the Archi- 
tectural League of America, looking, not to union, but to 
some form of official and friendly co-operation; and 

Second.—That the institute immediately consider the 
advisability of taking steps to so change its by-laws 25 to 
require, after a specified date, say after January tst, 1905, 
graduation from some recognised architectural school, or 
the passage of examinations to be held by the institute, a5 
a prerequisite of membership, and that meanwhile both 
methods of admission be simultaneously in operation, It 
resting in the discretion of the board of directors to 
require, in any given case, that the candidate enter by the 
new method. 

Respectfully submitted for the committee, 
H. LANGFORD WARREN, chairman. 
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partment of architecture by a donor whose name is as yet 
withheld. Of this sum, half is to be used for a building 
for the exclusive use of the department, and the other 
half as an endowment for its maintenance. The new 
building is being designed by Mr. McKim, and it is 
expected will be commenced next spring. It will stand in 
close proximity tothe Fogg Museum of fine-arts and to 
Sever Hall, where some of the work of the department of 
fine-arts js also carried оп. All the fine-arts activities of 
the university will then be concentrated. 

Apart from the advantage to the department of a large 
building, exclusively its own, and completely adapted to 
its work, the changé of location to a point within the 
college-yard is of great importance, as it brings the 
department close to the Fogg Museum of Fine Arts, with 
its collection of casts, drawings, engravings and nearly 
thirty thousand photographs, illustrating the history of 
fine arts, a large proportion of them on architectural 
subjects, and close also to the university library, with its 
large and growing collection of books on architecture and 
the fine arts, which are most valuable adjuncts to the 
library and collection of casts which the department itself 
possesses. This close proximity to the centre of the life 
of the college will, it is hoped, enable the department still 
further to take advantage of the peculiar advantages of its 
situation. 

The endeavour of the department of architecture at 
Harvard has been from the first to encourage the 
development on the scholarly side of our profession. The 
courses of Professor Morse and Mr. Edward Robinson 
in the history of fine arts, and of Professors White and 
Greenough in classical archzology, form important parts 
of our curriculum, whilst the department lays the greatest 
stress on the study of architecture as a fine art, and 
devotes the largest portion of the time at its disposal to 
drawing and design. We have naturally an increasing 
number of college graduates in our course, and the hope is 
that the department will be more and more regarded as a 
post-graduate school. An experiment previously tentatively 
tried is now in full and successful operation: that of 
obtaining the assistance of the committee of architecture 
appointed by the board of overseers in the advanced in- 
struction in the department. 

The plan pursued is for each member of the committee 
in turn to have charge of one of the advanced problems 
with the aid of the instructors in the department. This 
brings the members of the visiting committee into direct 
contact with the students, and gives them a familiarity 
with the work of the school which is impossible under the 
plan, sometimes pursued, of having outside architects to 
criticise the students’ work after it is done. | 

The present members of the committee аге Mr. R. S. 
Peabody, Mr. Edmund M. Wheelwright, Mr. A. W. 


Longfellow, jun., Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis. 


The plan has worked very successfully and promises to 
give to the department the advantage of the aid of prom. 
inent practitioners in the advanced work of the school. In 
other respects the new year opens most promisingly for the 
department. | 

Íh addition to the schools the architectural clubs through- 
out the country are important factors in our architectural 
education. Now that these clubs have concentrated their 
forces and have formed a national organisation, the 
Architectural League of America, the way seems open 
for the American Institute of Architects to come into some 
direct relationship to them through the national body. 
The American Institute of Architects should embrace 
all the interests which affect the profession, Just as the 


professional duty unless they establish helpful relations 
with the younger members, and especialy with the 
draughtsmen in their own offices, so the institute will fai] 
to completely exercise its proper function unless it also 
reaches the younger men. It is probable that this can 


tural League of America, and it seems not impossible 
that the league might hold to the institute some such 
friendly official relation as the Arcbi:ectural Association 
in England holds to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Your committee therefore suggests that the 
board of directors of the institute be instructed to 
approach the officials of the Architectural League of 


older men in the profession do not perform their whole 


best be done through the recently established Architec- 
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several storeys were thrown together and connected by 
heavy arches at certain floor-levels, This aqueduct style 
has found a great deal of favour at the present time, and, 
with several modifications, has been incorporated 18 some 
of our best buildings. It is found in the New York Life 
Buildings, Kansas City and Omaha ; in the Times Building 
and the Trust Buildiog, nearly opposite Trinity, ia New 
York, and in a number of other structures. In the later 
buildings, however, it merges into a feature of the whole 
rather than a predominating motive. The trouble about 
it is that an arch is not, generally speaking, a desirable 
factor in any commercial building. The skeleton-construc- 
tion was an outcome of a stern practical necessity, and the 
design which best suits this construction is one which gives 
the maximum light, and, consequently, a big arch, however 
imposing it is admittedly as a feature of the building, is not 
the most suitable form for an office-building measured by 
the effect on the outside. 

Neither the so-called post-and-girder nor the aqueduct 
style has seemed to just fit satisfactorily into the design of 
a building reaching up through twelve or more storeys. 
The monotony of repeating row after row the numerous 
floor lines, the difficulty of getting a proper feeling of scale 
fot the buildiog as a whole, added to the impossibility of 
capping the structure with a cernice which shall have any 
fair proportion between the order for the storey immedi- 
ately beneath it and the whole building, have led to what 
can be termed the columnar form of design, in which the 
building is treated as a whole, with hardly any attention 
given to the window openings as such, the facade being 
constructed in much the light of a column, and bsing 
given a strongly marked base, a plain shaft, and a rich 
crowning capital. This form is, perbaps, more emphatically 
manifested than in any other way by the strikingly suc- 
cessful design made by Mr. Bruce Price of the Sun 
Building, published in architectural papers here and 
abroad, which has never found realisation in effect, though 
a very similar treatment, and no less successful, was 
wrought out by Mr. Price in his design for the American 
Surety, which structure, perhaps, can be taken as fairly 
as any other one building in the country to represent the 
present attitude towards the design of a high commercial 
building. The base in this building, extending through 
several storeys, is very marked, is proportioned to the 
whole structure, and above this, through a dozen or more 
storeys, the wall is in effect perfectly plain, with no 
emphasis about the windows, and though undoubtedly the 
spacing and exact size of the windows do count, they are 
of necessity neglected, and are mere holes placed at per- 
fectly regular intervals in the wall. And the whole 
building has а magnificent crown proportioned 
not to the height of the storey but to the height of 
the shaft as a whole. Instances might be cited from 
all over the country from what is practically a similar 
treatment of design for tall buildings, showing that though 
differences from point of view may be as wide as that 
which marks the difference between the excellent work of 
Mr. Sullivan, of what we might perhaps term the extreme 
impressionist school, and the work of McKim, Mead & 
White, which adheres to the classic conditions, yet the 
essential principle which seems to bs most in favour with 
all these high buildings is to treat the facade not as an 
aggregate of individual units, not as a spacing or grouping, 
ot combination of openings, but as a whole treated as a 
whole, and with all the decorative members proportioned 
to the whole height, the richness being concentrated at 
the bottom and the top. 

It might be said, witha certatn degree of truth, that all 
I have said applies to a high building rather than toa steel 
skeleton-construction, and that I am avoiding the real 
point at issue. As a matter of fact, however, it is doubtful 
if the present scheme of design for tall buildings would 
ever have been evolved except as the opportunity arose in 
connection with the structures which were extended so far 
beyond anything that was dreamed of in the old ante- 
elevator days. Possibly the thought of the committee 
which made the selection of this topic on construction 
was a somewhat deeper one than I have thus far 


touched upon, and involved more the question of 
fitness of the individual style rather than the 
scheme ef the design as a whole. In other 
words, are we to-day clothing our architectural 


forms, especially in our high buildings, with the right kind 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL CASING FOR 
STEEL SKELETON STRUCTURES.* 


By C. H. BLACKALL. 


T has become a trite saying that the world moves 
rapidly nowadays, bat in hardly any department of 
human industry is tbis more true thaa in the development 
of the idea and assimilation of processes of skeleton соп- 
struction as applied to modern buildings. In its funda- 
mental sense this method of building is as old asarchitecture 
itself. In its application to a many-storeyed structure, it 
is entirely of the present day, and almost of the present 
decade. Skeleton construction was mothered by neces- 
sity, and found architects unprepared. Consequently, the 
first attempts to carry a building through many storeys, 
employing the post-and-girder construction within and 
without, were hardly what may be termed successes. But 
although it is less than twenty years since the first per- 
fected structure of this type was put before the world, it 
is fair to say that the methods of design for tall structures 
have crystallised into lines which are both logical aud 
rational, and which have been very generally accepted. 
In this respect our modern tall office-buildings have shown 
what can fairly be termed a true development of style, and 
in this respect it seems fair to say that they can rank with 
the productions of the great building periods of the past ; 
for the typical design for an early Christian church, a Greek 
temple, or a Gothic cathedral, was hardly more fixed in its 
general essential characteristics, in the division of parts, 
the scheme of design, and the essence of the decorative 
treatment, than our modern commercial buildings. Rightly 
or wrongly, if we may fairly judge by the majority of tall 
buildings which have been erected of recent years, there is 
a distinct principle involved in architectural desigu as 
applied to a building of ten storeys and upwards. This 
principle is so logical and commends itself so thoroughly 
to one's judgment that, however much we may differ as to 
matters of detail or characteristics of individual style, or 
however much variance of opinion there might be as to 
the inventive qualities manifested, it is surely acknowledged 
that there is a right and a wrong way to design a tall office- 
building. 

If I recollect rightly, the first of the skeleton-constructed 
buildings— namely, the Home Life Building, Chicago— was 
built of cast-iron columns, extending only through a single 
storey. In other words, it was a regular post-and-girder 
construction, in its essence comparable to a series of 
square tables placed one upon the other. The design of 
the exterior followed the same scheme; that is to say, each 
storey—1 am speaking from memory now—each storey was 
by itself, with string-courses marking all the floor-levels, 
and a succession of similar storeys piled one upon the 
other without a very marked proportion between the whole 
height and the individual parts. This was the early scheme 
adopted, and was the style which has been followed prac. 
tically in all the buildings of a date previousto 1880. It was 
constructed essentially from an »stbetic standpoint that the 
floor-lines should be marked on the exterior by a projecting 
course, and whilst the buildings were of relatively low 
height—that is to say, not over roo ft. high, this scheme 
presented certain advantages, and was an easy if, perhaps, 
not altogether satisfactory solution of the problem. Only 
rarely in the earlier designs was an architect bold enough 
to attempt to omit an occasional floor-line, and run а 
decorative treatment, either pilasters or plain wall-surface, 
through more than one storey. I well remember a severe 
criticism which I received from one of my building masters 
who attempted to curb my inquisitive desire to incorporate 
in a design the features of the museum of the Capitoline 
Hill, which Michael Angelo designed, with pilasters ex- 
tending through two storeys, a treatment of only slight 
height, in fact, but carried through the whole height of 
the building. ! 

About the time that the skeletoa-construction was 
taking shape in the west a different scheme of design for 
the exterior of a tall building was started by the De 6 
Press Building in New York. This building followed 
what might be termed the aqueduct style, and in a certain 
sense was a transition between the post-and-girder style, 
where each storey is projected, and the present, in that 


° A paper read at the Annual Convention of the American Institute 
of Architects at Pittsburg, November last. ۱ 
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absurd extreme of running these same pilasters through 
many storeys and crowning them with a classically pro. 
portioned cornice, the absurdity of such a treatment would 
be too manifest to require comment. The past decade has 
seen the evolution, we believe, of the classic column, in 
modified proportions and in varying proportions, which 
has enabled us to use this most effective form of archi. 
tectural adornment as applied in our tall buildings, In 
the very nature of things, we cannot construct a building 
which shall show its skeleton construction inside and out- 
side except by inference. Our reason tells us that most 
tall buildings must be constructed with columns, concealed 
with masonry. We get accustomed to some architectural 
forms slowly. In a wooden house, for instance, we feel 
quite safe in ignoring all the construction, running our 
clapboards around the building as though such a thing as 
studs did not exist, and after carefully studding up the 
walls of a house we will plant on the outside some imita- 
tion half-timbered work without causing a very serious 
wrench to the feelings of our pure-minded friends. 

After all, I confess that, in matters architectural, J am 
a good deal of a Jesuit and believe that the end justibes 
the means. The first essential requisite of an architectural 
structure, according to my mind, aside from matters purely 
of strength and stability, is that it shall be beautiful; 
beautiful in the fullest meaning of the word, the beauty 
which results from proportions which please even if they 
cannot be subtly analysed, beauty which satisfies the 
trained mind from its coherency, бла beauty which will 
endure through at least the life of the one who created it. 
I am not arguing that the tall building of to-day is an 
altogether desirable feature of modern civilisation. It is 
an outcome of necessity, and there seems to be more reason 
to believe that our buildings of the future will be higher 
rather than that they will be lower. It is with us, and some 
of our architects have been able to demonstrate beyond 
question that it is possible to create a tall building in a 
thoroughly architectural manner which shall present a 
thoroughly pleasing ensemble, and the details, after all, will 
take care of themselves. And the question of absolute 
fitness of Renaissance, of the Gothic, Richardsonian or 
Sullivanesque, need not trouble us half asmuch as the 
question of whether the completed building is yet archı- 
tecturally beautiful. " 

But I feel I am wandering again from the exact limita- 
tions of my subject, and so to save myself I will recapitu- 
late what, as a matter of individual personal feeling, I can 
safely affirm as my architectural creed anent these build- 
ings. First, the most successful type of design 15 one 
which treats the front as a column with a marked base, 
square-edged, rather small windows spaced regularly over 
a plain shaft, and a rich, blooming capital, proportione 
to the height of the whole building. Second, the safest 
vehicle for expressing the ornamental details of a building 
is the classic or the Italian Renaissance, because it 15 à 
style which was evolved under conditions much similar 
to our own, and it is one which affords infinite variety 
in mass, and the utmost delicacy and beauty 1n detail. 
And, finally, third, no matter what we do, if our hearts be 
true and our buildings beautiful. 
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THE VALUE OF PROPERTY IN THE 
STRAND. 


NS that the block of buildings between the Strand 
and Holywell Street is to come down, the question 
of compensation to owners and occupiers has fo 
determined. 
Before Mr. Troutbeck and a special jury the a wa. 
heard of ** Hesse v. the London County Council, on 
for compensation in respect of the freehold interest in 2 
premises 294, Strand, and 34 and 344, Holywell m 
Lhe premises іп the Strand were let to the Aerated E 
Company, Limited, at {150 a year, and those 10 Holy- 
well Street to Mr. Gilbert Noble, bookseller, for {1504 
year. Alderman Samuel] Green (Messrs. Green & Sons) 
stated that there was a term of eight years, unexpired 
from June, 1898, at this rent, and, capitalising Кн 
63 years’ purchase, his figure for the present value 0 
premises was /2,025. The premises would have e 
rebuilt at the expiration of the leases, and would 


of ornament? Or, to embody the thought of the extreme 
eclectics in design, are we following the path of righteous 
and safe development when we adhere even indirectly to 
the forms we have inherited from the classic and Renais- 
sance period, or should we, rather, break away from the 
precedents of the past and attempt, as we develop a new 
construction, to develop at the same time a new overcoat 
for our architectural thoughts? This involves a con- 
sideration of what constitutes legitimate design.  Illegiti- 
macy, as we all know, is defined as unrecognised parentage. 
Measured by this definition, the Romantic school of to-day 
may have parentage, but certainly not ancestors, whereas 
the most truly legitimate of all architectural designs is the 
one which has survived, in its various modifications, 
through the wreck ot the Roman Empire, the untoward 
influences of the Vandals and the Goths, and has come to us 
strangely modified, perhaps, wonderfully tortured in some 
details, but still intact in spirit after all the scathing modern 
episodes of the Neo-Greek, Eastlake, English Gothic, to 
say nothing of our own vernacular. It is a pretty 
safe rule in this world, when you want to do a thing with 
the least trouble and the greatest probable chance of 
success, to find out first of all how other people have done 
it and how they have succeeded. Styles change, or, 
rather, the fashion of architecture is not a permanent one. 
In the last twenty-five years the whole aspect of the pro- 
fession towards architecture, in its decorative sense at 
least, has been completely changed, and we are now 
admiring the kind of work which a score of years ago was 
contemptuously cast aside. Are we then to suppose that 
the present style, if I may so designate the classic and 
Renaissance revived vehicles, is also to pass as some of us 
trust the extreme fin de siecle French manifestation is pass- 
ing? Undoubtedly the fashion will change, and yet it 
seems to me that an artistic expression which has found 
favour with the greater proportion of the civilised world 
ever since the year one has the best chance of long life 
and continued prosperity ; and, if we are to take an 
individual style, we are safer in following pretty closely 
the lines of classic architecture and Italian Renaissance, 
and there is more hope for a good copy than there is for a 
bad original. 
. But some of the purists tell us that it is absurd on 
the face of it to borrow the motives from the three and 
four storey Italian palaces and apply them directly to struc- 
tures which soar up into the scores of storeys, and they would 
have us cast aside tradition, and, by a species of making the 
punishment fit the crime, cover our gaunt and ugly skeleton 
of steel with something which in a mysterious, unheard of 
way shall be peculiarly metallic and peculiarly sui generis. 
Now there is no disputing in matters of taste, and I might 
atgue from now to doomsday to provethat the Renaissance 
mantle is the proper design to be applied to a skeleton- 
construction without convincing any one. who thought 
differently. But I entirely fail to see any lack of appro- 
riateness in using for our own the motives from the past ; 
and, though it is very easy to chasge against our present 
architecturé that it is effete, lacking individuality, the 
same might be said of our language or of our methods 
of arithmetical notation. Тһе changes in our architecture 
have kept pace pretty fairly with the changes in our speech. 
Both derived their roots and many of their forms from 
the past, and that fact in nowise militates against their 
use. There are certain fundamental forms which have 
marked the progress of architecture ever since the Beni- 
Hassan rock-cut temples. They are just as applicable 
to-day as they were centuries ago. The column long ago 
ceased to be purely a constructive member. The Greeks, 
with all their stickling for purism, did not hesitate to 
simulate in a facing of stone the post-and-girder construc- 
tion of their roof carried out in the triglyphs and metopes. 
Nor did they feel any zsthetic sin in marking the ends 
of their walls with an engaged pilaster which was not 
a constructive necessity; and, though it is very easy 
to argue that a column is always a column and is not 
properly used unless it actually supports something, it 
ود‎ also equally fair to claim that the column and the 
ilaster have their distinct decorative functions quite 
aside from any structural necessity, and that the end 
justifies the use of these features when they merely serve 
their decorative purpose. If we were to simply transplant 
our pilasters and stick them around promiscuously on the 
face of a twenty-storey building, or should even go to the 
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market will also front Kirkgate and Ludgate Hill, and the 
principal entrances will be at the junctions of Vicar Lane 
and Kirkgate and Vicar Lane and Ludgate Hill. А tower 
at each corner, as well as turrets and Mansard roofs, are to 
brighten the aspect of the building, which 15 to be of stone 
externally, with glazed bricks inside. Facing the 
three streets alongside of the structure are to be 23 
shops, whilst within the market-hall itself (wbich will be 
243 ft. long and 102 ft. wide) are to be as пау а$ 86 
places of business, one-balf of which will Бе on а balcony 
approached by stairs from the main area. In addition to 
these places of business, there are to be 84 open stalls 
around the market, a feature of wbich will be the grouping 
of a number of them under the central dome around an 
ornameptal clock stand in the middle of the market. The 
roof is to be so constructed asto obviate the necessity of 
painting outside. Messrs. Leeming, it may beinteresting 
to know, were the designers of the Halifax Markets, 
which are regarded as amongst the finestin the country, 
шн were opened а few years ago by the Duke ۶ 
ork. 

There is a difference of £7,000 between the original 
tenders and the present estimated cost of the new building. 
This is accounted for by the fact that it has been deemed 
advisable to have the market about a couple of feet higher 
than was at first intended. "The scheme, as has been in- 
dicated, has yet to receive the sanction of the Council, but 
27 Markets Committee аге generally іп favour of the 
scheme. ۱ 
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THE CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENTOF 
THE WATERLOO AND CITY RAILWAY. 


WO papers dealing with the construction and equip- 
T ment of the Waterloo and City Railway were recently 
read at a meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
The first paper, by Mr. H. H. Dalrymple- Hay, 
M.Inst.C.E., was devoted to a description of the general 
features of the line, and the methods used in its construc- 
tion. Since the opening of Waterloo Station in 1848, 
various schemes had been considered for extending the 
London and South-Western line into the City, but none 
were feasible until the Greathead system was proposed in 
1891. The new line was 14 mile long, and, with the ex- 
ception of a short length at Waterloo, consisted of two iron 
tunnels with a station at each end, approached by stairs 
and inclines. The route taken from Waterloo was by 
Stamford Street, Blackfriars Bridge, and Queen Victoria 
Street, to the City. TA 
A stage with temporary shafts in theriver at Blackfriars 
was first constrücted, and on completion shields were set 
to work in both directions. Where the new line passed 
under the South-Eastern Company's viaduct at the centre 
of a 30-ft. arch, the abutments were underpinned to the 
level of the proposed tunnels below, and a cross trench was 
sunk between the abutments, and both tunnels driven 
towards Waterloo from that point. The tunnels between 
Waterloo and the river shafts were 12 ft. 9 in., and those 


‚ between the latter point and the City 12 ft. 12 in., internal 


diameter. The larger diameter admitted of the carriages 
passing round 5-chain curves, of which there are foyr 
towards Waterloo. The method of tunnelling in the 
London clay and in water-bearingstrata wasthe well-known 
Greathead system, except in the case of a short length 
of tunnel which was driven by a new method not requiring 
the employment of a heading or timbers outside the shield. 
At the City station the tunnels are 23 ft, internal diameter. 

The average rate of working in the small tunnels was 
Io ft. every 24 hours where the tunnels were in the clay. 
In the larger tunnels at the City station, which were. also 
in the clay, 6 ft. was completed regularly in the same time. 
In water-bearing strata, however, the speed varied greatly, 
depending upon the character of the ground and the depth 
of ballast and head of water at the face. Тһе iron ۰ 
ments of the small tunnels were erected by mannal labour, 
but those of the large tunnels were erected by hydraulic 
machines fixed to the shield. The small tunnels were 
grouted with blue lias lime (three parts) to sand (one part), 
but the large tunnels were grouted with neat cement for 
the lower half, and equal parts of cement and blue lias 
lime for the upper halt. The work at Waterloo consisted 
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command a ground.rent of £301 per annum, which he 
capitalised on the 3} per cent. tables (2177 years’ purchase), 
£6,532. With the addition of the customary ro per cent. 
lor compulsory sale his total valuation amounted to 
£9 412. Alderman Sir John Whittaker Ellis (Farebrother, 


Ellis, & Со.), Mr. Edward Holroyd Bousfield (Fox « 
Bousfield), and Mr. F. Green (Green & Sons) also gave ex- 
pert evidence in support of the claim. Оп behalf of the 
London County Council, Mr. Edward Boyle called Mr.G. A. 
Wilkinson, Mr. James Green (Weatherall & Green), and Mr. 
Howard Martin (Thurgood & Martin), whose valuations 


ranged from / 5,933 to £ 5,974,including the usual allowance 
]t was stated that the 


premises were in the last stage of decay, and that the 


of 10 per cent. for compulsory sale. 


Holy well Street portion was built more than 300 years ago. 
After viewing tbe property the jury assessed the compensa- 


tion at £6,500, inclusive of the customary allowance for 


compulsory sale. 
‘Mr. Troutbeck also heard the case of “Fowler's Trus: 


tees v. the London County Council," in respect of the 


freehold interest in the Opera Comique Theatre. Mr. 
Freeman, Q.C., 10۲ the claimants, stated that in the 


opinion of many leading theatrical managers the theatre 


was worth about £3,500 a year on lease, the landlord 
paying the rates and taxes and doing external repairs. 
This would mean а net income of about £3,080 per 
annum, which, capitalised on the 6 per cent. tables, 16 
2-3 years’ purchase, showed a valuation of £51,360. To 
this should be added £3,820 in respect of a small 
portion held on lease, making £55,180, which, with the 
addition of the customary 10 per cent. for compulsory sale, 
made a total claim of £60,698. In confirmation of the 
estimated rental value of the theatre Mr. Freeman called 
Mr. John Hollingshead, Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. Edgar 
Bruce, Mr. Charles Helmsley, and Mr. Arthur Lewis. 
Mr. Robert Reid, Sir John Whittaker Ellis, and Mr. F. T. 
Galsworthy submitted valuations averaging /60,000, in- 
clusive of the customary allowance of 10 per cent. for com- 
pulsory sale. It was stated that for years the Opera 
Comique had not had a thoroughly good play or it would 
have paid as well as any of the leading houses, as the 
demand for theatres at the present time far exceeded the 
supply. The jury viewed the theatre, and the case was 


adjourned. 


A NEW RETAIL MARKET FOR LEEDS, 


EEDS is at last within a measurable distance, says the 
Yorkshire Post, of possessing a retail market worthy 
of itself. For some time the Corporation have been 
endeavouring to supplant the existing Kirkgate Market 
(which has become quite inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of the city), and with the view of securing the 
most suitable building possible they recently offered 
premiums for the three best designs submitted by archi- 
tects. In the opinion of the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects (Mr. Emerson), the most 
suitable design sent in was that of Messrs. Leeming & 
Leeming, of Westminster, to whom was awarded a prize 
of £150. Sincethat time the Markets Committee, who 
have had the promotion of the scheme in hand, have had 
the plans from time to time under consideration, and 
recently the architects attended a meeting of the com- 
mittee for the purpose, of explaining their designs. The 
result was that the committee decided to recommend the 
Council to sanction the adoption of Messrs. Leeming & 
Leeming’s design, the cost of which is £80,000, 

The proposed new market will be at once an addition to 
the many commodious buildings that have been raised in 
Leeds during the past few years, and, whilst being in keep- 
ing with the improvements that are to be carried out ia the 
immediate neighbourhood, will be well adapted to the 
purposes for which it is intended. Renaissance in character, 
it 1s to cover an area of 3,000 square yards, including, of 
course, the present market, which it will displace. With 
an elevation of 52 ft., the main frontage will be to Vicar 
Lane, where the street line is to be set back to make that 
thoroughfare 75 ft. wide. The ground thus lost by the 
widening of Vicar Lane will be made good by taking over 
a pottion of the street which at present runs between the 
Kirkgate and the Wholesale Meat Markets. The length 
of frontage to Vicar Lane is to be 270 ft.; the new 
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| where it passed under the river, and it was originally 
intended that the speed on these curves shonld be limited 
to 24 miles an hour. Before the line could be opened it 
was inspected by the Board of Trade, and Sir Francis 
Marindin decided to limit the speed round the sharpest 
curves to 15 miles an hour instead of 24 miles an hour, for 
which the whole ofthe electrical equipment of ıhe line 
had been designed. This alteration had naturally a very 
great effect on tbe whole working of the traffic on the line, 
the brakes having to be applied to the train on the down 
gradients, as the speed which would be attained by gravity 
alone would very much exceed the limit of 15 miles an 
hour by the time the curves were reached. The switch- 
back principle of working the line could not, therefore, be 
adopted as it might otherwise have been with the par- 
ticular arrangements of gradients and the absence of inter- 
mediate stations which was the pecularity of this line. 

۸ complete system of block-signalling had been provided, 
and the shortness of the line made it necessary to place 
signals near the bottom of the dip close (о the sharp curves 
referred to above. The position of these signals had an 
effect on the working of the line similar to the reduction о! 
speed on. the curves, as the speed on the down gradients 
had to be checked in order toenable the train to be brcught 
to a standstill should the signal be against it. 


JOTTINGS. 
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OMMY is a smart boy, and a bern archaologist. 

Someone asked him the other dav: " Who was 

Joan of Arc?" Tommy's answer came pat and sharp,— 
“Noah's wife!” 


Mr. J. D. Watson, County Council engineer of Aberdeen, 
has been appointed engineer to the Birmingham, Tame, 
and Rea District Drainage Board. Mr. Watson was held 
in high esteem by the Aberdeen County Council, who pre- 
sented him with an honorarium of £250 on the occasion of 
his leaving to take up his new appointment. 


Mr. HARRY Hems, of Exeter, according to his annual 
custom, gathered together on Christmas Day in one of his 
largest studios, 80 of the aged poor in Exeter for dinner, 
tea, and general seasonable festivities. Everything was 
done in Mr. Hems's usual liberal style, and the old folks 
went home towards midnight, having spent a most enjoy- 
able and happy Christmas Day. On Boxing Day some 
бо children, mostly orphans, were entertained in a similar 
generous fashion. 


THERE was the usual annual festive gathering at the 
“ Luckie Horseshoe," Exeter, on the 33rd anniversary of 
Mr. Harry Hems’s advent and settlement in the old 
cathedral city. Nearly one hundred guests, comprising 
the members of the staff and a few outside friends, sat 
down to dinner on the 9th inst. in one of the rooms of the 
studios, converted for the nonce into a banqueting hall, 
one end of which was appropriately decorated with a fine 
old fifteenth-century carved oak screen, formerly ІП 
Brightleigh Manor and now undergoing restoration. An 
exeeedingly pleasant evening was spent, the toast of the 
evening, “ Harry Hems & Sons," being received with 
much enthusiasm and drunk with musical honours. 
Though not of the guests, we none the less cordially wish 
Mr. Hems and his sons continued prosperity and success. 


Tug Finance Committee of the London County Council 
has issued its annual return, showing the financial 
pon of the different parishes. The total debt of کر‎ 
secured on the rates is now ,394,646—an increase 
£ 10,750,000 during the last M The |460 
involves a charge on the rates of £ 2,710,583, of whic 
£1,197,357 is interest, and گر‎ 1,513,226 repayment. The 
total debt is equivalent to 118} per cent. of the annual 
ratable value, and the charge to an average rate over al 
London of 1s. 53d. in the £. The debt of the City Cor- 
poration, not secured on the rates, is excluded from the 
return. At the end of 1898 it amounted to /4,445,962, 
and involved a charge of £309,435 in the year. 


of underpinning the existing piers of the arched ذ٥۵‎ 
upon which the South- Western station is built. The new 


station occupied two of the arches, and directly to the 
south of the p'atforms, but still under Waterloo Station, it 
was necessary to introduce a cross-over road for the tail 
line, as there was not sufficient Space for it between the 
south side of the station and the end of the company's 
property. This necessitated the removal of the central 
pier of the viaduct, and the substitution for it ofa 40-۰ 
arch with spandril walls to carry the old arches above. 
The repairing and cleaning sidings were in a depot directly 
to the south of Waterloo. On the northern side of 
Waterloo a short length of tunnel joining the up line with 
a lift had been constructed, and by this means the rolling 
stock and coals were lowered from the South-Western 
sidings to the tunnel below. 

The second paper, by Mr. Bernard M. Jenkin, 
Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., gavean account of the electrical equip- 
ment of the line, which was the second underground 
railway that had been built to be worked electricaily. 
The electric energy was generated at the power station, 
at the Waterloo end of the line, by high-speed engines 
coupled direct to two-pole dynamos. The energy was 
transmitted to the trains by feeders connected to an 
insulated rail, or conductor, placed between the two 
running rails of the permanent way. This central con- 
ductor consisted of an inverted steel channel, carried on 
porcelain oil insulators, the top surface being level with 
the top of the running rails. The feeders and central 
conductor for the up and down lines were independent of 
each other, and should an accident occur on one line or in 
one of the tunnels, it did not affect the supply of current 
to the other line or tunnel. "There was an independent 
system of feeders and distributing mains for lighting the 
tunnels and stations. The trains were lighted from the 
circuit supplying power to the motors. The current from 
the motors and lamps was carried back to the power 
station by the running rails of the permanent way, which 
were bonded and connected in parallel throughout. 

Each train consisted of two motor carriages, one at 
each end, and two trailer carriages in the centre between 
them. Tbe motor cars were fitted with collector shoes 
which rubbed on the top surface of the central conductor 
rail and carried the current from it to the motors driving 
the train. Each carriage was carried by two four. 
wheeled bogies, and one bogie on each motor carriage was 
fitted with two series-wound motors. Thus each train 
was driven by four motors in all, two on the front bogie, 
and two on the last bogie in the train. The armature of 
each motor was built directly on the axle of the driving 
wheels, with the field magnets surrounding it fixed in 
position, so that they moved in a horizontal plane with 
the bogie, but could not rotate. No reduction gearing was 
used. There was a driver's cab in each motor carriage, 
placed over the bogie carrying the motors, in which was 
placed a controler and the necessary instruments for 
regulating the current to the four motors driving the train, 
apnd for reversing or connecting them as required, either 
all in series, or two in series in parallel with two in series, 
or all four in parallel. The two controllers were so made 
that it was not possible to have more than one in use at 
the same time. The cables conuecting the motors and 
controllers at opposite ends of the train were carried 
along the top of the cars outside the roof, and were con- 
nected by couplers between the cars. 

Тһе trains were fitted with Westinghouse compressed- 
air brakes, which could be worked from both ends of the 
train by valves placed in the driver's cabs. The pumps 
compressing the air were placed in the power station and 
could be worked contiuuously to charge a reservoir from 
which the supply for charging reservoirs on the trains 
could be drawn as wanted. The reservoirs on the trains 
consisted of steel cylinders bung beneath the floor of the 
carriages, and were placed both on the trailer and motor 
carriages. Experiments and tests had been made on com- 
pletion of the line to ascertain the time and power taken 
to drive a train from one station to the other under 
different conditions and with different limits of speed on 
the sharp curves. The time in which a train could 
traverse the whole of the distance from one station to the 
other depended mainly upon the maximum. Speed which 
could be allowed on the sharpest curves. There were 
some very sharp curves at the bottom of the dip in the line 
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